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L\j)Y Oswald’s lkt^ku. # 


at, Iheli’ pleasure. I expected to die in it, and I vfill die in it. 
If f. jy atlenipt to touch my grounds, J shall have them wanicd off 
as tresjft *ers, and I will keep a coui>le of iJoHcemen on the watch 
day ami night.” 

t)r. Davimal did not then dispute this jadicy with her, or ])Oint 
<iiit its f^»tilit3^ In her prestuit mood he knew it would bo useless 
to attempt it. 

“ liecause. I am a widow they think that they can put upon me 
with impunity,” she jv.suim;d ■ “ but they W'ill find their mistake. 1 
hav<'toh graphed for Mr. Oswald Cray, and expect him down to-night,” 
*' ^'ouliave tcl(\gra]died for him ? ” cried Dr. Davenal, * 

“Of coiii'so I liave. Who else is there to take my* part, 
excejit him or youThat letter was delivered ju.st after you left 
lue this moi'uing, and I telegraphed at once. Oswald c.aii fight, 
tliem ; and he has influence : they will he clever to overreach hhn,” 
Dr, Davenal suppresstul the impulsive wf)rds lie was about 4,0 
K])(‘ak. To \Ahab end recall to Liwly Oswald’s attention the fact 
tliat Mr. Osuald Cray, as one of tbe engineers to the. line, must 
iKTessarily be against her, if she had not the souse to remenibtjr it 
He .said a few word.s lo the effect that lie muiit g(» to his |).‘itieiits, 
gave Lady Oswald a half promise to sec Iier tliat nigJit, aiid left lier 
to lui outcitailied by Jii.s daughter, 

“ My dear, why need Miss Carino have run awaj' friun me tlie 
moment I came in y ” 

Sara .sniiJed. “Not from you, F^ady O.swald; T think she 
Wanted to run from us all. And peiliaps she thouglit your visit 
was onl;y to ]iapa,” 

“ How is Miss Davenal ? ” 

“O'lite well. Will you see her ? She is in the drawing-room.” 
I,.ady 0.svvald lio.sitated. 

“ lyfy dear, of c<mr.se I slifiuld be glad to .see her; I wish to jtay 
her oveiy respect: but--you know it i.s so^great a trial to me --with 
iny weak httlo voice, llowever, I W'ill go up, as .1 am liere. Ja 
her deafness better i ” 


“Not at all,” W’as Sara's answer. “ T don't sujipose it ever wil 
bo better. It gets wmrse,* wo think, as she growls ol(>.” 

“ (ilrows w'hat ? ” cried Ladv Oswald. • 


Sara had <(uick i)orce])tion.s, and .she felt that the word had 
iiflV'iideil Lady Oswald’s ear. How oh.ingod do our idivis <<f age be¬ 
come as our own yeans increa.se I To Sanx Davenal, xvith hcrtw’eiity 
y^cais, her aunt, vei-ging on fifty, wa.s old; to Tjjxd^ Oswald,Vho 
would count aeventy-oiic next birthday, Miss Daxenal seemed 
ilmost a you)«g woman ! 

Jjady Osw.dd passed slowly up the wide staircase. Sara- followed 
:ier, ami throv open the door of the liandsome drawiiig-room. 
I large Sfjuare. room, beautiful as a show jdace; and to ^oep it 
‘autiful was the hobby of Miss Bettina Davenal. 
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CHAPTER IIr. 


Miss UKTl'lNA DAVENAK. 

Miss Davenal r;iL in luir usual soat iioar the \Yiiuio'. her slraij^^ 
lif^urc rigidly upright., her Iviuli-iiig noL-dlcs ])lying fast, Hie small 
inlaid tahlo un her right liohliug the t>peu pearl basket of avooI. 
How many st<a“kings, socks, sleeves, ami cliest-jiroioetors wore 
knitted by Miss l)a\eiial in tlie etmrsi! of the year, Mie ])t)oi' alone 
t'ould tell- for they wi're tlie recipients, llallingham surmised 
that she iiuisi spend half her income in wool. Slie was, without 
doubt, a charitable, well-meaning woman at heart, but she did not 
always show it in lier maimer, 

A beautiful woman in her ila^ must havi' been Hettina Davemil, 
with hci pure eoiu^ile’tion and her classical features. But the grey 
eyes liad a cohl hard look in them now; and the nose, a<*ross the 
hiuh bridge of which the delicate skin was drawn so tiglitly, was 
almost ])ainfnlly tliin. The name Bettina had been bestowed on 
iior at the roipiusL of a godmother, a lady of Italian origin ; not an 
ugly name, but somewhat long for eveiyday it.se, and (hose familiar 
with her occasionally shortened it inlti “‘Miss Betl,” a liberty that 
W'as re.sontofl by Miss Davonal, She laboured under that trouble¬ 
some defect, iiiteu.se deafness, and als«) under the no less trouble¬ 
some coiivicti(»n (imt iufrcipieutly accompanying it) that .she was 
not deaf at all. Her hair, a jialo flaxen, s(dt and almndant si ill, 
was woni in smootli braids, and was surmounted by a ihli lace 
liead-dros.s, very high. 

{She nciid not have added to her height ; she was tall etioiigli 
without it; as w^as .seen when .she rose to receive Lady ()sw'ald. A 
straight-down, thin, upright figure, without crinolines or eortling.s, 
her grey dama ik ilress falling in folds around her as slic hold forth 
her mittoned hand. 

“ 1 hope I .sec you better. Lady Osw*aid.” 

The tone w'a.s unnaturally higli; it .stimetimes is so in deaf people. 
Lady Oswald, with her w'oak nerves, wmuld liave put her hands to 
her oars if she had done as she would have liked. 

“ 1 am not well to-day. I am w'orso than usual. I have had a 
most iinjileasaut shock. Miss Davonal ; an ujKset.” 

A w'hai?” cried Miss Daveiial, putting her hand to lier ear, 

“ An iijiset.” 

“ lile.ss my heart I" ciied Mis:-. D.iien.il. “Did your ea 
run aivuv r’ 
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“ Tull lu r, Siua,” ^auaiiod Lady Oswald. “.I sJi.ill la- liMuif.u for 
two (lays if I scvcaui like this,” ■ 

“ Ladv^Oswald has had sonic un])lea.sant new's, ainit. She has 
received notice that they arc goino to rim the railway ihr(»iigh liej- 
Minds.* 

Mi.ss Davcnal caught a word or so, and looked terrified. “]?o- 
I’cived notieo that they are going to rim a lailway through Jier I 
W hat do you mi'an ? ” 

“ Not tiirough her, ” said t^ava, putting lior lips close to the deaf 
oars. “Through her grcMmds.” 

“Ihitl w(Mildn’t let them," cried IMiss DaviTal, hearing now, 
“ I wouldn’t h*t them, laidy Osw.ald.” 

“ 1 won't,” screamed Lady (>sw';dd at the top of her voiet»., “ I 
ha\e sent for Mr. Oswald Cray.’’ 

Miss Daveiiid was dulnous. “ What good Avill th;^t do ? Is it to 
pelt at them ? 1 liato those wicked raihvays, ” 

“ Is wdiat to pelt njioii them 'i ’ ^ 

“ The clay, l^idn’t yiMi say yjui liad .sent for some elay ? ” 

“Oil dear ! Sara, do make her uiul<‘r.stfiud.” 

Poor Sara liad to do her liost. “Not clay, Aunt Bettina; Mr. 
Oswald Cray.” * 

Aunt Bi'ttina noddl'd her sta,tely head. “I like Mr. Oswald 
(?ray. Jle is a favourite of mine, Lady Osuald. ” 

“ As he is of eveiy one's, Miss Davenal, ’ rt'turued Lady Oswald. 

“ I sluMild liaAe remembered him in my will but for ofieiiding the 
()swald family. They art; dieadfully prejudiced. 

“ ITiiehed ! " t;choed Miss Davt'iial. “ Jlow is lie pinched I’'* • 

“ Prejudiced, Aunt P>e.ttina. Lad}'^ Oswald says the O.sM'ahl 
family are prejudiced.” 

“ You n<;ed not roar in tliat way, Sara: 1 can hear, 1 ho]>e. 1 
am not so deaf as all that, comes to. What’s he iirejiuliced at t 
-—the railway t He ought not to be, he- is one of its engineers.” 

“Not Mr. Oswald Oivn', aunt. 'J'he Oswald family, Tl'hey are 
jirejiidic.-d against him.’ 

“ If you speak to rue again in that manner, Sara, J shall complain 
to your pcjia. thie would think you were calljiig out to somebody 
lit the t-op of the chimney. As if J and Lady Oswadl did not- know . 
that tlie Oswald family are jirejiuliced against O.swahl (h'ay / 1 
don’t think lie cares for their prejudici's, Lady Oswald,” Miss 
Davenal added, t.urning to lier. 

“Ho would be veiy foolish if he did. I don’t. 'J'hey are pro 
judieed, you know, against mo.” * 

“ I think the. world must, be coming to an end, with all these 
rails and stations ;md sheds,’’ frolfnlly sjiokc Miss Davenal. 

/‘The neivs has made me (juite ill,'* said Lady Oswald, who liked 
srtitliiiig half ko w'ell as to speak of her own ailments. “ I was 
tUttinu' better, as Dr. Dax oual I'an tell you, biit this will Dij-ow me 
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back for weeks. My maid has been giving rac red lavender ever 

• JI ^ 

since. 

Miss Da venal resolutely shook her head. “ Nasty sf ilF! ” she 
cried. JJed laveudev never did any one good yet, Lady Oswald. 
Leave it. oil'; leave it off.” 

“I don’t touch it once in a month in an ordinary way, ” screamed 
Lady Oswald. ‘"Only when anything unu.sual arises to flurry mo.’’ 

“ £ should not allow things to flurry me, La<ly Oswald. 1 nc^'er 
was flurried in my life. ” 

“Temperaments are diflerently constitiaod.” retui'ued Lady 
()hwald. 

“ Temper ! ” cried Miss Davenal, as angrily as politeness allowed 
her :• what has tom])er to do wdth it 1 Who accuses me of temper 1 ” 
“ Tom-per-a-ment,” corrected Ltidy Oswald, cracking her voice. 
“Sara, 

She rose «]iiickJy ; she conhl not staml the interview any longer ; 
but in spit^‘ of mis;i])prohcnsioiJS they took leave <»f each other 
etirdially. The same scene occurred every time they met: as it did 
wlii'.never c<mversatinn was attempted with Miss Daveuiil. It. 
cannot he dcnic<l that she hcar<l better at times than at others, 


occasionally bderably M^ell ; and hence perli.aps tlie source, or par- 
Jially so, tif her own helief that her deafness was of a slight nature. 
When alone with tlic familiar family voices, and in quiet times, she 
<*oiild hoar pretty well; but in moments <jf surprise and excitement, 
in f>aying or receiving visits, her deafness was .almost Iiopeless. 

ISe.al .ittonded Ltidy Oswald to her carriage, waiting with it.s 
pi/wdered co.Tchmauand footmcUi, to the gratifleation of 1 lie juvenile 
.street Arabs of Ilallingham ; the same ever-a.ssiduous .scr\ant, 
quite digriilied in his respectability. Lady Oswald believed hiai» 
])erfoction. 

“ Vour mistress grows more dist.ressingly deaf th.an ever, Neal,” 
she remarked, as he arranged lier dress in (he c.aiTiage, lier own 
hiotmau resigning the oflice w'illi almost the same submission th.at 
he might have resigned it to Mr. Cray, had the young suigeou heen 
at hand to as.sist her in, .a.s he had been to .assist her out. 

“ She does, my lady, ft is a great aflliction. Ilmiic,” loftily 
added Neal to the servants ; and he bowed low as the carrhigo 
drove away. 
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“ Shall 1 order yon any refreshment, sir ? '* slic asked. 

“ Not any, thank y«)U,” 

She dosed the door, leaving him deep in his pardmient. Anotlior 
minute, and the carriage was seen lH>wling fjuickly up. lie went 
out to meet it: and Lady Oswald gave a .scream just as Parkins liad 
done, and wanted to know how he had got tJieio. 

“I came dowji on my own account, Lady Oswald,” he said, as 
lie gave her liis arm. “My visit is a special one to you.” 

“I’m sure you are veiy good, Oswald ! It is m»t often that you 
h( >nour mo with a visit. WIu'ii you are st aying in the neighbourliood 
for da3fs and days, a sim])lc call f)f ceremony is ahout all I receive.” 

His lips partc<l with that peculiar smile whicli made his face at/ 
these moments so attractive. “ When 1 am in the ncighborti'lvKxl, 
Ijaily Oswald, business ovcrwlielm.s me. 1 have very little time to 
call my own.” * 

Lady Oswald untied her bonnet, ami threw her.self into a chair: 
tlie drive merel}'' to Dr. Davciifil’s had tired her. Parkins canu! 
into llie room to take her things, hut she waved her haml i)n])aticntly 
at the intorruption. “Presently, presently,”—and Parkins left 
them alone again. 

“Oswald, do you kmnv what a cruel letter 1 have liad tliis mail¬ 
ing? "I’hey want to bring that MTclelied railway through my 
grounds.** 

“Not the railway,” he .said, correcting her. “They are pro¬ 
posing t<» build .s»)ine sheds iijam your IxmiHlaries.” 

“ You know about it, then , 

“Yes; 1 came down t(» acajiiaint yon with tlic fact, and I am 
s«)iTy you should Jiave heard of it from any one else first. J could 
have spared you one-half the alarm and annoyance it .seems to 
have cau.sed. Look here!. This is the plan.” 

lie .sjnvad the paper out before her. He pointed out the very 
small ]x»rtion of tlio grounds, ami in the remotest i>art of them, not 
in sight of the house, or the p.irts ever ai>i)ro:iclic<l by herself, tliat 
it wjis jn’ojMoed to he taken: he assured her tluat tlio jirojeeted 
sheds were small, for barrows and trucks to stand under; that they 
w«)ul(l, in point of fact, be no aiimyance to, her, that she never 
need see (;r hear them. All in vain. Lady Oswald had set her* 
mind against the inmtvation; she could neither }*e j)ersuaded nor 
soothe(l, and she felt vexed with Mr. OswaM Cray that he shouhl 
attempt it. 

“It is very well for you to praise it,” she .said resontfullj'. “ Your 
interest lies in the lino, not in me. Perhaps they liave bribed you 
t») say all tliis.*’ 

For a single moment his face grew dark, and its liauglitj' pride 
s?\)ne out quite rcpellently; the next he was smiling liis .sweet 
snil'hj again. ‘None knew better than Oswald Cniy how/e])ellions 
ihcl tongue will be in momouts of mitation. 
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“Dear Lficly OswaJd, you know that it; is foreign to niy nature U> 
cause iinnoccssary pain. Wiion this news reached ino a week ago, 
I bestirred myself to see whether it might not bo relinquished, and 
the sheds erected on any other j)ortion of the line. But I find 
that there is no other space that would be at all available for the 
purpose in view.'’ 

“There's that j)iece of waste ground halfway between this and 
the station,” she answeretl. “Why can they not take that for 
their sheds ? ” 

“Another station is to be made there. One for goods.” 

“Another station I Are they going to bring ali the worhl to 
flallinghain ? ” 

“Th'ey are bringing a great many lines of rails to it.” 

“ But they need not disturb my possessions to make room for 
thorn!” she quickly retorted. “Surely j’^our interest might get 
this spared to me ! ” 

In vain Mr. Oswald Cray strove to convince her that on this 
point he had no influence wliatever. Nay, he confcsse<l to her, in 
his candid truth, that as one of the engineers to the line, he could 
f)nly aeqiyosetJ in the wisdom of the present moviiinent.” 

“ I drew this plan out myself,” he"said, “ paiil}^ from our chai+s, 
partly fi-oiu my personal rec<dlectioii of your grounds. I wished to 
<lein(u\siratc to you how very small a jawtion ol them is, in fact, 
rc«juired. Will you put on your bonnet again, Lady Oswald, and 
w'alk witli me to the spot,? I will show j'ou the exact measure tliey 
intend tr) take.” 

“No, I won’t,” said Lady Osw'ald angrily. “And you ouglit 
not to act against me, Osw^‘lld. If they wanted to take only one 
f<»ot of my grouml, they should never have it wuth my consent, and 
I will h<dd out against it to the last. N<uv you know.” 

She sat nervously unpinning her cashmere scarf, and Oswald 
Cray slowly rolled np the }»a.rclnnont. He had ciune dowui from 
loAvn at a veiy busy moment, when ho could ill spare the time, 
with the sole hope of breaking the nows to her gently, and ]»utting her 
into g()od liumour with ^vhat must inevitably be. He had received ■ 
many little kin<lnes8('s from hu” in his life, especially in his boy> 
hood ; and ho was one to treasure up the remembrance of kindness 
shown, and ropfiy it if lie could. 

It may seem a very trifling thing, this project of erecting a few 
low, tmmpoiy sheds ; as may “Lady Oswald’s inveterate objection 
to it. But it is on trifles that the great events of life turn ; and, 
but for this project of the sheds, this refusal persistent on the part 
of Lfuly Oswald, the greater portion of this story need never have 
been w'ritten. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BKTR0S1‘£CT. 

Of' some iK'tc ill tlio country, poor for their riinJir, were the 

(>.swnl(ls t if Thoi iidy ko. TJioriidyke, their country se;it, a\ as situated 
about live miles from Halliugham, and had bee,n generally made 
the I'csidenco ef the reigning baronet. It was a fine old jdace ; the 
dyke surrounding it,—from which the place no doubt paiiiall-y.took 
its name—was of remarkable width. It was tilled up in the time 
of Lady Oswald’s husband, the third baronet of liisiiame ; and fine 
pleasure-grounds might be seen now where unwholesome water had 
mice stagnated. Possibly that water had boon the remote apd 
unsuspected cause of the dying of so many of the house’s cliildi'cn 
- as they Iiad died in the old days. 

The second baronet, 8ir Oswald Oswahl, lost live eliildren in suc¬ 
cession. Two daughters and a son alone lived to grow up ;*and jicr- 
haps it had been as well for the i>caeo of Sir Oswald and Ins wife 
liiwl those throe also died in infancy; for i)ain they all brought 
home in one shape or other. They were self-willed and disobedient ; 
]>refciTing their own ways. The son wished to go into tlie army ; 
his father had the greatest fiossibleaversion to it; blithe jiersisted, 
and Wijnls in sjiite of rimioiistraiico, Tlic younger daughter, Frances, 
married an ohl man for his rank : Sir Oswald objected to it; the 
man’s character was of startling iiotoncty; but Francos followed 
lier own will and married him. A few shoit months only, and she 
was back again at Thoriulyko, driven tt> take refuge from her hus- 
liaiid in her father’s homo. The elder daughter, Mary, married 
IMr. Cray, a gentleman of no position in comparison with the Oswalds 
of 'Plun-ndykc. To this the most strenuous objection of all was made 
by Sir Oswald and his wife—in their haughty pride they looked 
down with utter contempt uiioii Mr. Cray. Mjiss Oswald disputed 
the grounds of their objection, urging that Mr. Cra]?, though (if no * 
Iiaiiicular note, was at least of gentle blood and B^(^cding, and 
though his moans might he small, she deemed them siitlicieiit. It 
was of no use; she could make no imj^ression on her father and 
mother, she could not obtain their consent, ami she married Mr. 
Cray without it. Public opinion on the matter was divided. Some 
took Miss Oswald’s part. She was of an age to judge for herself, 
being, in fact, no longer vciy young; and there appoaretl no goocl 
ncj^joii, save that he was not wealthy, for objecting to Mr. Cray, 
to-': lier family bitterly resented it, and saidi she had disgraced 
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Ml'. Cmy Imd ubout Jiuiulrtnl H-year, dfiivfd from money 

in the fmidsr ami he lived in the Abbey at liiilliiighain. TJie 
Oswalds enjo 3 ^cd some five or six thousand a year, landed property, 
ami they lived at Thoriulyke, and were baronets, and of note. (Jf 
course there was a great ilifievencc ; but some thought the ditference 
might have been ovei'looked ]>y Sir Oswald. Some went so far as 
to say that Mr. Oraj', witli his fine manly person and steady con¬ 
duct, was a better man tban that .shrivelled old lord who was 
breaking the heart of his poor wife, younger daughter. Sir 
Oswald and Tindy^ Oswald could imt be brougid to .see it; none of 
the Oswalds could see it*, and, taken altogether, liK^’e was a large 
family of them. 

M.\ry OsAvald married Mr. Cra^g and ho brougiit her home to 
Hallingham Abbey, and her friomls never saw her afrer; that i.s, 
they never recognised her. Many a Tuesday, on which ilay tlie 
family from Thorndyke would drive int<i Hallingham in their 
carriage and four—as lias the habit with some of the country pooi>lo 
—did the.y pas.s her without ludiee. They would be in the lai'ge 
close carriage, tlic old barom-t and my lad\', ami their daughter 
Kifinces—wlio Imd no other home now—opposite Ick them, an<l 
the^' would see Mrs. Cray at the Abbey window.s, alone or uith lior 
husband, as the case might be, and all tlie greeting tliey gave lier 
was a stony stare. Time went on, and there appeared a liaby at 
her side, a pretty little fellow, hebl in his nnrso’s .‘inns. That baby 
was named Oswald Osivald, and was tlic Mr. Oswald Cra^" whom 
y»)i,i have scon ; hnt the stare from the baronet’s carriage was not. 
less stony thaTi before. 

A tw'elvetnonth more, when Oswald li.-id just begun to run 
about in his pretty white frocks, another child was born, and died. 
Po<)r Mrs. Cray died lunself a few weeks afterward.^. People sai<I 
she had groivn weak, fretting after Thorndike, aftei* her father and 
mother, lamenting their hardness, regretting her own disobedienci,*. 
lint people are i»rone to talk, ami oflen s.'iy things for w hich tliero 
is not a sliadoiv of foundation. Slje died without having .seen her 
friends—unreconciled; and when Mr. C)ray wrote lo »Sir 0.sw:iJd 
a very proper letter, giving tin details of l^cr death, no answer was 
acc»>rdcd him. Mrs. Cray, as Maiy Oswald, had possessed a small 
independent income, and this ^»u l.jr death passed to her little son. 
Tt was just one hundred and .six pounds a year, and she lufule it her 
dying reciuest that he should use the surname of Oswald in iuldition 
to tluit of Cray —should bo known henceforth as Oswald (’ray. 

And it w‘as so ; and w'heu the lw)y first luitered a noted public 
school, far away fn^m Hallingham, and the hoys saw him sign 
himself “O. Oswald Cray,” the} asked him what the “()” was f<u-. 
For his Christian name, ho an.sW’ored. Was not Osw^.'ild 
Christian mime { Yes, his Christian and his surname 'noth—Ot-f 
()swal(l. It wa.s his grandfather’s Christian ami surname, Sir 0.«v' 
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Oswald. Oh ! waa ht hia gmndfatlior ! Yes ; ]»ut Oswald added iu 
his ijiuato love of tnith—he had never been the better for him ; Sir 
Oswald had never spoken to him in his life ; there was something 
niijdeasant betw'eon him and his own fatherj he did not know 
wliat. No ; at tliat stage of tlie hoy’s life he was uneoiiscious that 
his dead mother had caused the breach. 

INtor Oswald Oray had not had a very liappy childhood ; he 
scarcely knew what was meant by tlie words, liomo-ties ami home- 
I(»ve. fie had never cnjoyc.'d them. There Avas a second Mi's. 
Oi-ay. and a .second family, and sljo did not like the bo}'’ Oswald, 
or <-{110 iliat be should bo at home. He was only four years old 
when lie Avas dt.spatched to a far-olK preparatory scliool, wliero he 
AVMs to remain (lie holidays as well as tlie term.s. Now and ibon, 
about once in two years or so, he Avonld go home for a fortnight at 
( Miristn]a,s. and Mr, Cray Avould make an occasional journey to see 
him. 


It was at. ten years old tliat lie was removed to the public sclnml, 
Avliere the boys ;isked him the me.aning of the “O.” lleforo that 
time came, grief hfid come (o the family of fc^ir (tsAvald Osw^ald. 
His only son and licir had died in battle in India; his daughter 
Francc.s, A\ho had never gone back lo tlic old lord, liatl died at 
'I'hoiridAke ; and Su Oswald and his w'ife w'ere cliildless. Neither 
survived the year, and Avhen Oswald was eleven yeai-s old, the 
title had devolved on the next brotlier. Sir John. Sir John was 
sixty when he came into it, and had no children, lie had offended 
ihe O.sw’alds in tlie same w ay that Mary Oswald hadolFundcd thiun, 
)>y mariying,a lady Avliose family was not a.s goinl as his ow'ii. 

That lady Avas the ]»resent widow, l.ady CtSAA'ald, now* lamenting 
the threatened iiiuoA'atioii of the railway sheds. Sir John Oswald 
enjoytd the title for four years only, and then it lap.sed to a cousin, 
lor .Sir John had no children. TJio cousin, Sir Philip, enjoyed it 
sfilJ, and lived at Thorndyke, and his eldest .son would succeed him. 
Tlujy were ]»roud also, tliose pre.sent Oswalds of Thoiaidyke, and 
had never s])oken t(» Oswald Pray in their lives. The prejudices 
of <»ld Sir Oswald had descended to them, and Sir Philip and Lady 
O.swald would jiass Oswftdd Cray, if by cliaiico they met him, Avith 
as stun/ a stare as had cA'or greeted his ])oor motht!i\ * 

Perhaps the only one of all the 0.sAvald family upon whom tlie 
prejudices liad not de.sceuded Avas the widow of Sir John. Upon 
the death of her liiisband, Avlien she had to leave Thorndyke, slie 
t<M)k on lease the house at Hallingham, and had never rcmovc^l from 
it. Her jointure Avaa not a largo one; but Sir John liad bequeatbed 
to licr certain moneys absolutely, and those were at her own dispo.s;il. 
I’liose moneys Avere also being added to yearly, for she did not .spend 
incoiyo; so that it was supposed Lady 0.swald would leave 
j^’otty little sum behind her, by which some one woujd iHniefit, 
^'-c was no lack of aspirants (Ui the look out for it, for Lady 
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Oswftld Iwid ^wo nephews with large families, both of whom wanted 
help badly. One of these nephews, the Reverend Mr. Stephenson, 
was a poor curate, struggling to bring up his seven children upon 
a hundred and twenty pounds a year. Lady Oswald sent him a 
little help now aiid then; but she was not fond of giving away her 
money. 

The pride and prejudices of the family had not fallen upon her, 
and she noticed and welcomed (.Iswald Cray. He was tifteon when 
she settled at Hallingham, and she had him to spend his first holi¬ 
days with her afterwards. She had noticed him ever since, invited 
him occasionally, and in her way she was fond of him; but was 
not in the nature of Lady Oswald to feci much fondness for any 
one.« * 

And yet, though not in her inmost heart cherishing the pre¬ 
judices of the Osw'alds, she in a degree adopted them. She couhl 
not be cpiite independent. Conscious that'she was looked down 
upon heraelf by the Oswalds, she could not feel sufiicicntly free to 
set up her ovrn standard of conduct, and fling tliose prejudices to 
the winds. Upon tolerably good teims with Thorndyke, paying it 
occasionf^l shite visits, and receiving state visits from it in return, 
she did not openly defy all its prejudices. Though she acknow¬ 
ledged Oswald Cray as a relative, received him as an equal, there it 
ended, and she never, by so much as a word or a bow, recognised 
his fathei*, Mr. Cray. She never had known him, and she did not 
commence the acquaintance. But in this there was nothing offensive, 
nothing that need hurt the feelings of the Crays; Lady Oswald and 
they were strangers, and she was not bound to make tfieir acquaiii- 
tsince, any more than she need make th.at of other gentlefolk 
about Hallingliam, moving in a sphere somewhat inferior to herself. 

Mr. Cray mul continued to reside at Hallingham Abbey, and to 
live in a style that his income di<l not justify. However the 
Oswalds may have despised him, he did not despise himself; 
neither did^allingham. Mr. Cray of the Abbey was of note in 
the town; Mr. Cray was courted and looked up to; Mr. Cray went 
to dinner-parties, and gave them; Mr. Cray’s wife was fashionable 
and extravagant, and so were Mr. Cray’s daughters ; and altogether 
' Mr. Cray was a great man, and si)ent thousands where he ought to 
have spent hundreds. 

He had four children, not counting Oswald—Marcus and three 
daughters—and it cost something to bring them out in the world. 
Marcus, changeable and vacillating by nature, fixed upon half a 
doiten professions or occupations, before he decided upon the one 
he finally embraced—that of a doctor. Chance, mbre than anything 
else, caused him to decide on this at la^.t. Altogether what with 
home extravagance and the cost of his children, Mr. Cray beCft^' 
embarrasc^ed; and when he died, about two years before 
opening of this story, a very slender supi)ort was left for his-'j 
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and daughters. His will did not even mention Oswald. Two or 
three hundred pounds were left to Marcus~the rest *to Mrs. Cray 
for her life, and to go to her daughters afterwards. 

Oswald had not expected anything. Where a home gives no affec¬ 
tion, it is not veiy likely to give money. When Osurald had come of 
age he found that his own income, of which his father was trustee, 
had not only been spent upon his education, but the principal had 
been considerably drawn upon as well—in fact, it would take years to 
redeem it. ^ “1 was obliged to do it, Oswald,” his father said. “ 1 
could not limit your educational expenses, and there was the heavy 
premium to j)ay in Parliament Street. I would willingly have paid 
all myself; but it has not been in my power.” 

Oswald was not ungenerous. He grasped his father’s haaid and 
warmly thanked him, Staying it was only right his own money should 
defmy his own expenses when there were so many at home to 
educate. Ah, it was not the money he regretted. Had every 
sixpence been spent, he was young and ^rong, ydth a gtod 
profession before him, and brains and hands to work ; he could 
make his own way in the world, and he should do it. No, it was 
not the money. But what had hurt Oswald was the manner in 
which they had estranged him from his home ; load kept'^him from 
the father’s .aftection which he had yearned for. He knew that the 
fault had been Mra. Cray’s ; that his father held aloof only under 
her influence. He did not idlow himself to blame his f.ather even 
in his own heart; but he could not help thinking that, were he 
ever phv'.ed in a similar situation, he should openly cherish his fljrst- 
born son, in spite of all the second wives in the world. Oswald had 
yet to learn by experience how utterly futile is that boast which wo 
are all apt to make—that wo should act so ditfei*ently in other 
people’s places. Never was there a truer aphorism than the homely 
Staying : “ Nobody know'S where the shoe pinches except those wdio 
wuar it.” 

Oswald Cray had been bom proud : it might be detected in eveiy 
tone of his voice, every turn of his well-set head, every lineament 
of his features.. He could not help it. It is w'ell to re])eat this 
assertion, because pridi) is sometimes looked u[)on as a failing 
deinandii^g heavy reproach. Thei'o it was, and he could not get * 
rid of it any more than ho could get rid of his other qualities or 
feelings. It was discerned in him when a little child ; it w.as 
Conspicuous in his school-days ; it reigned paramount in his early 
manhood. * * The boy has the proud spint of liis grandfather, Sir 
Oswald,” quoth the gossips ; and no doubt it was from, that quarter 
that it had come. Only in his later days, those years l>etween 
twenty and thirty, when thought and experience were coming to 
him, <Ud it grow less evident, for he had the good sense to endeavour 
to keep it under subjection. 

But it was not a bad sort of piide, after all. It was not iho 
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foolish pride of tlio Oswalds generally, who deemed every one 
beneath them. It was rather the pride of innate rectitude which 
keeps ita owner from doing a moan, wrong, or disgraceful action. 
It was the pride of self-esteem and self-reliance. Other young men 
might plunge into the world’s follies; pride, if no better motive, 
kept Oswald Cray from them. He could not for very shame have 
borne a tiiinted conscience; ho could not liavc shown a clear exterior 
to the world, open and fearless, knowing that his heart was foul 
within. 

lie was not projid of his descent from the Oswaida. Quite the 
contrary. He found no reason to pride hini.self on either the 
Oswalds or the Grays. So far as the Oswalds went, many a 
liundred times had he wished they w'ere no connections of his. All 
his life he had received from them nothing but slights; and slights 
to a man of Oswald Cray’s temperament bring the deepest mortifi¬ 
cation. He knew now how they had treated his mother; he felt to 
Ilia very heart how they despised himself. If he could have changed 
his dead and gone grandfather into some one else, a little less 
foolish and a groat deal less grand, lie had Ijecn glad to do it. 

But this very isolation from his mothci’s family had tended to 
foster his own pride—just as isolation from liis own home, his father 
and the second family, Iiad contributed to render him self-roliiint. 
It is not your home darling, bred up in fond dependence, shelterad 
from the world’s storms as a hothouse flower, who becomes the 
self-reliant man, but he w'ho is sent out early to rough it, who has 
no one to care for him, or to love him, in all the wide eartli. 

Wot a more self-reliant man lived than Oswald Cray. Ho was 
sure, under Ood, of himselfj of his gfjod conduct; and I think it is 
about the best assurance that a man or woman can carry with them 
through life. In moments of doubt, jwrplexity, difficulty, whatever 
might be its nature, he turned to his own heart and took it« coun¬ 
sel—and it never failed him. It was with him.self he .deliberated; 
it was his own good judgment, liis right feeling, that lie called to 
his aid. He Imd an honest, upright nature, was strictly honourable; 
a proud man, if it is the proper soi't of pride, nearly always is so. 
His ambition was g''eat, but not extravagant; it did not soar in 
flights of fancy,''vain, generally speaking, as they are absi^.d. He 
was determined to rise to the summit of ' is profession—^that of a 
civil engineer—but he entertained no foolish dreams beyond it. 
To attain to that, he would use every diligence, every efibrt, con¬ 
sistent with uprightness and lionour. 

He^^was connected with a firm of high repute in Parliament 
Street: Bracknell and Street. Oswald Cray was a partner, but liia 
name did not as yet appear : and, as y^ u may readily imagine, the 
lion’s share of the profits did not fall to him. In fact, he had 
entered it very much as his half-brother had entered *the house of 
Dr. Davenal — to obtain a footing. For more substantial roconi- 
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poiise lie was content to wait. Bracknell and Street wwc engineei*a 
to the Hallinghani line, and to Oswald Cray had been entrusted its 
working and management. 

He had said to Lady Oswald, when she reproached him with not 
calling to see her more frequently, that his time w hen at Hailing- 
ham was much occupied. True, so far : but the chief motive wliich 
kei>t liim from her house was a sensitive feeling relating to her 
money. It was not that lie dreaded people’s saying he was looking 
after it : he would have scorned tliat kind of reproach : but he did 
di'ead lest any degree of intimacy should cause her to leave it to 
him. None but a man of nicest honour, entrenched, as it were, in 
^ his own pride, the i>ri«le of rectitude, could have felt this delicacy. 
He did not want Lady Oswald’s money ; he knew that he huci no 
claim upon any of it, no right to it, and he would not throw himself 
ill her way more than he could help, even as a visitor. Oossipping 
Hallinglmm had sfiid ; “My lady would be leaving her nest-egg to 
Mr. ()swahl Cray.” The gossip had penetrated to ]\^r. Oswald 
Cray’s ears, and his only retort w’as a haughty gesture of contempt; 
but ill all probability it tended to increase his dislike to gfiing to 
Lady Oswald’s. Dining these business visits at Hallinghani, he 
sojourned at an excellent inn of tlie old school, a little bej^ond the 
town and tlie Abbey (lardeiis, called “The Apple Tree,” and had 
recently become iimre intimate with the family of Dr. Davciuil. 

Driven all his days 'from his fatlier’s home, allowed to enter it 
only at rai'O inteawals, and tlien as a formal guest, it cannot bo 
supposed tliat Oswald Cray cnterts^iiiied any strong aflbetion for Ips 
half-bi’othcr and sistei's. Such a st-Jite of things wouhl have been 
unnatural, quite in o]>p<>sition to probabilities. It would be wrong 
to say that they disliked each other ; but there was certiiinly no 
lt>ve : civil inditferenco may best express the feeling. Marcus, the 
eltlest child of the second Mrs. Cray, was from three to four years 
younger than Oswald. It had been bettor that Mrs. Cray had 
fostered an alfection between tlicse boys, but she did just the 
reverse. She resented the contempt cast on her husband by the 
Oswalds of Thomdyke ; resented, most unreasonably, the fact that 
the small income of the fk*8t Mrs. Criiy should diave descended at 
once to ^i|^'ald ; she even resented the child’s havii^ taken the 
distinguishing name ; he w’as Oswald Cray ; her son simply Cray. 
How worse than foolish this was of her, how wrong, perhaps tlie 
woman might yet live lo learn: but altogether it excited her 
against Oswald ; and she had kept him aloof fnim her own children, 
and encouraged those children to be jealous of him. When the 
boys beciime men, they met often, and wore cordial enough with 
each other ; but there was no feeling of brotherhood between, tliem ; 
th jre never could be any. 

For a twolvdlnonth after Mr. Cray’s death Mrs. Cray remained 
at rue Abbey, and then left it. It was too expensive* a resi- 
Odwalil Cray, 3 
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deuce for \ cr now—its rent absorbing half her income. She re¬ 
moved with.lior daugliters to a watering-place in Wales, where, as 
she querulously stiid, she hoi)cd they should “ get along. ” Marcus, 
who liad qualified for a suigeoii, became assistont to Dr. Davenal, 
and that gentlemen at length gave him a small share in the profits. 
It was not a full partnoi’ship, openly recognised as “ Davenal and 
Cray, ” nothing of the sort, llallingham know that he was admitted 
to a small share of the proceeds; and they knew that that wa.s all. 
But he would no doubt become a full partner in time. 

He was liked in Hallingham, this young doctoi, and Dr. Davenal 
had done it in kindness, to give him a stfuiding. As (Jie time went 
on, he would have no doubt a larger share—probably soi:^e time 
succeed to the whole. He was considered a suitable partner for 
the‘doctor; the Grays of the Abbey had always been looked up to 
in the town; and young Cray’s .skill as a medical man was in the 
ascendant. Lady Oswald was grt)wing to like him voiy much ; she 
evinced a desire to patronise him, to forwanl his interests; and Dr. 
Davenal was really in hope that .she would adopt him as her at- 
tendiint for tlio daily calls instead of himself. Mr. Cray could 
spare the time fi)r these useless visits better than Dr. Davenal. 
lie, Mr, Cray, resided in lodgings in the town, and was growing in 
favour daily in a professional point of view : not that he had dis- 
pliiyed any unusual skill, but simply tluit Hallingham gave him 
credit for possessing it, because they liked himself. 

There was a lai^e family of the Davenals, as there was of the 
Oswalds—speaking, in both cases, of the days gone l>y. Years and 
years ago Surgeon Davenal’s had been a noted name in Hallingham; 
lie had a large practice, and ho had several children. It is not 
necessary to speak of all the children. Richard (the present Dr. 
Davenal) was the eldest son, and had succeeded to the practice. 
The two other sons, Walter and John, had chosen to enter the 
Church, and both, when ordjiined, had gone out to the West Indies. 
One of them became chaplain to the Bishop of Barbadoos, tire other 
obtained a cliurch in the ishmd, Botli had married there, and 
Caroline Davenal was the only child of Walter, the elder of the 
two. 

Sara WfW t^^;olve 'years (dd when Lor cousin Caroline arrived in 
England, an. orphan; her father and mother were botlf4lea<l. A 
poor clergyman in the West Indies, dyiiig young, was not likel}'^ U> 
have s.'ived money, and the little child, C.'iwdine, had literally 
nothin". Her father wrote an appealiu" letter to his brothei- 
Rickard, on liia deathbed, and Rieh;ird Davenal was not one 
resist such an apjieal. 

“ She shall be as luy child litjncoforth, and Sara’s sister,said ho, 
in the warmth of his hoari., wdion the letter and the child .arrived 
;it Ifallingham. And s<» she had lj<jen. , 

But was by m) means so certain that O.aroline Davenal would 
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not some time bo rich. A veiy largo sum of money wyfi pending in 
her motlier’s family, who were West Indians. It haa become the 
subject of dispute, of litigation, and was at length thrown into that 
f(jrmidable coui-t in England—Chancery. Should it be decided in 
one way, Caroline would receive no benefit; if in another, she 
would come in for several thousand pounds. The probabilities 
were in her favour—^but Chancery, as you all know, is capricious, 
and does not hurry itself to personal inconvenience. 

Upon the death of I)r. Davenal’s wife, his sister Bcttina came t*) 
reside with him, and to rule his children. He had only three— 
Richard, Edwar«l, and Sara. There had been others between 
Edward and Sara, but they had died young. Fine lads, those of 
I Dr, Davenal, although tiny took to plaguing steru Miss Bcttina, 
and aggravatingly called her “Aunt Bett.” Fine young men,’too, 
they grew up—well reared, well educated. Richard embraicod his 
fatlier’s pi-ofcssion; for Edward a commission in “the army was 
purchased, in accordance witli his strong wish, and he w'as now' 
Captiiin Davenal, • 

And Richard Davenal, the eldest son, where was he? Ah! it 
W'as a griovtms stoiy to look back ui)on. It had clouded tlie life 
of Dr. Davenal, and w'ouhl cloud it to the end. Richaixl was dead, 
and Dr. Davenal blamed liimself as the remote c;iuse of tlic death. 

Wlieii Riehaid liad completed his studies, and passed the Ccdlege 
of Surgeons, he returned to Hallingham, and jc>ined his faHier in 
practice, as it had been intended that he sliould. He grew in 
favour; he promised to be as clever as his father: and Hallingham 
courted him. He was a man of attractive presence, of genial nub^- 
ners, and he mixc<l a great deal of ideasure with his life of w'ork. 
Dr, Davenal spoke t<.» him seriously and kindly. He said that too 
much jdeasiire did not agree long w'ith work, could not agree with 
it, and he begged him to l>e more steady. Richard laughed, and 
sjiid he would l)c. A short time, and sbirtling new'S reached the ears 
t)f Dr. Davenal—that Ricliard was thinking of manying one wIjo 
wa.s umlesirable as a wife. Richard, his fine boy, of whom he was 
so fond and lu’oud, marry hfr! It w'as not against the young lady 
luM'self that .so much could be urged, but against her eonuectioiis. 
They W'erc most <ibjectJtonable. Dr, Daveii’al pointed out to 
Ricliard%^t to wed this girl w'ould be a blight upon his prospects, 
a blow to his repxit'ition. Richard could not be brought to see it. 
Tlioiigli not equal t(» themselves in p(wition, she was respoctible, 
ho s;iid ; and lier connections liad nothing to do with itho did 
not marry them, he married her. The feud continued: net an 
open feud, but an undor-cuiTont of opposition and coolne.ss, 
Kichanl would not give up his project, and Dr. Davenal w'<»uld not 
view it with anything but aversion. As to giving his consent, tlmt 
jlr. Davenal i^ever would do; and Richard, hitherto dutiful, was 
not one to go to the extremity of marrying without it. * 
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It was atVliis time, or a little before it, tliat tlio dispute had 
arisen in Bart>adoos touching the money alresuly spoken of. Par¬ 
ticulars of it were written to Dr. Davenal by his brother John, 
explaining also how Caroline’s interests were involved in it. He, 
the Rev. John Davenal, stiid in the same letter that he was anxious 
to send his two little boys to Eurox)C for their education, and w'as 
waiting to lind them a tittiiig escort; ho di<l not care to trust them 
alone "in the ship. As Dr. Davenal read this letter, a sudden 
thought darted into his mind like a flash t)f liglitning. What if he 
sent out Richard ? Richard could learn the detail.^ about this for¬ 
tune, could, if oxf>edient, ui’gc Caroline’s interests ; he o.;uld bring 
back the two little bo5^s, and—the chief thought of all lay behind -- 
it might break olf his engagement ? Quito a glow of satisfaction 
cjime over Dr. Davenal at the thought. 

Ho sought ? conference witli his son. Ho told him that he 
wished him to bake a voyage to Barbadoes ; that Caroline’s interests 
required sojne one to go out; that the two little boys had no friend 
to bring them over. Richard hesitated. To most young men a 
visit to the West Indies would be a welcome distraction; but 
Richard Davenal seemed .strangely to hold back from it. Did some 
inysteridus warning of what it would bring forth dart unconsciously 
across his spirit ? Or did he fear that it might in some way lead to 
his losing the young lady upon wliom he had set his heart / It 
cannot be known. Certain it was—oh how well remembered 
afterwards—that an unaccountable reijugnaiice on Richard’s ]>art 
eynced itself, and only to the urgent persuasion of Dr. Davenal 
did ho at length yield. Ho yielded, as it were, under j)rotest, and 
ho said so, sacrificing his own strong wislies to liis father’s. 

Ho set sail; and ho wrote on Ids arrival at Barbadoes, after a 
fine passage; and the next letter tliey received, a fortnight after- 
w’ai’ds, w'as not from him, but from his uncle, the clergyman. 
Kicliard had died of yellow fever. 

It seemed to turn the current <if Dr, Djivenal’s life. He blamed 
himself: but for his scheming—^andiii that moment of intenso grief, 
he called it scheming—Richard, his best iieloved son, would be still 
by his side to bles3 him. He had L*ver ,been open and straight¬ 
forward; andSicvcr, so long fuj he lived, would he scW.i.e jjgain. 
In his unhajqdness, he began to re; roach liimself ^or having 
needlessly opi)osed Richard’s marrh%e. He sent for the young girl, 
and found her pretty, modest, and gentle, and his repentance 
increased itself fourfold. He informed her very kindly and con¬ 
siderately of the unhapYiy fact of Richard’s death, and told her that 
should any memento be found for her aii(iidst Richard’s effects when 
they arrived—any letter, no matter w’lat—it should be given to her. 

But tluit death had changed Dr. Davciud into an old marr; i>j> 
the two years which had elai>sed since, he had aged Ven years botli 
in looks‘ami constitution. No wonder tiuit a si)asni of laiiu crj>.;se<l 
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liis face when Mr. Cray asked him wliethcr he shoujifl rt'fu^<‘ 
Caroline. Yon can now understand his answer: 


him 

“So long as I 

live I shall never * forbid ’ marriage to any over whom I hold 
control: ” and you can understand the anguish of the tone in which 
it was sj)okon. 

And we have now done with retrospect. 


CHAPTER VI. 

NKAL’.S CXRIO.'SITY. 

Thky s«it around tlic dinner-table ; Dr. Davcnal, Miss Bettina, Sarfl, 
and Caroline, ft was an unusually silent table. Dr. Davcnal could 
not digest the proi>o.sal of Mr. Cray for Caroline; Caroline was 
conscious and timid; Sara scented someihing not ,^together 
comfortable in the air, and did not raise her eyes from nor plate; 
and it was one of the especially deaf days of Miss Bettina. 

Neal moved about noiselessly. Being a treasure of a servant, of 
rourae he always did move noiselessly. Quite an artistic perform- 
.'.nce was Neal’s waiting. In his ow'n person he did the waiting of 
tln*ee; and so tmnquilly assiduous was his mode of accomplishiiig 
it, so perfect indeed were all Neal’s ways in the household, that 
Miss Bettina rarely let a day pass without sounding his praises. 

Strange to say, the doctor did not like him. Why it was, or 
liow it was, ho could not tell, but he had never taken to Neal. 
.sti-ong was the feeling, that it may almost be said he disliked Neal. 
And yet the man fulfilled all his duties so well that there was no 
faidt to be found with him, no excuse to be given for discliaiging 
him. The doctor’s last indoor man-servant had not been anything 
like as efiicient as Neal, was not half so fine a gentleman, had ten 
fatdts w^hc ro Neal did itot appear to have onh. But the doctor 
had lilvSHf^od, honest old Cilcs, had kept him for niiuiy years, and 
only parted with him when he grew' too old to work. 

Then Neal presented himself. Neal had once lived with Lady 
Oswald; hsul been groenn of the chambers at Thonidykt^ in Sir 
John’s time, and Lady Oswald kept him for a twelvemonth after 
Sir John’s death, and almost cried when she parted with him; but 
Neal refused point-blank to go out with the carriage, and Lady 
Oswald did not wish to keep three men-servants. Neal found a 
il^ace in London, and they lost sight of him for some yeara; but he 
ruadc his appearance at I^ady Oswald’s a^in one day—having come 
down by the new railroad to see what change it hod made in the 
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old place, aild t*> pay his i-espccts to my lady.. My lady was 
f^ratified hy the attention, and inquired what he was doinj;f. Ho 
had left his siliisitum, ho answered, and he had some thoughts of 
trying for one in the coiintiy; my lady was aware, no doubt, how 
close and smoky London was, and he found that it hivd told uj)on 
his health; if he could hear of a quiet place in the country ho 
believed he might be induced to take it, however disfidvantageous it 
might bo in a pecuniary point of view. Did my lady hap]>en to 
know of one'? My lady did happen t*> know of one : Dr. Davenal 
was then parting with old Cliles. She thoiiglit it wf)uld ^'o the very 
place for Neal; Neal the very man for the place; aim in her 
proi>eusity for managing other people’s business, which was as 
stn>ng upon Lady Oswald as it is upon many more of us, she ordered 
her carriage, and drove to Dr. Davcnal’s, and never left him until 
lie had promised Neal the situation. 

r In truth, Dr. Davenal deemed that Neal would suit him very 
well, provided he could bring his notions down to the ])lHce ; and 
that, as Lady Oswald said, Neal intended to do. Ihit t<i ho groom 
of the cliambors to a nohloman who kept his score or so of servants 
(for that','it was undei’stood, had hcon Neal’s situation in Lond<ui), 
and to he sole indoor man-servant to a doctor, keejung only three 
maids besides, and the coachman in the stables, would be a great 
descent in life. Neal, liowever, Jicccpted the place, and Dr. 
Davenal took liim on the recommendation of Lady Oswald without 
referring to the nobleman in town. 

- But even in the preliminaiy interview when the engagement was 
made, Dr. Davenal felt a dislike for the man stealing over him. 
Tiistinct would have prompted him to say, “You will not suit mo;” 
rcasfui overpowered it, and whispered, “ Ho will prove an excellent 
servant; ” and Dr. Davenal etigaged him. Th.at was just before 
Richard wont out to liarbadocs, find ever since then the doctt>r liad 
been saying to himself how full of prejudice was his dislike, con¬ 
sidering the excellent servant Neal proved to be. But he could 
not got rid f)f the prejudice. 

Neal cleared the .tabic when dinner was, over, and placo<l dessert 
upon it. Dr. 'Davenal did not care for dessert; decmed^.i?”aste of 
time to sit at it; hut Miss Bettina, wlio favoured inost of the 
customs and fashions of her girlhood, would as soon have thought 
of dispensing with dinner. Dr. Davenal generally withdrew with 
the clot^i; sometimes, if not busy, ho stayed a few minutes to chat 
witlf his daughter and Caroline; but calls on his time and services 
were made after dinner as well as before it. 

On this day he did not leave his p? \ce. He sat at the foot of the 
table, Miss Davenal opposite to him, the young ladies befrweep. 
them, one on each side. Interrupted by Lady Oswald in tWe 
afternoon, he had not yet spikon to Caroline; and that lie 
preiiaring to do now. 
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He drew his chair near to her, and began in low/^oncs, Sara 
rose soon, and quitted the room; Miss Davonal was quite deaf; 
they were practically alone. 

“ My dear, Mr. Cray is not the man I would have chosen for 
you. Are you aware how very small is the income he derives from 
his partnership with mo ? ” 

Caroline caught up the damask dessert na]ikiii, and began pulling 
out its fringe. “His prospects are very fair, Uncle Richard." 

“Fair enough, insomuch as he may enjoy the whole of this 
l)ractico in time. But that time may be long in coming, Caroline; 
twenty years hence, for all we know. I shall be only seventy tlien, 
and my father at seventy was as good a man as I am now. ” 

Her fingers pulled nervously at the fringe, and she did not’jaiso 
lier eyes. “ 1 hope y<»u will live much longer than that, Uncle 
Richard,” * 

“As long as 1 live, Caroline, and retain health and strength, ho 
long shall I pursue my practice and take the largest ishare of ils 
profits. Mr. Cray understood that perfectly when I admitted him 
to a small share as a partner. 1 di<l it for his sake, to give him a 
standing in the town. I had no intention of biking a partner ; I 
wished only for an assistant; but out of regard to his prospects, 1 
decide*! to give him a trilling share, and suflercd it to be known in 
Hallingham that ho had bec«mie my partner. He has only two 
hundred a year from me.” 

“ It does not cost much to live,” said Caroline. “We need not 
keep many servants. ” , 

Dr. Davenal paused, feeling that she washt>pelesslyinexperiencod. 

■ “ My dear, wdiat do you suppose it costs us to live as wo do ?— 
hero, in this house ? ” 

“ Ever so much,” was Caroline's lucid answer. 

“It costs me quite twelve liundred a year, Car(»li)ic, and I have 
no house-rent to pay.” 

tiihc did not answer. Miss Davenal’s sharp eyes caught sight *.>f 
Caroline’s finger's, and she demanded what she w^as doing with the 
napkin. Caroline laid it on the table beside her plate. 

“b^jljmiiot afford to’increase Mr. Cray’s salary very much,” 
continueoOr. Davenal. “ 1 do not feel inclined to reduce my own 
stylo of living, and Edward draws largely upon me. Extravagant 
fellows, those young officer's ! ” added the doctor, falling into 
abstractioir. “Not one of them, 1 believe, makes ,Iiis pay 
suffice.” » 

He paused. Caroline took up a biscuit and began crumbling it 
on her plate. 

“The very utmost tlrat I could afford to give Irini would be 
four hundred*per annum,” resumed Dr. Davenal; “and I believo 
, "hat I shall incoirvenience myself to do this. But that ‘is not it. 
There-” 
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“ Oil, Jlichunl, it is aini>Ic ! Four hiiiitlrecl a year! We 

could not spend it. ” 

He Lhook his Jioad at the interruption and at its unconscious 
ignorance. 

“ Caroling, T was going to say that the mere income is not all the 
question. If you in any Mr. Cray, ho can make no settlement 
upon you ; more than that, he has no homo, no furniture. I think 
he has been jirecipitato; inconsiderately so. Few men would ask 
a young lady to be tlieir wife until they had a l:ouse to take her to; 
or funds to procure one.” 

Caroline’s eyes filled witli tears. Slie ha<l hard work to keep 
them from dropping. 

“Carine,” he said caressingly, “is it quite irrevocable, this 
attachment ? ” 

The tears overflowed now. She murmured some words which 
the doctor only caught sufliciontly to gather that it was irre¬ 
vocable—or^ that at any rate the young hidy thought so. Ho 
sighed. 

“Listen to me, child. I should never attempt to oppose your 
inclinations; I sliould not think of forbidding any marriage that 
you had tet your Jieart upon. If you have fixed on Mr. Cray, or 
he on you—it comes to tlie same—I will not set my will against it. 
But on© thing 1 must urge upon you both-- to wait. ” 

“ Do you dislike Mr. Cray, Cncle Richard” 

“Dislike him! no, child. Have 1 not made him my partner? 
I IJike him personally very much. I don’t know whether lie has 
much stability,” continued the doctor, in a musing tone, as (hougli 
he were debating the question w’ith himself. “ But let that pa.ss. 
My objection to him for you, Caroline, is chiefly from a pecuniary 
view of the matter. ” 

“ I am sure wc .shall have enough,” she answ’crcd. 

“Jflgive my consent, Carry, I shall do it under protest; and 
make a bargain with you at the same time. ” 

Caroline lifted her eyes. 

“ What protest ?—wdiat baigain ? ” she asked. 

“The protest, tJod. J give my consent ’•gainst my better judg¬ 
ment. Tlie baigain, that when you find you have nnp^fi'-d im¬ 
prudently and cannot make both ends i oet, you don’t turn round 
and blame me.” 

She bent her eyes with a smile and shook her hG.ad in answer, 
and bewail twisting the chain that lay upon her fair neck. She 
wore’the santo rich dress that she had worn in tlie aftenmon, as did 
Sara; but the high bodies had been exchanged for low ones, 

“I will not withhold my c(»nsent But,” he added, his'tone 
changing to the utmost seriousness, “I shall recommend you bot^ 
to wait. To wait at least a year or two. You ard very young 
only twenty,” 
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J am twouty-onc, Vnelo Richard, ’ Jic i'-'-'HT ’ 'jjifJc/iij; Jt 
is Hura wlio is (U)Jy twenty. ” 

He smiled at the eager tone. One 3 ’^ea ojiis so niucli to tlio 
young. 

“Twenty'-onc, then: since last week, I ’ Jiove. Ai i T-lark is 
three or four years fdder. You can well U'l- d to wait. A year rjr 
two’s time may make a wonderful di/ierenco in the position of 
atfairs. Your share of that disputed proi)erty may have come to 
you, rendering a settlement ui)on you possible; and Mark, if lie 
eh(M).ses to l)c saving, may have got chairs and tables togetlier. 
Pcrhai)S I may increase his share at once to help him do it.” 

, “ Would you be so kind as enlighten me as to the tojac of your 

(xaiversathm Avitli Caroline, Hr. Davenal ?” * • 

The intevrujition came from Miss I’ettina. Heaf as she was, it 
was impossildu not to jierceivo that some subject of unusual moment 
wa.s being discussed, an<l nothing aniifyed her more th.an to fancy 
•she was purposely kept in the dark. For the last live minutes she 
had s;it ominously* ujiright in her chair. Very upright slie always 
did .sit, at all times and seasons; but in moments of displeasure it 
was unpleasantly perccj>tib]e. Hr. Davenal ro.se from his seat and 
walked towards Iut, bending his face a little forward. Hi/disliked 
talking to her on lier veiy deaf day.s : it made him hoarse for hours 
afterwards. 

“ CfiToline w.ints to bo married, Bettina,” 

Miss Bettina caught the right w(»rds this time, but she doubted 
it. JShe had not yet learnt to look upon Caroline as anything 1ml*a 
cliild. Could the world have gone round in accordance with the 
ifleas of Miss Bettina, no one with any regard to in-opriety would 
have mniTied until the age of thirty. Ift'r cold grey ej es gradiudly 
oj)oned as she looked fnmi one to the other. 

“ Wjints to be what, did you say (” 

“To be married, Aunt Belt,” cried the doctor. “It’s the 
fa.s1iion with the young folk nowadays ! You were not in so groat 
a hurry when you w'ere young. ” 

The doct(»r spoke in no spirit of joking—as a stranger might have 
sujiposod—M iss Ha venal Veing Miss Havenal still: Bettina Havenal 
had 1 iA#^,v,y romance in life. In her j'oung days, when she w’as 
not much mder than Cai'olinc, a poor curate had sought to make 
her his wife. 8 h(? was greatly attached to him, but he w'as very, 
very poor, and prudence said, “Wait until better times shall come 
for him.’’ Miss Bettina’s fatlicr and mother were living th^iithe 
latter a great invalid; and that also weighed with her, for iii her 
duty and affection she did not like to leave her homo. Aj, cold 
and nnsympathising as she appeared to be now, Bettina Havenal 
hjid once been a warm, hiving girl, an affectionate daughter. And 
sti, by her oAvn* decree, she waited and waited, and in her Jfcliirtietli 
year that poor curate, never piMmoted to riches, had died—died of 
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bad air, anct haapd work, and poor noiirisliiiienfc. His duties were 
thrown in the midst of one of rmr worst metropolitan districts ; and 
they wore heavy, and his stipend was small. From' that time 
Bettina Dftvcnal’s disposition had cliangcd; slio’grcw cold, formal, 
hard: repentance, it was suspected, was ever uirnn her, that she 
liad not risked prudence and saved his life. Her own fortune 
added to what he earned, would at least have kept him from the 
evils of poveity. 

“Who wants to marry her?” questioned Miss Davcnal, when 
slic could take her condemning eyes from Caroline. 

“Mark Cray.” 

T)ir words seemed to pacify Miss Davenal in a slight degree, and • 
her head relaxed a very little. “She might do worse, Tlichard. 
He is a goml man, and 1 dare say he is making money. Those civil 
engineers got on well.” 

“1 said Murk Cray, Aunt Bott,” repeated the doctor. 

“Mark! Jk won’t do. He is only a boy. He has neither 
house nor money.” 

“Just what I say,” said the doctor. “J tell her they mu.st 
wait. ” a 

“ Mad ! To lie sure they must be mad, both of them,” ctunplai- 
santly acquiesced Miss Davenal. 

“SVait, 1 .said, Bci.tina,” nwired the doctor. 

“ You need not rave at mo, Richard. 1 am not }\s deaf as a post. 
Who says anything about ‘ fate V Fate, indeeil! don’t talk of fat e 
to me. Where’s your common-sense gone to ? ” 

“Wait, I said. Aunt Bett! W-a-i-t! I tell them they must 
wait.” 

“No,” said Aunt Bett. “ Better break it off.” 

“ J do^^hink they will,” returned the doctor, 

Missj^reCTmli turned her eyes on Caroline. That young huly, left 
to hd|Bd^ had pretty nearly done for the napkin. Khc droado'd 
but rffE'* person in the world, and that was stem Aunt Bettina. 
Miss Bettina rose in her slow stately fashion, and turned Caroline’s 
drooping face towards her. 

“ What in the world has put it iiitf» your head to think of Mark 
Criiy?” 

“I didn’t think of him before he thought me,” was poor 
Caroline’s excuse, which, as a matter of course. Miss Davenal did 
not catch. 

“'•Has it ever occurred to you to reflect, Caroline, how voiy seri¬ 
ous a step is that of settling in life ? ” 

“We shall get along. Aunt Bettina.” 

“I don’t know that you would got along if you maiTied Mark 
Cray. I don’t like Miirk Cray. I did not think-r” 

“ Why don’t you like him, aunt ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Miss Bettina. “He is too light and 
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carclcHs. T did not think it a wise stci> of your unclcV to tiiko him 
into partnership; but it was not niy province to interfere. The 
Grays brought it to nothing, you know. Lived like princes for a 
few years, and when affairs came to be looked into at Mr. Cray’s 
death, the money w^as gone.” 

“That was not Mark’s fault,” returned Caroline indignantly. 
“It ought to be no reason for your disliking hm. Aunt Bettina.” 

“ It gives one prejudices, you see. He maybe bringing it to the 
same in his own case before his life’s over. ” 

“You might as well say the sfmic of Osw'ald,” resentfully spc»ko 
Caroline. 

* “No; Osw'ald’s different. He is 'worth a thousand of Miirk. 
Don’t think of Mark, Caroline. You might do so much bet ter; 
][ictter in all ways.” 

“1 don't care to do better,” was the rebellious’answer. And 
then, half-fn’ghtened, repenting its insolence, poor Caroline burs^ 
into tears. She felt very indignant at the dispiU’agcmeilt <}f Mark. 
F^n’tunately for her, Miss Da venal mist<iok the words. 

“ Wc don’t care that you should do better ! Of coui*so w^e care. 
What are you thinking of, child ? Yt)ur uncle studies youivntercsl s 
as much as iPb would study Sara’s. ” 

“ More ! ” impulsively interrupted the doctor, wdio Avas pacing 
the room, his hands under his coat-tails. “ I might feel less scru¬ 
pulous in oi)posing Sara’s inclination. ” 

“ y<iu hear, Caroline ! The doctor oj>poscs this inclination of 

I )) ^ 

youj's ! 

Car«dino gave him a look of hclidcss ai>pcal : not only that he 
Avould 7iot oi)[)ose it, but that he would set Miss Davenal right. 

“ J don’t o]>pose it, Btjttina ; J don’t go so far as tlmt. I.rccom- 

meiul them to wait. In a year or two-” 

A loud knock at the hall-door sl^irilod Dr. Djivenal. Knwks 
lliere were pi'otiy frequent—loud ones too ; but this was vmusually 
loud and long. And it startled soine one besides the doctor. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AX INTERKUrTION. 


Ti^AT some onA was Neal. Neal’s mind Avas by far too composed to 
be rufiQed by any sort of shock, and Neal’s nerves Avere in first-rate 
order. It happened, however, that Neal was rather unpleasantly’ 
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near to ihe^rojit door at that iiiomont, and tlic sudden sound, so 
sharp and Jong, did make him stiirt. 

When Neal removed the dinner tilings, lie placed Iiis jdato and 
glasses in tJie pantry, and cari'ied the tray with the other articles 
flown to the kitchen. In going upstairs again he was called by 
Watsfin, tlie upper woman servant of the family, who was as old as 
Neal himself, and had livotl with them for some years. She was in 
the apartment opening from the kitchen, a boarded room with a 
]>ieoe of square c;irpet in the middle. It was called the housc- 
keciier’s room, and was used as a sitting-room by the sf'rvants wdicn 
their w'ork "was over for the day. The servants’ entrant.' to the 
house was on this low'cr lloor; stops ascending from it to the outer , 
door in the back garden. 

“ Did you call me ? ” asked Neal, looking in. 

Watson w^•is^busy pxpering some jars of jam. She turned at the 
(jiucstion, displaying a sallow face with (piick dark eyes, and pointed 
to a note lying on the table before her. 

“ A note for Miss Sara, Neal. It came five minutes ago.” 

“,1 ossy might have brought it up,” remarked Neal. “Letters 
should never be delayed below.” 

“Jesi^y has stepped out,” explained Watson. “And I want to 
get to an end with this jam; Miss Bottina expected it was done and 
put away this morning.” 

Neal carried the note up to his pantry, and there examined it. 
But beyond the fact that it was superscribed “Miss Sara Davenal,” 
Neal could gather no information to gratify his curiosity. The 
llandwriting was not familiar to him; the envelope displayed neither 
crest nor coat-of-arms. Ho held it u[>, butnottlic most scrutinising 
eye could detect any thing through it; he gingerly tried the fastening 
of the envelope, but it would not open w'ithout tearing. As ho was 
thus engaged he heard the diuing-rotim d<Kjr f»pcn, and pooped out 
of his pantry. 

It was Miss Sara. She was going up-stairs to the drawing-room. 
Neal heard her enter it; and after the la]>se of a minute or two, ho 
followed her, bearing the note on a silver waiter. She liad shut 
herself in. Sqmelftjw that conferent o in the dining-room w'as making 
her nervims., 

“Who brought it, Neal?” she caretcssly asked, taking tlic note 
from the v aiter. 

“ I am unable to say, miss. It came Avhen I was waiting at 
dimjyar.' ’ 

Neal retired, closed tlie drawing-room door, and descended to his 
pantry. Tliero he began making preparations for washing his glasses, 
rather noisy ones for Neal. Ho put some water into a woixlen b«^'h 
s rinsed the glasses in it, and turned them down to dry. ifavTfrg^' 
advance^ thus far, it probably struck Neal that a slight interlude'of 
recreation might be accejitabJe. 
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He stole cautiijusly as far as the dining-room door, and there eame 
to a lialt, bending down his ear. Neal could calculate^ his chances 
.‘IS well as tlie best living spy. He could nob be t^iken unawares by 
Miss Sara from the drawing-room or the servants from the kitchen; 
and his sense of hearing was so acute, partly from nature, partly 
from exercise, that no one could approach the dining-room 
door from the inside without his receiving ample warning. Neal 
had not played his fiivourite j^art for years to be surprised at 
last. 

There ho luid remained, listening to anything in the dining-room 
there might be to hear, until aroused by that strange knock—so loud 
^ and long, that, cv(‘ii he was startled, (sliding back to his pantiy, a 
.slight clatter there "W'ith spoons and forks, and Neal came forth to 
the summons, with a far ileeter foot tlian Neal generally permitted 
himself, for the knocker had begun again and wa^ sounding in¬ 
cessantly. 

“Xs all the town dying muttered "Neal. • 

Ife opene«l the door, and there burst in two fine lads, sending 
tlieiv ringing laughter through the house, and nearly uiisetting the 
man in their wild liaste, as they sprang pist him into the dining¬ 
room, and on Dr. Da venal. Sara, alarmed at the unusivd noise, 
came running dowm. 

“ Y«)u r()guos I ’’ exclaimed the doctor, “What brings you here 
to-day / ” 

They were too excited to oxjdaiii very lucidly. One day extra in 
a schoolboy’s holidays, cspceifdly at their commencement, will tuj;^i 
young heads crazy. I'lio usher who was to tfike charge of the 
boys whose homes lay this way, had received news that morning 
of the illness of a relative, and had to leave a day sooner; so they 
left also. 

“ Nothing loth, I’ll answer for it,” cried Dr. Davenal; and the 
b«jys laughed. 

Ho plaecd'thcm both before him, and looked first at one, then 
at the otlier, noting what alteration the months had made. There 
was a general likeness hetw’oeii them, as regarded ej’os, hair, .and 
complexion, hut none in»features. Diehard, thi eldjjst, generally 
c;illed''54»k, ^ was a g(^<xl-tompered, saucy-looking boy, wjth a turnetl- 
U[> nose; llfeopold had more delicate features, and seemed less 
strong, 

‘ ‘ You have botli grown, ” said the doctor ; ‘ ‘ but Leo’s thin. How 
do your studies get on, Dick ? ” * 

“Oil--middling,” acknowledged Dick, .a remarkably candid hid. 

‘ ‘ Uncle Richard, I’m the best cricketer in the whole school. There’s 
not tine of the fellows can come uj) to me.” 

' '^■’The best what, Richard ? ” BJiid Miss Bettiua, bending her nre 
to the lad. * 

“Cricketer, Aunt Bett,” repeated Ricliaril, 
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“Goo^bov ! ” sa 


“Good Of>y ! ” said Miss BoUina approvingly, 
the best sch^Lu’ always, and you will be the best, 
a i>ot f)f fresh jam for tea, Dick.” 


“ Resolve to l)e 
You shall have 


Dick smothered his laughter. 


Aunt Bett. Leo is : but he’s a muff at cricket.” 


am not a good scholar at all, 


“Nt)tagood scholar!” repeated Miss Bettina, “Did you not 
tell me you me you were the best scholar ? ” 

No. I said 1 was the best cricketer,” responded Dick.” 

“ Oh,” said Miss Betting,, her face resuming its severity. “ That 
will do you no good, Richard.” 

“ Aren’t you deafer than before. Aunt Bett ? I am sure you are 
just as deaf again as you were at Cliristmas ! Uncle Richard, we 
had a boat-race yesterday. I was second oar.”-' 

don’t like those boat-races,” hastily inten*upted Cartdiiie. 

“Girls never do,” said Mr. Ricliard, loftily. “The}’’ wouldn’t 
like to blister*tlieir hands with the oars ! Look at mine.” 


« 


He extended his right luind, palm upwards, triumphantly. Dr. < 
Davenal sj«>ke. 

“ I don t like boat-racing for you boys, either, Dick. 

“Oh, it was grand, Uncle Richard! One of the boats tipi>od 
f)ver, aiyl the fellows got a ducking. ” 

“Thaf’s just it,” sjiid Dr. Davenal. “Boats ‘tip’ over when 
you inexperienced young gentlemen least expect it. It has led to 
loss of life sometimes, Dick.” 

“ Any mutrean scramlde out of the water, Uncle Richard. Some 
of us fellows can swiiii like otters. ” 


'‘“And some can’t swim at all, I suppo.se. What did Dr. Keen 
say when ho hcartl of the boatful going over ? ” 

Richard Davenal raised his honest eyes to his undo, suriirise in 
their depths. “ It didn’t get to Keen’s ears, Uncle Richard ! lie 
knevv nothing of tlie boat-race ; w'e had it out of bounds. As if 
Keen wouldn’t have stopped it, if lie had known, ife thought we 
were olf to the cricket-Jield. ” 


“Well, you must be a nice lot of bf>ys! ” cried Dr. Davenal, 
quaintly. “ Does ho give a ijrize for honour ? You’d win it, Dick, 
if he did.” 

Dick laiightd. It’s the same at all soliools, Uncle Riclmrd. If 
we let the masters into the secret of all our fun, mi^^itylittle of 
it .should we get.” 

“I think they ouglit to know of tlie fun that consists in going 
on tlio,wAtcr. There’s danger in that.” 

^ ‘VNot a bit of it, Uncle Richard. It was the jolliost splash ! 
The chief trouble was getting dry tilings to put on. They had been 
put up in the boxes ready to come home with us, and we luulto manage 
no end of stratagem to get at them.” 

“ A jolly splash was it! Were you one of the immersed ones, 
Dick V’r 
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“ Not I, ” returned Dick. “ As if we second-desk fellows couldn’t 
manage a boat better than that! Leo was.” 

“ How many of you wore drowned, Leo ? ” 

Leo opened his eyes. Drowned^ Uncle Richard! Not one. 

We scramblotl out like fun. There’s no fear of getting drowned.” 

“ No fear at all, as it seems to nio,” returned the doctor. “ But 
there’s djinger of it, Leo. ” 

Leo made no reply. Dr. Davenal remained silent f«)r a minute, 
lost in thought; then hesatdown, and held the two lads in front of him. 

“Did either of you ever observe a white house, lying back on a 
hill, just as you pass the next stittion to this —Hildon ? ” 

“1 know it,” cried out Richard. “ It is old Low’s.” 

I “Old Low’s, if you choose to call him so, but he is not as old as 
I am, Master Dick. Some people in that neighbourliood calle<l him 
Squire Low. He is Lady Oswald’s hindlord. A few years ago, 
boys, r was sent for to bis house; that very house ^q)on tlie hill. 
Mr. Low’s mother was living with him then, and 1 found she 
was taken ill. I went several days in succession. Sometimes I sjiw’ 
Mr. Low’s sons, three nice lads, but daring as you two are, and 
about your present age. One afternoon,—^listen, both of yrm,—T 
had no sooner arrived home from Mr. Low’s, than 1 was sur])ri8e<l 
to sec one of his men riding up hero at highest speed. The railway 
was not opened then. I feared old Mrs. Low might be M'^orse, and 
hastened out to the man myself. He luid come galloping all the w;ty, 
and asked me to gallop back as quickly-” 

“Old Mrs. Low was dead ! ” cried quick Dick. 

“No, sir, she was iw)t dead. Slie was no worse than when T lifAl 
left her. Mr. Low’s three sons had done just what you tell nio you 
did yesterday. They went upon the river at Hildon in a rowing- 
iKjat, and the boat upset—tipped over, as you call it; and the i)oor 
boys had not found it so easy to .scramble out as you, Le<», and >our 
<‘omrades did. One of them was out, the man .said; ho thought 
tlie other two w^ore not. So I mounted my own horse and hastened 
over.” 

“But what did they want W'itli you, Uncle Richard? Were 
there no doctors near 1 ” 

“ YjBs. When I got there a doctor was bendingxjver the lad; 
but Mrt^Lo”; had confidence in me, and in his distress he sent for 
mo. It was the youngest who was saved—James.” 

“ Wluit James Low who goes about in that hand-chair.” 

“The very same, Dick. From that hour he has nevpr had 
proper use of his limbs. A species of rheumatic affection—we icall 
it so for want of a better name—-is ever upon him. When tlie 
illness and fever which supervened upon the accident were over, and 
lasted some weeks, we found his strength did not return t«i 
he ha^ remained a confirmed invalid. And that was the 
lesult of one of those upsets which you deem so hannless.”. 
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“ Will lit^novor gel well ?” asked Leo 

“Never rfear.” 

“And the two other boys, Uncle lliehard ? 13id they scramble 
out at last ? ” 

‘‘No, Leo. They were drowned.” 

Leo remained silent; Dick also. Dr. Da venal resumed. 

“ Yes, they were drowned. 1 sbjod in the room where the 
coffins rested, side by siile, flic day bcbire the funeral, Mr. Low 
witli me. He told how' gencrjilly obedient his poor boys were, 
ex(!npt in that one cxceidioii of going upon the water. had had 
some contentions with them upon iliu point; he had a great -dislike 
to the water-a dread of their venturing on it, for the river at^ 
HiKh)n is dangerous, and the boys were inexperienced. But they 
were high-spirited boys, who could see no danger in it, and-—listen, 
Dick f—did n^>t belitwe there was any. And they thought they 
would just risk it for once, and tlicy did so ; and this was the 
vesult. I ,shall never forget their fatlicr’s grief as he told me all 
this over the poor cold faces in the coflins.” 

The young Davenals ha<l grown sober. 

“Lads, 1 have told you this little incident to prove to you that 
there is^ danger connected wdth the waiter, nu)re particularly f(»r 
inexperienced boys. Where does the school get the l^oats ? ” 

“We hire them,” answered Dick, “There’s a boat club in the 
pl^c; men who keep btwits, and hire them out to any one who’ll 
s^ay for them. ” 

■ , “ They should bo forbidden to hire them out to sclnml-boys of 
‘ your age. I think I shall tlrop a hint of the matter to Dr, Keen.” 

Dick Da venal grew frightened. “For goodness sjvkc don’t do 
that, Uncle Richard! If the schof)l knew it reached Keen through 
you, they’d send me and Leo to Coventry.” 

“ I’ll tak(i care you don’t get .sent to Coventry through me, Dick. 
But I caniutt lot you run the risk of being drowned.” 

“ I don’t think I’ll go 4>n the water again at school, Ihiclo 
Richard,” Siiid Leo, who h.ad sat down, Jind was nin-sing his leg 
thoughtfully. 

“ 1 don’t n|uch*thiiik you will,” said 'he doctor. 

Leo continued to nurse hi.s leg. Dick, who had littWlhought 
about him, had thrown his anus roun(l Sara’.s wafst, and was 
whispering to her. Both the lads loved Sara. When tliey had 
arrived little strangers from the West Indies, new to the doctor's 
hovjse 'and its inmates, they had Liken wonderfully to Sara, and she 
to them. You do not need L) be told that they were the lads poor 
Richard Daveiial was to have escorted over; and that when they 
came they had brought his elFects with tLem. ‘ 


ones, 
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CHAPTER VJII 

A BARGAIN. 

Meanwhile Mr. Osm'hIcI Cray had diiiod at his rustic inn, and was 
on his way to pay an evening visit at Dr. Da venal’s. In passing 
along jNcw Street he encountered his half-brother, turning hastily 
rnit of his lodgings. 

“Were you coming in, Oswald ” fusked Marcus, as they shook 
' h inds. “ I heard you were down.” 

“Not now,” replied Oswald. “ 1 am going on to Dr. Daven.-il’s, 
and 1 go uj» again by the night train. My visit here to-day was to 
Lady Oswald. We are going to take a i>ioeo of her grounds for 
’ sheds, and she does not like it.” 

“Not like it!” echoed Mark. “It’s worse than that. You 
sliouhl have seen the w'uy she was in this aftenioon. It won’t 
interfere with the grounds.” 

“Not at all. But she cannot be brought to sec that it will not. 
In point of fact, it sounds far W'orsc than the reality will prove. I 
w'Hs in hopes of being the first to break the new's to her: so much 
lies ill the way a thing is bild. ” 

“She said this afternoon that it all lay with you. That you 
could si>are her grounds if you would.” 

“ I wisli it did lie wdtli me, but it does m>t. The company have 
fixed upon the site, Low has given liis concurrence, and there’s no 
more to bo .said or (huie. 1 am very soriy, but it has boon no dfiing 
of mine. W'ill you go wdtii me to the doctor’s, Mark ? ” 

Marcus hesitated, and then .said he had ratlier not call that evening. 

“ Why'(” asked Oswald. 

“ W'ell—the fact i.s,-—1 don’t see why T may not toll you, ■—T 
have been asking the doctor this aftenioon for Caroline. He did 
nob give mo a positive answer, one way or the other; and I don't 
think it will look well to press a visit upon them just ruuv.” 

Osv'Nd Cray’s w'as not a demonstrative eountenahec, but cer¬ 
tainly it exhibited marked sUiprise now', and he gazed at his brother 
inf|uiringly. 

“You are surely not thinking of marrying ? ” 

“Yes, 1 am. Why should I not think of it ? ” 

“ But what liave you bo many upon i ** 

“Oil—I must get Dr. Davenal to increase my share of income. 
By a word he dropped this aftenioon ivhen we w^ere talking of it, 

1. fpney ho would increase it to four hundred a-ycar. We might 
iiianage upon that.” 

Oswald Cray made n<> immediate reply. He, pmiid and self- 

OswaM Cray, 4 
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rolifinh, woi^Id have felt both imiii and shame at tlic very thought 
of marrying upon licl]> given by c)thoi‘s. 

“ You are thinking it’s not enough^ Oswald ? ” 

“ Tt might bo enough for prudent peojde. But 1 don’t think it 
would be enough for you and Caroline Davenal. Mark, 1 fancy 
—I shall not offend you ?—I fancy you arc not of a prudent turn of 
mind. ” 

“I don’t know that I am. But any man can bo prudent when 
it’s necessary that he should be so. ” 

“It has not always proved so.” 

“ 1 sec you think me a spendthrift, ” said Mark good-humoui‘<Hlly. 

“Not exactly that. 1 think you could not live upon as small an, 
incfn'iic as some can. Dr. Davenal gives you, I believe, two hundred 
a-ycar, and you have been with him six months: my opinion is, 
Mark, that at the year’s end you will lind the two hundred has 
n<»thing like kept you. You will be looking about for another, 
'hundred to pay debts Avith. 

“Are you so particularly saving yourself? ” retorted Mark. 

“ That is not the (jucstion, Mark ; I .am not going to be married,’’ 
answered OsAvald, with a smile. “ But f do s;xve. ” 

“If the doctor will giv4) me four hundred a-year to begin with, 
there will be no need to wait." 

“You have no furniture." 

“That’s easily ordered,” s.aid Mark. 

“Vciy easily, indeed,” laughed Osw.ald, “But it will have to 
be paid for. ” 

“It won’t take much. \Vc sh.all not set up in a grand way. 
Ami we can pay by instfilmcnts.” 

“A bad beginning, Mark.” 

Mark winced. “Are you going to turn against me, Oswald, ami 
throw cold water on it ? ” 

Oswald Cray looked very grave as he answered. Mark was not 
his own brother, and he could not urge him torj much; but a con¬ 
viction seated itself in his heart, perhaps not for the first time, that 
Mark had inherited their father’s imprudence. 

“These emsiderations are for you, Mark; not for me. If I 
speak of them to you, T do so only in your true intero^^t. •'H'o have 
never been brothers, therefore I do iiol presume to give you a 
bn)thcr’K counsel, - -you would deem 1 had no right to do it. Only 
be prydent, for your own sake and Caroline’s. Good-evening, if 
you will go back.” 

Neal admitted Mr. Oswald Cray, and Neal’s face lighte<l up with 
apparently genuine pleasure. Ne.al was the quintessence of respect 
to his betters, but it was even more marked in his manner to Mr. 
Oswald Cray, from the fact possibly that he ha^ served inj i*. 
Oswald, family at Thomdyke, and Mr. Oswald Cray was so nearly 
connected with it. 
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Dr. Davcnal was then in the garden-parlour with jSara. The 
noisy boys were regaling themselves with good things in the dining¬ 
room, under the presidency of Miss Bcttina. A few moments, and 
the doctor and Oswald Cray were deep in the discussion of the 
proposition that had so moved them ; the doctor being the first to 
speak of it. Sara sat near the mndow, doing some light work. A 
fair picture she looked, in her evening dress ; her clieeks somewhat 
Hushed, her neck so fair and white, the gold chain lying on ither 
pretty arms partially hidden by/their white laces. Dr. Davenal 
stood in a musing attitude on the other side of the window, and 
Oswald Cray sat between them. 

• “Mark has just told me about it,” he observed, in repjy to 
Dr. Davenal. “ T met him as I walked here. I was very niUch 
surprised.” 

“ Not more surprised than 1,” returned the doctoi". 

“At least, surprised that he should have spoken to you so soon.” 

“ Wliat do you think of it ? ” asked the doctor, abruptly. 

“ Nay, sir, it is for you to think,” was the reply of Oswald Cray, 
{ift(‘r a momentary pause. 

“1 know—in that sense of llie word. My opinion is, that it is 
exceedingly premature. ” 

“ Well —yes, I confess it appears so to me. I told Mark so. 
There is one thing, Dr. Davenal -some men get on all the better 
ft)r marrj'ing early,” 

“True: and some all the better for waiting. I like those men 
who have courage and {>atienco to wait, bearing steadily on to tl?b 
right moment and working for it. I married very early in life 
myself, but circumstances justified it. Where they do not justify 
it, a man should wait, t don’t mean waiting on unreasonably, until 
the sear and yellow leaf of life is advancing, nothing of that sort: 
but there’s a medium in all things, I am sure you would not rush 
into an imprudent marriage: you would wait your time.” 

A smile parted Oswald Cray’s lips, “lam obliged to wait, sir.” 

“ That is, prudence compels you ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“And I Imve no doubt* your income is a great* de&4 larger than 
Mark’^^r’ . ^ 

“ 1 believe it is.” 

Dr. Davenal stood in silence, twirling his watch chain. “Give 
me your advice,” he said, turning to Mr. Oswald Cray. , 

“ Dr. Davenal, may T tell you that I would prefer not to givc^it ? 
Mark is my half-brother; but you know the circumstances under 
which we were reared, and that we are, in fact, little more than 
strangers; and I feel the greatest delicacy in interfering with him 
in any way. k will do him any good that I can: but I will not 
advise in BO momentous a step as this.” 

Dr. Davenal understood the feeling; it was a perfectly right one. 
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“ Do you think he has much stability ?—suflicicnt tf) steer safely 
through life, clear of shoals and (juicksands ? ” 

Oswald Crfvy’s opinion was tliat Mark possessed none whatever. 
But he was not sure iijK)n the point: ho had had so little to do 
with him. “Indeed, I cannot speak with cerbiiinty,” was his 
answer, “ Mark is far more of a stranger to me than lie is to you. 
Stability sometimes comes with years (Uily; with timuand ex perienee. ” 

“1 cannot tell you how sur])rised 1 was,” resumed the doctor, 
after a pause. “ Had Mark come and ])ropose«l for liettina, J 
could not liavc been more astonished. Tlic fact is, 1 had some¬ 
how got upon the wrtmg sc(‘nt.” 

“The wrong scent ? ” exclaimed Mr. Oswald Oray, looking u]». 

“•I*don’t mind telling ycui, .as it has tumed out so diirerciitly,” 
laughed Dr. Davcnal. “1 fancied you were inclined to like 
Caroline V* 

Mr. Oswald Cray’s deep-set blue eyes ojioned wide in his 
ftstonishingut. “ Wliab caused you to fancy that ? ” 

“ IJjion iny word 1 don't know. L«)oking back, I think how 
foolish I must have been. But you see, that idea tended to obscure 
my vision as to Mark.” 

Oswald. Cray rose from his seat, and stood near Dr, Daveual, 
looking from the window. 

“ llfwl it been so, would you liave objeoteil to me ? ” he asked ; and 
in his voice, jesting though it was, there rang a sound of deep meaning. 

“ No, I would not,” replied Dr. Davcnal. “ I wish it had been 
so. Don’t talk about it; it would put me out of conceit of Murk. ” 

Mr. Oswald Cray laughed, and stole a glance at Sara. Her 
cheeks were crimson; her head was bent closer to her work than it 
need have been. 

At that moment Dr. Davenal’s carriage was heard coming up the 
lane, Roger’s hoiid and slioulders just visible over the garilen A\'all. 
Dr. Da venal retreated into the room. It had broken the tln-ead 
of the discourse. 

“You came down in answer to Lady Oswald’s message?” he 
observed. “ She said she ha<l sent for you.’’ 

“ Not in answol to the message. I came away before it roacbed 
London: at.any rate before it reached me.” 

“ Lady Oswald’s in a great way. I supp./So nothingcaii be done ? ” 

“ Nothing at all. Tt is unfortunate that her grounds arc close 
to that jiart of the lino.” 

‘‘ She will never remain in the house.” 

“ You see, the worst is, that she has just entered upon the third 
term of her lease. She took it for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one 
years.* I am not sure, nowever, that ulr. Low, under the oircuiii- 
stances, could oppose her deiuirture. ” 

“Uncle Richard, the carriage is at the door. How are you, Mr. 
Oswald'Cray ? ” 
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Tlie interruption came from the boys, liajl rushed in 

Avitliout any reganl to noise. Mr. Oswald Cray shook hands with 
them, and the doctor turned to wish him good-bye. 

“ I have to see a jMitient or two to-m'glit. A jioor country¬ 
woman’s son is ill, and 1 promised her to g<j ovej this evening if 
possible. But you may be here when I return. Bettina and the 
gills will give yt)u some tea.” 

He buiTied out; and the boys after liim. During their holidays, 
Dr. Da venal could rarely get into hi.s carriage without th^ise two 
danciug attendance ujion him, like a bodyguard of young savages. 
Mr. Oswald Cray turned to Sara, who had risen also, and stood 
before her. 

“.In.st one niouu'nt, Sava, for a single question. Did i/ 0 M*fall 
into the misapprehension that I was growing attached to your 
cousin I ” » 

Her manner grew'sbrinkiiigly timid; her eyelashes were never 
raised from her liot cheeks. It seemed that she would have spoken* 
for her lijis parted; but no sound came from them. 

“JMay, but you must answer mo,” be rejoined, some agitation 
in bis tone. “Did you do me the injustice to suppo.so 1 had any 
thought of Caroline t ” 

“^’o. Ono.” 

He drew a dtiop breatli, as if the words relieved him, «'md took 
hei’ hand in liis, very seriously. 

“It was well to ask: Imt I did not think you could s<) have 
mistaken mo. Sara ! I am not an imprudent man, as 1 fear Mauk 
is. 1 could not, in justice tf> tlio woman w hom 1 wish to make my 
ask her to leave a liome of comfort until 1 can surround her 
with one sommv hat e({uivalent to it. I think -I hoiie— that another 
year may accouqilisli this. Me.-inw liilo—you will not inisundersbiud 
me, or the motives for my silence / ” 

She lifteil her eyes to his face: lliey were swimming in tears: 
lifleil them in her earnestness. 

T shall never misunderstand you. Osw.ald.” 

And Mr. Osw'ald Cray, for the hist time in liis life, bent bis lips 
on hers to seal the bargain. * « 

0 '.» 
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CIIAI>TER IX, 

EDWARD DAVKNAL. 

It was a charming evening in October. The heat of the BUinmer 
was over, and cool calm autumn reigned in all its loveliness. Never 
liad the sun sot more brilliantly tlifin it was setting now ; never 
did it give token of a finer day for the morrow; and that morrow 
was to be Caroline Davenal’s wedding-day. 

Persuasion and promises had proved stronger than Dr. Daveiial 
and •x>rudenGe, and he had reluctantly consented t<j the early 
marrmge. He had urged upon them the verb to wait; but neither 
of them appeared inclined to conjugate it; Caroline especially, 
strange as it 'may seem to siiy it, had turned a deaf ear tr) his 
/jouiisel. So the doctor had yielded, and the plans and x)roject3 
for the wedding w'ore commenced. 

Dr. Davenal had behaved generously. He increased Mark 
Cray’s share to four liundred a-year, and gave them a che<{ue for 
three hqndred jjounds for furniture. “ You must be content to 
have things in a quiet way at the beginning, if you must be in a 
hurry,” he said to them; “ when you get on you can add nu»rc 
costly furniture by degrees,” Miss Bettina would not give any¬ 
thing. Not a penny-piece. “No,” she said to Caroline; “you 
are Hying in the face of wiser heads than yours, and 1 will not 
encourage it. If you don’t mind, you’ll come to grief.” 

Caroline laughed. Perhai>s mjt without cause. Were they 
commonly prudent there w'ould be little to fear. Four hundred 
a-year to begin ujjoii, and much more in prospect, w%as what 
many and many a coui>le beginning life might have envied. Even 
Dr. Davenal began to think he had been unnecessarily cautious. 
It might have been better to wait a year or two, but they would do 
well as it was,- if they chose to be i)rudcut. If they chose ! It idl 
lay in that. Pcrhaxis what made people think of imi)rudenco in 
their case was, tlmt both had been rearejl in the enjoyment of a 
much larger income. 

Those feara and scruples were over, h wever’; they<,belongcd to 
the past; no one retained them in the face of the preparations. 
When Mark Cray was looking out for a house, the Abbey, yet 
uuten&nted, occurred to liim. It had been his father’s residence; 
it Carried a certain weight with it; and he thought it would be well 
that it should be his. Dr. Davenal acquiesced: it was ceitainly at 
the opposite end of the town; and far' her from his own residence 
than was convenient; but that fact might also have its advantages, 
and Mark took the Abbey at a yearly rental. 

How busy they had been, furnishing it and getting the trousseau 
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ready, they alone could tell! In the suitiafaction of buying new 
furniture, and Bettling it in its appointed jdaces, the juudent 
objections, I say, were lost sight of; completely forgotten. Miss 
Bettina thawed so far as to go down two wliole days to tlie Abbey, 
and superintend; and she read Caroline lessons on domestic 
management and economy from morning to night. 

Oswald Omy had delicately xd^^^d a fjfty-xjound note in his 
brother’s hands. 

“ Present-giving at these times seems to be the order of the day, 
Mark,” he carelessly said. “If you and Caroline will choose 
.something for yourselves, and save me the trouble, 1 shall be 
glad. You know more about dressing-cases and work-boxes than 
Ido.” 

Altogether, the Abbey,—what with jiurchased furniture, and a 
few pretty things tliat went down from Dr. Davenjil’s house,—was 
(|uite sufticiently set iij). 

And now it was the evening before the wedding, and the hous(i 
was in commotion. Sen'^ants were running hither arfd thither ; 
Miss Bettina, with her sliarj) voice and her deaf oars, was every¬ 
where, creating no end of mistakes; the breakfast-table was being 
hiid out; Sara was quietly helping J essy to pack her cousin’s 
travelling trunk ; and Caroline, useless as usual, wjts going into 
ecstasies over a x>resent which had just come in. 

It was from Lady Oswald. A handsome tea and coffee service, 
all of solid silver. Caioline went round the house in search .of 
admii*crs, and ran into Dr. Davenal’s room. 

Neal was coming f»ut as she entered, a waiter in his hjuid, there.- 
fore it was evident he had been bearing something to bis masicu’. 
Dr. Davenal stood before tho window looking at an unopened 
note. 

“ Oh, uncle, do come and sec ! Sucli a lovely jiresent: a silver 
tea-service. 1 did not expect anything like it from Itady Osw'ald.” 

“Presently, child. All in good time.” 

Ho laid the note down on the table, as he si^oko, not liaving 
r>{)ened it. Caroline tliouglit his tone and countenance were ahke 
Slid. ^ « 

“ Ifas anything vexed you, Uncle Richard ? ” * 

“ little^j Carine. When one waits for the sight of'a dear fiice, 
and the hours go by in exjjectation, from the o[)ening of the ckiy to 
its close, the di8api)ointment brings a chill with it.” 

Caroline wondered. She did not understand that sort of waiting 
yet. * 

“Do you allude to Edward, Uncle Richard?” 

Whom else could he allude to ? Since Richard’s death, Edward 
Davenal had grown dearer than over son did to father. Dr. Davenal 
could willinglyJiavo laid down his life for Iiim, and have thought 
it no sacrifice. Ah ! if these sons and daughters .could only 
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realise this precious love that is lavished on thorn in all its 
stnwige intensity ! 

“Aunt llettiiia’s vexed that he is not here. She says it will 
delay dinner.” 

“We are too impatient, Caroline. I dare say he could not got 
here sooner. Here’s Mark,” added the doctor. 

Dr. Davenid’s caiTiage was drawing up tt) the gate. The doctor 
had despatched Mark in it that afternoon to see a countiy patient; 
he waited at homo for his son. Dr. Davenal signalled to Roger,, 
and hastened out. Caroline followed him to the front door. 
Mark was then coming in. 

“Is the London trsiin in, Mark?—did you notice ;is you came 
by?' "There’s one due.” 

“ I did not notice,” replied Mark. “ 1 don’t much think it is in. 
I saw no bustle about the station.” 

Dr. Davenal atepi)ed into the cari’iage. 
w “ Turn r^mnd, Roger. The railway station. ” 

The whistle was sounding as they drew nearer, and R(.>ger 
whipped up his steeds. The doctor reached the jdatform as the 
train dashed in. He elbowed his way amidst the crowd, tiying to 
j)eor into every fir.st-class carriage. 

“ Edward ! ” 

“ My dear Father ! ” 

Captain Davenal leaped liglitly out—an upright, slender man, 
with the unmistakable look of the soldier ; a dark, hands<jme face, 
a ready voice. 

■ “I have been looking hjr yon all day, Ned.” 

“ Not up here, surely ? ” 

Dr. Davenal laughed. “ Nt>. 1 just happened to c*>ino up now: 
f'o it’s all right. You have some luggage, 1 suppose ? ’’ 

“A portmanteau. My servant’s here.” 

“ Cood-evening, Dr. Davenal. Ali, ca]>tivin ! how are you ? ” 

The salutation came from a passenger who hatl likewise stepped 
out of a first-class comi)artmenfc. They turned to beliohl Osuald 
C’my. 

“Why! y/)U don’t mean to say iliat you have eomc by this 
train ? ” cric/l Captain Davenal, in his quick manner. •*'' 

“ Yes, 1 have. And you ? ” ^ 

“ 1 have come by it, too. Where were our eyes, I wonder ? ” 
“In our own compirtments, I ex]>ect,” said Oswald Cmy. “T 
wafj at'lho end of the train, and did not get out during the jounuy.” 

“Neither did 1. The same eri’sind brings us, I suppose— 
Caroline’s wedding? It’s tine to be Mark Cray ! You and I must 
wait for our honours. Wo cannot afibnl these luxuries yet.” 

Dr. Daveiml looked at his son. “If you can’t afford them now, 
Ned, when are you to afford them ? ” ' 

Captain Davonal’s answer was a shrug of the shoulders. “ A ship 
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may come in some day," he said, with his reatly laugh. “ Are you 
going that way, Oswald Cray ? We shall see you by-aiid-by.” 

All tlie pride and utlection of the father shone out in Dr. 
Davonars face as he i>as8ed through the town, sitting by the sule of 
his brave son, who was in Roger’s place and dixjve. A hundred 
hats were talcen otf; a hundred pleased faces greeted them. The 
doctor remained passive; but Captain Davenal’s gay face w'as 
turned from side to side, in answer to the salutations, and he Jiad 
something else to do besides attending to his iioi'ses. 

“ Tahe care, Ned.” 

“All right, sir,” was the young officer’s careless answer. But lie 
escaped the wheel of a carriage by only half an inch ; and Roger, 
seated behind, said to himself that the captain had not yet gfown 
out (^if his random ways. 

He pulled the honses u]i W'ilh a jerk w'hen they,arrived, leaped 
out, anil turned to give liis hand to his fathci*. Neal had the door 
open, and Edward Dfivenal passed him witli a nod and,a fleet fooH 
for he saw his sister’s face in the background, bright with happy 
tears. He kissed them away. 

“ Sara, you foolish child I Keep the teai's until I go again.” 

“ When will that be, Edward ? ” 

“To-morrow evening, liusli ! ” lie whispered, checking lier 
startled exclamation. “Let mo take my ow'ii time for telling my 
father. 1 knoxv he will be vexed.” 

“We thought you w'oiild stay at least a xveek.” 

“1 wish 1 could! Leave is difficult to get at all just notv, yii 
account of-I’ll tell you later, tiara,” 

Miss Bettina Davenal xvas at hand, waiting for her greeting. In 
his old boyhood days, she and he xvere open enemies. The boy 
was high-spirited and rude to her, ten times worse than ]>oor 
Iticliard. He had been (he lirst to call her Aunt Bett, and to 
liersist in it, in si)itc of Iier aiigiy displeasure. He called her by 
that name still. 

“ Well, Aunt Bett ! You are looking younger than ever.” 

“ Are you quite Avcll, Nephew Edward !*” • 

“In high feather, aunt. And mean to keepySo until (lie 
wedding’s over. When is yours to be, Aunt Bett ? ” , 

“To-mof#row at eleven,” was Aunt Bett’s unconscious answer. 
“And right glad I shall be when it is over.” 

The shout of laughter vexed Miss Davenal; she wondered wlmt 
the mistake was. But the captain turned away, for Carofiue^ was 
st-ealii:^ towards them with conscious checks, and the new silver 
teapot in her hand. 

“It wjis unkind of you not to come before, Edward,” she said. 
“Some of my beautiful new dresses arc packcxl up now, and you 
can’t see theul*.” 

“ I shan’t die of the disappointment, Cany,” was the uiignllaiit 
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rejoinder of the captain. ^‘What’s that you are carrying? A 
trophy t 

“A teapot. It is part of Lady Oswald’s present. Here is the 
best of all, and I Jiavo Iiad so inaiiy, Como and look at them; they 
are laid out in the garden-i’oom. ” 

“ So many teapots ? ” inquired the captain. 

“Nonsense, Edward ! You know I meant presents.” 

He drew something £ 1*0111 his pocket, and clasped it on her neck, 
ft was a dazjslingnecklace. Caroline, loving ornaments excessively, 
was wild with delight. 

“Oh, Edwai’d ! how kind of yon ! 1 never liked you as much as 
I do now.” 

“^jvndid ! ” cried the captain : and Dr. Davenal laughed as he 
walked aw.ay to his consulting-room. 

His son followed him. The doctor had taken up the note which 
he had left on tfne table, and wjis about to open it when something 
s|,range in its appearance struck his eye. He can*ied it to the 
window and'looked minuttdy at its fastening, and the claret-coloured 
crest on the envelope, that of the Oswald family. 

“ Edward,” s.aid he, “ docs it look t<j you as if this cnvehqjo had 
]>e«ti tfimpered with—opened in fact ? ” 

Captain Davenal examined the fastening. It was quite daylight 
still, though loss bright than before the sun wxmt down. 

“There’s not a doubt of it, in my opinion,” he said, lianding 
the note back to his father. 

“It’s very strange,” exclaimed the doctor. “Do y«m know, it 
h.'fs occurred to me lately to think that two or three of my letters 
have been ^)penod.” 

“ Fi*om their appearance ? ” 

“Yes. But 1 could not be certain how or when it was done. 
For aught I know, tViey might have >)een reopened by their writer's 
before forwarding them to me. 1 feel sure, how'ever, tluit this one 
has been biiupered with since I placed it here. It came by the 
same messenger that brought Caroline’s present, and Neal brought 
it in to me. 1 was deep in thought at the time, and turned it 
about in my fingers, looking at it, but not opening it. I knew 
what its contents were—that they concerned a little matter Ijady 
Oswald had tb write to me upon—and I d’ 1 not open i^, but went 
to the station, leaving it on the biblo. Now I am certain that this 
appearance was not on it then.” 

“ Wlvj C4vn have opened it ? ” quickly cried Captain Davenal. 

“\.^cal.” 

‘Neal!” 

‘ Neal—as I suspect.” 

“But I thought Neal was so fi\ithful a man—so good a servant 
altogether! ” e 

“An excellent servant, though I Imvo never liked him. And 
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latterly I hare ampocted the man% honesty. I don't mean honesty 
in regard to goods and chattels, bub in regard to his own nature. 
If my letters have been opened, rely upon it, it is he who has done 
it" 

“ Have you spoken to him ? ” 

“ No. I shall speak now, though." 

Di*. Davcnal rang the bell, and Neal appeared. So calm, so 
(juietly unconcerned!—not in the least like a man who has just 
tampered with his master’s letters. 

“ Como forward, Neal. Close the door for a minute. When 1 
went out just now I left this note on the table—the one you brought 
in to me from Lady Osw.ald's sen^ant. I did not open it before 1 
we:dt out;—but it looks to me as if it had been o 2 Jened since, and 
closed up again." 

“ Dr. Davenal siioke in a quiet tone. Neal, unruffled save by a 
slight natural suri)risc, stepped close up to tlie table, and lookc'd 
Jii-st at Dr. Davenal and then at the note, which, however, tin 
doctor did not hand to him. 

“I should tliink not, sir. There has been no one hero to open it." 

“ That it has been opened 1 feel ccrtiiin. Wlio has been into the 
iwmi ?" 

“ Not any one, sir," replied Neal. “ It ha.s not been entered, so 
far as I know, since you left it." 

There was notliing more to be said, and Dr. Davenal signed to 
him to go. 

“ 1 could not openly accuse him," he rem.uked to his son; “byit 
enough has been said to put him on his guard against attemi)tiug 
.such a thing again. 

“He docs not look like a guilty man,” cried Captain Davenal. 

“ It is next to impossible to suspect Neal of such a thing. Ho is 
too—too—1 was going to say too much of a gentleman," he broke 
off with a laugh. “At any rate, t<x> respectable. His manner 
betrayed nothing of a guilty nature. I watched him narrowly." 

“True; it did not. He is an innocent num, Nod, or else a 
finished hyj)ocrite. Of course 1 may be wrong in my suspicions. 
Honestly to confess it, 1 have no reason for suspeetin^^ Neal, beyond 
a stTOng feeling that ho is not tc» be trusted—a feeling I have never 
been able Id account for, althougli it has been upon me since the 
first day I engaged him. ” 

“ We do take up prejudices without knowing why,” remarked 
Captain Davenal. “1 suppose they are false ones son^etimos. 
Here’s Neal coming in again." 

“I bog your pardon, sir, for having so positively assured you 
that no one had been in your room," he said, addressing his master, 

“ I remember now that Mr. Cray entered it. I did not think of it, 
sir, at the moihent you questioned me." 

“If he did, he would not touch the letter," said Dr. Davenal. 
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“ Certmiilv imt, sir. r>u(. 1 Miouglit it riglit to conic and mention 
to you that no had boon in.” 

Neal withdrew, and Captain Davenal looked at his fatlier. 

“ The man seems (|uito honest in the matter. I think this is an 
additional proof of it. Tt;ul ho opened the letter himself he would 
lujt liavo forgotten that another person had boon in the I'ooin. ” 

Very soon Neal appeared again. Thi.s time it was to say that 
dinner was served. Dr. Daveiial nodded to him to close the door; 
ho aiul his son were deep in conversation. 

Ton minutes elapsed before they came out. Miss Betaoa fidgeted 
and grumbled, but it did not bring them; and when they die '’oine, 
the doctor had a strange cloud uiion his brow. Edward alsi), or , 
else*Sara fancied it; but he grew merry as dinner advanced, joking 
and laughing with every one. 

She took antO])poi‘tunily of spe.aking to him after dinner. He 
went out on the lawn at tlie back to smoke his cigar in the starlight, 
•ind Sara stole after him. He threw his arm round her, and tlioy 
paced the gravel walk. 

“ Were you telling ])a]>a before dinner that you should have to 
leave to-morrow ? ” slie asked, 

“ I was telling him worse than that, my little sister.” 

“Worse?” 

“You loving ones at Iiomo will think it so. You will, Sara. 
And my father—it’s a blow to my fatlier.” 

Sara Davenal’s heart was beating against her side; a thoiusand 
huiirolwibilities rushed into lier brain. “ Toll it me, Edward,” slie 
Said, very calmly. Sometimes, in moments of agitation, she eoultl 
be almost unnaturally calm outwardly. It is frequently the case 
with those who feci the deepest. 

“ The regiment’s ordered abroad.” 

“Oh, Edward!” 

For a few minutes neither spoke agjiin. Sara’s chief thought 
was for her father. Slie seemed to have divined how cruelly Dr. 
Davenal felt tlie separation from his sons; Richard dead, Edwaitl 
in London wdth his regiment. If he had to go abroad, thousands 
of miles away—why, almost as good chat? he liad died too. They 
should almost feel it so. 

“And that exjdains why I could not get a longer leave,” lie re¬ 
sumed. “ There’s so muchjireparation to be made ; and we oftiem s 
have to see to every thing, f<jr the men as well as for oinselves. We 
Bail|,in*;i week or two.” 

They paced on in silence. Captain Davenal suddenly lo<)kc(1 
down, and detected her tears. 

“Don’t grieve, child. I am only a worthless sor-t of brother, 
after all—never witli you. Perliaps J shall return better one,” 

“Edward, can’t you sell out ? ” 

“ Sell out! ” ho exclaimed in astonishment. “ Sell out bee-auso 
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we are ordered on active service. You are a hravc soldier’s sister, 
Miss Sara Davenal. ” ♦ 

“Some time ago, when there was a question of the regiment’s 
going out, you were to have exchanged into another, and remHine<l 
at home, Edward. It was just after Bichard’s death, 1 remember. 
Can you not do tliat now ? ” 

“No, 1 cannot, lean neither sell out nor cxchaiige. It is im¬ 
possible. ” 

There was so much moaning in his tone tliat Sara looked up 
involuntarily. He laughed at her earnest face. 

“ () Edwaitl! luiist you go (” 

^ “ There is no lielp f(»r it. VVe go to Malta tirst. India, as we 

sup[)oso—afterwards.” • • 

“Papa, jnay bo dead before you reinrn.” 

“No, no ! I trust not.” , 

“It w’iJl be as thougli Ijo had no cliihlron I ” .she exclaimed, 
almost passionately, in her love for her father. “Bicl,iaid dead,' 
yf)u gone : he w'ill hav'o none left.” 

“Ho will have you, Sara.” 

“1! Who am I ?” 

“The best of us. You have given him no trouble in all your life; 

I and poor Dick have ; jdenty of it. It is best as it is, Sara.” 

She strove bravely to keep dt)wn her emotion, for Sam Davenal’s 
w'as an uiidemon.strative nature, and could n(»t bear tluit its signs 
sliouhl be outwardly betrayed. She loved her bnithcr greatly; 
even the more, as tlie d*)ctor did, for the loss of Richard; and (liy» 
going abroad for an indelinito period, rang in her ears as the knell 
of every hope. Ho might never leturn ; he might go away, as 
Bichaitl had d<»nc, <mly to die. 

How' long they continued to pace that walk under the privet- 
liedge, whicli skirted and liid the narrow side-iwitli leading from the 
house to the sbibles, Sara scjirccly knew. Capbiin Davenal sj»oko 
little; ho scemed buried in thought : Sara could not s[)cak at all; 
lier heart xvas full. Rarely had the night’s brilliant stars looked 
dowii on a sadness deeper felt than was that of Sara Davenal. 

“You will conic doAvi* again to take leave of icsj* ” she asked, 
■after a while. , 

“Of courdb T shall.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

A TREAT FOR NEAL. 

Nearly four-Rtul-twoiifcy hours subsequent to that, Dr. Davcnnl 
was pacing the same walk side by side Avith Lady Oswald. The 
Avedding was over, the guests were gone, and the hoMse, after the 
breakf.aBt, had resumed its tranquility. Of the guc^sts. Lady 
Oswald had alone remained, Avith the exceptj«>u of Oswald Cray. 
It W!js one of those elaborate breakfasts which occupy houra, and five • 
o’clock had struck ere the last carriage drove from the door. 

Ijady Oswald asked for some tea; Miss Davenal, as great a lover 
of tea as herself, jiartook of it Avith her. Captain Davenal preferred 
a cigar, and went into the garden t»> smoko it: Oswald Cray « 
^ccomi>anicd him, but he never smoked. Both of them were to 
return to town by the seAX‘ii o’clock train. 

By-and-by the rest came out on the laAA-n to join them—Lady 
Oswald and Miss Davenal in their rich rustling silks, Sara in her 
white bridesmaid’s dress. The air of the warm, lovely evening Avas 
inexpressibly grateful after tlio feasting and fuss of the day, and 
they lingered until twilight fell on the earth. Miss Davenal went 
ill then: but Lady Oswald wrapped her costly Indian cashmere 
shawl more closely round her, and continued to talk to Dr. Davenal 
9;s they paced the side Avalk. 

Her chief theme was the one on Avhich you have already heard 
her descant—that unwelctime project of the railway sheds. It had 
dropped through for a time. There had been a lull in the storm 
ever since it was broached in the summer. Lady Oswald com¬ 
placently believed her remonstrance Inid found weight with the 
authorities of the line, to whom she had addressed a long, if not 
very temperate letter: but in point of fact, the commencement of 
the work had been delayed for some reason of their own. Only 
this very morning a rumour had reached Lady Oswald’s cars that it 
was now to He set about immediately. 

“lam not satisfied with Oswald,” sh<' was siiying ^o the doctor. 

‘ ‘ Did you observe how he avoided the subject at the bre&,kfast-table ? 
When I told him that he might exercise his influence with the com¬ 
pany, .and prevent it if he pleased, he quietly turned it off. ” 

^ I think he did not care to defend himself publicly, or to enter 
upon the matter,” observed the doctoj*. , “Rely upon it, he would 
prevent it if he could; but his power loes not extend so far,” 

“I know he says it does nqt,” avrs the observation of Lady Os- 
Avald. “ Do you think he is tmi ? ” « 

* ‘True ? ” repeated Dr, Davenal ‘ ‘ Oswald Cray true! Yes, Lady 
Oswald. Never man lived yet more honestly true than Oswald Cray,^ 
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He lo^jkccl towards Oswald Cray as he 8])okc, pacii\g the hrojid 
middle-walk with his son and Sara ; at the calm good face, with its 
oaniest oxpi’ession, every line, everj^ feature speaking truth and 
honour ; and the doctor’s judgment re-echoed his words. 

“ Yes, Lady Oswald, he is a true man, whatever else he may be.'* 
“ I always deemed him so. But—to protest that he would help 
me if he could; and now to let this dreadful threat come up again! ” 
But he cannot prevent its coming up,” returned the doctor, wisli- 
ing Lady Oswald would exercise a little common-sense in the matter, 
“lie is only a servant of the company, and must carry out their 
wishes. ” 

j “ I don’t believe it,” peevishly replied Lady Oswald. “ He the 
engineer k) the company ; and it is well known than an engineer docs 
» as he pleases, and forms his owm plans.” 

“ Ho is one of the engineers; the junior one, it may be said. I sup- 
,])osc you will not forgive me, Lady Oswald, if 1 point out, that when , 
your interests and the line’s are at issue, as in this mattsr, Oswald 
Cray, of all others, is forced to' obey the foiiner. ” 

“Was there ever so monstrously wicked a jn-oject formed ? ” asked 
L{vdy Oswald, with some agitation. 

“ It is very unfortunate, ” was i-ho more temperate reply. ‘ ‘ I wish 
they had fixed upon any grounds but 3 T>urs.” 

“ I wish they had ! It will send me to my grave ! ” 

Careless W’ords! spoken, as such w'ords generally are spoken, un¬ 
meaningly. if Lady Oswald could only have known how miserably 
they were destined to bo fulfilled ! If Dr. Daveiial had only fore^f 
seen how that fulfilment would affect all his after-life—change, as it 
were, its current, and that of one who was dear to him ! 

“ And because that worry was not enough, I have had a second 
to-day,” resumed Liwly Osw-^ald. “Jones gave me warning.” 

“Indeed!” returned Dr. Davcnal, and his voice betrayed his 
concern. Ho knew how minor vexations were made troubles of by 
Lady Oswald ; and parting with Jones, her steady coachman of many 
years, would be a trouble only second to this threatened inroad of 
the sheds. « 

“ Why is Jones leaving ? ” he in<iuired. * 

“ Because he does not know when he’s well off,” was Uife querulous 
retort. “Thi servants latterly have been all quarrelling together, 

I liiid, and Jones says ho W'on’t remain. 1 asked Parkins what she 
was good for not to stop their quarrelling, and she burst into tears, 
and said it was not her fault. You are best off, doctor. Yc.fir 
servants are treasures. Look*at Neal I ” 

“ I don’t know that Neal is much of a treasure,” was the doctor’s 
answer. “1 would make him over to yom’ ladyship w'ith all the 
pleasure in life. , Do you feel the chilly evening air ? ” 

Lady Oswald looked up at the clear sky, at the evening star, just 
visible, and said she did not feel it chilly yet. 
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Dr. Davciial resiimoil. 

“T have jjrown to dislike Nciil, Lady Oswald. In strict truth, 
■however, ‘grown to'disliko’ is not the term, for I have*, disliked him 
ever since he has been with me. Ho-” 

“Disliked Neal! ” interrii|)ted Lady Oswald, wondering whether 
she could trust her ears. “You dislike Neal! Why ? ” 

*‘I can scarc(!ly tell you wliy. I don’t think 1 know', myself. 
But 1 do very much dislike him; and the dislike gr(iws upon 
me.” 

“You never mentioned this before. I thought you were so 
satisfied with Neal.” 

“ 1 have not mentioned it. I have felt a sort of rej^ugiiaiico to 
mefitioning what would appear so unfounded a prejudice. Neal is 
an cflicieiit servant, and my dislike ai’ose without cause, just as 
instincts do. JLatterly, liowever, I begin to doubt whether Neal is 
so desirable a retainer as we have deemed him. ” 

* “In wh,’j,t way do you thiubt him t ” 

Dr. Davenal .smiled. “A doubt has arisen to me wdiether ho is 
true —as you have just .said l>y Mr. Osw'ald Gray. I sliall watcli the 
man; and, now that my suspicions arc aw'akened, dctecl ion will 
be more easy. Should he turn out to be wdiat I fear—a deceitful 
fellow, worse than w«>rthle8S—he will be sent out of my house 
head foremost, at a minute’.s w’^ariiing, and w’ith his true character. 
Duly Oswald, I think 1 can pardmi anytliing rather than 
deceit.” 

« “Howangrily you speak ! ” breathed Lady Osw'ald. 

The words recalled him to courtesy. 

“1 fear I did So; and I imght to have remembered that he w'a.s 
a respected servant once of Sir John’s, that it w'as you who recom¬ 
mended him to me. You will pardon my warmth, Lady Oswald. 
To any less close friend than yourself T should not have mentiono<l 
tljis. The fact is, a most unju.stitiaLlc trick w'as played me yesterday, 
and it is iinpos.sible to .su.spect any one but Neal.” 

“ What trick w’as it ? ” asked Lady Oswald. 

Dr. Davenal hesitated before he spoke. “Perha]»s it would be 
scarcely fain.- to Inention it, even to you. Lady (Oswald. I am not 
certain: there’s just a possibility that he may be innocent. lf*l 
find I am wrong, 1 will honestly confess it to you; iffthe contrary, 
you and the world Avill know' what a worthless .scamp we have 
liarboured in Neal.” 

vVery agreeable words indeed! especially to NcmiI himself, who 
had the satisfaction of hearing them. Mr. Neal, with his soft 
tread, was gingerly pacing the narrow path beliind the privet-hedge, 
his stej)s keeping uj) with tlicirs. He had strolleti out to take the 
evening air, and to hear all that he could hear. 

They were interrupted by the approach of Capthin Davenal and 
Mr. Oswald Cray, ft w.as getting towards tlic hour of their de- 
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parture. Sara came up with them. The doctor laid^his h;ntd on 
his daughter’s shoulder, and slic W'alkcd by Jiis side. 

“Going? No7)sense 1 ” said the doctor. “There’s no hurry 
yet.” 

“ When shall you be down again, Oswald ? ” asked.my lady. 

“I boliev'c very shortly. I must bo down”-“about those 

filtcrations, ” he had been on the j)oint of saying, but stopped in 
time. There was no necessity to bring uxi tlie sore subject oftener 
to her than was i)ossiblo. 

“Will you i>romise that they shall not build those h<.>rrible 
sheds ?” was lier last demand. 

, “ If it lay with me, I would willingly i)roinise it,” was his rcjdy. 

“1 wish you would believe me, dear Lady Oswald.” 

• “Of coui’se 1 have no claim upon you,” she fretfully continued. 

“I kmnv that. It is not my fault if i am unable* to leave my 
^ fortune to yt)U —what little I may have to leave. There are others ^ 
who, in my opinhm, have a grotiter claim upon me.” • 
lie seemed not to understand, and turned his glance full upon 
her. “ I bog your pardon. What did you say, Lady Oswald ?” 

“Oswald, I have never 8X)oken distinctly to you about my money,” 
she resumed. “1 like you very much, and should have biien glad 

to leave some to you; it is natural you should exj^ect it; hut ”- 

Every line of his jwde face was ablaze with pride as he inter¬ 
rupted her; Ills voice, calm, low, terribly stern, was ten times 
moi’o iini^ressive in its truth than one loud and angry could have 
been. “Allow' mo to set you right. Lady Oswald. T have never 
in my life oxx^ectod or wished for one shilling of money from you. 

I do not recognise, or believe in. or see any claim 1 can possibly 
have iij)on it; of the w'lu»le world, the Oswalds are those from 
whonr 1 would the Icasti accojit it. I jiray your ladyship to under- 
sbind me in the fullest sense of the words—/rom n'Ao?n I irouhl 
nevw accept 

Never had ho looked so like the Oswalds as ho looked then. The 
colour came into Sara’s cheeks, and a faint sense of dread (did it 
come as a waining ?) stole into her heart—that that pride might 
jirove her deadliest enemy; i>crhaps his. Lady Oswald’s mood 
changed, and she laughed. • 

“You arc Aidepcndent, Oswald.” 

“ 1 am self-dependent,” was his an.sw'cr. “A fair field and no 
favour are all 1 ask. 1 believe I cjin make my way in the jvorld 
far better than money could make it for me. It is Avhat I moan to 
attempt—and accomplish, Heaven helping me. ” 

“ But you need not have glared at me in that way,” she said, 
rclai)sing into fretfulnoss. “I declare I thought it was old Sir 
Osw^ald of Thorndyke come out of his grave. My nerves are not 
strong, and you Icnow they are not.” , 

A better feeling came over him, and he held out his hand to 

Oswald Cray. 5 
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Lady Oswald, liis atoning smile wonderfully frank and sweet. 

Forgive me if anything in my speech or manner has offended you, 
dear Lady Oswald. But I believe you vexed me more than I have 
over been vexed in my life,” 

“Well, well; you shall bo as independent as you please,” Sfiid 
Ijady Oswald. “Let us change the subject. When do you intend 
to follow Mark’s example and mariy ? ” 

“Not until I can afford it better than-than Mark could, T 

was going to say,” he added, glancing at Dr. Da venal ‘oid Liughing. 

“You do moan to many some time, Oswald ? ” 

“1 hope so.” 

Tbe answer Avas spoken so feiTeiitly, that they Lioked at him in. 
surprise. Sara contrived to draw aside, and began plucking one of 
tl»o flowers, already closing to the night. fJe resumed carelessly, 
iis if conscious^that his tones ha<l been too earnest. 

, “Mon do marry for the most part in this good old-fashhuied, 
land of oui*s, and my turn may come some time. 1 think our time 
is nearly up, Da venal.” 

Edward Davenal took out his watch. 

“Ill a minute t»r twr». We can Avalk it in ten minutes, if avc ]>iit 
out our best speed.” 

As they went in, O.swald Cray lo<'ked riuind for Sara, and found 
slie had not followed them. He turned to her, 

“1 must say good-bye to you. Sara ! you are crying.” 

“Oh, no! ” she answered, brushing aw.iy the rcdu-lliims tears. 

•'■‘It is nothing.” 

He took her hand and placed it Avithin his arm, and they 
.advanced slowly to the house. 

“Will you tell me wdiat the ‘nothing’ is?” be asked in a Ioav 
tone, of itself sufficient to invito confidence. 

“I cannot bear to part wdth EdAA'ard,” .she aiiSAV'ered. “Nothing 
has been said about it; but he brought doAAui bad nows. They are 
ordered to Malta; and thence, he thinks, to India. Edward .said 
he should tell you as you Avent back to-night. ’ 

It was news fo him, and he thought how greatly Dr. Davenal 
must feel it! Few admired that fine youlig officer, Edward Davenal, 
more than*- Osw’ald Cray. But lie had 'lo time to discuss it now-, 
scarcely for a word of aympatliy. ^ 

“Dood-byo,” ho whispered, as they h.iltcd on the threshold and 
he ti\rned to press her haml in his, bending his face a little down. 
“'Dood-byo, And remember.” 

“ Romembor Avhat ? ” she asked. 

“ That you don’t belong (piito to y. urself now.” 

He hastened in, leaving Sara standing there : standing there Avith 
the significant words and their meaning beating pleasant changes on 
her heart. Captain Davenal came springing out. 

“ Hush, darling, be brave ! ” lie said, as he took the kiss from 
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his sister’s lips. “Leave all that until I come down for my 
faicwell.” 

And Sara was hrfive, and dried her tears, and confided in the 
prosi)ect of that farewell; little dreaming that it was destined never 
to he spoken. 


CTIAPTER XI. 

0 • • 

LADY Oswald’s -todiiney. 

Mr. Mahci's Cray’s marriage had taken place on a'^’humlay, and 
. the time went on to the following Saturday-week with little to mark* 
it. Enough, as events were unhappily to turn out, was to mark il. 
then. Tliey, Marcus Cray and his wife, wore cxj»ected home that 
evening : but it is not with them that wclLwe t<» do just;it jn-osent. 

On this Saturday morning, Oswald Cray had come down to 
ITallingliam on business connected with the line. In the course of 
the da}’^ he called on Lady Oswald, and found her in a state not. 
easily described. That vciy morning certain men had been seen 
on her grounds, maj’king oft' the small portion of its bonndario.s 
intended for th(5 sheds. Convinced that all her hopes had hocn 
hilt vain dreams, she had ])ecomc angiy, hysterical, almost violent..*'’ 
()swald Cray had never seen her like this. 

It was an illustration of the misery we may inflict iii)on our¬ 
selves, the evil spirit that will ai'isc from self-grievance. In point 
of fact tliese sheds, to be built on a renwite portion of her land, 
could not ])rove any real annoyance to Lady Oswald ; she wonhl 
not see them from her windows ; she never went near the spot. 
The grievance lay in her imagination ; she had made it a bugbear, 
and thci’c it was. In vain Oswald Cray pointed out to her that it 
had been the same thing with regard to tlio rail i^elf. When she 
first heard that it was to skirt her grounds, she had bceh as alarmed 
;itt she was now ; but when the work was completed,* the trains 
actually running, tlicn Lady Oswald found (though she did not 
acknowledge it) how void of reason her alarm had been. Had tlie 
trains boon fifty miles oft' she could not. have seen less of them. It 
would bo so with regal’d to the sheds, Oswald Cray told her. He tmd 
her that even a smaller portion of tlio gi’ound would be taken than 
was at first intended. He did not add that ho, by his jiorsistent 
oflbrts, had obtained this little concession, but ho might have told 
her so with truth. He assured her that the thing could not prove 
an annoyance to her. All in vain. He might just as well have 
talked to the winds. She would not listen. P.arkin.s sat in tears, 
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administering specifics for tlie “ nerves,” and entreating my lady 
to be tranquil. My lady rci)lied by saying she should never bo 
tranquil again, and she actually abused Mr. Oswald Cray. 

“ Nay,” said Oswald, good humouredly, “ it is your landlord you 
should blame, not me. He agreed to the thing instantly—the 
moment it was proposed to him.” 

Lfidy Oswald’s cheeks were burning as she tunied to Oswald. 
“ Jf he had refused, instead of consented, what then 'i Could they 
have done it in spite of him ? ” 

“ It would have been done eventually, I suppose. Not just yet: 
the comjjany would have had to bargain with him, perhap,- tr) 
dispute the matter legally : and all that takes time.” 

will go to him,” broke in Lady Oswald. “ I will go to Low 
this very hour. It may not ))e too late. 

She started fi*om her seat, upsetting a bottle which Parkins held 
, m her hand, almost upsetting Parkins herself in her vehemence. 
Mr. OswaH Cray gently restrained her. 

“ My dear Lady Oswald, you will dt) no go(jd by going to Low 
now. It is tof) late. The thing has gone too far.” 

It has not gone too far, Oswald Cray. So long as the sheds 
are not begun it cannot bo too late. If Low gave his consent, he 
can retract it. The land is freehold, and freeliold land cannot bo 
lightly taken. Bring mo my things, Parkins, and order the 
carriage.” And Parkins submissively retired tci they. 

“Lfidy Oswald, believe me,” sfiid Oswald, impressively. “Mr. 
" Low cannot now retract his consent if ho would. The agreement 
is signed ; nay, I believe the money is piid. Your going to him 
will do no possible good. It can only be productive of further 
unploHsantiiess to yourself.” 

“Do you know that I have never mice seen him upon this 
subject?” cried Lady Oswald, excitedly. “T would not go to 
.see him; 1 was too angry; 1 contented myself with writing to 
him, and telling him wluit 1 thought; and then, you know, until 
this very morning, when Jones came into the house with the news 
that the men were measuring the land, I never thought the thing 
would really be done. I will go to him now, Oswald Cray, and all 
you can sfiy against it will not avail with me. If ^u had any 
courtesy you would accomjiany me, and aad your \ jice to mine 
agfiinst this wrong. ” 

Coqrtesy Wfis a virtue in which Oswald Cray was not naturally 
d^cient; in time, that dfiy, he was. The business which brought 
him down was jiressing, must have his full attention, and be con¬ 
cluded so as to enable him to return to town that night. He had 
snatched these few minutes, whilst the clerks at the company’s 
offices were at dinner, just to see Lady Oswald. ^ 

“ It .would give me great pleasure to escort you anywhere, Lady 
Oswald, but to-day I really cannot absent myself from Hallingham. 
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I havQ my hands full. Besides,” he added, with a frank smile on 
his face, “ have you forgotten how impossible it would-be for me to 
go against the agreement made by the conumny with Mr. Low, by 
soliciting that gentleman to attempt to retract it ? ” 

“I see,” said Lady ()swald, beating her foot i)ettiahly on the 
carpet; “better that I had called any one to my aid than ycju. Are 
you cherishing resentment against me, Oswald Cray ? ” 

Osw'ald Cray opened his dark blue eyes in surprise. 

“ Resentment f—against you. Lady Oswald! Indeed I do m>t 
understand you.” 

“ I thought you might be remembering what I said at Dr. Dave- 
^ nal’s the evening (»f your brother’s wedding. 1 mean about the 
money; which I said 1 could leave to ytju,” she continued in 
low tones. “ Y(ni took me up so sharply.” 

“ I fe.'ir I did. I was vexed that you could so miwi]>prehend my 
nature. Wo need not recur to the subject, I^ady Oswald. Let it 
l)ass- 

“ I must say a w^)rd first, Oswal<l. I believe, with all your fiery 
ju’ide, and your aptitude U) take (tllencc, that your nature is honest 
and true; and that you Avould save me from annoyance if you 
could. ” 

“I would indeed,” ho interrupted oanlestl 3 ^ “Even from this 
threatened aiinc»yance 1 would doubly sjive you, if it were at all 
within my power.” 

“Well, I want to say just this. I have always liked you very 
well; you have been, in fact, a favourite of mine; and many 
time it has occurred to me to wish that I could put you down in my 
^vill-» 

“ Lady Oswald, I pray 3 ’ou-” 

“Now' do he (piict, and hear me. I consider it a duty to myself 
t«) tell you this, and 1 alwviys intended to tell you hcfoi’c my death. 
I fully believe what j’ou say ; that you do not w'isli f(jr niy inojiey ; 
that you would prefer to make your ow’ji w'ay ; T siiy I fully believe 
that, Oswald. Tlicre are some men—lioiiourahle to fastidiousness, 
T call them—who are utterly incapable of casting a tlurnght or a 
w'ish to the'»*money of others; you are one of tKese,>as I believe; 
and there il^thc additional bar in your case that mj' laoney conies 
from the Gnw'alds. I d<m’t think you would accept money in 
whatever form it came to you, from the Oswald family.’’ 

“I don’t think I would,” replied Osw'ald. And he spoke the 
truth from his heart. * 

“ Still, I judge it right to give you this little word of explana¬ 
tion,” she proceeded. “ I dare say, whenever my will comes to be 
read, that you will feel surprised at its contents; may even deem 
that you had more legal claim upon me than he who will chiefly 
inherit. I do*not think so. I have left my money to please 
myself; he to whom it is left has the best claim U])on me in my 
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judguieiit. I am happy to know that he will be rewarded: ami lie 
knows it.” '* 

Oswald felt a little jiuzzled; the word “ and he knows it ” some¬ 
what excited his curiosity. With her own fuinily, who alone (in 
Oswald Cray’.s opinion) could be .said to have claims on Lady Oswald, 
slie held little communication: and a CfUiviction stole over him 
that she <lid not allude to them. IJe was destined (as it proved) 
never to forget those word.s; and the conatruction he put upon them 
was, that the future inheritor of the money knew ho was named as 
inheritor, lie said nothing. It w^as not a subject be c/ired to 
pursue; he had neither right nor incliiuition to impure as the 
disposal of what Lady Oswald might leave beliind lior. llau he 
dresmt of the ill those Avoids Avould work, he might have asked for' 
further particulars. 

“1 thought ] would say this to you some time, Oswald. Had you 
heen lo.ss proud, and I more at libeily to dispose of Avhat I have to 
’■'leave, T should regivt not remembering you. As it is, perhaj)S all 
is for the liest.” 

That again si ruck upon him as strange: “ I more at lihcrty to 
tlisposo tif Avliat 1 have to leave.” Was she not fully and entirely 
at liberty '?-- if so, wliy not The question set OsAvald thinking. 

But circumstiinces scorned inclined to prove themselves stronger 
tlian Lady Oswald’s will, in regard to this visit to lier landlord. 
Her coachman made his ajqioaranco wdth bad new’^s; one of the 
carriage horses had fallen lame. 

“ Accept it as an omen that the visit would have brought forth 
no good,” said Oswald Cray, with a smile, Avhilst Jones sto<id, 
deprecating his lady’s anger. 

A doubt flashed across her mind for a moment whether the 


excuse was real, and the amazed Jones had to repeat it, and to 
a.HSure his mistiess that he Avas going ‘‘ right oil” for tlie A^etcrinary 
surgeon then ami thoro-. 

“It Avill not aA'ail,” sjiid Lady OsAvald. “I shall git by train. 
Perhaps you can toll me, Oswald Cray, at Avhat hours the trains 
leave for Hildon ? ” 


Oswald Criiy said not another word t f .objection. To make use 
of the railroad, to Avhich her dislike liad been so insuperable, proved 
that she was indeed bent upf»n it. He Uaie her good^jiay and left, 
and encountered Dr. HaA^cuars carriage in the avenue. The doctor 
w'as arriving on his usual daily visit. 

8h^wa.s somewhat of a capricious w'ornan, Lady Oswald. A few 
months before in the sumiuortimo, Dr. Davenal had been hoping, 
Jb may almost be said secretly plotting—but the plotting was very 
innocent—1() get Liwly Oswald to favour Mark Cray sulliciently to 
allow of his paying these daily visits. Since then Lady Oswald had, 
of her oAvn accord, ))ecomc excessively attaclied to Mark. That is, 
attached in one sense of the word, it Avas not the genuine esteem 
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founded on long intimacy that draws one friend to another ; it was 
that artificial liking which suddenly arises, and has its result 
in praising and patronising; artificial because so shallow. In the 
new feeling, Lady, Oswald had not only sanctioned Mark’s visits to 
her in the place of Dr. Davenal, but she had recc-inniended him to 
every one she knew as the cleverest young surgeon in Hallinghaiu 
or out of it. It had been Mark’s fortune s])Codily to cure some 
fancied or real ailment of Lady Oswald’s, and Lady Oswald, who 
set it down to skill, really had taken up the notion that ho had not 
his equal. Wt; all know how highly-coloured for the time are these 
sudden estimai ions of a popular doctor’s skill. None rejoiced more 
than Dr. Davenal, and he resigned Lidy Oswald to Mark with in- 
’ ward satisfaction, and the host grace in the Avorld. But, during 
Miii'k’s absence on his wedding-tour the doctrjr had again taken the 
daily visits. , 

Ktjger pulled up in the gravel drive when he saw Mr. Oswald 
Cray ; hut Oswald, who had out-stayed his time, could only shake' 
hands with the doctor aiid hasten (niwards. Parkins met Dr. 
Davenal surre[)titiously as he entered : she had seen his approach, 
and she stole forwards on tiptoe to rntiet him, her tears dro]>])ing. 
AVlieh Lady Oswald was in her fretful moods, Parkins generally 
found refuge in tears. 

“What's the matter now?’’ asked the doctor. 

“The men have begun to measure the ground, and that stupid 
Jtmes came running oj’en-mouthed to the house Avith the news, and 
my lady heald him,” explained Parkins. “ I wouldn’t have told 
her. If people held their tongues, the sheds might be built, and 
she neve)’ know it. f thought she’d have gone out.of .her mind, 
sii- ; and tlien Mr. Oswald Oiay came in, and he talked to her. 1 
think she’s calmer now ; I heard her talking quietly to Mr. Oswald 
t’ray before he loft. But she says she’ll go by rail to Mi-. 
Low’s.” 

“ la slic ill the drawing-room ? ” 

“ Ves, sir. So well, to bo sure, as slio was this nioiiiiiig!” con¬ 
tinued Parkins. “ I don’t know when she has been in such siurits, 
and all because Mr. Cniy was coming home to-niglit ^vitli his wife. 
The fancy she has bikeii for him is extraordinary ; sjio has been 
counting tly days since he was away just as a school-girl counts 
them before her holidays.” 

Dr, Davenal entered. He did not attempt to reason Lady 
Oswald out of the visit to Mr. Low. Quite the contrary, iie ^dd 
her the.sliorb trip by rail would do her good ; and he thought, which 
he did uol tell lier, that the interview with Mr. Low might set the 
alFfiir at rest sooner than anything else would, by convincing her 
that there could bo no appeal against the decision, no delay in carry¬ 
ing out the wofk. 

When Latly Oswald reached the station it’ happened that Oswald 
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Cray was there. He was emerging from one of the pi h'ate i‘ooms 
with some plans uiuler his arm wlien lie saw her. She looked 
scared at the hustle of the station, and wms leaning helplessly on her 
maid’s arm, uncertain Avherc to go, or what to do. Oswald hastened 
to her and took her on his arm. Parkins slipped behind, thankful 
to see him : she was as little used to the W'ays ai^d confusion of a 
station as her mistress. 

“Will 3 ’‘ou venture still, Lady Oswald, with all this turmoil 
about i ” 

“Will you cease worrying me? ” she answered, aiu^iei tone was 
sharp, for she fancied ho still wished to stop her, anlfttesem-iAl his 
intermeddling with her will. 

JfifH he a wish to stop her? If such a feeling was upon him, it 
must surely have been instinct: a previsiem of what the ill-fated 
journey would bring forth ; the inHuence it would indirectly bear 
on his own future life. 

• He said no more. Ho led Lady Oswald at once to a first-class 
carriage, placed herself and Parkins in it, ])rocured return tickets, 
and then leaned over the carrhige-door and talked to Lady Oswald, 
ill as he could s^wire the time. No man had kinder feelings at heart 
than C>swald Cray, and it seemed to him scarcely courteous to leave 
her—for she was still agitatj;d—until the train slirndd start. 

He talked to her in a gay, laughing t<uie of indificrent subjects, 
and she grew more at ease. “ Only think ! ” she suddenly exclaimed, 
“I may return with Mr. Cray and his wife ! Hr. Da venal told me 
Jj)-day they were exj>ccted early in the evening ; and this is the 
way they will arrive. T shall be so glad wlieiji lie is home again ! ” 

Oswald shook liis head at her with protended seriousness. “I 
w'ouldn’t acknowledge my faithlessness so openly, were I you, Lady 
Oswald. To turn off Dr. Uavenal for Mark, after so many j'cars' 
adhesion to him ! ” 

“You know nothing about it, Oswald. I have not turned off Dr. 
Davenal. But you may depend nj)on one thing—that Miirk is a 
rising man. Ho will make a greater name than you in the world." 

“Very likely. I hope he will make a name. For myself-’’ . 

The whistle sdtinded, and Oswahl tlr«‘W away from the door. 
Lady Oswald put out her hand, and ho shook it warmly. “ Shall 
I see you on my return ? ” 0' 

“Possibly, just a glimi>so,” he answered. I will look out for 
you when the train comes in. Oood-byo.” 

‘4 Btit you will wish me luck, Oswald—although you may be 
bound in honour to the interests of the enemy and those wretched 
gheds.” 

“ I wish it you heartily and sincerely; in all ways, J^dy Oswald." 

His tone was hearty as liis ^vords, his clasp sliicere. Lady 
Oswald withdrew her hand, and gave him a pleasant, cordial smile 
as the tria,in puffed on. 
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‘‘Ono can't help liking him, Parkins, with all his obstimny,” 
she cried. “I wish ho had been the surgenn ! Only think what 
a name he would have made, had he possessed his brother’s talent! ” 

“ So he would, my lady,” dutifully acquiesced Parkins. 

“ What a good thing we are alone ! Most likely ho contrived it. 
1 declare I don’t dislike this,” continued Lady Oswald, tinging her 
eyes round the well-lined compartment. “It is almost as private 
as my own carriage.” 

“So it is, my lady,” answered Parkins. And the train w'ent 
smoothly onTflnd in twenty minutes’ time Lady Oswald was .safely 
depositt’d at (lildon station. 


CHAPTER XII. 

r 

WAITINCi FOR NEWS. 

Mark Cray and his wife had not indicated the precise houv of their 
return. “ Early in the evening, but not to dinner; have tea ready, '■ 
had been Mrs. Cray's instructions to her servants in the lettei' re¬ 
ceived by them on Friday moniing. Hara Davenal went to the 
Abbey about tlve o’clock to wait for them. 

Mark and Caroline were beginning as ])i'udently a.** their beat 
fiiends could desire; two maid-sciwants only, engaged under the 
careful eye of Miss Bcttina, comprised their household. The heavy 
door of the Abbey ojjened to a large stone hall; on the left of this 
was a largo sitting-room, with cross-beams in its ceiling and deej)- 
mullioned windows, looking out on th'*- branching lines of rails and 
tlio station in the distance; not so pleasant a view as had been the 
gay Abbey gardens. Indeed, w'ith the doing aivay of those gardens, 
tlie jileasantest part of the Abbey as a residence had departed. It 
was a rambling sort of place inside, with very littlb co'iifort. This 
room and the arawung-room above were the oidy good-»izt'd rooms 
in tin) liouscgi' four modern rooms might have been put into that 
diviwing-room, and its carj)oting had cost a small fortune. The 
hud-chambers .were j)igcon-holos, the domestic offices dark closets 
]>avcd with str&ie. In sliort, the Abbey was grander in sound thjin 
it w^as pleasjm£ to live in. The Grays, who had lived in it so long, 
wore party-giving people, tliinking more of show than comfort; 
;ind the great drawing-room, larger than any one else’a in Halling- 
ham, gladdcnejl their hearts. It was cerfeiinly an impo.sing hkhu 
when blazing wAh lights and filled "with company. 

Sara Daviinal waited and waited in the downstairs rooiii. Slit* 
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had taken oft’ her things, and made lierself at home. Her dress 
was of dark'-bliie silk, the liaiids of her brown liair were smooth 
and silken, and excitcuient liad brought a colour to her cheeks. 
She had never befoi’o been jjarted from Caroline since the lai.her 
had arrived, years ago, from the West fiidies. The tea was on the 
table in readiness, witli a cold fowl and tongue thoughtfully ordered 
to bo provided by Miss Davomil. 

t^ive o’clock; half-past live; six o’clock; half-j>ast six; seven 
o’clock ; and still they had not arrived. Sara grc*v impatient—it is 
of no use to deny it—^jind blamed them for want of punctuality. 
They had not bargained ft)r her feverish longing. 

She stood at the window, lotiking still, as she had done since ftve^ 
o’ckxsk. Jt had grown into night since she stood there; Avould 
have grown to darkness, but for the brilliant moon that lighted the « 
heavens. A servant came in. 

“Shall 1 bring lights, miss?’’ 

“ Not yet. 1 want to watch for tJie train.” 

The maul retired. Sara waited on—waited and waited, until she 
felt sure that it must be half-past seven, 41 er eyes l>egan !-<■> grow 
weary with the incessant gazing at the station, and slui could see a 
good many peojde sbniding at its entrance in tlie moonlight—stj-ag- 
glers, no doubt, waiting for the train, w'oiidering, like herself, that 
it w'as not in, and what bad become of it. 

A.S she thus stood, there was a loud ring at the dcjor-bell. Sara 
flew into the hall, thinking how stupid she must have been not to 
^,sco tlicm crossing the biidge »ouiid by the lines ; flew into the hall, 
and was met by lier aunt. 

Miss Davenal! when she had expected the bride and bridegroom I 
But Sara had to make the beat of it, and she did so in her pleasing, 
graceful manner, drawing her aunt into the dark j-oom. 

“■ They have not come yet. Aunt Betiina.” 

“What’s the meaning of this?” was the surprised (juestion of 
Miss Davenal. “ All in the <lark '( And wdiore are they {” 

“They have not come yet,” royieated Sara. “Bring the liglits,’’ 
she added in a low voice to the servant. 

“ Not coi^o ! ' Where are they stopping ? ’ 

“The triiin is not in, Aunt Bettina.” 

“The what’s not in?” f 

“The train.” 


“ Why, what has come to it ? ” 

%Mi!rfs Bettina, amazed, and scarcely believing tlic information, 
went hastily to the window^ and looked towards the stiition. At 
that moment the other soivant, Dorcas, came into the looju. She 
was not a stranger to the family, having once lived with Miss 
Davenal, before that lady took uj) her abode witli lier brother. 
Dorcas was getting on to be middle-aged,— a sensible*-looking woman, 
with a turncd-ui> nose and reddish Imir. ' 
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“MissSarn,” she whisiicrod, “they arc saying there’s been an 
accident to tlie train.” * 

Sara Davenal’s hcait seenicd to stand still and then bounded on 
wildly. 

“ WJio siiys so ? ” slio inurjiiurcd. 

“ I siiw the folks standing about, and talking one to tin? oilier ; 
HO I ojiened my hitehen window, and askcil what was amiss, and 
tliey said the seven o’clock train W'aa not in, and that it had mot 
with an accident. Miss Sara-” 

But Miss fSara had turned from her. Silently taking up her 
shawl and bonnet from the sofa Avhere she had laid tliem, she 
^(juitted tlic room, the unconscious Miss Davcnal standing yet at the 
window'. Boycas folU)W'od her, and, by the lights that w'cj-o How 
j being carried in, slic saw hoiv white she looked. 

‘‘Miss Sara, J was about to say that it may not be true,” con¬ 
tinued Dorcas, as Sara liastily put on her things, “/don’t think 
*it is; thej-c would be more U 2 >roar at the station if any news of that 
sort had been brought in.” 

“ I am going over to sec; I cannot remain in this suspense. N(<t 
go alone?” she repeated, in re]>ly to the Avoman’s remonstrance; 
"nonsense, Dorcas! Eveiy one knoivs me: I am Dr. Davenal’s 
(laughter. You stay with my aunt Buttina, and be sure not to alarm 
her if you can hel]) it.” 

Opening the door Avith licr own hand, she passed under the red 
liglit of Mr. Cray’s j)rf)fcssionfil lamp, and liastencd by the side-path 
and the biidge round to the station. Her face was pale, her pulses 
were beating. Sara Davcnal had a quick imagination, and all tlic 
horrors of accidents by rail that she had ever heard seemed to rise 
up before her. 

There Avas no impediment offered to her entering the station. 
Several persons Avere sfamding about, but they did not ai»pear to 
notice lier, and she passed tlirougli the room AA'here the tickets were 
given, on to the platform. There she found herself in the midst of 
a ci-<.)wd. Not a moving croAvd hut a Avaiting crow'd, whose faces 
Avero most of them turned (me Avay—that from Avliich the tmiii was 
ex^iected. Sai‘a saw a talkative poi-tcr, and drew ilear Jiini, a man 
she kneAV, 

" Has thci^'! been an accident ? ” she asked. 

“ Well, miss, there’s nothing known for cei-tain. It’s od(l whore 
the train can be ; and if anytliing has happened it’s (.alder still that 
the telegraph liasn’t hrouglit w^ord of it.. I remember once shft aa’-as 
lialf-an-hour late before. ” 

“ Wlio Avas?” asked Sara, somewhat bewildered. 

“This here seven o’clock train. ’Twnm’b nothing WTong wdth 
her then; some of tliem bothering excursion-trains had blocked up 
the line.' I’d la^, miss, it’s the same thing to-night. The doctor 
ain’t gone down tlie lino, is he ? ” 
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“Ko, no. I am expecting my cousin and Mr. Cray.” 

“ It’ll be all right, miss. She won’t be long. We shall hear her 
steam up directly,” 

Somewhat reassured, Sara turned, and was making her way 
through the throng, lioping to got clear of it, wdien she found her¬ 
self a prisoner. A gentleman had i»laced his arm before her, and 
looking lip in the moonliglit she discerned the features of Oswald 
Cray, Her heart gave a great bound of satisfaction, of love, and she 
almost caught at his protecting hand. 

Oswald Cray was waiting for the in-coming train. Tl was the 
one he intended to depart by. He drew Sara away frou' the 
throng, and gave her his arm. Her heart was boating at (lie, 
(•.ons*ciousness of his presence ; her whole frame had tiirillud at the 
touch of his hand. 

“ Ts there (tuiger, do you fear ? ” she whispered. 

“No, I trust not. I think not. Were anything wrong, the tele-, 
graph wovihl have hroiight the news. It must be some obstruction 
on the line.” 

Sara’s fear faded away. Slie had confidence in hitn. If he, so 
experienced, saw no cau.se for dread, why should she ? Pcrhajis 
she could not quite haiiish one little comer of doubt in her heart; 
jierhaps Mr. Oswald Cray might have some slight fear for himself, 
which lie did not deem it expedient to iiujiaH. to her. 

“Did you grow frighrened, Sara?” ho asked, as they walked 
slowly to and fro in the moonliglit. 

“I was at the Abbey waiting for them, and Dorcas, one of their 
new servants, came to mo with tlic news tliat people were saying 
thercs had been an acciilcnt. I was very much frightened and cjime 
away without saying any thing to Aunt Bcttina.” 

“ Is she at the Abbey ? ” 

“ She has just arrived. She expected they had retiiniod.” 

“I fear Lady Oswald is waiting for this train at Hildon,” he 
remarked. “She will not like the delay.” 

“Indeed ! Lady Oswald at Hildon ! ” 

He explained^ how it was : tliat Lady Oswald had gone to Mr. 
Low’s, aiid*lvas not yet back again. “Bid you know tliat I called 
at yonr house this ciftemoon ? ” ho asked. 

“No,” she said, liftyig her head. “Diu you call? 

“ Jt was about five o’clock. I have been veiy busy all day, hut 
1 managed to get a minute. ITou were out, Neal said, and the doc- 
tiH" was out; only Miss Davenal at home, so I did not go in.” 

“I had come down to the Abbey,” said Sara. “ I thought they 
might arrive by an earlier train than this. Are you obliged to go 
back to London to-night ? ” 

“ Quite obliged, if the train comes in to take mo., What's that ?.” 

Som^ stir was discernible in tlie throng. Oswi^d Cray listened 
for any sound that might indicate the approach of the train; but in 
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the <U8tanco he could hear nothing, and the stir, caused iwrliaps 
only by the restlessness of waiting, died away. They |)aced on again. 

“Since I sfiw you, Sara, I have had an offer made me of going 
abroad.” 

“ To stay long ? ” she quickly asked. “ Where to ? ” 

“ To stay a long while, had I accepted it; perhaps for life. In 
a pecuniary point of view the change would nave been an advan¬ 
tageous one: it would liave given mo iiosition at once. J3ut tlic 
climate is shocking ; so I declined. ” 

“Uh, 1 am glad ! ” she involuntarily exclaimed. “You should 
nf)t run any of those risks.” 

, “I did not hesitate on my ovrn score. At least, I am not sure 
that t should have hesitated, but 1 really did not think of myself 
' at all in the matter. 1 did not get so far as that. T sliould not 
like to have gone out alone, Sara ; and 1 felt that J Iwid no right to 
joxposc anotlier to these chances ; one whom I, should then be 
bound to protect and cherish from all ill. ” , 

It was impossible for Sara to misunderstand him. Every jmlse 
within her beat in answer, (piietly as she continued to w'alk, wilmly 
its her eyes rested straight before her. She knew' it was his 
intention not to sj)eak openly, until he could si)eak to some pur¬ 
pose : and she thought hb was riglit. 

“So I resolved t(j continue where T am, and plod on diligently,” 
l»c continned. “ Adv'ancement, though more slow', w'ill be sure. 
Do you think I did right ? ” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” she munnured. And, had they been 
speaking without resen'o to each other, she might have added, 
“Papa would not like me to go abroad.” 

A silence ensued. They paced together in that quiet spot aw'ay 
frr>in the busy crowd, the silveiy moonliglit above, the })uro passion 
of love’s lirst dream filling their hearts. ]N<j need of avokIs : tlic 
conscious presence of eixch was all in all to them. 

“Where can this train be i ” exclaimed Osw'ald at length, break¬ 
ing the charm of tlie silence. 

Almost as tlie words left his lips one of tlio 2 )oi’ters came 
hurriedly up, touching his*hat as he sj)oke. * 

“There has been a mistake in the telegrtiifii-room, sir. Least- 
ways, some Isungle. The train was telegraplied from Hildon.” 

A moment’s startletl pause on the j>art of Oswald Cray. 

“It Avas told to me jiositively that the train had not left, 
Parker?” ‘ ' 

“I know', sir; w'e all understood it so. But James Eales has 
come back now, and he says wc misunderstood him ; that tlie train 
was telegraphed at the proper time. There’s an accident, sir, for 
certain; and it '}fi between this and Hildon. ” 

“I think there must be a mistake,” munnured Oswald Cray to 
Sara. “Stay here quietly, away from the crowd.” 
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He walke^l hastily to the small room used as the telegraph office. 
The news which the porter had brought to him was s[>roading 
elsewhere, and the entrance to it was blocked up with an eager 
throng. He worked his way through it. 

The telegraph clerk was a young man named James Eales. It 
was his duty to receive the messages, and in duo course ho ought 
to have received the one from Hildon, signifying that the expected 
train had duly quitted Hildon. This message was due soinewheri> 
about twenty-three minutes to seven, and it came this evening as 
usual (mite punctually. No sooner had it been reccive<l than 
James Eales, who wanted to absent himself for a short time on 
an errand to the town, asked one of the men to take his place.* 
Other messages might be expected relating to the trains, not to 
.speak of private messages; and' the man took tlio place accordingly. 
As Eales was ^oing out, the man, whose name was Williams, called 
after him to kuow whether the train was signalled. Eales thought' 
lie meant the down-train, whose signal was nearly due, and nqdied, 
“No, not yet.” But in })omt of fact Williams had alluded to the 
up-train from Hildon, wliich had been signalled. It is tlirougli 
these mistakes, which arc caused partly by carelessness, partly by 
wliat may bo almost calkid unavoidable misapprehcn.sion, that 
accidents occur. It did not lead to the accident in this case, but 
it has led to many a one. 

Williams sat down to the desk or bun^au, the telegraph indicator 
being in front of him, iibf)vc his head. Precisely to time the 
down telegraph came, a confiiinati«>n, it may almost be said, of the 
mistake. Williams noted it, and wondered what the up-train was 
about that its signal did not likewise arrive. After seven o’clock 
came and passed, and the up-traiii did not arrive, the station- 
master, who had been enjoying a little gossip on his own score, 
and not attending to his duties rpiite as closely as he might have 
been, made his appearance in the telegraph oflice. 

“ Where’s James Eales ? ” he demanded. 

Williams explained. He had stepped out on an cnand, and ho, 
AVilliams, was biking his place. The station-master made no demur 
to this: Wfiliams was as capable as Eates, and fdten worked the 
telegraph. ' 

“ Has the up-train been signalled from Hildon ?” ' 

“No, .sir.” 

“Not been sign-alled ! ” echoed the station-masfer, in accents of 
dJ^elief. 

It has not been signalled,’’ was the reply of Williani.s. “ E.alcs 
told me the signal had not come when he left, and I am sure it has 
not come since.” 

“ Where can it be ? ” exclaimed the station-master. “ 1 suj)pose 
some of those excursion trains are blocking up the lino somewhere.” 

A consolatory conclusion, quire doing away with uneasiness or 
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fear. The station-master spread the news that the train had not 
l>ecn signalled fi-otn Hildon, together with his own idea about the 
offending excursion-trains. He told Mr. Oswald Cray it had 
not been signalled, and he told others: therefore the officials were 
perfectly at their ease upon the point, whatever the assembled 
crowd might be. 

It wjis just five-and-twenty minutes past seven wlien Eales 
returned. He had stayed away longer than lie intended, and he 
daslied into his office head foremost, catching a glimpse of the 
crowd on the platform, now quickly increasing. 

“What do they want, that ci-owd?” he cried to Williams, “Is 
^inything wrf)ng ? ” 

“They are waiting for the up-train. It’s preciously behind lime 
to-night, and I supjxjsc some of ,1 hem are alarmed—have fricmls 
ill it, maybe.” * 

, “ What up-train ? ” asked Ealcs. 

“ The seven o’clock uii-train.” 

Ealo.s stood oiuifoundod, “Why, lias tliat not come up? .An 
accident must have liappcncd.” 

“Not. obliged to,” coolly rctumed ^^'illiams. “It’s kojit back 
by the excursion-trains, most likely.” 

“There are no excursion^trains to-day between this and Hildon,” 
quickly observed Eales. 

“ It has not grit so far yet. It has not passed Hildon.’’ 

“ It has jiassed Hildon,” rcfilied E;i]cs. “ lb jias.sed at its proper 
lime and was signalled up.” 


Williams turned and siared at Eales. 


“ WIio says it has been 


signalled uji ? ” 

“ Who says it! Why, I say it. I had the signal as usual.” 
“Then how came you to tell me you hadn’t had it?” asked 


Williams. 


“ I never told you so.” 

“You did. You’ll say black’s white next. It was the rmly 
(juestion I asked you—whether the up-traiii had been signalled, and 
you replied it had not been.” , 

“You said the down-train; you never said the u[>.” 

“I meant the up. It’s not likely I should ask wllothcr the 
down-train v^tis signalled, when it wasn’t duo ! You have done a 
pretty tiling ! ” 

How long they might have continucxl to dispute, «)no trying b) 
lay the blame upon the other, it is impossible to sa.y. But at tluU 
moment the station-master came in .again, and tin* misbakc was 
made known t<j him .and to others. The train had loft Hildon at 


its proper time, anti therefore the delay, whatcvei* might he its 
cause, hay very qear to them—in the six miles of rail intervening 
between Hallingham and Hildon. ' , 

That an accident of some mature h.ad t.aken place, the mo.st sail- 
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guilie could now only believe, and a whole shower of verbal mis¬ 
sives was hi!i[rled upon tlie two men, Eales and Williams, who did 
nothing but retOrt rm eacli other. Each firmly regarded the other 
as'being alone in fault; an imi)artial judge would have said they 
were eqimlly culpable. Extricating himself from the confusion, Mr. 
()swald Cray returned to Sara. She looked at liini with question¬ 
ing eyes; that hubbub in tho station had re-awakened her fears. 
He quietly jdaced her hand within his arm, and began to pace as 
before. 

“ I find things do not look quite so well as w'e fancioti-” 

“There has been an accident! ’’ she interrupted. “ Do hide 


it from me, Oswald.” 

He lightly laid his other liand on hers, an assurance f)f his truth. 
“1 wdll hide nothing fn»m you, my dearest,” and the term of en¬ 
dearment, never before used, Boemed to slip from him involuntarily. 
“We have not heard that there is any accident, for no tidings of. 
any sort Ijavo come uj); but the train, it scorns, did leave llildon 
at its usual time, and somc^tliing must therefore liaA'e oocurred to 
delay it. ” 

“ What can it be ?” she asked, her heart failing her. 

“Do not moot trouble half-way,” he said in a lighter tone, “It 
does not follfjw that an accident, in the popular sensti of the term, 
must Imvc occurred, because the train is not ii]). Tlie engine may 
have broken down aiul be unable to come on, but tho ]>a88engcr» 
may bo as safe and well as w'e are. There is no doul>t the engine 
is disabled, or it would have come on for assistance.” 

“Assistance for the wounded ^ ” she (]uick]y rejoined. 

“Assistance that m.ay be wanted in any way. The telegra])h is 
at work t(t stop all trains, and some of us arc going dfjwu-” 

It was the last ctdlocted word they were enabled to s[>oak. 1’ho 
news had spread in the tow^n, find tlio aflrightod people were 
coming up in sht)als. News, at the best, loses nothing in carrying, 
and the delay w’as mfignitied into ;i terrible accident, with half the 
train killed. In tho midst of it the guard of the missing train 
arrived, flying up tho line as if for his life, and canying a lantern. 

The enghio had run oil’ tho line on to the bank, and turned over. 
A few of tlio passengers were injured, but he thought not many; 
some of them wore coming on by the fieid way. It, had occurred 
about half-way between the two stations, a little nearer to Halling- 
hani tlian to the other. An engine was wanted to bring on the 
tmiit, and it might be .as well if a doctor or two went down. 

A carriage and engine were got ready, and two medical men, who 
had been hastily obtained, Mr. Oswald Cray, and sundry officials 
of the line, took their seats in the carriage to be conveyed to the 
spot. The engine had. given its first p^f, and was snorting off, 
when a shout arrested it. 

“ Stop I stop! One single moment! Hero’s Dr. Da venal! ” 
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ITis nnine, for those poor wounded ones, was a tower of sti-s-ugth 
—wtuth all the rest of the surgical skill in Hallinghfim—ancl lie 
was dragged into the can-iage, having cauglit a glimpse of the 
white face of his daughter outside the throng. Sara, tctTified 
and bewildered, wondering what slie should do next, was sud¬ 
denly pounced upon by Miss Daveiical. 

“ You naughty girl! What are you doing hero ? ” 

“Oh, Aunt Bettina, there has been an accident to the train? 
Caroline and Mr. Cray are sure to be in it. 

“ Caroline and Mr. Cray are what ?” cried out Miss Bettina. 

“1 fear they are in tile train. There has been fin accident 
^between bore and Hildon. An engine has just gone down witli 
a.ssistaiico. ” ' * 




“ I don’t want to know about engines,” retunnjtl Miss Davcnal, 
who did not understand one word in ten. “1 askwlrityou do liere 
jdonc ? Caroline and Mr. Cray can c<jine home, I supi)oso, without 
your waiting for tliem in tliis public manner. Wliat would your 
papa say if lie saw' you V ” 

'■ Ba])a has seen mo,” ro])lied Sara. “ Pfi[ia has just conic U]> to 
tlio station and is gone doAvii with the engine.” 


“Cone down witli wdiat engine ? Wliat do you mean ? ” 

Sara jmt lior lijjs close U) Mis.s JJaveiial’s oar. “Papa’s gone 
down the line with s«»iiio more gentlemen, to see about tlie W'ounded 
“Wounded!” shrieked Miss Bettina. “Has there been an 


aocideiit? Who’s wounded ? Caroline and Mr. Cray ?” 

“We don’t know yet, aunt,” And in the best w'ay that she 
eouhl, Sara strove to make the case eom])reheii8iblo to her aunt. 
Miss Daveiial understood at last, and W'as somewhat ]taeiiiod. 

“ Sara, 1 am not very angry W'ith you now. I might have stopped 
myself. An accident to the train, and the doctors gone down ? Oh 
fhose dreadful raihvays ! ” 

A little longer period of snsjiense, and then the passengers 
began to amve. After the shock and fright it had seemed safer to 
many of them to w’alk the three miles than to trust to the rail again 
and another engine. The tields W'ere dry, and it was a pleassint 
walk by iiujonliglit. Miss Bettina, whose eytss were as f/uick as her 
hearing w'as dull, was the first to recognise Mrs. Cray amongst them. 

Caroline bi\yst into tears as they laid Iioldof her, and tSani’s licait 
began to sink. But the tears were only the effect of the fright and 
excitement she had gone througli. She could give no clear account 
of the accident or wdiat it had brought forth. All she knew w'as*that 
iJiere was great banging ami bumping of t]»e cari'iagc she w'a.s in, but 
it was not overturned. Two otlier carriages wore ; and tlie engine 
w'as lying on its side. She scrambled up the liank in licr terror, as 
did most of the passengers, and came on with them. 

“And Mark?” asked Sara, scarcely daring to put the question. 

“Mark ! He stayed to look after the wounded,” w’as her reply. 

OBwalJ Cray. 6 
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“ Ho said ho thought no one was seriously hurt. At any rate, there 
are no lives lost.” 

Sara’s heart breathed a word of thankfulness. “Did you see 
Lady Oswald?” she asked. “ She wont to Hildon this afternoon, 
and Mr. Osw'ald Cray thought she must be in this train, returning.” 

“ I did not sec her,” replied Mrs. Cray. “I^ady Oswald in the 
train ! I thought she never travelled by rail.” 

“ She did this afternoon. One of her carnage-horses is ill. How 
I hankful!—^liow thankful we must all be that it is no 'worse ! ” con¬ 
cluded Sara Davenal. 

“Well, this is a fine ending to your wedding-tour 1 ’’ cxcL'inied 
Miss Bettina. “ What about your luggage, Caroline ? Is it sale ? ” ^ 

“As if we gave a thought to our luggage, Aunt Bettina ! When 
people’s lives are at stake they can’t think of their luggage.” 

“Nor care either, i)erha[)s,” sharply answered Miss Bettina, who, 
for a wonder, had caught the words. “ It may be lying soused in 
tlie engiiiQ-w^ater, for all ycju know ! ” 

“I dare say it is,” equably returned Caroline. “It was in the 
van next the engine. 

But tlie full report had to come up yet ; and the excited crowd 
stopped on. 


CIlAPTEIl XIII. 


Clkar and distinct lay the lines of rail in the cold moonlight. It 
was a straight bit of line there, and w’hy the engine should have gone 
off the rails remained to be seen. It was lying on its side; the 
luggage-van was overturned, and its contents wore scattered ; and 
two carriages were overturned also : a second-class, wliidi had heen 
next the vat., a first-class which had follawed it. 

But now, as good Providence willed it, in that second class cfir- 
riage there had only been three passengv ;s. The train was not a 
crowded one, and j)eoplc don’t go close to tlie engine as a matter of 
taste. Of these throe ijassengers, two liad thrown themselves on 
tlm fk.»or of the carnage and escaped without injury ; the other had 
a broken arm and a bruised head, not of much moment. The first- 
class carriage was more fully occupied, and several of the pas¬ 
sengers, though not fatally or even exte.isively, wore seriously hurt; 
and of the driver .and stoker, the one had saved liimself by leaping 
from his engine, the other was flung to a distance, *and lay there as 
he fell,' 
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Mark Cray, as you have heard, remained to tend ^le wounded. 
TIic first face he distinguished in the moonlight, lying amidst the 
ilrbris of the (overturned first-class carriage, was that of Lady 
Oswald : and so completely astonished was he, that he thought 
either his eyes or the moon.must bo playing him false. He and 
Caroline ban been in a carriage almost at the back of the train, 
conse(piently he had not sctm her at the Hildon station : and he 
had believed that Lady Oswald, of all persons, would have been 
the last to attempt railway travelling, so averse was slie to rails 
and trains in general. Groaning and moaning by her side was 
J'arkiiis ; and Mr. Cray could doubt no longer. 

, With assistance, the passengers w'cre extricated and laid ai])on 
the hank. Their injuries were very different'; some, after the first 
shock, could walk and talk, some could do neither; while the first 
grumbled and comjdaincd (^f their bruises and abrSiSions, the last 
, lay still, except when groaning. The only perfectly quiet one was 
Lady Oswald: she lay with her i)ale face upturned to the moon¬ 
light, her eyes closed. Jb was natural pcrlnij)s that Mark Cray 
.sliould first turn his attention to her. A gentleman, one of the 
passengers, asked if she M'as dead. 

“No,” said Mark; “she has only fainted. Parkins, sui)poso 
you got up and try if you can walk. Pm sure you can’t be hurt if 
you are able to make tliat noise. The engine aj»pears not to be 
ttversteady. Take care it does not raise itself again and come 
juiOing off this wsy.” 

Parkins, not detecting tho started up wdth a shriek. “T. 
think Pm killed,” she cried. “I don’t believe I have a whole 
Ixuie left in mo.” 

“I’ll see by-and-by,” said Mr. Cray. “Meanwliile come and 
lielj.) j'^our lady. 1 want her bonnet and cap untied.” 

Parkins limped to tho spot stiffly with many groans, but woiidcr- 
fiilly well coiisidoriug the belief she had just expressed. At tho 
same moment some one came up with water, and the driver, who 
had just come to his legs, brought a lamp. The lamfi was lieM to 
Lady Oswald’s face, and a little of theM'ater pourodiintOj^hcr mouth. 
IJetwoeii the two slio optnfbd her.eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. “Where am I ?” 

“ She’s all|>riglit,” whispered Mr. Cray, his Tvarm tone proving 
that he had not previously felt so assured of the fact. “lias any 
one a little brandy 1 ” he called out to the passengers, wh'i yijt 
stayed at tho scene. 

“ Where am I ? ” cried Lady Oswald, in a faint voice. “ Parkins, 
is that you ? What has hapi)ened '? Were we not in the train ? ” 

“ But we are out of it now, my lady,” cri(id Parkins, sobbing.. 
“There has been an awful ui>set, my lady, and I don’t know any¬ 
thing more except that it’s a mercy we are alive. ” • 

“An upset! ” repeated Lady Oswald, who apjieared to have no 
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rocollccLion wliateror of the circuni.staiK'es. ‘'Is any ono liurfc? 
ili’C you ? ” 

Every hnw in ino is broken, myhdy, if J may judge by the 

i fool This comes of the sheds." ... 

“ Bo qniot. Parkins, ’’saidMr. Cray, whohad succcededin finding 
;i wickoi-caset? hobtlo coiit/iining some hraiidy-nml-wator. ‘'Help 
nio t(i raise your lady a little. ” 

Parkins c<nitrived to give her helji in spite of the damaged bones, 
but the moment Lady Oswald was touched she shriekod outtembly. 

“ Let inc almic ! let mo alone ! Is that Mark Cray i ITow kind 
von are to eoino to see after me, Mr. Cray? Did you conm from 
ilalliu-lumi?” 

“We were in the same train, liady Oswald; 1 and Caroline. I 
am very glad (hat it hainiened to bo so.” * 

“'I’o be sin’«; I l)cgiii to remember: you wore to return b)- 
*night. I -I fi.Ll very faint.” 

Mark su(?(‘eeiled in getting her to drink some brandy-and-w'atcr, 
but she j»o.sitiv*(‘ly refused to bo touched, thougli she said she w'as 
in no pain, f lo thought she wms exhausted, the eflect of the shock, 
and left her to attend to other sullerers, who perhaps w'anted his 
aid more (.Han Lady Oswald. 

Then, after awhile, tlie carriage came uji, bringing (he help from 
tTalliiigham. Mark Cray saw Dr. Davenal with the greatest 
pleasure, and he took him at once toAvards Lady Oswald. 

“Aie many liiirt?’’ inquired the d<»ctor. 

“Astonishingly few,” w’as the rejily ; “and the injuries arc of a 
very minor character, I fancy. A br«jken arm is about the worst.” 
“And what of Lady Oswald ?” 

“ 1 don’t tbink she’s hurt at all: she is suffering from the sliock. 

A little exhausted ; but that’s natural.” 

“To a Avoman her ago sueli a sln^ck is no liglit thing, Mark. 
IfoAvcver, AAu must do the best Ave can for every one.” 

“There has been groaning enough—if tliat’s anytliiiig to judge 
by,” said Mark ; “groaning and eomplaining too.” 

“Clad tojiefjr it,” said tlio do'dor “ When people can com- 
2 >Iain, the damage is not very oxtensivx* ? 

“Parkins, foi- one, keeps protest’ 'g that all her bones are 
broken. Put .she ran out of (he Avay pretty quickly,jAvheii I told 
her the engine might staii iq> again.” 

The doct<.>r smiled, and they came up to Lady OsAvald. Oswald 
Cray had found her out, and Avas sitting on the bank beside her. 

She spoke just a word or two to him, but seemed, as Mr. Cray liad 
.Siiid, exhausted. Oswald Cray rose (. resign his jdaco to Dr. Davenal, 
and he took his brother aside. 

“Is she much hurt, Mark? ” , 

“Oh,ii(t,” replied Mark. “It has shaken her, of course; but 
she has been talking .‘is fast as 1 can.” 
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Ho spoke with singular conMonco. In the first, place Msuk 
Cray was naturally inclined to look on the bright aidt of things, to 
foul couMont himselff even in the absence of any pnljmhle grounds 
for doing so; in the second, he did not think ii at all mattered what 
information on the point was given to Oswald. 

Reassured ahmt l^idy Oswald, Oswald ({uitted Mark, and wont 
amidst the wounded. Pioud man iliougli ho was accused of being, 
anti though ho was, never was there a more tender heart, a softer 
hand, a gentler voice for tJie sick and suffering, than his. All the 
])aticnts a])pcarcd to liavo been attended to in some degree; and 
they were in gocal hands now. Oswald halted by the side of the 
})oor stoker, a swarthy Iioncst-faced man, who was moaning out liis 
pain. ** 

“ What, is it you, Bigg? ” he said, recognising the man. “ I dhl 
not know you were back on this j)art of the lino again.” 

“ J only come tm it yesterday, sir. It’s just my luck.” 

“ Where are you hurt ? ” 

“ I’m scalded awful, sir. I never knew wliat ])aiii was before to¬ 
night, All iny lower limbs is-” 

“Take care ! ” shouted Oswald to a stu})id fellow wlio vas run¬ 
ning along with a ]jlank in his arms, “ Can’t you see there’s a man 
lying here ? What are you about ? ” 

“ About my work,” was the rough roj)ly, spoken in an insolent 
tone. It was one of tin; men just brought down, a workman fntui 
Halluigham station, and Osw'ald knew him well. 

“ What is that. Wells ? ” ho quietly a.sked. 

Wells looked round now, suiprisesl at being addressed by n.amc!. 
lie ])retty lunirly dro[»ped his load in consternation when lu! leeog- 
niaed Mr, Oswald Cray. Full as his hands were, ho managed to 
take his hat from his hea<l. 

“I beg your pardon, I’m sure, .sir. I tlunight it was notliing 
but some idler obstructitig mo. One does got beset with i(ller.s at 
these times, asking one all sorts of questions. I shouldn't ha^ o 
answered that way, sir, if I’d knowed it was you.” 

“do on with your work; tlujee’s no time to talk. And don’t 
hlundur along again without lr)okir.g wdicre you are gt.hig.” 

“One can't sec well in the dark, sir.” * 

“ It’s not dark; it is as light as it need ho. Quite light enougli 
for you to see your way. Do y<m c;ill that blight moon mrtJiing ? ” 
“He’d ha’ been right over my legs, hut for you, sir,” nmrmuml 
l)Oor Bigg, the great dnjps of j)ain standing out on hL8*hituv, 

“I don’t know how I am to bear this agony. That cursed 
engine-” 

“Hush, Bigg,” iiitoiTU])tod Mr. Oswald Cray. 

Bigg groane^l his contrition. “Heaven forgive me ! I know it 
ain’t a right word for me to-night.” 

“Heaven will help you to bear the p<iiu if you will only h‘l it.’’ 
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said Oswald. “ There has hcen worae i>aiii to boar than oven yours, 
my poor follow; thougli I know liow hard it is for you now to 
think so." 

‘‘It may bo my death-blow, sir. And what’s to become o’ my 
wife and little uns i Who’ll work for ’em ?" 

“ No, no, Bigg. I hope it is not so bad as that. I do not think 
it is.” Ill a short time, you will be on your logs again, as good a 
man as ever. I’ll ask Dr. Da venal to come and have a look at 
you.’’ 

The name of the far-famed surgeon canied assurance in itself, 
and Bigg’s face lighted up Witli cagcrne.ss. “Is Dr. Dav*.nal here, 
sir ? ” 

“Yes. I’ll go and look for him.” 

At the moment tliat Oswald spi)ko, Dr. Davenal had left Lady 
Oswald and encountered Mr. Cray. The latter, whoso sjiirits were 
rather exalted that night, the ollect probably of tiiidiiig the injuries 
around him so slight, when he had looked out for all the terrible ' 
calamities that flesh is heir to, not to speak of death, stopped to 
speak to him <»f Lady Oswald. And he spoke lightly. 

“Well ? Tou don't find her huH, doctor i ’’ 

“ I’ll tell you more about it to-moiTow, Mark.” 

Dr. Davtjual’s tone was .so very grave that IVlark Cray stored. 
He tlumght—Mark Cray almost thought that tliere w'as a shade of 
reproof in it, meant for liim. 

‘‘I am sure she has no serious injury,” ho exclaimed, 

“ Well, Mark, I can say nothing positively yet. In the stsite 
she is, and in tliis place, it is not easy to asciirtain; but i /(ur aha 
hris/’ 

“ My goodness! ” cried Mark, conscious that ho was only the 
veriest tynj beside that man of skill, Richard Davenal, and feeling 
very little at the m(»incnt. “ What is it, sir ? ’’ he asked in a loud 
tone. 

“Hold your ttmgue about it,” said the D(*ctor. “Time enough 
to proclaim it abn^ad when the fact lias Ijoen ascertained.’’ 

Oswald Cray came up, having distinguished the <loctor in the 
moonlight. * 

“I wish you’d come and look at a p(»or fellow, Dr. Davenal, who 
wants cheering u]). A word from you, yf)u know, w||l go a very 
long way. You should have seen the man’s face ligiiten when I 
said you were here.” 

' ‘ \V ho is it ? ” asked the doctor, turning ofl;' with alacrity. 

“Poor Bigg the fireman. You know him, I dare say. lie is 
badly scalded and bruised.” 

“ Oh, liis hurts are nothing, ” slightingly s2)okc Mark Cray. “ He 
seems one of those groaners who evy out at a touch of pain.” 

“Mark,” said the doctor, stepjhng, “allow me to tender you a 
word of'advice—do not fall into the idea, i)r«)fessed to be entertained 
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by some people, Uiat no one can, or ought, to feel pain; or, tliat if 
they fool it, they ought not to show it. It is unnaturffl, imtnilhful; 
and to my mind, particularly unbecoming in a medical man. Pain 
to some natures is all but unbearable; it is all that can be imagined 
of agony; it is as if eveiy moment of its endurance were that of 
death. The nervous organisation is so sensitively delicate, that 
even a touch of pain, as you expfess it, which most people would 
scarcely feel, would certainly not cij over, is to them acute sutfering. 
As a surgeon and anatomist you ought to know this.” 

“ He’s only a fireman,” retunicd Mark. “ Ko one exi)ects those 
rough fellows to be sensitive to pain.” 

, ‘ ‘ Let him be fireman or waterman, he will feel it as I describe, 

if his frame be thus organised,” was the reply of Dr. Davenal, spoken 
firmly, if not sternly. “What has a man’s condition in life to do 
witlj it ? It won’t change his physical nature. A» duke, sleeping 
, on a bed of down, nurtured in refinement and luxury, may be so 
constituted that pain will be a mere flea-bite to him; should he be 
destined to endure the w'orst known to earth, he will, conijiarativcly 
speaking, scarcely fool it: whereas this poor fireman, inured to 
hal'd usiige, to labour and prii'ation, may be literally .almost unable 
to bear it. For my own part-, wlicn I have to witness this dis¬ 
tressing sensibility to pain, pcrlnaps have to inflict it as a surgical 
necessity, I suiter Iwilf as much as the patient does, for 1 know 
Avliat it is to liirn. Don't affect to ridicule jiain again, M.avk.” 

Mark Cray looked annoyed. But cveiy syllable that had fallen 
from Dr. Davenal’s lijis had found its echo in the heart of Oswald 
Cray. If there was one quality he admired beyond all else, it was 
sincere open truthfulness: and to Oswald’s mind there was an 
.aflectation, a want of sincerity, in the shallow expressions and 
opinions so much in fashion in the present day. There had been a 
carelessness in Mark’s tone when he ridiculed the notion of the poor 
stoker’s j)o8se8sing a sensitiveness to pain, just .as if the man ha<l 
no rtff/it to possess it, which lia^i gi‘ate<l upon OsM%ald. 

“ Well, Bigg, and so you must get throw'ii in this upset! ” begaj> 
the doctor cheerily. “Oh ! you’ll do vciy w'ell by the look of 
your face; we shall sooi? h.ave you on your engine jJ’gain. Let’s 
have a look at the damage. Who h.as a Inntcni ? ” 

It w.as a \;^*ry bad scald ; there W'as no question of it j and there 
Wras mucJi injury by bruises; but Dr. Davenal spoke the simple 
truth when lie assured the m.an th.at the hurts were not dange rous. 

“Keep up your heart, Bigg. In an hour’s time you will iJe^n 
the Infirmary, properly attended to. You’ll soon get over this.” 

“ 1 dun kiiowaslcjin live through the* pain, sir,was the answ'er. 
“Ay, it’s bad. But when wo have applied the proper remedies 
you won’t feel if* as you do now. Bigg, I once Scalded my leg badly 
—at least Somebody did it for me—and I remember the p.aip to this 
day; so, my poor fellow, t can toll what yours is,” 
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“Mr. Cray said, sir, I oughtn’t to feel no ))ain from a hurt like 
this. It sonli(le«l liard like, for tlic pain is awftil.’' 

“ Mr. Ch'ay knows you would ho bettor if you tried not to fool 
tlic i»ain—to foci it less acutely, lie is a doctor, you know, Bigg, 
and .sees worse injuries than yours every day of his life.” 

“ I would like to ask you, sir, when I shall be well—if you can 
tell me. 1 have a wife and children, sir; and she’s sick just now 
and can’t work for ’em.” 

“ Wo’U have you up again in three weeks,’’ said Dr. Davenal 
cheerily, as he hastened away to anotlier suti’erei, groaning at a 
distance. 

The term seemed long t(j the man: he was thinking of his helj[)lcss, 
wife and children. 

“ Three weeks I ” he re[)eated witli a moan. “ Three weeks, and 
no r>nc to help’(‘in, and me laid up incajialile ! ” 

“ Think how much worse it might be, Bigg ! ” said Oswald Cray,, 
W'ishiiig to get the man to look at his misfortune in a more cheerful 
sjuvit. “ Suppose T)r. Davenal had said three months ? ” 

“ Then, as gocjd hc’»l s;iid, sir, as I should never be up again.” 

“ Do yitu think so f. 1 ilon’t. It is a long time to be conlincd 
by illness, thnjo months, ami to you it seems, no doubt, very long 
indeed; but it is not much out of a man’s life. I knew one who 
was ill for three years, and g<tt up again. That would be Avrime, 

Bigg.” 

“Ay, sir, it w'onld be. I haven’t just my right thoughts to- 
nigiit, wliat witli the pain, and what with trouble about my wife and 
little ’uns.” 

“Don’t about them, Bigg,” ^vas the considerate answer. 

“ They shaU be taken care of until you can work for them again. 
If tlio company don’t do it, J will,” 

A short time longer of confusion, rd hasty clearance of the line, 
of medical aid,—such aid as could he given in that inccjiivonient 
spot, where there was only the open bare gnuiiid for tlie sufrorors 
d-o lie on, tlic moonlit skv to cover them—and the return to 
llallinghaui was organised. The injured w'cre lifted into the 
caiTiages ahd placed as well as circuntitances permitted. Lady 
Oswald, who screamed much wlnm they raised her, was laid at full 
lengtli on a pile of rugs and cushions, collected from /ho limt-class 
conijiartmeiits, and the engine started with its load, and steamed 
gently onwards. 

‘ iI'^aiipeared afterwards that the accident had been caused by the 
snapping of some part of the engine. It was a very unusual occur¬ 
rence, and could ncitlier have been foreseen nor prevented. 

The expcctiint emwd had not dispei’scd when Hallingham was 
reached. Nay, it had c<msidembly increased. Eyen Miss Bettina 
Davenal retained her post, and Sara and Caroline were w'ith her. 

The invalid train—it might surely be called one in a double sense 
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of the word—came slowly into the station. The platform ha<l 
been cleared; none were allowed to obstruct the removal <<f the 
sufterers from the train to the conveyances, in which they would 
be transported to tlieir homes, or to the Intirniary, as the case 
might be. But, if tlie platform was denied them, the excited 
watchers made up for the discourtesy by blocking up the road and 
dtiors outside—a motley group, [)icturcsque enough in the line 
moonlight night. 

Dr. JDavcnal, Mr. Cray, and the otlier medical men were occupitid 
in superintending the removal of their ])aticnt8, but Mr. Oswald Cray 
found his way to Miss Davonal, and gave the good nows ihal. 
/he injuries were comparatively slight. A trjiiii for London wf\^oii 
the jioiiit c»f starting, and he was going by it. He contrived to 
• obtain a few words with Sara, and she went with him on to the 
platform. • 

, ‘‘1 wish I could have remained over to-nioiTow,” he observed to 
her. 1 should like to see and hoar how all these poor pc<»ple get 
on.” 

“ Arc you sure you cannot remain ? ” 

“ 1 am sure that 1. ought not. You have heard me speak of 
Frank Allister, Sara ?” 

“ Often. The young Sootcliman who was with you at Bracknell 
and Street’s for so many years.” 

“ We were articled together. He has boeomo very ill lately, 
and—and the. firm has not behaveil quite vroll to him. 1 
liave no voice in tliat pai-t of its economy, or it should never havt; 
been.” 

“ What did they do?” in((uired Sara. 

“He has not got on as 1 have. Still lie held a tolerably fair 
jjost in the hou.so ; but his liealth failed, and be had to absent liiin- 
self. Mr. Street found out how ill he was, came to tlie conclusion 
that he would lie of no use to us again, and wrote him his dismissal. 

1 tlionglit it veiy hard ; and he-” 

“ Yes ! ” said Sara, eagerly interested. , 

“Ho found it harder than he could hear. It pjit tljc finishing 
stroke to Ids illness, and 1 don't think ho will rall 3 \ ^e lias no 
relatives at hand, few friends ; so I sec all I can of him, and 1 ga^'o 
him a faithful promise to siioml to-momiw with him. 'J’iino's iqi, 
and the guard’s impatient, 1 see.” 

“ Does tlie guard know you are going ? ” 

“ Yes. Don’t you see him looking round at me ? Faro j^ou woll, 
Sara. 1 may be down again in a day or two.” 

Tie had taken her hands for a moment in botli his as he stood 
before her. 

“ I trust you vyll get safely to town ? ” she whispered. 

“Ay, indeed ! This night has proved to us that safety lies not 
with ourselves, God bless you, my dearest! ” 
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11(3 crossed Iho idatforui and stopped into tlic carriage, wliioh 
the guard was holding open. The next nnmicnt the train was 
steaming out of the station, Sara Da venal looking after it with a 
lingering look, a heart at rest, as that sweet Avord of endearment 
rang it.s echoes in her car. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

• * I 

A WHIM OF LADY OSWALD’S. 

V 

• 

The medical body, as a Avhole, is difterontly estimated by the wiirld. 
Some look down upon it, others look up to it; and their own posi¬ 
tion ill the scale of society has no bearing or bias on these views. 
It may be that a nobleman ivill bow to the Avortli and value of the 
physician, will regard Jiim as a benefactor to mankind, exercising 
that calling of all others most important to the welfare (jf humanity; 
Avhilst a man very far down in the Avtn-ld’s social scale ivill despise 
the doctor ivlierever he sees him. 

^ It is possible that each has in a degree cause for this, judging by 
his oAvn experience. The one may have been brought in contact 
Avith that perfect surgeon AAdiose jicculiar gifts for the calling were 
bestowed upon Jiiin b}' the Divine aaiU ; he with the lion’s heart 
and Avoman’s liand, whoso success, bom of patience, courage, j udg- 
ment, experience, lias become by God’s blessing an assured fact. 
Men who have brought all the discoveries of earthly .science t <3 tlicir 
aid in their study of the art; Avho have watched Nature day by 
day, and mastered her intricacies; Avho havx*, in fact, attained to 
that perfection Avhich induces the iiiA'oluntaiy remark to break 
from us—We shall never see his felloA\'! ’ Before such a man as 
this, as 1 look upon it, the Avorld should boAv. Wc have no bene¬ 
factor likrf imtb him. The highest hommrs of the land should bo 
open to him ; all that we can give of respect and admiration should 
be his. 

But th(3rc is a reverse side to the picture. There fp> the man who 
has gone into the profession witliout aptitude for it, Avho has made 
VA 'h'is, although positively inca]>ablc of properly acquiring and exer¬ 
cising it. He may have earned the right to use all the empty dis¬ 
tinguishing letters attaching t/) it; liave taken all his degrees; but, 
for all that, ho is ^ not capable of exercising the art. His whole 
career is one terrible mistake. He kills more patients than he 
cures.^ It may not be his fault, in one sense : *he does his best: 
but He has embraced a calling R)r which nature did not fit him. 
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Ho grx's (in in bis cai'ccr, ifc is true, Jind his poor patients sull'er. 
Upon his own mind tliero rests an over-present sense* of failure, 
irriUting hia temper, rendeiing liis treatment experimental and 
uncei’tain. 8ome cannot see wlierc the fault lies - liavo no conco])- 
lion that it is in tlieir owm incaj)acity. And if a man does see it, 
wliat then? JIc still goes on and does his l»cst; he must be a 
doctor always; it is his only means of living, and he is to(i old to 
take up any other occut)ation. ttely upon it there are more of 
th(!se ju’actitionera than the world suspects. 

►Such a man as the first was Dr. Davenal; such a man as the last 
was Mark Cray. Ilut that Mark was so Dr. Davenal did injt sus¬ 
pect. Crave cases, during their short connection, had been tre{^t;,ed 
by the doctor, and for ordinary ailmentij Mark did w'ell enough, 
•lie could write a proper proscription when the liver was out of 
order, or bring a child through tho measles; he ctwld treat old 
lridi(*s with fanciful ailments to the very acme of perfection. It is 
mie Dr. Davenal had been once or twice rather surprised bydow'n- 
right WTong treatment on the part of Mark, but he had attributed 
it to inexperience. 

When other doctors conld not cure, poojdo fiew' to Dr. Davenal; 
when there was a critical oi)eration to be performed, involving life 
or death, Dr. Davenal was ])rayed to imdertfike it. His pmctico 
conse(|uo7jtly was exten.sive ; it was m^t confined to llalliiigliam 
.*md its vicinity, hut rea(;hod occasionally to the confines of the 
('ounty. It was nrjt, therebu’c, surprising that on the mcuTiing fol¬ 
lowing the accident Dr. Davenal found himself called out at an 
early hour to i,he country on a case of emergency. And the illness 
w’as at Thorndyke. 

Tie responded at once to the call. Never a prompter man than 
Ilicliard Davenal. Roger had learnt bj' example to be prompt also, 
and w’as ready with bis cairiagc as soon as bis master. Tliearningc- 
ments with regard to saving time w'ero well organised at Dr. Davenal’s. 
I'be bell, commnnicaiing frcmi the house down'the side-W'all of the 
garden to the man’s rooms near the stables, tvas made the means of , 
c(mvcying different orders. If rung once, Hoger wjvs w^anted in¬ 
doors to I’oceive his ordem by word of mouth ; if rung twiccT-and on 
those occa.sions they were always sharp, imperative peals—Roger 
knew that the ^^an-isige was wanted at once, with all the speed he 
(ould manage. 

The peaceful iiuict of the Sabbath morning was lying on tlu^ 
streets of ITallingham as tho doctor was driven through them. Th'e 
shops were all closed ; some of the private houses as yet showed no 
signs of life. As they passed the toAvn-hall and the market-place, 
so still and empty then, the church clocks struck eight, and the 
bolls, giving notice of tho future sendees of the day, rang out on 
the clear air. . 

“Stop at tho Abbey, Rog(‘r,” said the doctor, as they neared it. 
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The woman, Dorcas, was just o[»cning the dining-room shutters. 
She came lo tlui door when she saw the carriage dmwing up to it. 

“ 1 want to see your master, Dorcas. I supi>ose he’s up.” 

“Do is up <and out, .sir,” was her reply. “He has been gone 
about tivo minutes.” 

'Pliis answer cau.sed tlic doctor to pau.se. It should be explained 
that wlien the invalid train arrived at the station the ]U‘cvifUi.s 
night, Lady Oswald hud elected to be accompanied luune by Mark 
Cray, lujt by Dr. Daveiial. Wliether she was artuatod by pure 
caprice ; whether by a better motive—the belief that ?he was not 
so much injured as some of the other sulFerers, and that Dr. 
Ilq-vcnal’s skill w<juld be more needed by them; or whether t^;ic 
recent sudden liking she had taken for Mr. Cray swayed her then, 
could not be told ; never wt)iild be told. She seemed to be a littlC'^ 
revived at the eml of tlic journey, and slie cliose that Mark Cray 
shoidd go home with her. Dr. Daveiial Iiad acquiesced, but Ijio 
whispered a parting word to Mark. “If there is an injuiy, I 
suspect it will be found in the ribs, Mark. Look well to it. If 
you Avant me, I’m going on to the Inlirmaty, and shall be at homo 
afterwards. ” 

But, as it apjioared, tlio doctor had not been wanted. At any 
rate, Mark (h*ay h.-id not. .sent for Jiim. And ho h.ad stoppoil iioav 
to hear, if ho could, Mark’s i’ 0 |K)rt. 

An u[)por window opened, and JVlrs. Cray, enveloped in a thick 
shawl, .so tliat iifithing could lie .seen of luir luit the tip of her nt/se, 
le.aned out. 


“ (biod-morning, I’ncle flichard.” 

“ (lood-moniing, my <lear. I am glad to .sec yon again. Can 
you come doAvu for a minute / ” 

“ No, I have not liegun to dress. Did you Av.ant Murk ’/ lie has 
gone to Liuly Oswahl’.s." 

“ .Ml, that’s Avlmt I wish to ask about. Did you lioar Mark say 
how she was /--wliether there Avas any injury '/” 

“ lie said tliere w'a.s not. But, for (»iu; tiling, site kojit fainting, 
and refused tpbe touched. At least, I tliink he said so ; something 
of tlia^ .sort; I Avas very sleejiy aa^Ii in he got liomo ; it was one 
o’clock.' I am sure ho said she ivas not really hurt.” 


ii 

fit 


That’s all right tlion,’’ said Dr. Daw 
You are out lietimes, Uncle Richard,’ 


nal, j 
’ rostuned Caroline. 




Are, 


going far / ” 

“To I’lionidyke. Tell your liusband lie must see my patients 
this morning ; 1 shall not be back in time. Drive on, Roger.” 

“ Very well,” said Caroline. “ Who’s ill at Thomdyko '/ ” 

But Dr. Davenal’s answer, if he gave one, was lost in the distance, 
and never reached Caroline’s car. 

It.AW'i.s a singular coincidence-—as was said by gossips afbenvards— 
that one should be taken ill that day at Thomdyko and be in 
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ilanger of dccath. It was not, however, one of the Oswald family, 
])ut a visitor of Sir Philip’s, and it has nothing whatevepto do with 
the story. It need not have been mentioned, exco[)t to explain 
wliat took Dr. Davenal from ITallingham on that critical day. 

Dr. Davenal found the patient alarmingly ill, in great need of 
medical help, and lie had to remain at Thonidyko some hours, ft 
was between two and three o’clock wlien he got back to Hallingliani, 
and ho ordered Roger to drive at once to the liiiirmaiy. 

Tlio doctor went in and saw his |)atIonts. The pot;r man, Rigg, 
easier now than he had been the previous night, lay in a slumber : 
the rcvst were going on well. One woman had die<l. An iimialc 

the wards for some weeks past, her case, a very one, liad 

bafiled all skill, all renu'dy ; and slio had gone to (.hat hetler place 
Vliere sickiie.'is and pain cannot enter. Di-. Davenal stood for some, 
little time coii\e]-sing with the liouso-surgecm, au<l tkeii dej)arted 
oji foot to his home : lie litid dismissed hiscarnago wlicn he entered 
the Jnhrinaiy. 

As he was walking, lie met an eager little felkov Imrrying along, 
one wlio always walked very fast, witJi his liead forw ard, as if he 
were in a desjievate hurry. It was oiu; of the fnfirmary }m[uls, as 
they were called ; young men gallieiing skill and experience to 
become in time surgeons themselves, who attended the Inlirniaiy 
with their masters. This one, .lulins Wild, a youth (»f eighteen, 
was more iiarticularly attacliod to the .service of Mr. Cray, went 
round the Avards W'ith him as his dresser, and so forth. No sotnier 
did he see Dr. Davenal than hi.s puce increased to a run, and ho 
came up brcathle.ss. 

“ Oh, if you please, sir, Mr. Cray has been looking for you 
everywhere-” 

“I have ^)eeu to Thonulyke,” iutorru])ted the doctor. 

“ Yes, sir, but he thought you must have come hack, and he sent 
me to about twenty jilaces to iiKiuire. There’s something wrong 
with Lady Osw'ald, sir, and ho wants to see you about it.’’ 


“ Wliat is wa'ong ?" , 

‘‘Mr. Cray didn’t explain U) me, "Siir ; but he said qjmiething 
about an operation, She’s hurt internally, sir, 1 think.’' , 

“ Where is Mr. Cray ? Do you know ? ” 

He h as gone to your house, sir. Some one told him they saiv 
your caiTiage going along, and Mr. Cray thought you might be at 
Lome. Jle-” 

Dr. Daveiuil w'aited to hear no more. He made tlio best of iiis 
\vay towards home, but before ho reached it ho met Mark Cray. 

* There, in the street, particulars were explained by Mr. Cray 
to Dr. Davenal, not altogether to the doctor’s satisfaction. It 
aiipearod that Mfvk—very carelessly, but he excused himself on 
the pica of Lady Oswald’s refusal to be touched-had omitted to 
make a proper examination of her state .on the previous night. 
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1’he delay, though not fatal, was inexpoclioiit, rendering the opera!,ion 
which inusif now be perfonued one of more difficulty than if it lw«l 
been done at once ; and Dr. Davonal spoke a few sliarp wtu'ds, the 
only sharp ones he liad ever in his life spoken to Mark Cray. 

“ I told you it was my opinion there Aras some internal injury. 
You ought to have .aseertfiinud. ” 

He turned his stops ami proceeded at once and alone to the house 
of Ijady Oswald. She was in a grievous .state of .suUering; and 
tJiat she had not a])pearcd so on the previous I'.ight could only be 
.attributed to partial insensibility. Dr. D.avonal exaii,b\ed inti) her 
injuries with his practised skill, his gentle lingoi-s, .and In* i'n]).art('d 
to her us soothingly as po.ssible the fact that .an operation was in¬ 
dispensable. “ Nota very grave one,” he said with a smile, intended 
to reassure her. “Nothing formi(l<ablo, like taking otf an arm or' 
a leg. ” « 

But Lfidy OsAVidd refused her consent; as fractiously .and posi¬ 
tively as she had the [»revious night refused to bo touched. She 
Avould have no oi)emtioii performed on her, she said, j)utting her to 
torture ; tliey must cure her without it. Some time Avas lost in 
this linsatisfactoi-y tnaimor, and Mark Cray arrived Avhil.st the con¬ 
tention was going on. Dr. D.aA'eiud was at length obliged to toll 
her a lull’d truth—that unless she submitted to it, her life must bo 
aiici’ificed. 

Then there came another jdi.aso of obstinacy. When people are 
lying in the critical state that was Lady O.SAV.ald, hovering between 
life and death, it is surely unseemly to indulge in Avdiims and 
childish cjiiirice. Lady (.Iswald consented to the ujieration, but 
only on condition that Mark Cray should perform it. What foolish 
ciipiiee may have prompted this it is im]K>ssible to say. Marli had 
been talking to her, very much as ho would talk to a child to induce 
it to have a tooth drawn or a cut linger dressed : protesting that it, 
“would not hurt her to speak of,” that it “ would be over, so to 
say, in no time.” Dr. D.aA’^eii.al, more honest, held his tongue upon 
^ tho.He jioiiits : it would not be over in “no time,” and hoknoAv th.at 
it Avould Ijurt her very mucli indeed. 1’his it may have been that 
caused t|ie wretched whim to arise, ! hat Mark Cray should bo the 
operator." Ami she held to it. 

It was necessary that she should bo .lUowed some repose af^-er 
l iie state of oxcitomont into Avhich she had putherseU, and h.alf-])ast 
tiA’^o was the hour named. Dr. DaA'^enal and M.ark .appointed to be 
her tlicn. 

“ Mark,” asked the doctor, as they Avalked away together, “ are 
you sure of yourself ? ” 

Dr. Daven.al had liad no expcrio.ico hitherto of Mark Cray’s 
skill as a surgeon, except in ordinary cases. AH’critical operations, 
both at the Infirmary and in private practice, the doctor took him¬ 
self. *Mark looked at the doebn* in Burjiriso as ho heard the question. 
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“Sure ! Why, of course I am. It’s quite a simple thing, tins.” 

“Simple enough where the hand is experienced," refnarked the 
doctor, “ Not so simple where it is not.” 

“Of course I have not had your experience. Dr. Da venal ; but 
I have had ({iiito suflicient to ensure jny accomplishing this, perliaps 
as skilfully as you could." 

Mark spoke resentfully; he did not like the reflection that 
he thought was cast u})on him by the (juestion. Dr. Davcnal sfiid 
lu) more. He supposed Mark vxtit sure of himself. 

“I shall give her chloroform," resumed Mark. 

“ No ! " burst forth Dr. Davcnal. Ho could not have interrupted 
more impotucjusly had he been interposing to dash it from her bps. 
lie believed that Ijjwly Oswald w'ould be a very unfit subject/or 
vhIor<)fomi; one of those few to whom it is not safe to administer 
it; and ho explained this to Mark Cray. • 

Mark turned restive. Sti’ange to say, he, who had hitherto 
been content to follow in the medical ste]>s of Dr.fDavenal, watching 
his treatment, pursuing tlio same, more as a pupil takes lessons of 
a master than as a man in practice for himself, seemed inclined to 
turn restive nf)w. Did Mark Cray,—•because he had married the 
doctc»r’s niece, had become connected with him by private ties, and 
was now' a more ecijual partner and fully recognised—di<l ho deem it 
well to exercise that right of indepondciioo which we all love, for it 
is inherent in tlie hearts of the best of us, and to stand uji for l)is 
tiwn ways and his own will ? 

“1 like chloroform,” ho said. “I consider it one of tlie most 
blessed inventions of the age." 

“ Undoubtedly; where it can be safely used." 

“I have used it fifty times," rejoined Mark. 

“I have used it fifty times and fifty to that," said the doeb^r, 
good-humouredly. “ But, Mark, T never used it in my life upon a 
doubtful subject, and T never will use it upon one." 

“What do you call a doubtful subject?” 

“What do I call a doubtful sulqect?" repeated the doctor. , 
“You know as w'cll as I. How many i)ationts h.as c^iloroform 
killed ? Upon certain natures-" .. f 

“ Veiy few,” interrupted Mark. 

“ Very few, as compared with the whole,” acquiesced the doctor. 
“You may adi^inister clilorofonn.with ]>crfoct siifety to iiinoty-nine 
patients, and 3 mu cannot to the hundredth. Ujion certain nat-nres, ^ 
as I was ab(mt to (>bsorvo, its effects may bo fatiil. And where 
there is this doubt, Mark, it 8hf)uld bo acted upon.” 

“The civses arc so rare.” 

“True. And the impoiiant thing for a medical man is to 
discern where clilofofonn niay bo given with safety and where it 
may not be.” . 

“ It is impossible that he can do that with any cortiunty.” 
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“Not at all,’'said Dr. Davenal. “I never know my judgmolit 
fail mo. r*l>elieve it is a gift, this ability to distinguish tlie subtle 
dillerence in natures. Perhaps 1 may call it instinct, inoi’o than 
judgment, for I think it could not deceive or loud me to a wrong 
decision.” 

“ I am not sure that I understand you,” Siiid Mr. Cray. “My 
belief is, that 1 possess nothing of the sort. 1 think you must be 
talking of a species of second-sight.” 

“TIioii, Mark,” was the half-joking answer, “ allow yourself to 
bo guided by my ‘second-sight.’ To S])oak soriouhly,” the doctor 
<a»utiiuied, in graver tones, " I know that there are many jjracti- 
tiouers, clever men, who do not ])ossess this peculiar insigiit into 
nafure. It is a great gift for those who do. It can never be 
ac(|uired by [U'actice-” 

“ I .sup])ose you think I don’t ])ossess it,” interrupted Mark. 

“1 don t think you do. T»ut for one of us wh<i }>(>ssesses it. 
numbers don’t; so it is no disjiaragement to yon to say se. To 
return to the ((uestion ; Lady C)s\valcl, in my t>piuion, would prove 
<in unsafe subjeet for ehlortjform.’’ 

“ Slie will make so mnch of the pain.” 

“ Better that she should make much of it—ay, and feel it—than 
that any risk should be run. 1 eaiinoL allow chloroform to be given 
to Lady O.swakl.’’ 


Mark Cray demurred : not, outavardly, fitr ho .said not another 
wor<l ; but imvardly. He was (»f that class of men who disbelieve 
ivhat they cannot see. Some of us will look into a man’s face and 
read his character, road Iiim for what ho is, as surely and uncn’ingly 
as w'e read the pages of a hook ; but others, who do not possess 
this gift, cannot believe tliat it exists, and ridicule the very idea of 
it. .1 ust so was it with Mark Cray. Tliat asseiti<in of Dr. Davenal’s, 
that some faculty or instinct within him. enabled him to disconi 
where chioi'oform might and might not be administered, was utterly 
scouted by Mark Cray. That subtle instinct into miture, that 
. unerring, rapidly-formed judgment of disease and its remedy, Mark 
Cray possessed n<)t. To the very end of his life he would never awjuire 
it. Dr. ^Ijawii.il said that out of uumb».i-s of medical men only one 
wonhl possess it, and he ivas right. How' many do not possess it, 
and go on to the end unconscious of t’ eir duiiciency, they Ihem- 
.selvcs will never know. Mark could see no rcasson why Ljwly 
Oswald should not be cased of her i)ain by the aid of chlorofonn ; 
iTfe'did not for a moment believe the doctor could ; ho regarded it 
fis a crotchet, and a veiy foolish one. But he sutfered the question 
to rest, and supposed ho must bow to the decision of his senior 
pairtner. 

“Shall I call for you, Mark?” asked the^ doctor, as they 
separated. “ T shall go up in the carriage.” 

‘‘ O no, thank you. I’d as so(»ii walk. You intend to b6 present ? ” 
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“Of course I shall be,” replied the doctor. “Lady Oswald is 
my imtiont, in point of fact—not yours, Mark. ” 

“Then I need not bring lieiTy. 1 thought of asking him to be 
present. ” 

“ You can do just as you plefise about that. If you like him to 
look on, you can have him. Twenty-five minutes after five, 
remember, punctually. You’ll want tlie full daylight. ” 

As they j)arted, a feeling was in Mark’s heart that ho would not 
have liked to confess to the other, and that i>crhaps he neither 
eared to encourage nf>r to dwell u])on. He felt j)orfectly sure of 
his own skill ; he was nojb nervous ; no one less Sf) ; and yet there 
yas a half-reluctance in his mind to i)crform that operation in tjic 
inescnce of Dr. Davenal, the accomplished operator. Surely the 
"•reluctance could only s}»ring from a latent doubt as to whether 
he ought to make so sure of himself ! Far d(>wii in Jfhe depths of 
Ips heart the doubt lay—so deep that perhaps Mark thought it was 
not there at all. 

He had a great deal rather have had Bony with him— that he 
acknowledged opojily enough to himself. {Surgeon Berry was a 
man of fair avci’age skill, superif»r to Maik in experience, and he 
and Mark w'cro great friends. Did Mark fear that the presence of 
the more finished surgeon, wdth his critical t\ye, his practised 
judgment, would render him nervous? No, Mark Cray feared 
nothing of the soi-t; and he could not have t<*ld, had ho been 
picsscd for a reason, why he would have preferred the absence of 
Dr. Davenal. lie had looked on many a time at the doctor in 
such cases : but that was a different thing. 

His thoughts were intciTui)ted by Julius Wild, 'riic young man 
accosted him tf> inquire if there W'ore any orders—whether he 
should be wanted. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cray. “ Lady Oswald’s case is fixed for this 
afternoon. Bo up there with the dressings and tilings.” 

“ Very \vell, sir,” replied the young man, feeling some surprise, 
for he was not in the habit of attending privately with Dr. Davenal. . 
“ Am I to go to Dr. Da venal’s for them ? ” , ^ 

“No. You can get thenffrom the Infirmary.” » 

“ The Infirmaiy I ” thought Julius Wild to himself. “.Can ^fc.bc 
going to take the operation?”—for Mr. Cray's surgical a])paratus 
was kept at the Infirmaiy. He did not ask : his professional chief 
seemed unusually silent—not to say out of temper. ^ 

“ What time ? ” he inquired of Mr. Cray. 

“ Be at Lady Oswald’s a little before half-past-” 

It cannot be told with certainty what hour was really said by 
Mr. Cray. ]n the discussions that ensued afterwards, Julius Wild 
declared in the nyist positive manner that it was sU. “A little 
before half-past six.” Mr. Cray asserted, with equal pertinfj,city, 
tluit he had said five. “ A little before half-past five.” Which of 
Oswald Cray. 7 
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the two was right it was iuiix>ssible to ascertain, Mark Cray said 
he should hot be likely to make the mistake; the timO) half>{)a8t 
five, luul just been settled with Dr. Davenal, had been repeated 
by word of mouth, and he had never thought of the later hour at 
all. There was reason in that certainly. On the other hand, 
•lulius Wild was known to be a clear-headed, steady, accumte 
young man, and he protested he could sbike his life upon his cor¬ 
rectness in ibis instance. He s^iid the thought crossed his mind, 
whoii Mr. Cray named it, that at half-jjast svr; it would bo grow¬ 
ing dusk; and he rather wondered that it should have been 
chosen. 

Jlowever it may have been, the misfipprohunsioii occurred Detween 
them. 

When Dr. Davenal entered his own homo, dinner had been over* 
some time. «lt was their custom to dine early on Sunday ; and the 
general nilo was, by Dr. Davenal’s wdsh, never to keep meals wait¬ 
ing fr>r him. Neal admitted him, and then came for orders. 
Siiould he bring up dinner ? ' 

“Not dinner," Siiid Dr. Davenal; “merely something upon a 
plate. 1 am Jiot hungry: 1 had a late breakfast at Thorndyke. 
Tins any one been here for me ( ” 

“No, sir. 1 think Mr. Cray took your patients, lie has been 
hei-e^-" 

“ I know all a1)out that,” interrupted the doctor. 

He passed Neal, and went on to the garden-room, a favourite 
room of his daughter’s. 8ho was there alone, seated before the 
open glass dooi*s. How peaceful it all looked ! The green lawn 
stretching out in fro]il>, the bright autumn fiowei-s, tJie clearness of 
the diuk blue sky lying in the stillness of the Day of llest. ISara 
Davenal had the Bible uikmi her lap ; but she was not then reading it. 
She had closed it in deep thought. Thu extreme calm, the asjKsct 
of peace, struck forcibly on the senses of Dr. Davemil, and he re- 
mejubered it in the days to come. It was the last day of peace for 
him; it was the last day of peace for Sara; henceforth the world 
was to clyinge for both. Ere the morrow’s sun should rise, a great 
care wt^ild be tugging at their he;*rt-s<;ringa; a skeleton would bo 
there to keep; a secret, that must be hidden for very safety’s sake, 
would have taken up its abode there. 

She rf)se up to welcome him, and laid down the W>Dk. Owing to 
^hat nmst attentive habit of Neal’s, of being on the watch and 
opening the door before people could get to it, she had not heaixl 
him come home. 

“ O pajKi, is it you ? You have been away a long time. ” 

“ Sit down,” he Siiid, pressing hn’ into her chair again. “ You 
seem thoughtful, Sara. Are you thinking of last night’s accident? ” 
“ p no, pajMi, not that. 1 hear that ©very one ia going on quite 
well. I was thinking—I was wondei*ing—somehow I often get 
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thinking of these things on a Sunday, when I am sitting alone, iiiid 
the sky seems so ciilm and near,” she broke off. 

Well, %vhat were you thinking about ? ” 

“I was wondering whether they who are gone can look down 
and see us—see me just as I sit here looking up—whether they can 
read my thoughts ? Wo seem so divided, paj>a; you and i and 
Edward left; mamma and Ricliard, and the two little ones who 
were between me and Edward, gone.” 

“Divided for a short time only, child.” 

“ Yes, I know. The tmly one 1 can remember well is Richard. 

I am beginning to lose almost all recoilectiou of mamma. Rut 
Richard—papa, at times 1 seem to see him before me now! ” ,, 

Dr. Davenal turned to the window and stood with his back to 
•Sara, looking out. She repented having spoken of her bnjther; 
s<»mehow the words had slipped out in the fulness of her thoughts. 
!]^ising, she stole her hand into Dr. Davenal’s. 

“I forgot,” she softly whispered. 

“Forgot what, my child?” ho asked. “Nay, it might bo just 
as well if we all spoke more of Richard, instep of shunning his 
name. Silence will nob bring him back to us.” 

“ Ah no, it will not 1 ” 

“And when once griefs can be bilked of, their sting becomes loss 
}K>ignani. Did the post bring any loiters this morning ? ” the doctor 
adclod, after a pause. 

“ Not for you, ^Mipa. There wa.s one— how could 1 forget to toll 
you ?—there was one for mo from Edward.” 

“And what docs he say ? ” 

“He has not been able to get leave yet. At least, fTOni the 
tenor of liis letter, I don’t much think he lias asked for it. He says 
there’s a great deal to do; the ])reparsitions are gf>ing voi*y 
f£uiokIy; but no orders have been received yet as to the day for 
embarking. As soon as they are issued he will let us know. ” 

“ But he means to come down ? ” 

“ O yes. He will be sure to come, he says, thougli it should l>e , 
to arrive by one train and return by the next. Ho v^ritop in great 
spirits, and asks me—in fui? you know, papa—if I will pac^t up my 
boxes and go out with him.” 

“'He- What is it, Neal! My dinner ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. “It is served.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MARK (fray’s mistake. 

Evenino c-imc, and Lady Oswald’s house was prepared for what 
was going to take place. Dr. Davenal arrived rather before the 
time appointed, Mr. Cray five minutes after it. Mr Cray was 
in a heat, and had evidently come at much 8 ])e 0 d, caiscious 
I)r\d)ably that the time had expired. Rady Oswald was m her 
bed-chamber when Mr. Cray came up, Dr. Davenal in the ante¬ 
chamber. ' 

“Where’s Wild?” exclaimed Mr. Cray, tlirowing his eyes round 
the round. ^ 

“ i have not seen him,” replied the doctor. 

“It is veiy iiiattentiv'e of him not to be here. I told him the 
hour. Have you seen lier?” added Mr. Cray, in a w’hisi)er. 

“ Yes. She is all right. Are you ready ? ’* 

“Ko, I am not ready,” replied Mr. Cray. “ Wild is bringing up 
the dressings.” 

“I have everything with mo,” said Dr. Davenal. “I liavo 
brought all.’* 

In the room with Lady Oswald was her maid Parkins. And the 
very iiK»ment that Dr. Davenal set lus eyes on Parkins’s ashy pale 
face, he knew that she would be better out of the room th,;m in it. 
Ho said something to the effect, but Lady Oswald evidently wished 
for her, and Parkins avowed her intention of being as brave as 
need l>e. 

Time was being wasted. ' Marcu.s Cray, in a fiilgcty sorb of 
nuumer, w’ent down twice after his expected inijiil. He opened 
the h.all dv)or and stood there looking out for him; and he did this 
twice over, for no sooner did he get uj) stairs the first time tjian he 
wont back again. Dr. Davenal could not exactly make him out. 
Mr. Wild w'as not wanted in any way; Vuid a half-doubt stole over 
Dr. Davenal whether Mark Cray could bo wilfully staving off the 
crisis, as people will put off things ».hey do not care to enter 
upon, from nciwousness, dislike, or other causes. And though he 
^^ysmissed the doubt as an absurd improbability, he began to wish 
again to bo the operator. 

“ Cray, 1 had better rake this.” 

Mark fired up, and raised his voice. Ho would prefer to take it 
himself, Dr. Davenal permitting him. 

Spoke out so loudly that he was heard by Ladp Oswald. She in- 
iom^ted the discussion—if discussion it might be called—^and 
settled it. “It should be only done by Mr. Cray.” 
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“Very well,” wiid Dr. Davenal in a low tone to his pArtncr. 
“ Be it so. But why do you wait, Mark ? ” ' 

“ I want that fellow to be here,” 

“ He is not required. We shall have Lady Oswald growing ex¬ 
hausted/’ 

And Mark Cray, seeing the wisdom of the remark, made no 
further delay. 

You will not wish to be present at this operation, or to have il.s 
details transcribed. Hallingham did m)t know them for many a 
long day. But one or two things must be mentioned. 

At the very instant of its commencement, when Mark Cray was 
bending over Lady Oswald, there came something falling fonyard 
tf) the ground and brushing against liim. It was brave Parkins* in 
• a fainting-fit. Lady Oswald became agitated ; she screamed, and 
would have risen had it been in her power. Dr. Davenal moved 
found, and bore the senseless Parkins from the room. 

Ho could not throw her down outside like a log. He had to call 
some of the household and tell them what to do with her. Alto¬ 
gether it was three or four minutes before Dr. Davenal gf)t back to 
tlie room. It seemed to bo delay after delay, as if the operation 
were fated not to be begun that day. 

The operation, however, was begun, he found. When he got 
l)ack, Mark had plunged into it. Dr. Davenal stepped up to him, 
and stootl overlooking him with his unerring eye; that eye which 
Mark had dreaded. 

Was it in consequence of this, that Mark Cray lost—what shall 
we call it V—his presence of mind —his surgical skill ? A suj)- 
presaed sound, half indignation, half dismay, esciiped the lips of 
Dr. Davenal, and ho pushed Mark aside with an authoritative hand 
.and took his place. Wliat could have tfiken Mark !—what ailed 
him? Lady Oswald was tillering no opposition, for she lay per¬ 
fectly still. 

So still, so voiceless, that in the inidst of his work it struck 
strangely on the senses of Dr. Davenal. He paused a moment to^ 
regard her attentively, and then glanced at Mark, one fiinglo word 
only escaping him. * •<» 

“ Chloroform ? ” 

‘ ‘ Yes, ” said Mark. “ I j edged it best. ” 

It was all ifliat {)asscd. Whatever Dr, Davenal may have felt, 
he could express neither doubt nor remonstrance then. His whole^ 
attention had to bo concentrated on the work he was i>crforming. 
Mark stood by and watched, saying nothing. 

At length it was over; admirably performed, as all operations 
were performed, undertaken by Dr. Davenal. But Lady Oswald 
still lay without spnse or motion; and they could not arouse her. 

“You must have given her a great deal,” observed Dr. Davenal, 
who was still occupied. 
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Which Mark Cray did not attempt to deny. “ She required it. 
The fall of that stupid woman excited her terribly. The first made 
no impression on her: she did not seem to inhale it.” 

“ But—good heavens! you could not have waited long enough to 
see. Mark Cray, this is a mistake, and an awful one.” 

Mark made no reply, Mark was doing all in his power to undo 
his work and arouse Lady Oswald, But he could not. Dr. Davenal 
touched his shoulder, and spoke upon a different subject. 

“You told me you were sure of yourself.” 

Mark scarcely knew what ho answered. Something to the effect 
that ho always had been sure, until now: but his words vi '^rc very 
incjj/itinct. f 

“ What incapacity came over you? What was its cause ? ” 

It was impossible for Mark Cray to deny tlmt incapacity had' 
attacked hims that Lady Oswald under his hands would have been 
in the greatest danger. Its cause he could not account for; but 
that common expression, losing all presence of mind,” would 
best describe it as it really was, and as it had appeared to Dr. 
Davenal. Groat drops of sweat now stood out on his bre^w. 

“ The Avoman'.s fall startled me,” he attempted to say. “ At such 
a moment it takes but little to unnerve a man.” 

“Then, if so, ho is not fit for a surgeon,” returned Dr. Davenal. 
“Mark Cray,” ho continued, gravely and finnly, but not unkindly, 
“you mu.st never in my presence attempt a critical operation again. 
Recollect that.” 

Meanwhile their whole attention was being given to Lady Os¬ 
wald ; their host efforts exerfed to arouse lier from the effects of 
the chloroform. All in vain, all useless; it had done its work too 
effectually. 

By degrees the horror of flie conviction that she could not he 
aroused—never more would be aivmsed—came pressing upon them 
dec])er and deeper. Mark Cray wiped his hot face, and felt that, 
he would give all he was worth to recall that one act of his—sur-'- 
, roptitiously conveying the chloroform to the house, which he had 
himself SQi successfully accomplished, and regarded as a cause of 
sclf-congratuhition. Why had he m -t attended to the experienced 
oj)inion of Dr. Davenal—that Lady Oswald was one of those upon 
w'hom chloroform was not unlikely to Lj fatal ? Thjit it would bo 
fabvl in this case, Mark felt as certain nov) as if the bi'cath had 
finally passed for over from her body. A horrible fear came over 
bim, and he once more lost all calmness, all self-possession. 

“Dr. Davenal, for the-love of God, do not betray me! Do not 
lot it go forth to the world os my wilful act—one you warned me 
against. It was a dreadful mistake. I shall carry it almut with 
mo in my heart for over; but do not betray me te- the world! ” 

Ho .had seiised the doctor’s hands, and was pressing them ner¬ 
vously in his. His troubled face gazed imploringly upwards; his 
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tone of repentance struck sadly on the ear. Dr. Davcnal did not 
immediately speak, and Mark Oiay resumed. -* 

“ For Caroline’s sake,” he entreated. “ If this mistake becomes 
known in all its unhappy details, my professional doom is scaled. 
Never again, so long as I live, and you and 1 are together, will 1 
attempt to act on ihy opinion in opposition to yours. Bo merciful 
to us. Dr. Davenal, and, for her sake and mine, conceal it from the 
world ! ” 

And Dr. Davenal yielded. Ever merciful, ever striving to act in 
accordance witli those great precepts of love and mercy wliicli One 
came dt»wn eighteen lumdred years ag<.> to teach, he yielded to the 
prayer of the unhappy and agitated man before him. His own 
partner—Caroline’s husband ; lU), he could not bring upon hini’Khe 
*^4)bloquy of the world. 

“ 1 will keep the secret, Mark Cray. Be easy, have my 

.promise.” 

The unhappy tidings wore made known to the househol<l—tliat 
their mistress c«)uld not yet he aroused from the effect of the chloro¬ 
form which had been administered with a view to saving her j)ain : 
and they came flocking in. She was not dejwl; but. she was lying 
still and motionless: and the means for recalling life went on. 
Mark Cray continued his efforts when all ho]>e was gone, trying 
every moans^ probable and inqirolvible, in his madiie.ss. Had a 
baltoi'y been at hand he would have essayed galvanism. 

Alas ! they might as well have sought to arouse a st«)nc statue. 
Never more would there be any arou-sing for poor Lady Oswald in 
this world. Death was claiming her. 

Parkins, considerably reet)vered from her own attack, but in a 
.shaky and tearful state, had come into the room witli the rest. 
Parkins seemed inclined to rebel at the state of things; to ipiestion 
eveiy one, to cast blame somewhere. 

“ Why should chloroform have been given to her?’’she asked 
of Mr. Cray. 

‘‘It was given with a view to deaden the pain,” was Mark’s 
short answer. , 

“ But, sir, the operatioA Avas all but begun, if not’bogun, Avhen I 
—when 1—fainted: and there had been no question then of giving 
her chloroform.” 

“No, aiid’^t was your fainting that did three parts of the mis¬ 
chief,” savagely returned Mr. Cray, who felt it the greatest relief 
to bo able to lay the blame upon some one. “It put her into ft 
most undesirable state of agitation. I should think you must have 
heard licr scream, in spite of your fainting-tit.” 

Tlie words, the angry tone, completely did for Paikins, and she 
subsided into beafs again. A few minutes, and Dr. Davenal turned 
from the ill-fated lady to her servants standing there. 

“ It is all over. She is gone.” 
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And the doctor looked at his watch, and found that only one 
poor hour liHd elapsed since he had entered the house to perform 
that operation which had altogether terminated so fatally. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

neal’s dismay. 

Dk. Davenat* and Mr. Cray went forth together. Outside the hall- 
do(»r stood Julius Wild. It now wanted twenty minutes to seven 
The Iilfirmary pupil had arrived a qnarter-of-an-h<iur before, and 
had waited patiently ever since to he let in. He had rung the bell 
in vain. In the confusion and disti'oss of the house, it had, per- 
ha])s, not been heanl, cort-iinly had not l)een altendeil to. Tli.s rings 
had })een gtmtlc: J iilius Wild knew bettor than to make a noise at 
a house when illness was inside it: and ho waited patiently enough, 
wondering whether the servants were asleep, whether Lady Oswald 
was worse, ami believing the d(»otors had not yet arrived. 

When they came forth, he was excessively surprised, marvolliiig 
greatly at his non-admittance. 

“1 have been linging this ipiarter-of-an-hour,” he said, by way 
of explanation and a{)ology. “1 can’t think what the servants can 
have been about.” 

‘‘What h.'wo yon been about'?” thundered Mark Cr.ay, giving 
way to anger, nlthough he liad come straight from the jnesenco of 
the dead. 

Mr. Wild was astonished. “Isay, sir, I have been w'aiting here. 
1 have been here this quarter-of-an-hour, and could not get let in,” 
' “And, pray, wliat kept you? Wliy w^ore you not here to 
time ? ” ' ■ 

“1 w’as hero to time, sir,” was the answer; and the young man 
marvelled much what h;ul so jiut out 1's good-tempered medical 
master. You tr>ld me to be here a little before halt-j)ast six, and 
1 got hero live minutes before it. ” 

” Then began that dispute which was never s.atisfactorily settled; 
each, to this very day, beliovuig himself t^) be in the right. Mr. 
Cray hold to it that ho had told him half-jKist five; Julius Wild 
earnestly i»rotC8tod that ho had said half-past six. The quarrel 
continued for some minutes, or rather the difference of opinion, for 
of course the pupil did not presume to quarrel with his sufterior. 
A fewTshaiq) words from Mark, pcrem].)torily ordering him to hold 
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his tongue, concluded it. The young nian walked close by the two 
dtxitors—for they had been walking down from Lsidy* Oswald’s all 
along, had not stayed one minute at the door. He had wondered 
at lii-st whether the operation had taken place, and why they sltould 
leave the house just about the time fixed for it. Now that ho 
heard of this misapprehension with regard to the hour, he 8uj)posed 
it was over, and that Mr. Cray’s vexation arose from the fiict of his 
not having arrived for it. But ho was a young m.'ui of curiosity, 
sociable in a general way, and fond of asking questions, so he 
thought he would ask one now, and make sure. 

“ Is the operation over, sir ? ” 

^ “ Yes,” curtly answered Mark, 

“ Was it successful ? ” 

“ When did y(»u ever know Dr. Davenal unsuccessful ? ” retorted 
Mr. Cray. “ Thut w'as successful enough.” « 

, It never occurred to Julius Wild that tlie stress upon the word 
“ that ” imidied, or could imply, that though the operation had been 
successful, something else was not so. ^I’lie young man asked no 
more rpiestions. Finding himself so snubbed, ho desisted, and 
walked on in silence. Neither of them told him tlie unhappy 
trut h. Dr, Davenal may have been too i>ained, too shocked to 
apeak ; Mark Cray’s cijnscience too suggestive. Nay, Dr. Davenal 
may not liav'c seen his way clear to speak at Jill. If lie was to 
conceal tlie culpability of Mark (^ray, the less lie oiieued his mouth 
ap<ui the point, oven by a Avord, tjie liettor. 

Suddenly Mark turned round. “ You tiro not W'anted, Mr. Wild. 
There’s nothing more to-niglit.” 

The young man took the hint at once, wished them good- 
evening, and walked oil to the liilirmary, there to leave certain 
articles that he had been carrying. Ho observed that Dr. Davenal, 
usually so courteous, never ansAA'cred him when he wished him 
good-evening. 

The two surgeons walked on in silence. The streets w^ere nearly 
deserted; and the sound of praise and iiraycr came upon their ears 
from the lighted jilaces of worship as they passed them.« The even¬ 
ing was a Avariii one, and ihe doors of the churches aiid chapels stood 
open. They never spoke a word, one to the other. Mark Cray felt 
as he had probably never felt i n his life—ashamed, repen taut, grieved, 
liiimbled. ji!to Av^as guilty of the bloo<l of a follow-creature. I/e 
called it a “ mistake.” A mistake in one sense it undoubtedly was. 
but a wicked and a Avilf ul one. Dr. Davenal felt it to be both: felt 
that giving the chloroform stealthily, in direct opposition to his 
expressed opinion, deserved a worse mme: and, though he had 
l)romised not to betray Mau'k, he could not just yet subduo his own 
feelings, and apojik to him in a friendly tone. Thus in silence they 
reached the doctor’s gate, ' ^ 

“ Good-night,” said he, turning in at it. 
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“Good-night,” replied Mark, continuing his way. But—and ho 
felt it—^thcre had been no invitation to enter, no j Peasant look, no 
shake of the hand. 

Neal was at the door, airing himself and watching the few passers- 
by in the darkening street, the rest of the household being at 
church. Dr. Da venal went into his study, and lifted his hat from 
his brow as if a heavy weight wore there. He had no light, save 
M'hat came in from the street lain]>. 

He loaned against the window in thought. Two hours before, 
Tjaily Oswald hati been, so to say, as full of life as ho was, and now 

-dead. Killed. There was no mincing the matter to ii^msclf; 

she Jiad been killed. Killed by Mark Cray, 

fiad he done right in undert/vking to screen Mark Cray ?—^to 
keep his culpability a secret ?—to sutfer the world to assume his 
innocence 1 The reader may deem it a grave (juostion: Dr. Davciial 
was asking it of himself. Had Mark’s been purely an error in judg¬ 
ment; had he administered the chloroform, believing it to be the 
right and proper thing to do, leaving the issue with God, it had been 
different. But he had given it in direct opposition to an o])inioii 
of more value than his oivn; in, as was much to be feared, a spirit 
of defiance. It is true' he had not intended to kill; ho had 
Ijroltfibly iHJon r>vor-confideiit of ilie result. How Dr. Davenal 
condemned him he alone could tell; but—was it his, the doctor’s 
place, to hold him forth to the condemnation of the world? No; 
ho, the merciful man, thought it could not bo. One strong point on 
the side of mercy was—that to proclaim the facts cf)uld prcxluco no 
good result; they could not recall the mistaken act; could not 
bring the unfortunate lady back to life again. It might be said that 
it should be made known as a waming to others not to trust Mark 
Cray; but the very occurrence itself with its tragical end, would, 
4 the doctor knew anything of human nature, be its own warning 
for Mark Cray’s whole lifetime. He did not think much of the 
surgical failure; at least he did not dwell on it. Probably tlie 
greater calamity had in a measure oclix)8ed the other in his mind, 
young surjeons had turned nervous l)cforo now, as Dr. Davenal 
knew; and the fall of the maid Parkins might cei^tainly have 
startled him. It was not this that was -troubling him; he had 
arrested Mark’s shaking hands, and replaced them with his own 
sure ones, and carried the matter through successfully; it was the 
utlicr. 

He thought it over and over, and could not bring himself to see 
that ho had done wrong in jwomising to conceal the facts. If he 
went forth and proclaimed it in the market place, it could not bring 
back the forfeited life. He thought of his dead brother, Caroline’s 
fj^or; he remembered the words he had sent out to him to soothe 
his dying bed—‘ ‘ The child shall be to me as a daughter. ” He could 
not, on the very threshold of her wedded life, bring obloquy on tlie 
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husband of her choice, and blight his good name, his fair prospt (.t«. 
And so he resolved to keep the secret —^to guard the fatal inistake from 
the knowledge of the world. Only their own two selves were privy 
to it; therefore Mark was safe. Administering the chloroform must 
be looked upon as an error in judgment, of his own as well as of 
Mark’s. And yet scarcely an error, for perhai)s nine surgeons out 
of ten would have administered it under similar circumstances, and 
have made no exception in Lady Oswald. He, Dr. Davenal, must 
sufl'cr tliis to be assumed, saying himself as little as was possible up in 
the matter to any one; in a case whore the termination had l>een so 
unfortunate his reticence would be excused. A strange fatality 
^corned to have attended the affair altogether. A curious chapter 
of accidents—or what are called such—and Dr. Davenal lost himself 
* in the chain of thought. “ O merciful Father, forgive him ! forgive 
him this night's work ! " he murmured. “And inayst Tliou have 
taken that j-wor woman to her rest! " 

A rush of light and Neal’s smooth voice broke ujion Dr, Davenal. 

“ Shall I get you anything, sir ? Tea or-” 

“] don’t want anything; don’t light the gas,” interrupted Dr. 
Davenal, abirting from his chair. “ Wait until you are called.” 

Neal, after a moment’s stare, retired, lb was not so much tlie 
sharp words, more imperative than any often used by his master, 
but the tone of pain in which they were spoken, that struck Neal. 
Nay, it almost seeiiied as if his entrance had bwiught a sort of 
terror to the doctor. 

It was not terror. Neal w'as mistaken. But Dr. Davenal had 
been so completely buried in thoughts, not altogether of this W'orld, 
that the abrupt interruption, with its commonplace excuse, had 
seemed to him singularly inojiiiortunc, causing him abruptly to 
w'ave away the man and his words. 

He sat on in the dark again, and Neal took his place at the front 
door, and stood there looking out. Not a soul was in the house 
except himself and his master; and it may have seemed a more 
cheerful way of passing the evening, to Neal, than to be shut up^ 
indoors. . » 

It grow darker. Neal strolled along by the skirting shrubs of 
the garden, and took his stand at the front gate, ready to 
exchange courtesies with the people who would soon be going home 
from church chapel. The moon did not give much light yet, 
but the night promised to be as clear and bright as the jirevious, 
one had been. 

“Holloa!” cried Neal, as a man ho knew came up quickly. 

“ You are in a hurry to-night.” 

“I have been out on business, Mr. Neal,” replied the man, who 
was in fact assistant to a oaiqienter and undertaker. “Oui:work 
can’t always wait for the Sabbath to go by before it is seen txj. ” 

“ Is anybcKly dead ? ” asko<l Neal, 
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*‘Lady Oswald. Tlio message came down to us best part of an 
hour ago; lA) I’ve been up there. ” 

It has been observed that Neal was too well tniined a gentleman 
both in manners and nerves to express much surprise, but this 
answer caused him the very greatest shock. He was so startled as 
to take refuge in disbelief. 

“ lAidy Oswaldy did you say ? But she’s not dead ! ” 

“But she is,” replied the man. “I ought to know. I’ve just 
come from there. ” 

“Why, what has she died of? They said the railway accident 
had not materially hurt her. ” 

“She haven’t died of 1.he accident. She have died of that-T- 
that—what-you-call-it—as is given to folks to take the pain out 
of ’em.” 

Neal did not understand. “ To take the pain out of them ? ” ho 
repeated, looking ([ucstioningly at the speaker. , 

“That stuff that has come into fashion of late years. The 
doctora will give it you while you have a tooth took out, if you’ll 
lot ’em.” 

“ Do you mean chloroform ? ” 

“That’s it. I never can remember the name. But I’d rather 
call it pf)if()n, for my part—killing folks dead off without warning. ” 

“Who gave it to Lady Oswald I ” 

“ Your master,” replied the man, lowering his voice to a whisper 
as lie ghiiiced at the wimlows of the house. “ The servants were in 
tlie I’ofiiu with me up there, and they told me about it. There was 
something to'be done to my lady—some bones to be set, I believe— 
and the doctors wont this afternoon, and they give her this stuff, 
and it killed licr. 1 wonder Parliament don’t make a law against 
its use, for my juirt.” 

“ I am Sony to hoar this!’’ exclaimed Neal. “My lady was 
very friendly to me.” 

“ Ay. Thu servants arc cut up like anything. And enough to 
make ’em 1 It’s a sh<jcking thing. The lady’s maid says she can’t 
*tliink why^they sliould have give her the stuff, for Mr. Cray himself 
told hesy when he was tlierc in the afternoon, that what they had to 
do wouldn’t hurt my lady no more than a flea-bite. Any way, she’s 
doail. But I can’t stop hero, 1 must get liack with the measure. 
Cood-night, Mr. Neal.” 

^ “ Gotid-night,” replied Neal. 

He leaned on the gate, watching the man hurrying onwards 
with his fleet steps, and tliinking over what he had heard. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that- Neal would have preferred 
to hear of the death of any other person in Hallingham than of 
Lady Oswald’s. Lady Oswald had been a great friend to him, and 
it had been Neal’s intention to put her friendliness to the test in a 
veiy short period of time Neal was a subtle schemer, and he had 
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been perfecting a plan by which at one bold stroke Lady OswaM’s 
mind should bo disabused of that suspicion against himself im¬ 
parted to her by Dr. Davcnal the day of Miss Caroline’s marriage, 
to which he had been an unsuspected listener, and by which lie 
should also be eifcctually served. Neal had begun to feel that his 
tenure in his present situation was no longer sure, and ho intended 
by the help of Lady Oswt'dd to secure to himself a situation of a 
different nature. 

Now this grand scheme was destroyed. If Neal’s cold iind selfish 
heait could like any one, it had liked her. She had kcjit up 
friendly relations with Neal, as a former retainer of Sir John and 
Thorndyke; had shown more consideration to Neal than to her 
own servants—had treated him in fact as superior to her servants. 
•When Neal waited on her at her residence to jiay his respects, as he 
did occasionally, she would ring the bell on his departure and say 
'lharply, “Show Mr. Neal out”—as much as to remind her house¬ 
hold that he had not been an ordinary servant at Thorndyke. She 
had also been liberal in her presents to Neal. Altogether, Neal in 
his discomfiture felt, very much us though her Ladyship’s dciith was 
4 a j)ersonal grievance. 

f Jessy the housemaid wtis the first of the servants to return. The 
, nu)ment she entered, Neal took his hat and went up to Lady 
Oswald’s with a view of lean ling particulars. Tlie news hail been 
so sudden, so unexpected, that some faint feeling or hope almost 
seemed to he in tlm man’s mind that he shoidd find it untrue. 

ITe found it too true. Ho was allowed to see Lady Oswald, and 
he listened to the detjiils given by the servants, gathering them 
into his mind to 1)0 turned over and examined afterwards. 
Parkins spoke to him privately, bhe was very bitter about the 
chloroform: she said that she should always look upon the 
administering it as an underhand ti'iok not to bo understood. 
There was no question of chloroform when she was in the room, 
and that was up to the very last moment; there was no cldorof^irm 
present that she saw, and the doctors must have liad it concealed 
in their pockets and produced it when her back was tuvned. 8h€f 
didn’t blame Mr. Cray; siie was certain it was iiof'Mr. Co-ay; for 
ho had told her privately in the afternoon that tlie operation would 
be a mere nothing, a flea-bite—and she could only wonder at 
Dr. Davenal^i not having exercised more caution. One of the 
sci-vants dow’iiatairs Iiad had stone experience of chloixiform, slie 
added, and her opinion was, that an over-dose must have beeriT 
given; tliat Dr. Davenal liad mistaken the dose, and given too 
much. At any rate, if ever there was a murdered woman, it was 
her mistress. 

Parkins’s eyes i were alight when she said this, and Parkins’s 
cheeks aflame. Her grief for the loss of her mistress was tuniing 
to anger at its cause. Like Neal, she was beginning to consider it 
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as a personal grievance, and to resent it accordingly. Self-interest 
sways the best of us more or less : and Parkins felt that through 
this she had lost a better 2>lace than she should ever find again. 
Neal asked her a few questions on his ow^n score, and hurried 
away with the inforinatiuii lie had gathered. 

lie hastened lioine with the utmost speed that his legs would 
carry him. lie had a reason—at least ho tliuuglit he might have 
one in future—ftir not wishing it to be known at home that he 
had paid that visit to Lady Oswald’s. The lato returners from 
church were in the streets wlion he went back, slowly placing in 
the lovely autumn night. Hu went in just in time to a«lmit the 
hulios. , 

pai)a in, Neal ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Neal, hap-haztird, for he was of course not' 
])ositivc u{jon the point. “I fancy he is in his kuuu. Miss Sam.” 

Sara knocked at the consulting-room dour and entered. As sliQ 
went forward, Neal contrived tf> obbiin a jiassing view of the 
interior. It was still in darkness, and Dr. Davcnal was leaning his 
back against the window-frame, his arms folded, his head bowed, as 
one will stand when under a weight of care. 

“It looks just as though he had jiurposcly killed her, ” was Neal’s 
silent comment. 

Ntitthiit Neal thought it then. No, no. But Ncjil was in a state 
of terrible vexation and disappointment; in that [irecise mood when 
it is a relief to vent one’s trouble ui>on any one. 

“ How sad you look, p;ipa! ” cried Sam, as she noted his 
depressed attitude. “ And you arc all in the dark ! ” 

Dr. ] 3 avenal aroused himself, 2>ut his hiind on liis daughter, and 
turned to face the street. At that moment the ]>assing-boll 
rang out. 

Accustomed now to the darkness of the room—not that it was 
quite dark, for the doctor had thrown oj^eii the Venetian blind, 
and the street Lnnp cast in its rays—Sara could see how sad and 
clouded was liis fiico. The death-bell was striking out its quick 
sliiiq) strol^es. 

“Do you kii'ow who the bell is tolling for, papa ? I never heard 
it ring out so late as this.” 

“ I exi>eot it is tolling for Liuly Oswa? 1 .” 

“ For Lfidy Oswivld ? ” ‘ 

She was (|uite breathless as she siiid it in her startled sur[)i'iso. 

* “She is dead, child,” he said, his subdued voice a contrast to 
hem. 

“ Oh, 2)apa ! Was it the operation ? Did she die under it ? ” 

“Yes—in one sense. The opera.ion was successfully accom¬ 
plished, but—chloroform was ^ven, and she neveu rallied from it. ” 

Sara stood stUl, her heart mating. It seemed that a hundred 
regi’ct^ were crowding upon her, a hundred questions. 
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oil, papa, why did you administer chloroform ? ” she exclaimed, 
scarcely knowing what she said. » 

Fur a single moment the temptation came over Dr. Davenul to 
tell his daughter the truth, and he had unclosed his lips to speak ; 
but he checked himself in time. Sara Wiis trustworthy—he knew 
that; but it was imjiossible to answer for inadvertent words even 
from her; and for Mark’s sake it might bo better to leave her in 
equal ignorance witli the rest of tlie world. 

“ My dear,” he said—and the words sounded strangely solemn to 
her—“ 1 have striven to do the best always for my patients, under 
G(xl. Had 1 been able to stive Lady Oswald’s life, I would have 
saved it.” 

* “0 yes, yes, papa, I know that. We all know it. Did shu*die 
»(juite suddenly ? Was she sensible of her state ? ” 

‘‘People who die under the influence of chloroform seldom know 
^luything after inhaling it. She did not. Sara, it is*a ^x&inful sub¬ 
ject ; 1 would rather not speak of it. 1 feel it greatly—^greatly.” 

She quitted him and wont upstaira to take off her things. When 
blie came down again Dr. Davcmil was in the dining-room, and the 
tiay, as was usufd when they dined early, was on the table with 
some slight rofrcsliinent. 

“ Not anything for me,” said the doctor to his sister. “ I cannot 
eat to-night.” 

Ho did not sib down : ho was pacing the Ccari>et with thouglitful, 
measured tread. Neid stole a glance at him from under the corner 
of his eyes. 

“ Shall 1 light the gas in your stmly, sir, to-night f ” 

“ No. Yes, you may light one burner,” tlie doctor added jifter a 
moment’s pause. 

“What’s the matter, Richard?” asked Miss Davenal. “You 
seem cut up. Have you had a hard day’s work to-day ? ” 

“Pretty w'ell,” called out the doctor. 

“ Do you know who it is that is desid ? Very queer that the 
passing-bell should toll out at night ? ” 

“You can teU your aunt, Sara,” the doctor quietly^id, as he 
stopped to the door of thc«room, and vanished, wondering ,>vho had 
told Miss Bettina that the passing-bell was tolling. 

Sara wont close to her aunt, speaking in her slowest mid most 
distinct toiies^ 

“Pupa has had a great shock, Aunt Bottina. l«ady Oswald is 
dead.” 

Po'or Miss Davemil heard for once—heard only too well, and 
looked perfectly sc^ircd. 

“ Lady Oswald dead ! It cannot be, Sara.” 

“She had to midergo some operation in consequeiico of the 
accident, and papa gave her chloroform, hoping of course to lighten 
the pain, and she never rallied from it.” * 
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Miss Davenal Boi:%cd Sam’s hands in her dismay; her face'had turned 
white. Ncwl, who had come in, looked at her as ho stood near the 
door, and wondered whether she was going to faint. 

“Sara, I don’t like that chloroform, I have told the doctor so, 
often and often. They should never try it upon me. M’^ho gave it 
her?” 

“Pai)a,’' replied Sara, never dreaming that she was not correct 
in saying so. “Aunt Bcttiiia, he did it for the best.” 

“ Best! of course he did it for tlie best—no one disputes that. 
But [ don’t like it: 1 never did like it. Chloroform hns come into 
fashion now—an improvement f>n the old state of things, I hey Ciill 
it, as they call the railways—and 1 don’t deny that it spares pain ; 
buUT do not like it.” 

By-and-by Sara went to tlie consulting-room. I’hc doctor was 
l^acizig it uneasily. 

“ 1 have come to say good-night, papa.” 

“ You are going to bed early, is it ten o’clock ? ” 

“Yes, 1 think it is past ten. Cood-night, dear papa. I hope 
you will be })eLtor in the morning.” ’ 

“ 1 have felt nothing like it since the death of Richard, (lood- 
night, my child. ” 

It was not so much the death itself that was affecting Dr. 
Davenal, ns the appalling reflection that it had been, .so to say, wil¬ 
fully caused. The knctwledge weighed heavily on his heart. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE NIGHT VISITOlt TO 1»R, DAVENAL. 

The bod-cl:ambor of Sara Davenal w.as over the doctor’s study, on 
the opposite side of the landing to the diuwing room. It was not o. 
large room, but longer than it was wide, jiiid the bed was placed at 
the far-end of the n>om. The chambox behind it was larger, and 
occupied by Miss Davenal, The room opposite Mi..s Davcn.al’s, 
and behind the drawing-TOom, had been the bedchamber of Dr. 
'Davenal in his wife’s lifetime; since her death it had been kept as 
a spare room for visitors. 

Sara did not begin to undress immediately upon entering the 
1 ‘oom. She jmt out the light, and sau down at the open window to 
indulge in a little quiet thought. It was rather a habit of hors to 
do so when the night was fine and she CJtme up early. She liked to 
sit theho and think of many things, to glance up at the clear sky in 
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tlic bright moonlight. With all her practical good sense she wns of 
a somewhat dreamy, imaginative tempci'amcnt; and since Richard’s 
death she hjid grown to tltink more tjf that other home to which he 
was gone, the same to which we are all Imstcning, than is perhai)s 
usual with girls of Sara’s age. As she had said to Dr. Davenal in 
the afternoon, she would womlor whether Richard and her lost 
mother—whom she but im 2 )erfectly remembered—could look down 
ui)on her: she was fond of fancying that they were doing so : 
and she would lose liersolf in a maze «»f visionai’y imaginings. 

Not on this night, how'cver, did lier thoughts turn to Riclmrd. 
Tliey were full of Ltidy Oswald and her unhappy death. That this 
fatal chloroform had been administeied in accordance with Dr. 
Daveiud’s ex}>erienc(id judgment, Sara assumed as a mattei’* of 
• course : but she knew enough of him to be sure that tlie fatal ter¬ 
mination would cause him to blame himself bitterly^ and she felt 
^'or liim in the very de])ths of her heait. 

It should ho observed that although Sara sat close to tlin open 
wimlow, she could not be seen by the ])!iBScrs in the street. A 
small stand had been constructed round the bay window, and this 
Avas tilled witli tlower-2>ots, behiml w Inch Sara was securely sheltered 
fr«»jn observation. So that., althougJi she could see out ])ei’tectly 
Avell, sitting as she was now, slie coidd not be seen. If she chose 
to stand at the window and lean out, her liead Avas aboAc the 
flowers ; but at the same time they in’uventod her from seeing any¬ 
thing immediately below. Tlie gnnind for a yard or two l)eyoiid 
Dr. Davonal’s study window was as ct)mi)lctely liiddeii from Jier as 
though it had lieen a liundred miles otl; and it is neeessaiy to 
mention iliis. These flowers at M iss Sara Davonal’s Avindow Avere 
very c«»nsi)icii()us, the admiration of I lie i)edestrian i>ortion of 
Ilailiiigham, and many a oneAAould halt at the front railings to take 
a pfissing gaze at thorn. Thej" w'cre really beautiful, and Sara took 
a iiride in them and liked to tend them. 

She liked to inhale their sweet i>eifume, as she Avas d(jiiig now, 
sweeter and stronger in the night air than in the garish day. TVr- 
ha])s the heliotrtipe was the most i)Owerfiil: and sonyj^liow that' 
heliotrope had become associated in her mind with* DswaVI Cray. 
She could not have told why or wlicreforo ; she had never attomiited 

analyse the cause : she only kneAV' that when she ajiijroached that 
window, and Ahe perfume of the heliotrope W'as Avaftodlo her senses, 
the image of Oaw'^ald Cray was, in like manner, mysteriously wafted 
to her mind. * 

Perhaps it did imt require any extraneous aid to bring him to 
her memory. He Avas already too securely seated there. For the 
last twelvemonth, since Oswald (h’ay liad become intimate at their 
house, her love fpr him had been gradually growing into being : 
that subtle understanding, never to be exjilained, which draws 
t<»gether two human hearts, and only those tivo, the one fbr the 
Oswald rray. 8 
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other, of all the whole Avorhl, had nrison between them. Oswald 
Cray had iicVer spoken or hinted at his feelings until the time when 
Dr. Davenal honestly avowed to liim that lie had fancied he cfiretl 
for Caroline : that had brought forth the one word—^and it was 
little more—to Sara. But she had known it just as surely as though 
he liad spoken out all along. 

Somehow the thoughts of Sara Davenal had wandered from the 
painful subject of Lady Oswald to this brighter one ; wandered 
unwittingly, against her will. She would not have r^toseti to dwell 
upon her love that sad night, or on the one sweet word of Oswald 
when he last parted fkmi her : but there it was, sounding Ir her 
eargi, an<l her heart: and she lost herself in a sweet reverie of the 
future. 

Suddenly she was aroused from it. Not by any thought of pocjr ‘ 
Lady Oswald,r or of her father’s sorrow, or of the minutes that were 
hurrying on, or that it was time to propjire for bed ; but by some 
one coming in at <Jie front gate. It was nothing unusual for that 
gate to bo invaded fit night by indent messengers suininoiiiiig Dr. 
Davenal bj sonuj bed of sickness. But this intruder had somotliing 
peculiar about liiin, or about his moveiucuts, which attracted her 
eye. 

Ho W'as a bill man, wearing a cap and a grey scotch plaid scarf. 
The cap, Tvhich Imd a peak to it, ajipofirod to bo tied down over Ills 
ears, and ho was completely muffled up in tlie plaid. S.ira looked 
keenly at the man, with a view to distinguishing his fcatiire.s. In her 
sympathy with the sick, she hoped to learn who avas ill that night 
.and wanted her father. But she was unable tf> do this, and the 
(irst thought that struck her as curious was, that ji man should lie 
so completely wrapped up that genial night. The next curious 
thing that struck her was—the man’s movements. 

He had come very ijuickly up to the gate, opened it, .and gave a 
sort of dfirt to the right, which brought him under the shade of the 
laurels and out of the moonlight. There lie stopped, i-econnoitring 
the house, so far as could be seen ; but really it required a keen eye 
"Vo distinguish him at all from the shrubs. That was not precisely 
the WJiy* in which night applic<aiibs caniiJ to Dr. Davoiuil’s house ; 
and Sara, very much askmished, rose fiuictly from her seat, to 
obtain a better view. 

He came on at last, creeping close to the shrubs, uittil ho gained 
JDr. Davenal’s window. With all Sara’s endeavours, she there lost 
sight of him, because he was beneath, but she heard a gentle tfipping 
fit the window. Not the imperative summons of one in hfisie, but 
a stoallliy tapping, which seemed afraid of making itself heard. 

Tlie window was opened instantly; therefore it was to be sup- - 
posed that Dr. Davenal Inid not retired from the rotun; that his 
light Imd probably guided the stranger to the window, instead of to 
the door. The first sound, after the opening of the window, was a 
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ivaTning liusli-sh-sli-sli I but whether it csiine from tlie ai^plioaiit r>r 
from l»or father slie colihl iKjt toll. A short colLxiuy followed, only 
a word or two in the most covei’t tones, and then Dr. Davenal went 
t(» the front door and admitted the visitor. Sara sat d<mn over- 
whelniod with amazement. 

Home one else was nnfortunatoly overwhelmed witli amazement 
—or ]>evhaps the better word for hini w'ould be curii^sity—and that 
Avas Mr. Neal. Neal had been a witiie.ss to it all. When it struck 
half-past ten—anti this mysterious visit occurred some live minutes 
after tliat. time—Dr. Davenal had opened his study door, tialled to 
Neal, and told ]»iiu to put the gas <nit.' This was etjuivalent to 
tolling him to go to bed : i>utting out the gas being the last servifto 
iLsually required of Neal. Neal came foiavanl and did as he was 
bid : he extinguished the li.all-lamp and all other b\m»ers, witli the 
lixcejjt.mn of {he one iii the doctor’s study. Dr. Davonsl always 
t«^)k that upon himself, and he put out tlie Imrner as lie spoke 
Neal, and lighted his bedroom candle. Neal then ivciit downstairs 
and turned the gas off at the main. 

l»ut Neal, as a matter of taste, Avas not fond of retiriiAg early. 
And when he came uj> again, aiul had shut himself into Jus pantiy, 
iii.stcad of pa-ssing iiitf) his sloej)ing-room lie bk'AV out lii.s cjindle, 
opened the side door, and, dexterously avoidiiJg contact AvitJj the 
shrubs, stole to the front. There ho stood, amidst the slmihs, near 
the doctor’s Avindow, with a vicAv possibly <»f giving himself a litfhi 
fresh air. 

He glanced at the window; the h.alf-shuttors Avere not draAvn 
U|), a thing the doctor did himself the very last tljing, and lie coulfl 
sec tlic wax light on the table through tlie Voiiotiau blinds. TJie 
iqipcr shutters of the AvindoAv AA’^ore closed ; Neal ahvays chiscd those 
Avhen he lighted the gas ; hut his orders were to leave the hover 
oju’.s open. It AA’^as a fancy of the doeior’s to be able to take a look 
nut at tlie street until tlie last, if lie cho-sc to do so. The iiiiper 
sliutters lioiiig closed did not prevent tlie window being opened at 
will. It is as well to give these detjiils, for this Avas an^eventful 
night; in the existence f>f D]\ Davenal : and of others be.sicles. ^ 

Neal Could sec Dr. Davenal seated at the table, his head loaning 
on his hand. Whether he was reading, or whether lie had merely 
bent Ills head thought, Neal could not discern, but ho thought 
ho had never in his life seen a counteiianco so troubled. 

There Avas nothing in all that, how’cver, to afford particular 
gratification to Neal’s cuiiosity, and he drew' cautiously aw’ay from 
the windoAv, and turned his attention on tlie atreot. It wsis neces- 
.sjiiy to be (’autiouH, for the least stir of the shrubs would have been 
ho.ard by Dr. Davenal tliat still night; sitting as ho did v/ith the 
window a little o^en, his' habit until he retired. Noal stood 
Avatching. But Sunday were early at Ilallingham, 

and most jieople were indo«5i!il“^|^^p|^^^d. In point of fact, Neal 
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held no pafticular motive in stealing out and standing there ; ho 
was m»t expecting any one or anything; Imt lie had a habit «>£ 
peering ab<jut him a great deal nnjre than most jiooplo have, and 
Neal rarely went to rest without coming out to take a general and 
final glance round, ajid see anything that miglit by cbancc be 
stirring. 

Little did Neal anticii>fkte the reward liis curiosity was to receive 
this niglit. He was taking a last look ])reviously to retreating, 
thinking it rather sh)w work standing there, wheii the man who 
had so surprised Sara Davenal darted in at the gate. TN'e *1 strained 
his eyes in a vain attouipt to discover wdio it was, and bfiekeJ into 
saJe rpiarters. 

Ho heard ilic covert tapping at the window ; lieard the warning 
hush wlieii the df)ctor (Opened it, and could not say fr>r certain, any 
more than Snra could, which c>f tlie two it was who had given that 
waniiug; and then after a short whispering, the puiport of vvliic-h 
he was unable to make out, tin; doctor’s tones were a little raised. 

“ I will open the «loor for yon.” 

The stranger mad») lii.s way to tlie front door. Neal, in tJic 
swift, unerring manner W'hicli jwaetice had reiidereil easy, stole 
back to liis pantry with iiieredihle speed, and >vas in time to jjeep 
out and .see the visitor admitted. 

Ihit he gaintid iiotliing by Jiis movement. The hall was in 
darkness: Dr. Davenal had not brought his caudle out, ami Neal 
could not see more than the veiy faintest outline of their forms. 
They ]jasscd into the room in silence, and Neal lieard tlie door 
closed (juietly and cautiously; another minute and the bolt was 
slipped. He took oil’ his shoes and stole on tiptoe to the door, ami 
put his ear to it. 

No, not a w'ord could ho hear. That door was siibsbintial and 
close-fitting: Neal had tried it before in bis life, and obtained no 
more result tluin ho vvjw obtaining now. He uuule his way back 
througli the pantry to tlie window again, and there Neal could have 
groaned in impotent rage had he dared, for Dr. Davenal bad clo.sed it. 

Hut In^ hcul not closed the shutters. Neal, if it was of any use 
to him, could still get a glimpse between the blinds. Jt w'as only 
a glimpse, for they w'ere almost closed, and it afforded him no satis¬ 
faction, for he could sec neither Dr. Davoiial nor his visitor, wdio 
were seated at tlie side of the room where Noid’s vikion could not 
reach them. A very faint hum of voices penetrated his ear, and 
he was not sure whether even that was not fancy. Their conversa- 
tirni was being carried on in the lowest tones. 

Unsatisfactory as was this result, Neal waited witli patience. 
Such men as Neal are alw'ays patient. The clock struck eleven, 
and the clock struck half-past eleven, and Neal was still waiting. 

Then a change occuiTed. Dr. Davenal rose from his seat and 
began pacing the room. His whole face was working with agitation. 
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Neal caught, sight of it occasionally as lio jwiccd, anil was struck by 
the troubled expression, nay, the dmtd that peiTadcd it. Nejii 
had long ago made up his iiiind as to the purport of the visit that 
it w'as in some way connected with the catastroj>lie of the evening, 
the death of Lady Oswald. 

K!juddenly Neal was startled. His nose wa.s uiiconnnonly cl()So to 
the wiiuhnv, and the window was abrui»tly raised ; raised witliout 
the slightest warning some half-do^sen inche.s. Neal believed his 
nose ^vas off. 

When he came to liimself, which he ically did not for a few 
moments, words Avere issuing from the lips of Dr. Davenal. 
‘‘feiilencc must be purchased at any price; at any ])rice. If it takes 
tlie whole of my fortune, I must [uirchase silence.” Neal j)riciied 
•np his ears. 

Dr. Davenal was walking still; the visitor, whoeA*er he might be, 
never moved from his seat. 11 was only when the doctfu* apprfjached 
the window that Neal caught an occasional AA-^ord. “Yes, Lady 
OsAvald herself. She wished it,” were; tlie next Avords he lioard, 
and then thoi’o was another lull. 

“I am HAvare that. Murder'^ yes, the world would so look 
upon it. 1 felt certain that Lady Oswald Avas one t,o whom chltjro- 
form, if admini.stered, Avoiild prove fatal. HeaA’^en helft mo ! What 
liavo I done that the trials of this day should ffill u])on my head?” 

Dr. Davenal was standing at tlie AvindoAv as ho said this, liad 
halted Avith In's voice close to Neal,'and Neal’s hair stood on end as 
he heard it. From that moment tlie man belioA’^ed, fully believed 
in his inmost heart, that his nuistor had [uirjiosoly destroyed Lady 
Oswald. PeihajiH ilie belief, judging from tliese disconnected ami 
certainly ominous words, Avas excusable. 

For a sliort time Neal lieard m> more. His master liad halted 
opposite the stranger and was bilking fast, but nothing came to 
Neal but a confused sound. Tlien be advanced again. 

“1 tell you it shall be done. Jf it cost.s oA'cry penny })iece that 
T have saAed, this horrible secret, must be bought uji—if money 
will buy it. I shall never know another hapjiy moment; J shalL 
live as with a sword hanging over me, ever expecting*it to fgjk” 

Some murmured Avords came from the stranger, and Neal 
stretched his ear to its utmost, Whetlier in doing so he made the 
lefist noise, touched the Aviiidow, rustled the shriih.s, he could not 
tell, hut Dr. Davenal turned and closed the Avindow as swiftly and 
suddenly as he had opened it. ^ 

So hearing Avas cut off. But Neal could still see a little. Ho 
saw Dr. Davenal go out of the room Aidtli the candle and bring 
back a plate of biscuits and a decanter of wine. He knew he must 
have gone to thtA dining-room for them, A Avish crossed Nears 
mind to go indoors, make the excuse that ho had heard his master 
stin-ing, and dash into the study on j)retenco of inquiring* if ho 
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could do auythiii*^. But he did not dare. Neal would have given 
a whole yeiir’s wages f<jr one good hxjk at the visittu*. Barely had 
1)]*. Davenal ])iit down the decanter and hiscuiis w'lieii he turned to 
the window and pulled up the sliuttei*s. 

It was checkmate for Neal. He went in and stood just outside 
his pantry, hesitating wlujther to go close to the room door or not. 
A g(tod thing he did not, for Dr. Davenal came out jvlmost immedi¬ 
ately, and went up to his daughter’s room. 

Neal lieard him knock at it very softly ; ho hoard him ask in a 
whisper wlndlier she was in bed yet. That she wiis not in bed the 
immediate o]>cning of tlie door proved. 

Dr. Davenal wont in and closed the door. Neal could hc^.r tlio 
inwrinur of his voice, as if he were explaining something to his 
daughter, and then they came down together, treading softly, not 
to aronsif the house. Neal could see that she was fully dressed, in 
tlie s;iiue sillt slio had worn in the day. They went in, and tljp 
door was closed and the bolt slipped as before. 

’roll minutes, an<l Sara c.'ime out again ahme. Neal could tt;ll 
wlio it was by tlie rustling of the silk, but tliere was n<» light. She 
returned to her room, but not before Neal thought he had caught 
the sound of a sob. 

The next to come forth was the visitor, still in the darkiic8,s. 
Dr. Davenal opened the liall door and lot him ’out. Neal, with his 
<|uick movements, glided round to his post of observation in the 
front garden, and was just in time to see liim go through the gate, 
the caj) drawn over his face, and the grey plaid luufllcd around 
him. 


CHAPTER XVXII. 

- AFTEll THE VISITOR’,S MISPARTUKH. 

Tv ever signs of misery, of despair, of terror, were ’ depicted on a 
human face, they were on Dr. Davenal’s as he sat th<;fc night in his 
study. ITis arms were folded, his head w'as bent, his eyes had a 
’ wild an.xiuus look in them, voiy foreign to the usually calm gaze of 
the composed surgeon. An hour and a quarter had ho thus sat 
since the departure of that midnight visitor who had brought with 
him so much apparent mysteiy, so much woe, and the house clock 
was striking one. The sound did not arouse Davenal; he sat 
on with his face of despair. 

Tlie* wax light, unheeded, stood on a side-table where it haxl been 
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jilit. It had burnt nearly to the socket, and it now began to spurt 
with a great light. That awoke T)r. Davcnal from,his rover 1'. 
The prospect of being left in tlie daik was not a ijleasant one ; and 
he tore a bit of piper from a journal lying near, and cs8.tyed to 
light the gas, completely forgetting that it had been tunied oil' at 
the main. 

Finding liis mistake, he stood a moment with his liand to his 
temples, as if endeavouring to collect his thoughts, and tlieu opened 
the door of liis bcdnwjni. Candles always stood there on the 
inantcl-}nece, and he brought one forward, and sncceeilcd in 
lighting it from the dying tai)cr. 

'Fhis had the effect of effectually arousing him. He looked at his 
watch, and then held the candle U]i to a book-shelf, ivhence* he 
• selected a local railway-guide, and sat down to the table to consult 
it. 

^ “Nothing until the morning!” ho oxchiimed ih a tone that 
might have been one vexation, but for its deeper sound of pain. 
“Stjiy—yes, tlmre is! There’s the train that passes at 3.20 for 
Morton, ainl I should find a train on from tlicnce. Then 1 must 
go by it. There’s no time to be lost, once the morrow has dawned, 
if this unha])py business is to bo su])prcssed. Twenty minutes 
past three, and now it is one; I can lie down for an hour and a 
half.” 

He went at once into his bedn^om, took off his coat, and lay 
down on the outside of the bed. • There was no fear of his falling 
.•isleep. Sleep for a mind troubled as was Dr. Davenal's is out of 
the (luesticiii. 

Rest also seemed to bo. He could not lie still. He tossed and 
turned on the uneasy counterpane, and finally sf>rang fr«*m it, and 
took t<^ pacing the room. Neal, who was regaling his ear at the 
chamber door, could hear every fot*tfall, every groan of the dis¬ 
tressed Imart. Never mt>ro in this w'orld would the lieait of 
Richard Davcnal lose its care. 

Neal was not in the habit, with all his ferreting propensities, of 
sitting up at night to pursue them; but this night^^was an ev- 
ce])tional one. To say that Neal had been confounded at had 
taken place would be siiying little, in comparison with its effect 
upon liim. He did not love his "master ; he did not like him—it 
may not b^ going tt)o far to say that ho hinted him—for Neal’s 
instinct had taught him that his master jMirtially saw through him, 
suspected him to be the villain he was—but to believe him capable 
of deliberately destroying one of his patients, was, in truth, almost 
too great a stretch even for Neal. Until that night, Neal could 
not Lave believed him capable of any wrong act; he gave him 
credit, for he could not help doing so, for his honour and virtues, 
whilst he.dislikeVl him ; but he did in truth now believe that Dr. 
Davenal had wilfully killed Lady Oswald. That is, that .lie had 
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dolibcrately given her clilorofonii, knowing it would pi’<)l)ftl)ly end 
her life. ** 

The faintest ])(»ssi}>le doubt of this had been first caught from 
Parkins. Not actual doubt, but an angry feeling at tlio extreme 
imprudonco ol the doctor in having given it. Neal no more believed 
then that Dr. Davenal had done it deliberately than he could have 
believed the most monstrous improbability in the worhl. Still, tlie 
idea had been admitted ; and, when that strange visitor was with 
liis master afterwards, and Neal heard, with his own cars, the 
suspicums words that fell, ho could jmt n])on them oulj’ one iiitor- 
jmetiition—that, incredible as it seemed, his master mtA gmity, and 
not unintentionally, of the death of Lady Oswald. Neal hopc(i to 
arrfve at the why and the wherefore, and he thought nfdhing of 
sitting up the whole niglit, if hy that means ho might gain any * 
satisfactory solution. Neal, it must be confessed, was utterly 
stunned by the affair, ami could not see or understand yet with aiij^ 
clearness. 

Dr. Davenal paced his room—both rooms, in fact, for the door 
was open between tliein—and ho passed fn>m one to tlie otliei’ in 
liis restless w^‘lmU‘rings, his rnent-d agony. Soon after twj>hc began 
to jU'cpare for his journey. He <*hange(l his ehdhes, and poured 
out a basinful of cold water and bathed his face with it. He put 
on another pair of b(»ots ; he searched for his gloves ; he lookeil 
out an overcoat, and then he stood for a few minutes and thought. 

Lifting tlie writing-desk from* under the table, wliere you may 
reuiembor it was ke])t, he unlocked it, and wjis for some little l.ime 
examining coilaiu papers it contained. *Some of these ho put iuto 
his i-'oeket, and then he locked tlie desk and replaced if . Next lie 
sat diovii to write a note ; only a line or two. 

It was getting on past the half-hour then. He opened the door 
and went Jrortli friun his room. Neal, who had heard him coming, 
peeped from his iwintry and saw him turn to the sbiirs, the candle 
in one hand, a note hold in the other. Neal cautiously stole 
forward a step or two, and looked and listened. 

♦ Ho wa.s (Jowii again instantly ; he had only gone tf> the fir.st floor, 
<;iiid not tfiiened any door, or Neal eiiust have heard it -had 
not, in fact, been long enough to open one. The note was gone, 
and Neal wondered where lie liad left it. 

He went into the study, and came out without the Ikdit, an over¬ 
coat on, and his hat in his hand. The moonliglit slione in now 
through the fan-light over the front door, and Neal could see so 
much. Ho apiicared to be coming towards the jiantry; Neal 
silently closed the door and slipped the bolt. Neal took very good 
care to keep liis own locks and bolts wel’ oiled. 

Dr. Davenal essayed to open the pantry dopr and found it 
fastened. He knocked at it, not over gently. Neal, too great a 
diplom&tist to be taken at a loss, flung off his coat, waistcoat, and 
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slippers, threw hack his braces, rumpled liis hair, and opened Iho 
<loor to his master wiili the air of a man just arfjiised fro’ni hod. 

“Why do you sleep with tlio door locked, Neal?”—and tlio 
question Avas put inqieratively. 

“ I—it is hut very rare that I do, sir. I must ha\'o sljot the 
holt last night without thinking.” 

“ I won’t have it done. No one shall sleep in my house with 
a locked door. It is a dangerous habit. Were a lire to tak() jdace, 
and the sleeper a heavy one, he might mit he anmso'd in time. Dtui’t 
do it again. Neal,” ho continued, changing his tone, “ 1 am sum¬ 
moned out farther away than u.sual. • 1 don’t care to disturb Miss 
11avenal—vf>u can tell tliem to-morrow morning. 1 shall not ]>e 
home all »lay. No one is to .sit up for me to-im)rrow night; 1 may 
T)e detained longer. IVdl Miss Davenal so.” 

“ Vtuy well, sir,” replied N»‘al. “Is the carrijige ready for 
>->u ? ” 

Neal put this cunningly. Ho felt sure his master ivas not going 
in the carrmge. 


“ 1 don’t require the carnage. That’s all, Neal; you can go U» 
bed again. 1 was obliged to disturb you.” 

Dr. Davenal turned, walked straight t<» the front d(Jor, and let 
himself out, closing it after liim. Neal waited a moment, rearranged 
liis attire a little, ami then stej)ped also to the front door and drew 
tlie heavy holt aer<>ss it. No danger now of his master’.s coming in 
with his lateh-koy to pounce upon Him. 

Neal got a light, went into the study, and to<»k a leisurely sur¬ 
vey. He was scarce!}' rewarded. ’I’lierc Avas nothing whatever 
al)oiit, imu'e than on (jther mornings. No signs lemaiiu'd of the 
stranger’s visit; not a trace that could hetray any disturbance (m the 
part of Dr. Davenal. The sherry and biscuits aa'ci’c put ii]>. Nt'al 
Avalked across to tljc dining-room and fniind tlieni in the sidehoanl, 
Just, as he had left them on the jn’eAuous night. Neal solaced him¬ 
self Avitli s<*me of tlie sherry, and went hack to the study. 

The old chjtli Avas imdisturbed on the table, the hlotting-hook 
and inkstand lying on it. Neal looked through the hov*k, hut re-^ 
ceiA'cd nf> satisfaction. Ht* o.vamincd the pens, and aaw that tu one 
of them the ink was not yet dry. Tn the hedrotmi the clotlies which 
liis master had ttvkcn off lay about. Mr. Neal m pfismnt visited 
the pockets R«d found them empty. The bed was pressed on the 
outside, hut had not been slc])! in. That curious visit in the night ^ 
might have been a dream, for all that AA'as left to tell r>f it. 

“ But there’s that note yet,” tliought Neal. “ Wlmt did he take 
it up-stiiirs for, iind where did he leave it ?" 

Stealing up the stairs, shading the light in liis hand, Neal came 
to the vestibule, and looked on the table. He looked on the stand, 
Avliich held a beautiful statue in marble; he looked everywhere. 
But til ere Avas no letter. 
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“ I’m positive ho did not stop enough to open a door!” 
ejaculated‘NeJil, very imicli \>U'/Mlinl. 

A bright tliought struck him. lie bent down, still shading the 
light with his hand, anil peered under Miss Sara Da venal’s door. 
And tJion came Gcal’s rewanl. He saw the corner of something white 
quite close to him, not jmshed quite beyond the door. Dr. Davcnal, 
not to disturb his daughter, had left his letter for her in that way. 

^feal took out his pen-knife, aiul, wdth its help, by dint of per¬ 
severance and ingenuity, succeeded in drawing back the note, which 
he stole down-stairs with, and into his own chamber. A little mofe 
ingenuity with the pen-knife, and the envelope, not yet fully dry, 
came open. Ileal had obtained an insight into some secrets in his 
life, but never one so weighty as this, never one had touched on 
that ugly word “ murder” which was running through Neal’s mind i 
and his usually imijassive face grew scarlet with excitement. 

“Mv DKAii Child, f 

“ Thisiuess connected with this most unhappy secret oldiges mo 
to go out for a day, perhaps two. I shall leave a message with Neal. 
Do not aj)poar to know ariything when he delivers it: Inwir it as 
thougli you wore a stranger to everytliiiig. Don't talk of }ny ab¬ 
sence to any one if you can helj) it. People will conclude I have 
gone to soe some patient at a distance, as will your aunt: it is not 
necessary t<^ undeceive them. R. D.” 

Tliero was not so very much to be made out of that, and the 
scarlet faded again from Neal’s disappointed face. “'This most 
unhappy secret,” he repeated twice over, as if the words bore some 
pleasant sound for him. Whatever the secret might be, it wa.s 
evident that Miss {Sara Davcnal had been made cognisant of it; and 
Neal rather rejoiced in the trouble it must bo for lior, for he liked 
his young mistress not one wdiit better tluin he liked his master. 
He road the note again, put it in the envelope, refastened that, st(jle 
up-stairs and pushed under the door, and then retii-ed to his niiglected 
bed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

CJOMMOTION. 

Meanwhile Dr. Davcnal was •walkii^ through the streets of the 
town, lying so calm, so still in th' moonlight. Not with .my 
hurried tread; rather with a slow one. Jn rgstlessness of mind, 
he had come out sooner than he need have done; but bodily activity 
is a rt)lief to menbvl anguish. 
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‘‘Cfood-uight, doctor! or rfithor good-morning—for tlifit’s wliat 
it is. ” * 

Tlio siilutiitioii camo from one of tlic general praciitioiicrs of th" 
town, a liavd-worked apothcwiry, whose business took him out a 
good deal at night. ITc was hastening up a side st»-eet, near the 
town-hall, and Dr. Davenal had not obsen’ed him. 

“ Ah, is it you, Smithson V A fine night, is it not ? ’’ 

‘‘All niglits are pretty near the same to me,” returned Mr. 
Smithson. “J see too much of them. I wish folk would be so 
aee( aumodating as b > choose tlic day. to be ill in. I don’t know wiio’d 
be one (‘f us. it’s not often that we see you abroad at niglit, tliougli, 
doctor?” 

‘•Not often. can’t help it sometimes, you kno^v. (1 «j<kI- 

* night.” 

'rhey wore Ixjund diilereiit ways. Tlio doctor had ^7ilked on his, 
'^^^vhen Mr. Smithson cajiio running back. 

“Dr. Davenal, what As the truth about Lady Oswald? I hear 
she’s dead.” 

“She is - unliappily.” 

“ Ami the re])oi‘t going about is, that she died from the effects of 
ehloi’oform I Could m^t rally after inhaling it.” 

“Ah, it’s a sad thing,” replied the doctor; ‘‘a grievous thing. 
There’s a tlark side in these new^ discoveries; sacrificing tlie few 
whilst blessing the many, (lood-iiight, I say, I can’t stop.” 

“ It’s true, tlieii, that it was the’cliloroform ? ” 

‘■Yes, it’s true.” 

Dr. Davenal increased his i>acc: he w^as in no mood fur question¬ 
ing, and this in y>iirt,ieiilur was painful t<j him. A short time, and 
lie stood before tlio Abbey, looking up at its windows. He was 
sijiry to disturb Mark, but he deemed it was neccssttry, and he rang 
the night-bell. 

A new bell w liich Mark Cray had hiul placed in the house, and 
wdiich rang himself up, liot his household. Dr. Davenal waited, 
])ut ■ he ring was uiiiuiswered, and lie rang again, with a similar result. 

A third summons brought Mark to the window, whidi he tlirew 
up, half-asleep still. “ILthat’s the way you are going to Lo your 
night apfilieants ring, Mark Cray, almost as good not to have put 
up the bell.” 

Mark Cra^' could scfii-eely believe his eyes when Ikj saw' wdio was 
the speaker. “I was in a heavy sleep,” he answered. “Did you^ 
ring more than once ? ” 

A heavy sleep ! Truly Dr. Davenal marvelled at the words. 
He marvelled tbat sloop could visit Mark Cray at all that night, 
after his share in its fat^ work. 

“ What is the platter ?” asked Mark. “Am I wanted ? ” 

“It is I who want ynii,” said the doctor. ‘‘ I must say a word 
to you if you w'ill come down. I am called out of town. ” 
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Mark altiml liiuiscJf RuUk'iently to (IorcoikI, whic]] ]ic <lifl in a 
state of Ho li;ul never received a iii^lit visit from Dr. 

Davonal. ll. was 4 iiite (»ut of the usual order of things, and lie 
would about as soon have expected a live kangaroo to wait upon 
liiift. He opened the front di>or, and they steiiped into the dining¬ 
room. 

“ Who is ill ? ” impiired Mark. “Are you called «mt far ?” 

“ I am going out on a little private business of my own. The 
train for Merton will pass through presently, and T shall t;\ke it. 
If-’’ 

“Wliy did you not tell me tliis last niglit ? ” hu i‘mipiod 
Mark. 

Because 1 did not then know T shouhl have to go. You must 
take my ]vitienis for me. What 1 wished j^articulai’ly to say to you* 
was about tilg in<]uesL They can’t have it bi-moiTow---that is. to- 
ilay—Monday; but I think they are sure to hold it on Tuesday/ 
If T am not back by then-” 

“ What inquest ? ” inbernqkod Mark, woiuleriugly. 

“'Fho inquest on Lady Oswald.” 

“ My goodness ! Do ytiu think there Avill be an inquest ? ” 

“ Of course there will be. Wliat are you dreaming of ? The re¬ 
mote cause of her dctith was the accident to the train. 1 am not 
ipiite sure of being back in time. I expect to be home on Tuesday 
morning early; but it is jiossible J may be detained a little longer. 
Iff am not back, Mark, you will be the only witness at least the 
only one Avho can 8[ieak to the facts of the death. Let nio advise 
you to say as little as jiossiblo, Voluntoer no information; answer 
their questions brietly ; and don’t get into a long-winded narration, 
as you are apt to do, or you may betray yourself. Y<ju will not 
mistake me," Dr, Davenal added. “ 1 have always been ojieii. trutb- 
fiil, candid as the day; and if I so sfieak now it i.s in your intoiost. 

1 was thinking tliis over a great deal last evening after J loft jam, 
and 1 see tliat it is essential to your gooil name in your profession 
that the facts of the case sliould not lie made known. Do not sup- 
*pose I advtise you to a direct deviation from the truth; nothing of 
the sTftt. ‘ Cliloroform was cxhibiteil w*:th a vioAv to lessening her 
sufferings, and she never rallied from it, ’ is all you need say. Similar 
cases are unhajipily not unknown; T fear not very uncommon; and 
the coroner -will not be likely to exact niinuto pai-ticiiVrs, or inquire 
^ Avhother you gave it'her, or whothor 1 did. He will assume that 
we acted in concert.” 

Mark Cray nodded. He was nervously and incessantly pushing 
liack his hair. 

“1 know how fond you arc of tall nig,” resumed Dr. Davonal, 
“therefore I deemed it well to give you this cai|tion. 'D) U;!! jaAi 
the truth, I had mtlier not be at the inquest, and shall not be sorry 
if 1 ca‘ii’t get back to it.” 
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“Arc you going a,way on purpose?’’ suddenly asked Mark, who 
was much given to leaping to conclusions. ' 

“ Certainly not. I am going on an importfint matter of iny own 
Look liero, Mark Cray: one good turn de.sei'ves another. It will he 
concluded in the town that I am called away to a i);;tient at a long 
distance: as I have been before, you know, and detained two or 
three days, l^eople will be sure to think so now, and there is no 
necessity to undeceive them. You, will oblige me in this. 1 don’t 
want the town to concern itself with my ]H‘ivate affairs: let people 
think 1 am with a patient. They don't know to the eontniry at 
Inmie," 

“ I shan’t say anything to the contrary,” said Mark. “ Let jjopple 
^ think what they will; tliey are a set of busy-bodies at the best.’” 

l>r. Davoiial de})artcd. And Mr, Cray went back to his mom, 

, sleei)y still, but w'ondcring in the midst of it what ciuild suddenly 
■4iave called away the doctor to a distance. No letter could have 
arrived in the middle of the night, Mark argued: and a sus])icion 
<Tossed his mind that he was, in sjiite of his denial, going away to 
avoid the iiKjuest. 

Tile iloctor walked over lo the station, there to wait the train, 
lie had given this c.iiition, as t(» Mark’s te.stimony at the iiupiest, 
entirely in liis good feeling toivards him, his solicitude for his 
welfare. For himsi;lf, he did hope he should not be back for 
it. Jueonvenient (piestions miglit bo aske<l, and be did not relish 
the idea of standing up and avowing that he liad so far helped on 
Ljwly Oswald’s death as t,o liave joined in giving her chloroform; 
he could not avow' it w'ithout testifying to a deliberate falsehood : 
yet this ho mu.st do, or betray Mark Cray. But he had a matter of 
greater importance to think of than the inquest : a matter that was 
W'oighiiig dow'ii liis heai t with dread. Of all the passengers that 
train contained, soon to be whirling on its way to Merton, not one 
had the sickening care to battle w'itli tliat w'as distracting the 
ilonrishing and envied jihysieian. 

The lirst to enter tlie breakfast-room that nmrning at his resi¬ 
dence w'as his sister. The meal was always laid in the dining-room. 
Miss Davenal wore her Usual morning costume, a 'gowoi ut that 
once fashionable but nearly obsolete material callc<l nankin. Ji 
was not fashionably made up, but in tlic old scant style, and it 
exaggeratotP Miss Davenal’s ab eadyr tall form. She woic it for 
breakfast only, generally dressing for the d;iy as soon as the meal^ 
w'as over. Sara follow'cd, in a flowing dress of delicate muslin, ami 
she took her seat at once at the breakfast-table. 

“ Is your papa out of his room yet, do you know ? ” 

^ “1 have not seen him,” replied Sara, a faint red flushing her 
pale face at the evasive aiisw'er. Very i)a]c she looked. Had Miss 
Bettina been gifted with unusual penetration, she might have 
detected that some great dread wvis upon her. ’ 
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But Miss Betfcina was that morning especially preoccupied. On 
the previous* Saturday Dr. Davenal had told her that certain country 
friends wore coming into Hallingham on that day, Monday, and ho 
should invite them to dinner; or else that he had invited them : in 
her deafness she did not catch which he said. She had readied by 
asking hiui what lie %vould have for dinner, and ho said they would 
settle all that on Monday morning. Monday morning had now 
arrived; and Miss Bettina, .a punctilious housekeeper, choosing to 
liave everything in order and to treat visitors liberally, was in a 
lidget to make the arrangements, and waite<l ini]>alieioly for Dr. 
Davenal. Watson, fussy also in the domestic department, hking 
at any rate to receive her orders in good time, had come in with 
Miss Davenal. 

Miss Davenal rang the hell: an intimation to Neal that they 
Avere ready for the coffee. She turned ti> the table, and the first 
thing that struck her sharp eyes in its arrangements Avas, tliat only 
two breakfast cups Avere f>n it. 

“What is Neal thinking about this Tnorniiig? ” she exclaimed. 

“1 don’t fancy my master is .stirring yet,” observed Watwii. 
“ T haA'e not heard Iiim.” 


“Nonsense!” returned her mistress. “When did you ever 
know your master not stirring at eight o’clock ? ” 

“Not often, ma’am, it's true,” w^as Watson’s answer. “But it 
might happen. 1 knoAv he Avas disturbed in the night." 

Sara glanced up Avith a half-frigh toned look. She dropped her eyes 
again, and began making scores on the cloth with her fork. 

“ It Avas the oddest thing,” began W*a1.s(m—and she was speaking 
in the low clear tones which made every Avord distinct to Miss 
Davenal. “ Last night I was undressing Avith the blind u]j, without 
a candle, for the moon Avas light as <lay, Avhen 1 saw a man turn in 
at the gate, and I said to piysolf, ‘ Here comes somebody botliefing 
for master! ’ He sprang to the side, and croueh('d under ibe 
laurels, and stopped there looking at the house. ‘Very strange I ’ 
T said to myself again; ‘that’s not the way sick folk’s messengers 
d/iufljn.’ /Vft^r a minute ] heawl him tap at the Avindow f)f the 
doctors consulting-room. Ma'am, if ever I thought of a rcjbber in 
my life, I thought of one then, and if it hadn't been for my 

presence of mind, I should have aroused i ho house --'J 

“Be silent, Watson!” sharply interrupted Mjss BaA'cnal. 
Look at Miss Sawi! You are frightening her to death.” 

Sara, her face more like death than life, AA^as gazing at Watson, 
her eyes strained, her lips apart, as one under llio influt'iicc' of some 
great terror. Was she afraid of what might be coming? It 
appeared so. 

“There’s nothing to be alarmed at, Miss Sara—” 

“ Bo quiet; be quiet! ” gasped Sara, putting her hands. 
“You Irighten me.” 
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“But indeed there is nothing to bo frightened at, as you’ll hear, 
Miss Sara,” persisted the woman. ‘‘It’s a fact that 1 was a little 
frightened myself; one hears of housebreakers getting into houses 
ill so strange a manner; and I went out of iiiy room and leaned 
over the banisters and listened. It was all right, for 1 heard tlie 
doctor open the hall door and take the man into his crtnsulting- 
rooin, and shut himself in with him. IIow long the man stopped, 
and who he w^as, I can’t tell; he did not go aw'ay while 1 w'as 
awake. And, ma’ani, that’s how I know my master was disturbed 
in the night.” 

Kcal had entered, and w'as disposing his dishes on the fcible. 
Miss Davenal drew his attention to the sliortncss of the ciii)S. 

“It is quite riglit, ma’am. The doctor went out in the middle 
()f the night; at least about two in the morning; and he charged 
me to tell you he s^iould not be home all day; periiaps not all 
hrght. No one is to sit up for him.” 

“ W'here has ho gone ? ” asked Miss Bcttina. 

Neal could not tell. His master liad s;ud he w^as going to a 
distance. But Miss Bcttina could not make it out at all, and asked 
«picstion upon question. How had he gone ?—the carriage was m^t 
out. Walked away on foot, and said he w'as going to a disuinco, 
and might not be home for a day and a night ? Jt was tlic most 
mysterious ]m)cecding she had ever lieard of. 

“ Did you sec or hear anything of a strange niiiii coming in in the 
night ? ” she asked of Neal. 

“No, ma'am,” replied Neal, with his usual imjvissivity. 

.see my master’s bed has not been slc]it in; and he has taken an 
overcoat with him.” 

Sara lifted her hurning face. 

“ Let it rest, Aunt Bettina ! Wait until papa is home again, and 
ask particulars of him. If jjatients need him at a distance, it is his 
duty to go to them.” 

The last w'ords were spoken deliantly; not at her aunt, but at 
the servants. She felt on the vciy verge of desperation. What 
di.sastrous consequences might not this enqiiiiy int<»^ ti^e night’s- 
work bring forth! '' 

“ Let it rest! ” retorted Miss Bettina. “ i''es, iliat is what you 
young and careless ones would like to do. Look at my position ! 
The responsik?c mistress of tin's liouse, and left at aii uncertainty 
whether people are coming to dinner oi' wdiethor they are not. 
Your papa must have gone clean out of his wits to go oft and not 
leave word behind him.” 

“ You can settle upon a dinner as well as papa can. Aunt 
Bettina.” 

“Sotth) upon a dinner! It’s not that. It is the not kiiowdng 
whether there’s to be a dinner or not, and whether the people have 
been invited.” 
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When Miss Davcnal w'iia put out about doiuosti<^ arrangements 
it took a gfeat deal to calm her. Neal and Watson -wei’c (luestioned 
and cro83-(jucsti<»nod iis to the events of the niglit, and breakfast 
was passed in a comin{>tion. Sara shuddered with a nameless fear, 
and wonder(.*d whether that dreadful secret might not yet become 
known. 

A secret which boro for Sara Davenal all the more teri'or from 
tlic fact lliat she was only imperfectly acf|nainted with its nature. 
Dr. Davenal had thought it well for certain reasons to call her 
down ti> his j’oom, and she liad there seen the omnuns visitor: but 
the particulars had been kept from her. I’liat there existed a 
secret, and a terrible one, which miglxt Imrst at any hour ove/ tlicir 
luiJids, bringing with it disgrace as well as misery, she had been 
obliged to learn; but its precise nature she was not told; was noiv 
allowed, it ipay he said, to guess at. Dr. Daven?il so far spared 
her. Ho spared her from the best of motives, forgetting 
suspense* is, of all human jxain, the worst to bear. 

With the exce]>liou of what that little note told her, which she 
saw lying inside her tloor wlum she rose in the morning, slio knew 
nothing of the motives of lier father’s joimiey; wdiere he had gone, 
or wliy he liad go)ie. Hhe oxily knew it was imperative that that- 
night’.s visit to tlio house sliould remain a profound secret. And 
in>w the serv.ints knew of it - had seen the stranger come in—might 
bdk about il. indoors and (»ut I No wonder that Sara Davenal 
shivered and grew sick at heart ! 


CII.APTKR XX. 

DOWN TO THE FL'NEKAI.. 

'TIik comnioii<ui in tlie iowu-r»).sc tluit morning to its heigiit: it 
exiualled the conn notion at Miss Davenal’s breakfast-table. But not 
fr(»m the same exciting cause. The on-i was led to by the curious 
absence of Dr. Davenal; the other had its source ip the death (»f 
Lady Oswald. 

H\\c had lived so long amongst them—had been, so to sjjy, the 
liead of the social and visiting community of ITallingham ! A great 
lady once, the Lady ^>svvald of Thoi.idyke. Had she died in the 
oixiinary eourae of nature, after weed's or months of illness, it would 
still have created a stir; but to have died from ^iihaling chloroform 
consequent upon the railway accident, did cause very great and iin- 
wonfed excitement. People Avere shocked at her death: they 
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mounietl for the somewhat eccentric old lady who had ^ been soon 
driving through their streets in her close carriage for years; but 
tliey never cast so much as a shadow of reproach upon the doctors 
who might be said to be, however unwittingly, the authors of it. 
They railed at the chloroform, calling it uncorbiin, dangerous stuff; 
but not the slightest reflection was thrown on the judgment which 
had caused her to inhale it. 

Mark Cray was beset with questions and remarks, especially from 
his medical brethren in the town. In Dr. Da venal’s absence, people 
flew to him for particulars. He remembered the doctor’s caution, 
and said <as little as possible. It was an unpleasant subject to sjieak 
of, he observed to them—they could understjind that. But tjie 
curious questioners only understood it partially, mid rattier won¬ 
dered why Mr. Cray should be so chary of information. 

The in(|uest t<iok place on tJio Tues<lay, as Dr. Davcuial had siir- 
i>ised it would. It was held quite as a matter of courae—not with 
a view to eliciting the cause of death; that was already known— 
simply because the law rendered an inquest necessaiy, 

'I’he doctor was not back for it, and Mr. Cray was tlic princi]>al 
witness. Tlio operatitm had been most satisfactorily performed by 
Dr. Davenal, he testified, but Lady Oswald did not rally from the 
eflects of the chloroform. They had tried cveiy means to arouse 
her w’ithout result. Tlie coroner jiresumed the cliloroform had been 
administered with all due caution; he felt ]iersuade(l it would be 
by so experienced a surgeon as Dr. Davenal. Certainly, was the 
answer <»f Mark Cray. It W'as given her w'ith the best of motives : 
tf> spcire her acute suffering: and no one could more bitterly regret 
the result than they did. It w as impossible to foresee, he coniiiiiicd, 
that this great blessing—yes, he must still call it so—to sufloring 
humanity, which had spared anguush to thousands, he might say 
had spared numberless lives, would have an opj) 08 ito effect upon 
D-idy Oswald, and bring death to her instead of relief. He had 
never for one moment in his own judgment doubted the expediency 
of giving it to her: were the thing to come over again (the result 
being hidden from him) ho should do the same. 

Not a word that Mark Gray said but had its weight, and was 
appreciated. The death was regarded as a pure misfortune, an 
accident that could not- have been prevented by human foresight, 
and for which ^lame was due to no one. And the verdict was in 
accordance with this. 

The only one on whom the facts were yet destined to make an 
unpleasant and not satisfactory impression was Mr. Oswald Cray. 
The first intimation of Lady Oswald’s death reached him through 
the Times newspaper. As junior in the firm, he lived in the house 
in Parliament Street, the senior partners preferring residences 
out of town. The chief part of the house was devoted to busi¬ 
ness purposes, and Oswald Cray had only two or three rooms for 
Osw&ld Cray. ' 9 
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his private use. On tlio Thursday morning, the Times was 
brought t{/ him as usual whilst he was at breakfast. It was folded 
as usual; and on putting the supplement aside for the more impor¬ 
tant })art, his eye caught the word Oswald. 

He loolfod further: and nothing could exceed his surprise. He 
gaze<l at the announcement almost as though he was in a dream : 
“At her residence in JIallingham, Susan Hannah Lady Oswald, 
aged seventy-one, widow of Sir John Oswald of Thorndyke.” 

The date al her death, probably by an oversight, had not been 
inserted, and Oswald Cray was left to eonjectur-' it. Certainly he 
did not sui)pose it had occurred as far back as on the previous 
Sunday, the day after he left Hallinghani. 

• What had she died from ? Q’he accident ? Ho had been given to 
understand that night that she was not materially injured : ho nojv 
supposed she must have been. Why had no one written to acquaint 
him with th6 fact ? He would have been glad to see her for a liij^’i! 
farewell; would have thought nothing of his time and trouble m 
going down for it. Mark might have written. He could not 
remember having corresponded with Mark in all his life, half- 
bi*olhcrs though they were ; but still Mark might have gone out of 
his way to drop him a lino now. Parkins might have written ; in 
fact ho considered it was Parkins's duty to have Avritton, and lie 
should tell her so : and Dr. Davcnal might have written. Of the 
throe montioiiod, Oswald Cray would soonest have expected tho' 
doctor to write, and the omission struck him as being someAvliat 
singular. 

The post brought news. Amidst the letters that came for the 
firm Avas one to himself. It bore the Hallinghani post-mark, and 
lie opened it at once. 

A look of blank disappointment, mingled Avith suipriao, settled 
on his face as he read. It Avas not from Dr. Davenal, from Mark 
Cray, or from Parkins ; it gave him no details, any more than if ho 
had been the greatest stranger to Lady Osw'ald. It was a formal 
intimation from the uiuleitakor that her late ladyship’s funeral 
would b^ke place on Friday at eleven o’clock, and requesting his 
'' i*fctondanoe K-t it, if convenient. 

‘ ‘ Her funeral to-morroAV 1 ” ojacidated Oswald. ‘ ‘ Then she must 
have died almost immediately. Perhaps the vciy night I came up. 
Why couldn’t somebody haAui Avritten * ” 

He arranged business matters so as to go down^bat aftonioon 
and arrived at Hallinghani between six and seven o’clock. Leaving 
his portmanteau with a porter, he went on to his usual place of 
sojourn, “The Apple Tree.” It AA'as near the terminus, a little 
beyond the toAvn, one of those quiet country inns now almost 
obsolete. An old-fashioned, roomy house, with a swinging sign-. 
board before the door, and a large garden of fruit and -A^egetables 
behhid it. No fashionable person would look at it twice. Oswald 
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Cray had been recommended to it long ago as liis place of sojourn 
in Halliiigham, where his stay seldom lasted more than two day.^ : 
and ho had found himself so comfortable, so quiet, so ijorfectly at 
home, that he would not have exchanged it for the grandest liotel 
in Hallingham, had the said hotel graciously intimated that it 
would receive him for nothing. 

The host, whoso name was John Hamos, came foi*ward to receive 
him ; a respectsible, worthy man, with a ixutly pereon and a red 
face, who might bo seen occasionally in a white aj)ron washing up 
glasses, and waited on his guests himself. He and Oswald were 
the best of friends. 

“ Oood-eveiling, sir. My wife said you’d bo down to-night or in 
the morning. Wo were sure you w’oidd attend the funeral. A sud 
thing, sir, is it not ? ” 

“A very sad thing, John,” returned Osivald. “T seem unable 

believe it. It was only this morning that I received the tidings. 
What did slic die of ? The accident to the train If ” 

‘‘No, sir, she .didn’t die of that. At least that ivas not Ihe 
immediate cause of death, though of course it must be said to liavc 
led to it. She died from the effects of chloroform.” 

“Died fi»m—what did you say?” asked Oswald, staring at llie 
man. 

“From chloroform, sir.” 

“ From cldoroforiu ! ” lie repeated, “ T don’t understand.” 

“Tt seems, sir, that on the Sunday it was discovered tliat her 
ladyship had sustained some internal injury—to the ribs, I believe, 
—and she had to submit to an operation. Chloroform was given 
her whilst it was porfonned, and she never rallied from it.” 

“ Who gave her the chloniform ? ” 

“Dr. Davcnal.” 

“Dr. Davonal! ” echoed Mr. Osw’ahl Cray, and his accent of 
astonishment was so unmistakeablc, that the landlord looked afi 
him in surprise. “Why, lie—he ” 

“What, sir?” 

Oswald had brought his ivords to a sudden pause. Hii:\ face was 
a picture of doubt and bewilderment. * 

“It could not have been Dr. Da venal.’* 

“It was, sir,” repeated John Hamos. “Who else would be 
likely to undertake the operation but him? He and Mr. Cray were 
t('gether, but ft was the doctor whc> perfr)rmed it. As of course it 
would be. ” . 

“ But he did not give the chloroform ? ” 

“ Why, yes he did, sir. ‘ He gave it for the best. As was said 
afterwards at the inquest, they could not possibly foresee that what 
saved pain and was a blessing to thousands, would prove fatal to 
her ladyship. ” ’ 

‘ ‘ Who said that at the inquest ? Dr. Davenal ? ” . 
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“ Mr. Cray, sir. The doctor wasn’t present at the inquest ; he 
was away from the trjwn. He went away in the night, some one 
said, just after the death: was fetched out to some patient at a 
distance, and didn’t get back here till—Wednesday morning, I 
think it was.” 

“And she never rallied from the chloroform? ” • 

“ Never at all, sir. She died under it.” 

Oswald Cray siud no more, lie went up to the bedroom that 
ho always used, there to remove some of the travelling dust. But 
instead of proceeding at once to do so, he stootl in thought with 
folded arms and bent brow. John Hamos's information I’ospecting 
the cliloroform was troubling him. 

*Why should it trouble him ? Could not he believe, as others 
did, that it was given in all hope and confidence, according t6 
the best judgment of the surgeons ? No, he could not believe it, 
so far as regarded the chief surgeon. Dr. Davcnal: and the rcaseCi 
was this. 

On the night of the accident, w'hcn Dr. Davenal sprang into the 
carriage that was about to proceed to tlie scene, ho jumped into a 
seat by the side of Oswald Cray. They entered into conversation, 
and their topic was, not uimaturally, accidents in general. It led 
to the subject of chloroform, and Dr. Davcnal expressed his oi>inion 
ui)on that new aid to science as freely as he afterwards expressed it 
to Mark Cray. 

How strange are the incidents, and small events that shape the 
course of human destiny ! But for that aocidoiibd conversation 
half the trouble that is about to be related never would have taken 
place. And the cruel shadow, that was waiting to spread its wings 
over the days of more than one wayfarer on the path of life, W'ould 
have found no resting-place darken with its evil. 

Dr. Davcnal spoke his (^pinion freely to < )swald Cray with reganl 
to chloniform. Ho did not deny its great virtues, 8j)ariiig pain to 
many whose sufferings would otherwise be almost intolerable ; but 
ho said that there w’ere some few to wliom he would as soon give 
V noison aV chloroform, for the one would be just as fatal as the 
i^her. And he instiuiced Ltuly Oswaldi 

The unfortunate fact of Lady Oswald being in the disabled train 
to which they were hastening, possibly one of its wounded, no 
doubt suggested her name to Dr. Davenal as liis example. There 
were other people whom he attended—a slight few—to whom ho 
deemed chloroform would be as baneful as to Lady Oswald: but 
she was in question, as it were, that night, and ho cited her. There 
must have been some fatality in it. 

“,Sho is one, if I am any judge who could not bear it; who 
would be almost certain not to survive its effec/:s,” were the words 
he used to Oswald. “ I would as soon give Lady Oswald a dose ef 
poisdn as suffer her to take chloroform. ” 
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The words, spoken to Oswald only, not to the other inmates of 
the carriage who were busy talking on their own score, had not 
made any particular impression upon him at the time, but they 
returned to his memory now with singular force. He asked himself 
what it could mean. Dr. Davenal had distinctly told him that 
inhaling chloroform would be as jwison to Lady Oswald; he was now 
assured by John Hamos that, not four-and-twenty hours after that 
conversation, he, Dr. Davenal, had himself administered chloroform 
to her. And the result was death. Death—as Dr. Davenal had 
expressed his firm conviction it would be. 

Mr. Oswald Cray could only come U) the conclusion that there 
must be some mistake in the statement of facts now given to him. 
It was impossible to arrive at any other conclusion. That the*ro 
Was no mistake on his own pait, as to tlie opinion expressed to him 
by tlio doct(jr, he knew. Ho recalled the very wtu'dts in which it 
iVas deliberately spoken. It was not a mere allusion or a single 
sentence. About that there was no doubt; but he felt that a 
mistake must lie somewhere. The chloroform could not have been 
given by Dr. Davenal; perhaps he had not even been present at 
the operation. 

He quitted “The Apple Tree,” and bent his steps to Lady 
Oswald's. Parkins came to him in grief. I’arkins wa.s—it has 
been said so before—genuinely grieved at her lady’s death, and it 
showed itself chiefly by her breaking into a shower of tears with 
every fresh person slio saw. One of the first questions put to her 
by Mr. Oswald Cmy was as to her not having written to inform 
him of the death. He wished to know why she had not done so. 

“ I don’t know why, sir,” she sobbed, “ except that I have been 
bewildered ever since it happened. I have been as one out of my 
mind, sir, with the shocl^ and grief. I’m sure I beg your pardon 
for the neglect, but it never so much as struck mo till yesterday, 
when the undertaker was here about the funeral. He asked wlio 
was to bo invited to it, and then it came into my mind that you 
ought to have been written to, but I said perhaps Mr. Cray had 
done it. ’ ^ ^ 

“Well, sit down whilst*you talk. Parkins,” he sa'id in kindly 
tones. “I can understand that you have been very much shocked 
by it. Are any of Lady Oswald’s relatives here ? ” 

“ There’s tjaat nephew of hers, sir, the parson; the poor gentle¬ 
man that she’d send a little money to sometimes. He heard of it 
accidentally, he says, and came off at once with his brother. They 
got hero this morning. Very nice people, both of them, sir, but 
they seem poor. They think no doubt that my lady’s money is 

left to them, as I dare say it is. She-” 

“ 1 wish to ask you a question or two about the death, Parkins,” 
ho pointedly interrupted. “When was it discovered that Lady 
Oswald was seriously injured ? ” ' 
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“Not until the Sunday, sir. When Mr. Cray came home with 
her here on the return from Hildon, he wanted to examine into her 
state, but she was veiy obstinate, and persisted in saying she 
wouldn’t be touched tliat night; that she wasn’t hurt. I fancy Dr. 
Davenal tliought it was wrong of Mr. Cray not to have insisted 
upc»n it—but Mr. Cray liiiuself did not think tliore was any grave 
injury: he told me so then. The next morning I thought they 
would both be here, Dr. Davenal and Mr. Cray; but Mr. Cray 
came alone. The doctor, it appeared, had been sent for to Tlioni' 
dyke-” 

“Tt) Thorndyke ? ” involuntarily interrupted Oswald. 

‘‘Yes, sir, somebody was ill there. However, he, the doctor, 
was back and up hero in the afternoon. He had seen Mr. Cray, 
and ho came to examine into her .stfite for himself: for it had been 
discovered tllen that she was more injured than they thought. A|, 
first my lady said she would not submit to the operation, which Mr. 
Cray had already told her must take place; but Dr. Davenal tidked 
to her, and she consented, and they fixed half-past five in the 
afternoon. Have you heard how she died, sir ? ” broke off Parkins 
abruptly. 

“ ‘ I have hoard since 1 aiTivcd here this evening that she died from 
the effects of chloroform.” 

“And so she did, sir. And it’s a thing that I shall neVer under¬ 
stand to my dying day.” 

l^arkins spoke the last w'oids with vehemence. Mr. Oswald Cray 
thought he did not understand it either; but he did m)t say so. 

“ in what way don’t you undersiaud it ?” ho asked quietly. 

“How it was they came to give her chloroform. I am (juitc 
certain, sir, that up to the very moment that the operation was 
ready to be begun, there w'as no thought of chlorofonn. It was 
not as much as mentioned, and if any chloroform had been in the 
room amidst the preparations, T must have seen it.” 

“ Wore you present during the operation V* 

“t wa!^*to have been present, sir; but at the last moment I 
tainted dead ^•off, and had to be taken from the room, Wc knew 
no more, any of us, till it wras all over. ‘ Then we were called by 
the gentlemen, and told what w^as the matter: that my lady was 
sinking under the influence of the chlorofon.i they had administered, 
and could nob bo rallied from it. And, a few mini!fi.os after, she 
died.” 

Oswald Cray remained for some moments silent. “Was it Dr. 
Davenal -who administered it ? ” he resumed. 

“No doubt it was, sir; they were together. It wm Dr. Davenal 
who performed the o|>eration. My lady said nobody should do it 
but Mr. Cray, and it was settled that it should be done by him; 
but I suppose they thought at last it would be better to entrust it 
to thetittctor. Any way, it was he who performed it.” 
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When he quitted the house, he turned again and bent his stops 
to the Abbey. Possibly he deemed Mark could solve his ditliculUes,. 
Mark was not in, however, when he arrived there, only Caroline. 

Mi-s. Cray was in the large dm wing-room. She and the tea-bible, 
at which she sat waiting for Mark, looked quite lost in its space. 
She wore a low evening dress of blue silk, and blue ribbons in her 
hair. Rather more dress than was noccssaiy for a quiet evening at 
home ; but she was young and prettj; and a bride, and—very fond 
of finery in any shape. Her face lighted up with smiles as she saw 
Osw^ald and rose to greet him; very, very pretty did she look 
then. 

“I am so glad to sec you ! I had grown tired, waiting for 
Mark. He went out the moment he had finished dinner—before, 
1 think—and he is not in yet. Shall I tell you a secret, Oswald ? ” 

“ Yes, if you please.” . 

“ J am quite disappointed. I shall not at all like being a doctor’s 
wife.” 

Her dark blue eyes wore dancing as she spoke. Oswald smiled 
t*jo—at the joke. 

“It is true, Mr. Oswjild Cray. I don’t s])cak against my own 
dear Mark: I wouldn’t part with him: but I do wish ho was n<it a 
doctor. You don’t know how little I see of him. He is in just at 
meals, and not always to tlicm.” 

Oswald smiled still. “You I\ad lived in a doctor’s house, 
Mrs. Cray, and knew the routine of it.” 

“My uncle’s house w'as not like iliis. Who can eomy)aro the 
great Dr. Davoiial at the lop of the tree with poor Mark Cray 
at the bottom, just bogiiiniug to climb if/ It’s not the same 
thing, Mr. Oswald Cray. Mark has to be out, here and there and 
everywhere. At the Infirmary, one hour; in some obscure comer 
<jf the tow'n another, setting somebody’s leg, or watching a case of 
fever, Mark says it won’t go on quite as badly as it lias begun. 
This has been an unusually busy w'cek with him, owing to the 
doctor’s absence. He left homo on Sunday night, aqd was n<^t 
kick until Wednesday. A great portion of Sunday also the ductj>r 
passed at Thonidyke.” ’ 

“His patient must have been very ill to keep him away fruin 
Sunday until Wednesday,” remarked Oswald. 

“To tell ^ou the truth,” said Caroline, di-opping her voice in 
a manner that sounded rather mysterious, “we don’t think lie was 
with a patient. Wo can’t quite make out why lie went or where 
he went. Ho came here in the middle of the night and rang 
up Mfurk. lb was the night after Lady Oswald’s death—Oh, 
Oswald! was not her death a shocking thing / ” 

“ Very,” was tlA3 answer, gravely six)ken. 

“ VVlien Mark came homo that Sunday evening and told me 
Lady Oswald was dead, I cannot describe to you ho’^v I feffc. At 
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first I could not believe it; and then I went into hysterics. It was 
very foolish, of course, for hysterics do no g<x)d, but I could not 
help it. You have conic down to attend the funeral to-morrow, I 
suppose ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well—T was tolling you about my uncle. Ho came here in 
the middle of the night and rang up Mark, who 'went down to him. 
When Mark came up-stairs again, he said Dr. Davoiial was gc*ing 
aivay on some private errand which he had made a sort of secret of 
to Mark. I fancy Mark was only half awake and did not hear him 
clearly; all ho understood was, that the doctor was going somewhere 
by train unexpectedly; and Mark was to let it be assumco ni the 
town that he was visiting a patient at a distiinco. Mark declared 
that he believed the doctor was only absenting himself to avoid 
attending the coroner’s inquest. ” 

“Why should Mark think that?—Why should Dr. Da venal" 
wish to avoid attending it ? ” reiterated Oswald, strangely interested, 
ho scarcely knew why. 

“I cannot toll you. T fancy the admission slipped from Mark 
inadveiiently, for ho would not Sfiy a syllable more. I’he next day, 
Monday, I saw Sai'a. 1 asked Iier point-blank where my uncle had 
gone, remarking that there soemetl to be some little mystciy con¬ 
nected with it, and she turned as white as the dead, and whispered 
to me tt) hold my tongue, for the love of Heaven. You’ll hike 
some tea, won’t you, Oswald ? I shall be so glad of an excuse for 
making it. ” 

Oswahl, almost mechanically, said he would take some, and she 
rang the boll for tho urn. He began to think all tins more and 
more strange ; to ask himself what it tended to. Dr. Davonal had 
gone away to avoid the inquest ?—and his daughter when spoktm 
to upon Hie subject had turned as white as the grave ! What did 
it mean? 

“ Do you know tho particulars of Lady Oswald’s death ? ” he in¬ 
quired us he stirred his tea. 

“Yes. iDon’t you ! She died from chlorofonn. They deemed 
it'Tiiecoasary to give it her, and she never-rallied from it.” 

“ Who gave it to her ? Which of them ? ” 

“Which of them ?” repeated Caroline, lifting her eyes, thinking 
no doubt the question a superfluous one. “ They were both i)ro- 
sent; they would act in concert one with tho other. If you mean 
-to cast blaino on them, Oswald, I should say you must cast it on 
the two. But they acted for the best.” 

“I do not cast blame on them,” he answered. I don’t under¬ 
stand tho affair sufficiently yet to cast blame anywhere. It is a 
riddle to me.” 

“ What is a riddle ? ” 

“ Hqw Dr.-how they came to use chloroform at all.” 
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“Why, it is almost universally used now! ” exclaimed Mrs. Cray, 
surprised at the remark. “ There is no riddle in that.” 

Oswald did not press it. In his opinion there wa^ a riddle: 
one he began to think would not be easy of solution. He finished 
his tea in silence. By-and-by Mrs. Cray resumed. 

“Mark seems not t-o like to talk of it. I asked him a great 
many questions, but he put me oft*, saying I should be falling into 
hysterics again. I told him that was nonsense, now the aliock was 
over ; but he would not talk about it, seemed quite to wince when 
I pressed it. It was not a pleasant subject for him, he said. And 
of course it is not; and still less so for my uncle, whoso authority 
sways Mark. However good their intentions were, it did kill her.” 

“ Will Mark be long, do you suppose ?” inquired Oswald, break- 
*ing another long pause. 

“ As if I could toll, Oswald ! I have been expecting him every 
minute this hour past. When I grumble at Mark for staying out 
so, he tells me I must blame his i^atients. Nay, but you are not 
going ? ” she added, as he rose. “ Mark is sure to be in soon.” 

“I cannot very well stay longer now,” he answered. “I shall 
sec Mark in the inoming. I suppose he attends the funeral ? ” 

“Of course he will. They will both Jittcnd it. I wisli you 
would not hurry away ! ” 

He re})eated his aj)olf)gy, .and Caiadino rang the bell. In point 
of fact ho wanted to call on Dr. Daven.al. 

ScJircely had the sen^ant closed' tlio door on Mr. Oswald Cray 
when ho met his brother. Mark was coming along at a ({uick pace. 

“ Oswald, is it you ? Have you been to the Abbey ? ” 

“1 have been tiiking tea with your wife, and waiting for you. 
She is nearly out of patience. Mark ! ” he continued, passing his 
arm within his brother’s and leading him a few stejis away whilst 
ho talked, “ what a shocking thing this is about Lady Oswald ! ” 

“ Ay, it is that. So unexpected. Won’t you come in ? ” 

“Not again to-night. I want to know, Mark, how it was that 
chloroform was given to her ? ” 

“ If we had not deemed it for the best, we should nof^have given 
it,” was Mark’s answer. . 

‘ ‘ But—surely Dr. Davenal did not deem it would be for the best ? ” 

Mark turned and looked at him : a quick, sharp glance. “ What 
do you know about it ? ” he asked. 

“ I ? I know nothing about it: I want to know,” replied 
Oswald, thinking the remark strange. ‘ “ I wish you would give mo 
the full particulars, Mark. I cannot understand—I have a reason 
for not being able to understand—why chloroform should have been 
given to Lady Oswald-” 

“We use chlorQform very much now,” interrupted Mark. 

“Why it should have been given to Lady Osivaldy* went on 
Oswald, with pointed emphasis. « 
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“It was given to her as it is given to others—to deaden 
pain.” 

“ Who performed the operation ? ” 

“The doctor.” 

There was a pause. When Oswald Cray broke it his voice Wtia 
low, his manner hesitating. “Mark, will you pardon me if I ask 
you a peculiar question ?—Do you believe from your very heart that 
when Dr. Davenal administered that chloroform to Lady Oswald he 
did think it would be for the best ? ” 

Hesitating as Oswald’s manner had been, Mark’s Wiio worse. Ho 
grow on a sudden flushed and embarrassed. 

“ Won’t you answer me, Mark ? ” 

“ T—yes—of course we thought it would bo for the best.” 

“ I asked, did he think it ? ” 

Mark plunged into an untruth. Somewhat afraid of Oswald at 
the best of times, conscious that he was of a far higher standard in 
.moral and intellectual excellence than himself, he desired to stand 
well with him, to enjoy his good opinion; and perhaps there was 
not a single man in ilalhngham to whom Mark would not hiavc 
preferred his unliaf)i)y mistake in all its wilfulncss to become known 
than to his brotlnsr. They were also playing at cro3s-puq)oses: 
Oswald was seeking to learn how far Dr. Davenal had been to 
blame. Mark believed it was his own share of blame that was 
sought to be arrived at. 

“Yes, he thought it. Dr. Davenal would not use chlorofonn, or 
anything else, unless he believed it would do good,” rapidly went on 
Mark. “ I never knew a man more successful in liis treatment in a 
general way than he.” But for aU the apparently ready reply it 
bore a certain evasion to Oswald’s ears. 

“ Tell me the truth, Mark; tell it me frankly,” he rejoined. “Ts 
there not some—some secret—don’t know what else to call it— 
connected with this business ? Something vjrong about it ? ” 

For a moment Mark Cray had to deliberate. He was driven at 
bay by th^^straightforwani questions of his brother. And his 
bK)thor saw tl)c hesitation. 

“Oswald, it is of no use to press me'upon this matter. You 
will readily conceive how sore a one it is to myself and to Dr. 
Davenal, Errors in judgment are com aitted now and then in 
medical practice, just as they are in everything else, afcd there’s no 
..help for it; they happen to the very best of us. If wc could see 
the end of a thing at the bemnning, it would be different: but we 
can’t. Could its effects on Lady Oswald have been anticipated, 
we would have seen chloroform in the sea before it should have 
been given her. It was done for the Lest,” 

“ You think, then, that Dr. Davenal believed giving it her w'ould 
be for the best ? ” persisted Oswald, after listening patiently to the 
cxcited*answer. 
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Again came the perceptible liesitation in Mark’s manner; again 
the flush of embanrassment to his cheek; Oswald noted it. 

“lam quite sure that all the dgetor ever did for Lady Oswald 
he (lid for the best,” and Mark Cmy plucked up courage and spirit 
as ho Bfiid it: “ that night as well as other nights which had gone 
before it. I cannot think what you are driving at, Oswald.” 

Oswald Cray detennined to “drive” no more. He believed it 
would be useless, so far as Mark was conccnied. Ho could not 
quite make him out: but ho believed it would be useless. That 
there was something not quite oi)en, he saw'; Mark’s lufuiner 
alone would have told him that: and he came ra}>idly to the 
conclusion that Mark had been cognisant also of his partnpi‘’3 
.opinion of chlorofonn Jis connected w'ith Lady Osw'ald, and could 
not tell why he had tried it upon her, but did suppose, in spite (jf 
the aspect of iiflairs, that he had done it for tlie bestj All Mark’s 
embarrassment, his evasion, his unwillingness to speak frankly, 
Osw'ald set down to an anxiety to screen Dr. Davenal from the 
reproach of imprudence. One more remark ho did make. It arose 
to his mind as he was aliout to depart, and ho spoke it on th“ 8i)ur 
of the moment. 

“I understand that you fancy Dr. Davenal absented himself 
from nalUnghain to avoid attending the coroner’s inquest.” 

“Where on earth did you hear that 1” shouted Mark, with a 
stare of sui|)risc. 

“Your wife mentioned it to me just now.” 

Mark Cray w'axed wroth. “ Wliat idiots women are ! The very 
best of them ! 1 s]\an’t be able to think my own thoughts next. 
Caroline knows I did not w'ish that repeated: it slipped from me 
without reflection.” 

“ It is quite safe with me, Mark. She looks ui)Oii mo, I suppose, 
as one of yourselves. Dut why should Dr. Davenal have wished 
not to attend the inquest 1 ” 

“Oh, for nothing, only he thought tliey’d be putting all sorts of 
questions,” carelessly replied Mark. “ It was a disagreeable thing 
altogether, and one of us was quite enough to attend* But, mind 
you, Oswald, I don’t suppose ho really w'ent for that: 1 have 
no doubt he had business to attend to. 

“Well, good-night, Mark.” 

“Good-ni^ht. I wish you had come in. ” 

Mark Cray 8tcj)ped on to his house, and let himself in with his 
latch-key, thinking how much better the world wouM go on if 
women had not been endowed with tongues, and wondering exces¬ 
sively what possessed Oswald to bo taking up the cleatli of Lady 
Oswald and putting these mysterious questions about it. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE INTERVIEW WITH THE DOCTOR. 

Dr. Davp:nal was alone in his study, pacing tlic cari)ct with heavy 
stops and a face that seemed to have all the care of the world upon 
it, when Oswald Cray was shown in. Oswald Cray could not avoid 
being struck with that expressicui of care; ho had never seen 
anything like it upon the countenance C)f Dr. Davenal. 

Tuming, he looked at Oswald for a moment as if not recognising 
him. Ho was tof) deeply buried in his own thoughts immediately 
to awaken from them tf) evoiy-day life. 

“(Tt)od-evening, Dr. Davenal.” 

He took Oswald’s (Uitstrctched hand, and was himself again. 
Oswald sat down and the doctor too. But, after a few words, he 
rose, apparently in restlessness, and began to pace the room as 
before. 

“ Arc you in any trouble, tloctor ? ” 

“Well—yes I am,” was the-reply. “Or pcrhai)s I should 
rather siiy in vexation, for that is chielly it. Wo have had a line 
from Edward, and he expresses a doubt as to wheth(jr he shall be 
able to get down to say farewell. These young soldiers grow 
careless of home ties, Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

“Not soldiers in particular, do they, sir? It is a reproach that 
can bo cast upon many others whc» live in the world.” 

“ And become enslav'od by it. True.” 

“I did not mean altt>gether tliat, Dr. Daveiiid. When does 
your son sail ? ” 

“ On Sunrbiy moining, he says. He does not positively say ho 
is not coming down, only gives a hint that he fears he cannot. 
What did X with the letter ? ” continued the doctor, looking 
round. “I brought it in with me after dinner. Oh, there it is,” 
he added, seeing it on a side table, and giving it to Oswald. “ You 
can read what ho says. Sara will not mind. Edward was never a 
voluminous correspondent; his letters ar»- generally pro bono. ” 

Oswald saw it was addressed to Miss Sara Davenal, aiid began to 
,read it. It was dated the previous evening. 

“My darling Sister,— , 

“We are in all the bustle and hurry of departure. Orders 
have come at last, and we embark fim Southampton on Sunday 
morning. I hope I shall get down to you to say,good-bye. I am 
not unmindful of my promise to do so, and will do all I can to keep 
• it; poor Dick used to tell me that I knew how to break promises 
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better than I knew how to make them, but it shall not be my fault 
if you have to cast that on me as a last reproach. To absent oin ’s- 
sclf, even for an hour, is a difficult task now, but I will manage it, 
if possible. We have been worked to death for the last few days. 

“ Love to all. I suppose Car^ is fairly installed at the Abbey; 
wish her all good luck for me.—^Ever yours, in much haste, 

“ E. F. Davenax,” 

“You see,” said the doctor, “he emphasises the word ‘hope.* 
‘ I hope I shall get down.’ That very fact is sufficient to tell me 
that he knows ho shall not get down, and these linos have been 
sent as a sort of prei»aration for the final disappointment. And he 
is going out for years ! Ihit I won’t bkinie him ; perhaps it is 
impossible for him to get aw'ay. He should have remained longer 
when ho came down for the wedding~-havc made it his farewell 
visit. 1 said so at the time.” ' 

Dr. Davenal began his walk to and fro again. Oswald folded the 
letter and laid it on the tfible. 

“I have ever loved my children—I was going to say passion¬ 
ately, Mr. Oswald Cray. 1 believe few ])arents <jan love as I have 
loved. I have made sacrifices for them w Inch the world little reeks 
of, and anything like ingratitude touches mo to the heart’s core. 
But in the midst of it X am the first to find excuses for them, and 
I say that Edward may not bo at all to blame in tin's. ” 

“ I think it very likely that Ife is (juito unable to get iiway, 
however much he may wish it,” observed Oswald. 

“1 think so too. I say I don’t blame him. Only one feels 
these things.” 

There ensued a silence. A feeling of dislike had come over 
Oswald (and he could not trace it to any i)articular cause) to enter 
upon the subject of Lady Oswald. But he w’as not one to give way 
to these phases of feeling which appear to rise without rhyme or 
reason, and ho w^as about to speak when the doctor forestalled 
him. 

“Lady Oswald’s death has brought you down, I pre&ime?” 

“Yes. I was in ignorance of it until this morning, when a 
formal invitation to attend the funeral reached me from the 
undertaker. I had just read the announcement of the death in the 
Times, Hojv shocked I was, I cannot tell you.” 

“ It has siiockcd us all.” 

“Of course its reaching me in that abrupt manner did not tend 
to lessen the shock. I rather wonder you did not drop me a line 
yourself. Dr. Davenal.” 

“I was away afterwards. Called out to a distance, I did not get 
back for a day or.two. Did Mark not write ‘i ” 

“No one wrote. Neither Mark nor Parkins; nor anybody else. 
As to Mark, he is careless as the wind; and Parkins excuses herself 
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on the plea of having been so bewildered. I can readily believe her. 
Dr. Davenal, Lady Oswald died, as 1 am given to understand, from 
the effects of chloroform ! " 

“ Wo thought, on the night of the accident, you know, that she 
was not seriously injured,” said Dr. Davenal; ‘‘at least, Mark 
thought it: I had my doubts: but I left him to see to her at her 
own desire. UnfoHunately 1 was called out early on Sunday 
moi*ning. T was wanted at Thomdyke; and when I got back the 
injury had been ascertained, and an operation found necessary. It 
was under that operation she died.” 

“ But the operation was perfonned successfully ? ” 

“Quite so.” 

‘‘And what she died of was from inhaling the chloroh^rm ?” 

“Itw'as.” 

“ But—1 caruiot understand wdiy chloroform should have been 
given to her h” deliberately jn’oceedcd Oswald. 

“ It was given to her,” was all the reply he obtained. 

“But—pardon mo for recalling it to you, Dr. Davenal—do you 
remember the very decided opinion you oxi)rcssed to i»ic, when wo 
wore going down to the scene of the accident, against giving chloroform 
tf) Lady Osw'ald 'i Wo w’cre speaking of its effects upon different 
natures, and you cited Lady Oswald as one to w'hom, in your 
opinion, it might prove dangerous. You sUted that, so far as you 
believed, it W'ould be neither better nor w'orso to her than p(»ison.” 

Oswald waited for a reply, but the doctor made none. He was 
jjacing the small room with his measured tread, his hands in his 
lK)ckets, his eyes bent on the cari)et. 

“Have you any (objection to explain to me this apparent contra¬ 
diction? It is iiuimssible to believe that one, whoso opinion of 
chloroform in relation to hei wtw sc fatal, Avonld in a few hours 
cause her to inhale it. ” 

Dr. Davenal stopijed in his walk and confronted Oswald. 

“ Have you seen Mark since you came down ? " 

“ Yes.” 

“And wt*it does he say ? ” 

‘“Well, I don't fjuicy he underatsuids it much better than I do. 
He reiterates that it was given her for the best. In his opinion it 
may have been. But it surely could not have been in yours, 
Dr. Davenal.” 

Dr. Davenal turned from Oswald to his pacing agaifl. A strong 
..temptation was upon him to tell Oswald the truth. Oh that ho 
had! 

There were few people in the world whom ho esteemed as ho 
esteemed Oswald Cray. There was no one else in the world to 
whom he hsul expressed this opinioxi of the unfitness of Lady 
Oswald as a subject for chloroform, and the wish to exonerate him¬ 
self arose forcibly within him. The next moment he asked . 
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himself why Mark Cray himself had not spoken. As he had not, 
it Bccmcd to Dr. Davcnal that it would be a breach of friendship, of 
jKirtMrsh'p^ for him to speak. Oswald was connected, too, with Lady 
Oswald, and might take up the matter warmly. No, he felt in lu .4 
ever-considerate hcai-t that he could not betray Mark, could not 
set one brother against the other. And he put the temptation 
fnnn him. 

Oswald watched him as ho walked, wondering at the silence. A 
silence which the doctor evidently did n’ot feel inclined to break. 

“ Do you remember expressing this ojjinion to me. Dr. Da venal ? ” 

“ Yes, I believe I did so oxjjress it.” 

“And yet you aeted in opposition to it immediately afterwards, 
and caused Lady Osw'ald to inhale chlorofonn 1 Will you forgive 
mo for again asking how' it could have been ? ” 

“ TJie very best of us arc led into error sometimes,” replied Dr. 
Davemil. 

“ Why, that is one of the remarks Mark has just made to me in 
connection with this case ! I cannot recognise it as ap})lying t(j it. 
You spoke so firmly, so positively, that T should have believed thcro 
was no room for error to creep in. I feel that there is something 
to bo explained. Dr. Davenal. ” 

Dr. Davenal wheeled round in hw walk and confronted Oswald. 

“ There arc circumstances connected with this case, Mr. Oswald 
Cray, which I cannot explain to the world ; which I cannot explain 
even to you ; although I w'ould rather tell them to you than to 
any one. Let it sufHco you to know^ that I could not save Lady 
Ostmld. It was not in my jiower.” 

“But you could have helped giving her the chloroform?” 
returned Oswald, wonderingly.. 

A slight pause. “Will you oblige me by asking no further 
fjucstions on the subject—by allowing it to droj), to mo and bj 
others? Believe mo, I have no selfish motive in pressing this. 
No mic living can regret more than I the fatal result to Lady 
Oswald ; perhaps no one regrets it so keenly. Gould I have 
saved her, no care, no skill, no labour should have spared. 
But I could not. I can only ask you to be satistied with this 
meagre assurance, Mr. Oswald Cray ; and to believe me when I 
state that I have private reasons for declining to pursue the topic.” 

“And—^pardon me—one more cpiestion ; To what am I to 
attribute ht'r death in my own mind ? Or rather this giving of 
chloroform ? ” 

“ You must look upon it as an error in judgment. It was such.” 

It was impossible for Oswald Cray, as a gentleman, to i>res3 
the matter further. Dr. Davenal was an old man compared with 
him; one of high reputation, skill, position. He could not under¬ 
stand it, but he cV)uld only bow to the request—nay, to the demand 
—and let the subject sink into sUence. An awkward pause ensued. 
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Tho doctor had not resumed his walk, but stood under the light, 
twirling a quill pen in his fingers which he had taken up. 

“How are tho other aulferors from tho accident getting on?” 
inquired Oswald, w'hen the silence was beginning to bo felt. 

“Oh, quite well. Poor Pigg tho firenum is nearly tho only one 
loft in the Infirmary, and ho soon will be out of it. Tho rest came 
off for tho most part with a few cuts and bruises. There’s a 
aumuums for mo, I sui^poso.” 

The doctor alluded to a knock at the hall-door. Neal came in. 

“Mr. Wheatley, sir. Ho wishes to know if you <5an spare him 
ten minutes. ” 

“Yes,” replied tho doctor, and (Oswald rose. 

Will you walk iqjstairs and see them ? ” 

“ Not to-night, thank you.” 

“I won’t press you,” s-aid tho doctor. “Sara is cut up about 
this news freun Edward, terribly disappointed ; and Aunt Bett is as 
cross as two sticks. She is fond of Edward, with all her ungraci¬ 
ousness to him, and she looks upon his not coming down as a slight 
to herself. Tn manner she was always ungracious to tho boys, 
froiri some idea, I believe, tliat it hel])cd to keep them in order. 
But she loved them at lieaiib. Good-night. ” 

Dr. Havenal clasped his hand with a warmer pressure than 
usual; Oswald could not but feel it, and ho went out perfectly 
mystified. 

Neal stepped on to open the front gate. Neal was always re¬ 
markably courteous and deferent to Mr. Oswald Cray. Oswald, who 
had only seen the best side of Neal, and never suspected there Avas 
a reverse one, looked upon him as a man ti) be respected, a faithful 
old retainer of the Oswald family. Lady Oswald had sung liis 
praises times out of number in Oswald’s ear, and she once told 
Oswald to try and secure Neal should ho ever require a servant about 
his person, for ho would find Neal worth his weight in gold. 
Oswald believed her. 

“This death of your late mistress is a very sad thing, Neal.” 

“ O sir l‘i‘ can’t tell you how I have felt it. I’m siure I can say 
that my lady svas a true friend to me, the only one I had left. ” 

“No, no, Neal. Not tho only one. You may count a friend in 
me—if only in respect to tho regard y^u were, I know, held in by 
Lady Oswald. ” ^ 

“Thank you, sir, greatly;” and honest Neal’s eyes swam in 
tears as he turned thorn upon Mr. Oswald Cray under the light of 
his master’s professional lamp. “Sir,” he added, lowerii^ his 
voice as he approached nearer to Oswald, “ how came that chloro¬ 
form to be given to her ? ” 

“I cannot teU; I don’t understand,” replied ^Oswald, speaking 
upon impulse. 

“ Sir, if I might dare to say a word ”— and Neal glanced round 
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with caution on all sides as he spoke—“ I would ask whether it was 
fairly given. 

“ Wliat do you mean, Neal ? ” 

‘•There’s not a person in the world I would venture to whisper 
such a thing to, sir, except yourself ; but 1 dt)ubt whether it was 
given fairly. I have a reason for doubting it, sir; a i)articiilar 
reason. It makes me sick, sir, to think that some unfair jday was 
brought to wtu’k, and that it took her life.” 

“ Unfair play on tlio part of wlmm ? ” asked Oswald. 

1 am not sure tliat I dare say, sir, even to ycni. And it might 
be looked upon as—as fancy on luy part. One tiling is certain, sir, 
that but for that chloroform, she would be alive ntiw.” , 

“Dr. Davcnal and Mr. Cray gave the chloroform, Neal,” 
observed Mr. Oswald Cray, in a somewhat distant tone—ftu* not to' 
Neal would he admit any doubt, scarcely coinlcsccnd tio bear any, 
of the judgment of the surgeons. “ I'licy know better about such 
tilings than we do. ” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Neal, as drily as he dared. “ Mr. Cray, 1 am 
sure, did his best, but he has not had the judgment and experience id 
my master. Anyway, it seems it was the clilorofomi that killed lier. ” 

“As it has killed ohliors before her—when administered by 
surgeons of as high rejiute and jiractice as Dr. Davenal. Tlic issues of 
life and death aio not oven in a doctor’s hands, Neal, flood night.” 

“ (lood-niglit to you, sir.” , 

Oswald Cray walked slowly towards his inn, half bewildered with 
tlic conjectural views ojienod out to him, and not the least with 
tliat last hint of Neal’s, lie could not get over the administering 
of chloroform by Di'. Davenal in the A'ciy teeth of his expressed 
opinion against it. He had sujiiiosed, when he first heard of the 
cause f>f death, that the contradiction would be explained away; 
but, instead of that, it was more inexplicable than before. Inhere 
was Mark’s confused manner, )iis covert attempts to avoid inquiiy ; 
Dr. Davonal’s positive refusal to satisfy it ; tlie man Neal’s curious 
liint. t )swald Cray felt as one in a maze, tiying to gcki> at some¬ 
thing which eluded his grasp. , 

Oswald found his mind balancing the (piestiiui, “Did Richard 
Davenal deliberately give that chloroform believing it miglit 
* take her life '( If so, with what motive ? ” Oswald Cray could sec 
none. There^jvas no motive, or shadow of motive, for Dr. Davenal’s 
wishing for the death of Lady Oswald. Quite the contrary ; it 
was to his interest to keep her in life. Of all patients, she perliajis 
was most profitable. Then—^with the want of motive, those dark 
doubts, born of his imagination, fell to the ground, and lie had 
the sense to sec that tlfcy did so. 

Tliey fell to the»ground. And Oswald Cray aroused himself 
with a start, and shook himself clear of them. Surely only in 
sleep could doubts such as those have arisen of Dr. Davenal! * 

Oswald Cray. 10 
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CHAPTEU XXII. 

THE WILJ.. 

iSaua Davenal ill her rcstlossiioss w.%s early in the breakfaHt-room. 
The disapiannlinent touching liur brother waa weighing uj>on her 
lieait. Since the arrival of tluj unsfitisfacbny iio*-e the prw'ious 
evening, she had felt a ccaiviction aiuiilar to Dr. Davenars, that 
Edward Avould not coiiie. Neither had apoken of it to tli.' other ; 
great griefs cannot be talked of ; and to Sara this grief was 
inexprossilde. 

If he Ciin^e at all he w<juhl come to-day, Friday ; and she rose, 
hoping against hope ; saying to herself in contradiction to the fear 
lying upon her heart, “He will surely come; he will never 
emliark on that long voyage witlnmt first bidding us farewell. Uc 
will remember iliehard's fate.” For the time being, her eager 
anxiety to see him almost seemed to deaden that other trouble 
within her—the trouble that had hdeen jiossossioii of her on the 
Hiinday iiiglil., never again tt> (jiiit its tenement. 

“Is the post ill ‘i ” asked Dr. Da venal, as ho entered the break¬ 
fast-room. 

“No, it is not,” sharply replied Miss Daveiial from her place at 
the bible. “Neal has only this minute brought in the urn. 1 am 
m.aking it as quickly as 1 can. ” 

“ I a.skcd whether the post was in, ]*ettina. Because, if Edward 
is not coming, I should think thei'o will be a letter from him.” 

Sara looked up eagerly. “Don't you think he will come, 

paini i ” 

“ Well, Sara, after his letter of last night, my hojiG upon the 
plant is not very strong.” 

“ Oh, yapa ! T want to see him ! I must see him before ho sails.” 

“Hush, cliild ! ” She had spoken in distressed tones, and her 
small white'hands were trembling. ‘fcAgibitiiig yourself will not 
bring him to you.” 

By-and'by the letters came in : tw >. Neal handed one to his 
master, the other to Sara. Both Ixjre the same handwriting—Cap¬ 
tain Daveiial’s. Sara, in licr bitter disappointment, let hors lie by 
her plate untouched, but the dixstor opened his. 

Miss Bettina looked up. “ la he coming, Richard ? ” 

“No. He says he cjm’t come. It is an impossibility.” 

“ What else does he say ? ” 

Dr. Davenal folded his letter and put it intQ his pocket, to read ' 
at his leisure. “ Ask Sara what he says,” was his answer. “All 
the jfbssip is in hers.” 
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“ And this is what he calls affection ! ” cxcluiniecl Miss Bettina. 

To leave his nativ'e land, his home, witlnnii a farewell! 'J'hat’s 
gratitude! llichard Davonal, were 1 you, ho should carry luy 
(lispleasurc with him.” 

“I don’t know,” said tlio doctor, his voice Siidly s\ibdued. 
‘‘Send out displeasure with one wdiom w'e may never see again! 
No, Bettina. And it may he as he says—tliat he is unahle to 
come.” 

He was looking straight before him as he sjiolce, witli a far-off, 
dreamy gaze. His thoughts had flowui to one wlio had gone out 
under a sort of displeasure : gone out only for a short time—and 
had iKJVcr come home again. 

I’he lujur for the funeral approached, and the doctor stc]>pcd 
into lus close carriage to bo conveyed to the residence of Ljidy 
Oswald. He found all the mourners assembled, for |io w^as late, 
with the exception of Mark Cray. Sir Philip Oswald and Ins 
eldest son; Oswald Cray; the Reverend Mr. Stephenson and liis 
hrother Mr. Joseph Stei)henson. All wxto there, now the 
d<>ctor had come, all except Maik. The funeral was to he at the 
church at eleven. 

The time went on. The liearso and mourning coaches stood 
before the door, the liorses restless. It was clf>so u])on eleven. 

“ For wliom do w'e wait (" impiired Sir Philip Oswald. 

“For Mr. Cray, Sir Philij),” answered the underbiker. 

“Mr. Cray'f” repeated Sir Philip,* as though he did not under 
stand who Mr. Ci’uy was. 

“Ik'uly Oswald’s late medical attendant, Sir Philip, in con¬ 
junction with Dr. Davenal.” 

“Oh—ah—yes,” saitl Sir Phili]). Ho was very friendly with 
Dr. Davenal: exceedingly so ; and condescended not to ignore Mr. 
(h'-ay as the doctor’s partner. Tt waas the lirst time that Oswald had 
ever been in a rtjom Avith Sir IMiilip. Sir Philip had boAved to him 
coldly enough upon his entrsuioe, but the son, Henry OsAvald, Avent 
up to him and liold out his hand cordially. <)swald, haughtily solf- 
])ossesscd, stood hcfr»re Sir Philip with his impassive face, looking 
more of a gentleman than tJio haronet did. 

The clock struck eleven. “ I supiaxsc Mr. Cray is coming ? ” re¬ 
marked Sir Philip. 

TTc looked ap Dr. Davenal. The doctor supposed he Avas coming 
as a matter of course : lie believed he W’as coming. He had not 
seen Mr. Cray that morning. 

It was suggested by the undertaker that they should proceed. 
Mr. Cray, he observed, would possibly join them at the church ; he 
might have been kept back unexpectedly. 

So the funeral stiiirted. All that remained of poor Lady Oswald 
was carried out of her house, never more to return to it. Not a 
week ago yet, on that jiast Saturday morning, she luul gone fotth in 
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health and strength, and now—all was over I Wliat a lesson it read 
of the uncertainty of life ! 

The funeral made its way through lines of curious gazers to the 
church. Mark Cray was not tlierc, and the service was performed 
without him. At its c()nclusif>n tlio gentlemen returned to the 
house. 

A lawyer from the neighbouring town, Lfidy Oswald’s legal 
advisor, was tlierc w'ith the will, and tliey were iiivitetl U) enter and 
hear it read. 

“ It cannot conconi me,” remarked Sir Pliilip. ]Vcvertholcss he 
went in. 

And I am sure it cannot concern mo,” added Oswald. 

The clergyman, Mr. Stephenson, looked up w'ith a hectic glow on 
his cheek. It was next to impossible to mistake his eager glance— 
betraying the hope within him, sure juid steadfast, that it did 
concern him. In point of fact he and that gentleman by his side, 
his brother, had the greater right to any money she might have 
loft. Tt may be said the only rigiit. How they needed it their 
threadbare clothes and hollow cheeks betrayed. Gcntlcmeu born, 
they had to keep up an appearance before the world ; and they 
were weary witli tlio struggle. The brother was of no particuhir 
profession. Ho had been reared for the church and could never get 
to cfdlegc, and ho contrived to make a living—that is, lie contrived 
not to stjirvc—by writing articles for any pajier or periodical that 
could bo persuaded into taking them. Each was of good repute 
in the world, bearing up manfully and doing the best he could 
with his lot, humbly trusting tliat time would better it. Each had 
a large family, aiwi indulged the wild hoi)C of bringing up their 
sons as gentlemen, as they tliomselves had l)eon brought up: 
educated men, capable of doing their duty in any walk of life they 
might be called to. How they had looked forward tt) the prospect 
of some time possessing this money of Lady Oswald’s, their hearts 
alone knew. If ever excuse ft)r cherishing such a wish could be 
pleaded, i;l;,8urcly might bo by them, 

“ I supi)qae these j)cople, the Stephensons, will chiefly inherit 
what she has left,” whispered th-* bai'onot’s son confidentially to 
Oswald Cniy. “Perhaps you know? You have seen a good deal 
of Lady Oswald, I believe.” 

“ I don’t at all know how her afinirs are left,” ^yas the reply of 
Oswald Cray. 

“I should think they will inherit all,” continued Mr. Oswald. 
“ Shouldn’t you ? ” 

“I should think—yes—I—should think they will. Being her 
only relatives, they have undoiil'cdly the greatest right to do 
so.” 

Why did Oswald Cray hesitate in his answer ? Because in the 
very \noment there flashetl over his mind the words s|)okeii to him 
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by Lady Oswald the previous Saturday. He had not understood 
those words at the time, did not understand them now : bui if he 
could interpret them at all, they certainly did not point to her 
nephews, the brothers Stephenson. He remembered them well. 
“ When my will conics to be read, you may fed surprised at its 
contents. You may deem that you had more legal claim upon mo 
than he w’ho will inherit : I do not think so. He to whom my 
money is loft has most claim in my judgment. 1 am ha])py to 
kiir>w that he will be rewanlcd, and he knows it.” 

Not a week since she liad said it. How little did Oswald 
foresee that he sliould .so soon bo called upon to hear that will read ! 

They were waiting for the lawyer, who had not yet come into 
the room. He miglit be getting the wdll. His name was Weddhr- 
bum, a stout man with a i-cd face. Sir Philip Oswald had a red 
face too; but he w'as not stout ; he was as thin and as tall as a 
lath. * 

Dr. Davenal took out his watch. Ho found it later than ho 
thought, and turned to Sir Philip. 

“I cannot remain longer,” he said, J have a con.sultatioii at 
half-past twelve, and must not miss it. 1 am not w'anted here ; 
there is really nothing for me to stay for : so I’ll wish you good- 
morning. ” 

“For that matter, I don’t see that any of us are want^jd,” 
res 2 )onded Sir Philip. “I’m sure 1 am not. (lood-moriiiiig, 
doctor. ” 

Nodding his sjilutation to the room generally, the doctor went 
out. So(»n afterwards Mr. Wedderburn made his ajiijcaranco, tho 
w'ill in his hand, which he jirejiared to read. Clearing his voici), 
he ihrew his eyes round the room, as if to see that his audience 
were ready. The absence of ojie ai>})earcd then to strike him, and 
he imshed up his siiectaeles and gazed again. 

“ Where’s Dr. Davenal ? ” 

“He is gone,” replied Sir Philip Osw^ald. 

“Crone ! ” repeated the lawyer, in consternation. “Why he— 
Dr. Davenal—should hjivc stopped, of all ijeople. ” 

“ He sjiid he had a consultation. What does it matter 1 ” 

“ Well, Sir Philip, he—at any rate, I suppose there’s no help 
for it now. It must be read without him.” 

Not one present but looked at the lawyer with surprise, thought 
liim strangely ijunctilious to supjiosc Dr. Davenal’s presence, as 
Lady Oswald’s medical man and attendant at her funeral, was in 
any degree essential to the reading of Lady Oswald’s will. They 
soon learned the cause. 

First of all, the will bequeathed a few legacies—very small 
ones. Twenty pounds to each of her servants ; forty pounds and 
all her clothes to Parkins ; fifty pounds each to her nephews John 
and Joseph Stephenson, with the furniture of her house" to be 
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divided between thorn “amicably ; ” a valuable diamond ring and 
a little plate to Oswald Oswald Cray ; the rest of the plate, by far 
the most valuable portion, to Sir Philip Oswald of Thorndyke ; and 
another diamond ring to Dr. Richard Davenal. So far, so good : 
but now came the disp(jsal of the bulk of her m<mcy. It was 
bcquesithcd, the whole of it, to Dr. Davcmil, “ my faithful friend 
aiul medical attendant for so many years.” 

The will was remarkably short, taking but a few minutes to road; 
ami at its conclusion Mr. Wcdderbuni laid it open uu the table, 
that any one might look at it who chose to do so. 

It would be diflicult to sjiy which of the C()Untonancos around him 
exhibited the greatest surprise. The lawyer’s voice died aN»'ay in a 
deep silence. It was broken by the clergyman, the Reverend John 
Stephenson. 

“ It is not^ just! It is not just! ” 

The tone, not of anger but of quiet despair, struck uj)on them 
all, and told how bitter w'as the disappointment. Every heart in 
the room echoed the cry, the Lawyer's probably excepted. Law¬ 
yers, as a whole, dt> not think much of justice. This tme took out 
his snufT-box and inhaled a pinch with equanimity. 

“ I am ready to answer questions, should any gentleman wdsh to 
ymt them. It was Lady Oswald’s desire that T sliotild do so. 
When t ins will was nmde slie wiid to me, ‘ »Somc of them will be for 
making a fuss, Weddcrbiirn ; you can explain my motives if they 
care to hear them.’ Those motives lay in this ; lier ladyship knew 
her health and comfort to hav^i been so materially benefited of late 
years by the skill and kindness of Dr. Davenal, that she considered 
it her duty in gratitude to rew^ard him. ” 

“Nevertheless it is not just,” murmured the poor clergyman 
again. “Dr. Davenal d(,»es not want the money as we want it.” 

Oswald Cray jiavokc as from a dream. ITo took a step forward 
and addressed tlie Lawyer. “ Did Dr. Davenal know that the money 
was left to him ? ” 

“I am jmable to say, sir. Lady Oswald may have told him or 
she may not. lie jlid not know it from mo. ” 

OsAvald Cray s;iid no more. He leaned against tlie window, half 
hidden by the curtain, and plunged into thought. 

“ Well, I must say I am surprised,” emarked Sir Philip. “ Not 
b\it that Lady Oswald had a perfect right to <lo as shj'. pleased with 
her money, and she might have signalled out a loss worthy man as 
inheriUir. How much is the amount, Mr. Wcdderbiirn ? Do you 
know % ” 

“Somewhere between six and seven thousand pounds, I believe, 
Sir Philip. It would have been c, msidcrably more, but tliat her 
lad 3 rship, a few years ago, was persuaded by an evil counsellor to 
sell out a large sum from the funds and invest elsewhere, for the 
sake cJf higher interest,” 
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“And she lost it ? ” 

“Every shilling,” replied the lawyer, with sfitisfaction : for it 
wjus done without his coiicuiTcnco. “She would Iiave IumI double 
the money to leave behind her out for that.” 

“Ah ! ” Sir Philip sx>olccthe iiionusy liable shortly, and drf»j»]U'd 
the point. Not so very long ago he had been seduced into 
investing money in some very plausible scheme—one of these to be 
hcanl of daily, promising a fortune in twelve months at the most 
ami he had burnt his tingurs. The tf»pic, consequently, was iio(, 
agreeable to his ears. 


“ Ask 'liiin how long this will has been made, John,” whispered 
the literary man to his brother. Of a retiring, timid nature 
himself, he rarely spoke but when he was obliged, and he shrMik 
from putting the (question. The clergyman obeyed, and the lawyer 
pointed to the date of the will. 

“ Only in April last. Lady Oswald was fond of making wills. 
Hfmie people are so. T have made her, I should think, half-a-do/eu, 
if I have made one. ” 

“ And the bulk of the money was always left to Dr. Davonal 

“Oh dear no. ft never was left to him until this la.st will wa:, 
made. ” 

“Was I—were we—was it ever left to us?” asked the poor 
clergyman, tremblingly. 

“Yes it was,” replied Mr. Wodderburn. “1 don’t .see why I 
should not avow it. It can’t make' any dill’erence, one way or the 
other. In the first will she ever made after Sir Jolm's death it 
was, left to you. And in the last will preceding tliis, it was again 
left to you. Once it was left”—the lawyer looked towards the 
window—“to Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

Oswald gave his shoulders a haughty shrug. “I should never 
liave accepted the legacy,” he said in distinct deliberate tones. “1 
had no claim whatever on Lady Oswald’s'lmmcy, and should not 


have taken it.” 

Hcniy Oswald laughed—a pleasjint, cordial laugh—as he turned 
to Oswald. “You don’t know, Mr. Oswald Cray. Wv? are all so 
ready to be chivalrous in Jhcory : but when it comes* to practice— 
the best of us arc apt to fall off.” 

“True,” quietly remarked Oswald : but he did not pursue the 
theme. ” 

There waS nothing more to be siiid or done then. Of what 
profit b) remain talking of the wills that had been, whilst tlie pre¬ 
sent one was before them and must be put in force ? Sir Philip 
made the first move ; he went out, taking a formal leave—Henry 
Oswald with a more cordial one. Oswald Cray was the next to 
leave. He shook hands with the brothers, and spoke a few words 
of sympathy for t^eir disappointment. 

“It is the disappointment of a life,” replied the clergjsnan in 
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low tones. “ Our struc^jjflo lias been long continued ; and we had— 
there is no denying it -looked f(»rward to this. It is a hard trial 
when relatives find tlieniselvcs 2 )asscd over ffu* strangers. ” 

“It is," said Oswald Cray. “I could M'ish Lady Oswald had 
been more mindful <*f l''gitiniHtc claims. 

He was going t»ut—Parkins wayljiid him in her new mourning : 
“ Tliej'c will he dinner ready at five o’clock, sir. Would you be 
pleased to stay for it? ’’ 

“ Not to da-y," replied (JswaM, 


CIlAPTKll Will, 

NJBAL's ^’1WIT. 

Osw.^LD proceeded tliroiigli the town lio tlie hou.se of his 

brother, .Ju.si as he roaelied t.htj door Mark rode up on Iiorscback 
and Itviped oil* with a hasty spiing, throwing the bridle to the m::n 
wlio waited. 

“ Of eour.se I am too late ! ” lie exclaimed. 

“Of course you are, by pretty near two hours. How did it 
happen, Mark ? ” 

“Well, I can hardly tell how it h.appened,” wa.s the answer 
Mark. “ 1 h.*vd a patient to see in the countiy—more than one, in 
fact, and I thought I could do it all first and be back in time. But 
I BU]>})ose T miLst have stayed later than 1 pui^wsed, for before 1 
was ready to return I found it wa.s half-past eleven, and the fuuerfil 
no doubt over. And then I did not hurry myself.” 

They were walking across the hall b) the (liniiig-room .as ho said 
this. Caroline was seated at the tabic, her work-box before her, 
doing soimf‘embroidery. She threw the work down, rose, and 
confronted hCr hus})aud. « 

“Mark, why did you do this? lou went into the country to 
avoid the funci’al! ” 

“ I—I did wliat ? ” exclaimed Mark. “Nonsense, Carrie ! Wliy 
.should 1 wish to avoid the funeral? I have atteiufcd plenty of 
funerals in my time.” 

Oswald t.umed quickly and looked at Mark. It was not the 
accussition of Mrs. Cray that had aroused his attention— that went 
for nothing—but something j)oouliar in Mark’s tone as he answered 
it. To Oswald’s efirs it spoke of evasion. He copld not see Mark’s 
face. It was bent, and he was flicking his dusty boots with his 
riding-jyhii>. 
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“But why mi) you go into the country?” pursued Caroline. 
“ It w'as half-past ton when you Avore here, and I warned y<'U then 
it was time to dress. ^Vlion 1 saw yt)ur horse brought to the door, 
and you gallop olf on him, J could not believe my eyes.” 

“ Well, T mistook tlic time, that’s the fact, 1 am very sorry 
for it, but it can’t be hel])cd now. Of course 1 should like to 
have attended, and paid her my last respects, j)oor lady, Nf>t 
but that 1 daresay there were enough without mo. I was not 
missed. ” 

“ But you wore missed,” said Oswald, “and wailed for, loo. Jt 
made ns pretty nearly half-an-hoiir behind time. I slioiild not like 
lo keep a funeral waiting myself, Mark.” 

“ Who was there ? ” asked Mark. * 

“ The two relatives of Lady Oswald, »Sir Philip and his son, Dr. 
Davenal and myself.” 

“ Daveiral was there, then. But of coui-se lie would be. 'J'Jien 
ho did duty for himself and me. Aird so Sir Philip came.” 

“ I should have been surprised had he not come ? ” 

“ Should you ? He is a ci'anky sort of gentleman- -an Osw'ald all 
over. You are another of them, Oswald. I wonder if you’ll grtrw 
cranky in your old age.” 

“Don’t listen to hrur, O.swald,” interposed 3'Trs. Cray. “He 
seems ‘cranky’ himself this moruing,” 

Mar'k laughed good-humouredly, ami tossed a late (’hina r(>se to 
Caroline which he brought home in his hut tcur-hole. 

“ Did you hear the will read, Oswald I ” lie asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Hhortand sweet!” cried Mark, alluding t(» the mono.syllal)le, 
which, it must bo confessed, was given in a curt, displeased torre, 
“ Well, and who comes in for the money ! The Stepheirsons ? ” 

“No ; the Stejrhcnsoirs come hr fora very poor portion. It is 
left to Dr. Davenal.” 

“To Dr. Davenal ? ” echoed Mark in his astonishment. “Nti! ” 

“The bulk of the moriejMs burjueathed to Iiim, ,^11, in fact, 
with the exception of a few trifling legacies. Tire >Stcphensows 
have fifty pounds each and the furniture.” 

Caroliire had dropired her embroidery again, and was gazing at 
Oswald. 

“Are y<m telling us this in joke ? ” she asked. 

The money is left to Dr. Davenal, Mrs. Cray,” reiiealed Oswald, 
and ceiL'iinly there was no sound of joking in his tone. “Jt 
surprised us all. ” 

“ AVhat a lucky man ! ” exclaimed Mark. “I wonder if he had 
any prevision of this yesterday. We were speaking of money, he 
and I. Tt was abqut that field behind the doctor’s stables, the one 
he had so long wanted to buy. The owrrer’s dead, and it is for sitle 
at last, 1 observed to the doctor that 1 supposed he would'secure 
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it at once, but he said he should not buy it at all; ho had had a 
heavy loss, and could not afford it-” 

“ It is not true, Mark ! ” inten’iiptcd his wife. 

“It is true, Caroline. But don’t go and repeat it again. lie 
said, moreover, he hiad groat need himself of a thousarul or two, 
and <lid not know where to turn for it. Mind you, I believe ho 
was bel.raycd, as it wore, inb) the avowal—I had been saying sr> 
nmcli abrnit the iield —for he brought himself suddenly up jis though 
recolh'ution had come to him, and said, ‘Don’t talk of this, Mark ! ’ ” 

Ami Mark hud talked of it! Oswald Cray listened to eveiy 
word. 

“If he could ouly have foreseen then that this mouf'v had 
drb]>})ed to him ! And yet—I should think he must probably have 
known it from Lady Oswald. How much is it, Oswald 1 ” 

“8ix or seven thoufwuid pounds. It would have l)oen a grcid/ 
deal more but for certain hjsses. Wedderbum said she was per- 
suad(!d to embark money in some speculation, and it failed.” 

“How stupi<l of her!’’ exclaimed Mark. “1 wonder, now, 
whether the doctor did know' of this ! Tf he did, ho would keep 
his own counsel. Did he ap))car surprised, Oswald 

“ He was not there. He left before the will w'iis read, Siiying he 
had to attoiid a eonsulbition. ” 

“ Well, so he had,” said Mark. “ I bappon to know' that much. 
It WHS for half-past twelve.” 

So far, then, Dr. Davonal hail spoken truth. A doubt had boon 
crossing Oswald’s mind, amidst iipmy oblicr curious doubts, whether 
Dr. Davenal had invented the excuse to got away, and so avoid 
hearing the w'ill read, and himself named chief legatee. 

He remained some time with Mark and his wife. They asked 
him to stay for dinner, hut he declined. He had ordered a slight 
dinner to be ready at “The Apple Tree,” and was going back to 
London early iii the evening - ly tluvt seven o’clock train you have 
before heard of. 

“ Had y^u any particular motive for absenting yourself from 
liudy Oswald’s funeral ?” he asked of Mark, as the latter accomi)aiiied 
him to the street-door on his de]>art.nre. . 

“Not I,” answered Mark, with the most apparent readiness. 

“ lb w'as very bungling of me to mistake the time. Not that I like 
attending funerals as a matter of taste : I don’t know whf) docs. 
(»ood-afternooii, Oswald. You mu.st give us a longer visit when 
you arc down next.” 

He stood at the Abbey door, watching his brother as ho departed. 
Very cleverly, in Mark’s owii opinion, had he parried the questions 
of his purp(»sed absence. His absence urns purj)osed. With that 
chloroform on his conscience, ho did not care to^ittend the funeral 
of Lady Oswald. 

And'the afternoon went on. 
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It was growing dusk, was turned half-past six, and Oswald Cray 
was heginning to think it time to make ready for his dep.u-turo. 
He h.-ul not stirred from' the chair in which he Iiad dined, tliough 
the meal W'as over long ago; had not called for lights; had, in 
fact, waved John ITaimis away ■vvlion he w«)uld have apj)carctl Moth 
them. His whole thoughts were absorbed by one topic-- his doulits 
of Dr. Davenal. 

Yes, it is of lU) use to deny it; it liad come to that with tlswald 
Cray: doubts of Dr. Davenal. Doubts he swtreely knew of wluit, 
or t<> what extent; he scarcely knew where these doubts or his f>wn 
thoughts were carrying him. On tlie previous nights ho had for a 
few moments given the reins to his imagination; had allowed 
himself to suppose, for argument sake, tJiat Dr. Davenal iiad 
given that chlorf>foiiii knowing or fancying it might prove fatal, 
and he had gone so far as to ask what, then, could he his motive. 
There was no motive. Therefore he had put the donuts frtun him, 
as w'canting foundation. 

But had the revelations of this day supplied the link that was 
wanting? Hsid they not supplied it? The death of Jjidy OamiJd 
hfoagld itioney to JDr. Darmal. 

Almost hating himself for pursuing those thoughts, though they 
W'ould haunt him, Jind he could not help himself, Osw'ald C^j'ay sat 
on in the fading liglit. Ho said to himself, how absuixl, nay 
how wicked it was of him, and yet he could not shake them t)iK 
The more he strove to do so, the more he bnmght reason to hi.s 
aid, telling him that Dr. Davenal W'as a good .and honourahlo 
and upright man, as he had always believed, the less would rcjvson 
hold the mastery. Imagiimtion waxs all tot) pj’osent in its most 
A'ivid etdtmring, and it w.as ch.aiiiing him witli iron fettci's. 

Oswald's tJioughts were inksrnipted by the entrance of his 
landlord. 

I don’t want liglits, .bhii; T told you I did not. 1 shall lie 
going directly.” 

It is not lights, sir. Mr. Neal, Dr. Davenal’s serva^uit, is asking 
to sec you.” 

“ Neal! Let him como in.” 

Neal came forward into the darkening room, lie was the hearer 
of a note from his master. Oswald hcul a light brought in then, and 
opened it. It was written in pencil. 

“My dear Mu. Osw^vld Cray, 

“T very much w'ish to sec you, if you can spare me an hour. I 
thought perhaps you would liJive dropped in this lonely day and 
taken a knife and *f»)rk with us. Will you come down this evening ? 
—Ever sincerely yours, Richard Davenal.” 


“ Neal, will you tell Dr. Davenal-he is expecting me, 1 rind ? ” 
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“ I think so, sir. lie said to me before dinner that he thought 
you might be coming in. When he found you dul not, and they 
were sitting down to tfiblc, he Mn*«)te this in i)encil, and luidc mo 
call one of the maids to wait, whilst I brouglit it up to yf)u.” 

“Toll the doctor that f am quite unable to come down. I have 
to return to Lcmdoii by the seven o’clock train.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

Neal was leaving the room, but Mr. Oswald Cray 8toj)ped him. 
Jle had taken a sudden resolution, and he spoke on the spur of the 
moment. II is mind’s perplexity may be his excuse 

*‘Neal, have you any <d>jection to tell me what you meant last 
night by hinting that Lady Oswald had not come fairly by her 
defVth?” 

Neal paused. He was a man of caution; he liked to calculate 
his words and his wa^^s before entering on them. Neal would 
certainly spe.'lk if lie dared. He was in a very bitter mood, for the 
day’s doings had not pleased him. Tlie news liad reached him that 
her ladyship’s money had all been left Dr. Davenal; that lie, 
Neal, was not so iimcli as named in the will. And Neal had looked 
forward as cfmiidenfcly as ha<l tlio lleveroiid John Stephenson to 
some little remembrnnoe being left to him. In his anger, it 
seemed to liim that the one enemy wlio had i>revonted this had 
1)0011 the inheritor, Dr. Davenal. 

“ Sir, if i sjieak, would you give me your prtmiise to hold what I 
say sacred to yourself; to let it go no fin-tlicr ? 1 know, sir, it is 
not the place of a servant to ask this confidence of a goiitleinaii, hut 
t should bo afraid to S]}eak without it.” 

“I will gwe it you,” said Mr. Oswald Cray. “You may rely 
upon me.” 

And Neal knew that if there was one man more than another on 
the face of the earth who would never forfeit his word, it was 
Oswald Cray. Neal set himself to liis task. First of all opening 
the door to make sure they were alone, and then securely closing 
it,'he dropped his voice to a whisper, and dcscrihcd wdiat he had 
seen and heard on the Sunday night. It was certainly a startling 
narration, and as (Jswald Cray listened it a curious feeling of 
dread began t(» creep over him, Neal, you may be very sure, did 
not disclose anything that could bear agdiist himself; he contrived 
to come well out in it. He was standing outside for a moment 
before going to bed, hoping the air M'ould remove tlie headache 
which had seized him upon hearing of the death of his late lady, 
when he t«\w the man come in in the extraordinary manner he had 
just described. Believing him to be nothing less than a liouse- 
bi^aker, he had gone to the windov' to look in, out of anxiety for 
his master’s safety, and there had heard what he had stated, for the 
window was thrown open. Ho could not see the visitor, W'ho was 
seated m the shade; ho only heard sufficient to tell him that the 
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business he had come on was Lady Oswald’s death ; and he heard 
Dr. Davonal acknowledge that it w.as murder, and that it must bo 
hushed up at any i)rice, even if it cost him his fortune. lie, Neal, 
described the utterly prostrate condition of liis master that night; 
both before and after the interview witli the visitor, he wa.s like 
one who has some dreadful secret upon the mind, some heavy guilt. 
Neal had thought so before ever tlie man, wlioevcr he might have 
been, entered the liouse. 

Will it be forgiven Oswald Cray if in lliat brief confused moment 
ho believed tlie worst - believed all that Neal said to him ? His 
mind W'iis in a cliaos. Nothing was clear. Ho could not analyse ; 
he could not reason. Neal continued to si)eak, but he no longer 
heard him distinctly. I'he words reached his senses ccHainly, but 
more as if ho were in a dream. He heard the man reiterate that, 
wherever it was his master had gone to that night, remaining away 
until the W\;dnesday, it was oonnected with the de.ith of Lady 
Oswald. He heard him say that, whatever the mysteiy and the 
guilt, Miss Sara Davenal had been made the confidant of it by her 
father ; ho, Neal, supposed from some iin])orativc motive which he 
did pretend to understand. Ihit Oswald heard him as one in 
a dream, the words glancing otf his mind into the night as they 
were spoken, only to be recalled afterwards with redoubled force. 

In the midst of it lie .su<ldeii1y looked at his watch, suspecting — 
as he found-' that lie had baiely time to catch tlie train. 

And ho went out into tli(» night, liis brain echoing the woivls used 
by Dr. D.aveiial, find only too accui’atoly remembered and repcfited 
by Neal. “Murder? Yes, the world would so look u])on it. I 
f('lt certain that Lady Oswald was one to whom chloroform, if 
administered, Avould jirove filial.” 


CMAP'J’KU XXIV. 

DR. DAVERAL'S “folly.' 

It was startling news to go forth to Hallingliam—one of the nine 
days* wonders met with in social history. Lady Oswald luid be- 
cpieathed her money to her physician. Dr. Davenal! Such things 
had been known before in the world’s experiences, but Halliiighiim 
made as much of the fact as if that were the fimt time it had ever 
been done. j 

Upon none did the news hill with more complete .astonishment 
tlian uix>n the doctor himself. Lfidy Oswald had more th«n once 
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111 the past few months mysteriously Iiiiitod to him that he would be 
rewarded some time for his c<iro aiul attenticm to her; and it must 
bo supposed that she hatlr these hints in her mind when she said to 
Mr. Oswald Cray tliat “he” (the inheritor of her money)knew that 
he would 1)0 rewarded. Uiwn Dr. Davenal the hints had never 
made any impression. Of a nature the very reverse of covetous, 
simple-iniuded, singlc-heai’ted, it never so much as crossed his 
imagination that she wouhl leave her money to him. He would 
have boon the first to repudiate it—to point out to her the injustice 
of the act. 

It is surely not necessary to iiremisc that you, my intelligent and 
eidightencd reader, cannot have fallen into the mistake ni.'.dc by 
Neal, or drawn that respected domestic’s veiy absurd, though ])er- 
haps to a fanciful and prejudiced mind not unnatural deduction, that 
the night-visit to Dr. Davenal had reference to Lady Oswald’s death. 
Being in tho'hecret of who really did administer that fatal dose 4)f 
chlor»»formto Lady Oswald, you will not connect it with Dr. Davenal’s 
trouble. A heavy secret, involving disgrace, much misery, jicrhaps 
i*uin, liJid indeed fallen that iiigljt on Dr. Davenal, but it was en¬ 
tirely uncoiinecto<l with the death of Lady Oswald. The words 
which Neal Jiad heard—and he heard them coriojctly—would have 
bonio to his mind a very ditterent iiiterpretivtion had he been en¬ 
abled to hear tlie conto.vt: all that h.ad preceded them and all that 
followed them. But he did not dt) so. 

Yes, this unhappy secret, this terrible misfortune had nothing b) 
do with Lidy Oswald. Far from Dr. Davciial’s having caused her 
to inhale an extra dose of clilo)-4>form as an experiment, 4 >n the 
strength that it might j)rove fafcil, and so enable him to drop at once 
into that very desirable legacy named in her wall, tlie doctor had 
not the faintest suspicion that he should inherit a shilling. When 
the news was conveyed to liim ho could not believe it—did not 
believe it for some little time. 

It was Mr. Wedderbum who carried it to him. VV'heii tin) 
lawyer’s bus^^ess was over at Lady Oswald’s, ho proceeded to Dr. 
Davenal’s, and found him just returned home from the consultation, 
to attend wllich he had hnmed jiway before the reading of the 
will, Mr. Wedderburn told him the news. 

“Left to me!” exclaimed the doctor. “Her money left to me 1 
Nonsense 1 ” 

“It is indeed,” affirmed Mr. Wcddcrbuni. “After the legacies 
are paid you bike eveiything as residuary legatee.” 

“ You are joking,” said the doctor. “ Wliat have I to do with 
the money'? 1 Imve no right to it.” 

With some difficulty Dr. Davenal ’^tis convinced that ho, and ho 
alone, was named inheritor. 11 did not give hini. pleasure. Quite 
the contraiy; he saw in it only a good deal of trouble and legal 
business, M’hich ho much disliked at all times to engage in. , 
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Richard Davenal was one of tliose thoniughly conscientious men 
—and there arc a few such in the world—who could not be content 
to enjoy money to which another has more right. It was a creed of 
his -it is not altogether an obsolete one—that money so enj«>yod 
cf>uld not bring pleasure in the spending, or good in the end. Lady 
< )swald had legitimate relations, who needed the money with a far 
deeper need than Dr. Davenal, and who possessed a claim to it, as fur 
ns relationship could give it them. Even as conviction slowly came to 
him that he had been made inheritor, so another conviction, or rather 
resolution ai-ose with it, —that he would never accept tlu.* money, but 
that it should go over to its legitimate f)wners, no matter what 
tmuble it involved. A resolution from which he never swerved. 

Never. Not even in the moment when a temptci’s x^dee arbse 
within him, whispering how this legacy would to some extent aon'o 
to replace that sum, the s;ivings of years, xvhich he had been obliged 
to pari with only that very week—partly to satisfy a cl'obt of whicli 
until then he had known nothing; partly as hush-money, to keep 
down that terrible secret whispered to him (m the Sunday night. 
The thouglit certainly did occur iliat this money almost seemed to 
have been sent to him to rejdaco it; but lie did not allow it to weigh 
with him. It would have been simply impossible for Dr. Davenal 
to act against his conscience. 

“ I shall refuse tlio legacy,” he remarked to Mr. Wedderhurn. 
“I have no right to it,” 

“What did you say?” asked the lawyer, tliinkiiig he had not 
[irojiorly caught tlio wor<ls. 

“ 1 sh.-dl not accept this money. It is none of mine. It ought 
to be none of mine. It must g(» to Lady Oswald’s relatives.” 

“But it is yours, Dr. Davenal. It is bequeathed to you by will.” 

“1 don’t care for the will. I should not care for ten wills, if 1 
had no right to the money bequeathed to me. 1 have no right to 
this, and 1 will not touch a farthing of it.” 

Mr. Wedderburn’s surprise could only expend itself in one long 
stiiro. In all his lawyerly experience he had never eoj^ic across an 
announcement so savouring of chivaliy. The legatees he had Inul 
the pleasure of doing busmess with wore only too eager to grasp their 
goml fortune, and if any little inuonvenieiit j)rickings of conscienco 
arose, they were speedily despatched back again by the very legal 
thought—if I do bike it I only obey the will. 

“ There never was such a thing heard of as refusing money legally 
bequeathed,” cried the lawyer. 

“ I daresay there has been, many a time. If not, this will be a 
precedent.” 

“You will be laughed at,” persisted Mr. Wedderhurn. “You 
will be set dovm—rl’m afraid people will be setting you down as a 
lunatic.” 

“ Let them,” said the doctor. “ They shall not confine me as one 
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without my own certificato. Mr. Wcflderburn,” he continued in 
graver tones, “ I am sorioua in this refusal. I feel that 1 liavo no 
rlghc whatever to tins luouoy of Lady Uswahl’s. She has paid mo 
liberally for my services-” 

‘•'Tfyou only knew liow many tliousands inherit money daily 
who have nt) right to it,” interrupted Mr, Wedderburii, 

“ Dou]>tless they <lo. 1 was going to observe tliat it is not so 
much my having no right to it that would cause me f.o decline the 
money, as the fact that others exist who have a right to it. 1-” 

“ lint tlie will gives yon a right,” inter])osod tliv. lawyer. 

“ A legal riglit, f am aware it does, i5ut not a jiis* one. No, 

I will not accept this legacy.” 

*‘What will yon do about it, then 1 ” 

The doctor was silent for a minute. “ I should wish the money 
to bo appro[H’iated ju.st as tlioiigli tlioro had been no Dr. Davenal 
in existence.' You .say this will was made about six mouths ago. 
It must have superseded another will, I presume ? ” 

“Tt. may 1)0 said that it superseded several,” was the reply. 
“T^ady Oswald was constantly making wills. She had made some 
half dozeu befoi-o this last <iue.” 

‘•Aiidcacli one disposing diflereiitly of Imr inopurty ? ” (juickly 
asked tlie doctor, 

‘‘ Yi'S, or nearly so. Twice she bccjiieathod it to her iu*)>liew.s, 
the Sbephonsoiis. Once it was left to Mr. Oswald C-Vay; once to 
charities; once to ISir Philip Oswahl. She has been exceedingly 
capricious. ” 

“All the more reason why 1 should n<*t take it now,” warmly 
died Dr. Davenal. “ Site must have left it to me in a moment of 
ca])ricc; and had she lived a few nK)ntlis longer this will would 
have been revoked as tlio rest have been. Mr. Wedderburn, w'oro 
I capable of acting upon it, and taking the money, 1 should lose all 
self-respect for ever. I could imt, as a responsible being. rc8i)onsiblc 
to One who sees and judges all I do, be guilty of so ciying an in¬ 
justice.” 

Mr. Wedderburii suiiprossed a shrug of the shoulders. He could 
only look at those atVairs with a lawyer’s<oye and a lawyer’s reason¬ 
ing. Dr. Daveiud resumed. 

“ What w'aa the tenor of the will which this last one snpei-seded ? 
Do you recollect ? ” 

“ Perfectly. We hold the draft of it still, Jt was as nearly as 
jiossible a coiinteri»ai*t of the iircsont one, excepting as I’elates to 
your share in this and that of the brothel’s Stejihenson. In that last 
will they took your place. The furniture was bequeathed to 
them, as in this, and also the bulk the property.” 

“ My name not being mentioned in it i ” 

“ Yes, it ivas. The diamond ring bocpieathed to you now was 
bequcatlicd then. Nothing more. ” 
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“Then, that’s all right. Now, Mr. Wetldcrlmm, listen to me. 
That diamond ling I will accept with ]dcasnro, as a reiuiiiiscoiicc of 
iny poor friend and jjatieiit; but I will accept iiotliiiig else. Will 
yon bo so kind as to destn^y this last will, and lot the other bo 
acted upon ? I am surprising you, I sec. If tluit cannot legally be 
d(mo, I must lot the money come to me, but only to hand it over 
to the rightful owners, the lleverond .lohn 8tei»hoiiS(m and his 
brother; ami 1 will make them a pit*senl of it. You will nianago 
this for me. Being at Ikuuo iu law <letails y<iu know* (»f e«>ursc what 
may and what inaj" iirtt he d(uie. All I heg of you is to eUbet this, 
carrying it out in the .simj[)lo.st iiianiu'r, and in the (jiiickest possihlo 
time.” 

Mr. Wcdderbmn drew a long face. ITc had no more reason to 
wish the. uion(;y to go to Dr. Davemd than to the elcrgym:m ;ind his 
brother, but it was allogiillior s<» uiiusiud a mode o( proceeding, 
would bo sf) very uniivofessiou.-d a traiLsaction, Ibathe regarded it as 
.•lu innovatiioii hardly to be tolerated, u. sort of scandal on all recog¬ 
nised notious in the legal world, of which Mr. We<ldeil)uni himself 
was little hotter than a niacliine. 


“ 1 cannot undertake it without y<uir giving nuj 
writing, J)r. Davenal,” ho .said .souieuluit .shortly, 
stir a peg in it without.” 

“ You shall have them iu full.” 


instructions in 
“1 wouldn’t 


“Well, sir, you know" host, l)ut t.lu! time may Oome wlien your 
children will not tliaiik you fortius. It is folljg l)r, Davenal, and 
nothing less.” 

“ 1 hope my children w ill never (juestion any act of mine. 1 am 
doing this for the host.” 

Nevertheless, as Dr, l.)avt'nal s]>oke, there was S4mie jtaiu in his 
tone. Tin* huvyer detected it., and thfuight he was (aiming round, 
lie W'ould not s]ioak immediately, but let the feeling woik its 
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“ft is a largo sum to ndiiuiuish,” the lawyer presently .s‘iid; “to 
throAV away as if it wore so mucli wiU’thless .sand.” 

“What is the sum/—what has she left/’’asked pr. Davenal, 


the remark reminding him*that ho was as yet in ignorance of it. 

“ I exiicct, when all legacies and other expenses are }'aid, there 
W’ill be little over six tliousand pounds. Tlierc ought to have been 
double. Lady Oswald lost a largo sum a fow'yt^ars ago. (juite ms 
inueh as that. 8bo imt it into some bubble sclumie, and it burst. 
Women should never dabble in business. They are safe to bum 


their fingers.” 

“Men have burnt theirs sometimes, w"as the answ’er of Dr. 
Davenal, syiokeii significantly. " 8ix thousand jiounds ! 1 should 

have thought her Avorth much more. Well, Mr. Wedderburn, 
you will carry out my instructioms. 

“ Of course, if you order me to do so. Will you be so kind as 

0.swald Cray. 11 n « 
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to write those inatriicLions to me at your convenience, posting them 
from this town t{) my house. I fim going back home at once.” 

“Won’t you see IVIr. Stei»hen3on and his brother first, and iniimt 
to them the fact that 1 shall not hike the money ? ” 

“No,” said the lawyer, “ I want to go home by the next train. 

I wdsh, Dr. Davcnal, you would allow me to give you just one word 
of'ad vice,” 

“ You can give it me,” said Dr. Davcnal. “ I don’t promise to 
take it.” 

“ It might bo the better for you if you would,” wa»* the reply. 

“ My advice is, say nothing to the Stoijhensoiis, or to any o;'e else, 
to-day. This is a very straiigo resoluti(jii that you have expressed, 
and 1 beg you to sleep upon it. A night’s rest may serve to change 
your mind.” 

The lawyer departed. It w'aa clo.so upon the hour fin* Dr. 
Davenal to receive his indoor patients, and he could not go out tlion. 
He w’cnb to look for his (hmghter, and found her in the garden 
room with lier aunt. Tt was not often that Mis.s Dettiua troubled 
that room; she hfwl boon wont to tell Sara and Caroline that its 
litter set her teet h on edge, 

. They began t.o talk to him of the funeral. It was natural they 
•should do s( >■ Ilia c(>untiy place these somewhat- unusual occurrences 
of eveiy-day life are made much of. Miss Betliu.-i Avas curious, 

“ Were the people from Thonulyke there ? ” she asked. 

“ Sir Philip and his eldest son.” 

“ And Oswald Cray ? ” 

• “Of counso. He canui down on piupose.” 

“ My goodness ! And so they mot! How did they behave, 
Richai-dl” 

“ Just as the re.st i»f us beliavetl. Did you suppose tixy W'ouKl 
begin to (juarrol ? ” 

“[ Avas sure of it. 1 knew' they would ue\er meet wdthoul. 
one. Notljing less could come of Oswald Cray’s proud spirit and 
the manner they have treated him.” 

“At sea ‘ttA usual, Tlettiii.i. Do you tjiink they’d (juarrcl l/icre .—■ 
on that solemn occjusioii ? Oswald C ray and Sir Pliilip are jiroud 
enough, both of them; but they are yoitlemen —^you forgot that, 
Bettina. I think Oswald Cray is ahouo the least likely man to 
quarrel that I know, with Sir Philip 4)r with any oitj else. Your 
jiroud man washes his hands of people whom he despises; he docs 
not quarrel W'ith them. ” 

How singularly true were the words in regard to Oswald Cray ! It 
was as though Dr. Davenal had wora, in that moment the gift of 
provision: “Youriiroud man washes his hands of people whom ho • 
despises.” . " ^ 

“ And Iiow is her money left ? ” continued Miss Bettina. “ To 
the Stephensons ? ” 
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“ J^o, sho Iws not made Tt just will. It is left to -to a oi raugor. 

No one related to I»er.” 

“ Indeed ! To whom ? 1 hope f/oit have been remembered with 
some little token, llichard ? ” 

“To be sure I liave. You know those two splendid diamond 
rings of hers : I have one, Oswald Cray the other. And that’s all 
he has, by the way, except a silver coffee-pf)t or so. Sara, come 
witli me into the garden ; I wish to have a little chat with you.” 

“ You have not tidd mo who the stranger is,” shrieked Muss 
Bettiua. 

“ I'll tell you by-aiid-by,” the d«tctor called back. 

“ 1 did not think it likely she would leave anything to Oswald , 
Ci“iy, jTaj)a,” Sara remarked, as they paci'd the garden pafli. 

“1 iliiiik I should ha\edonc .so, had 1 been iiL lier place. A 
matter of live hundrexl pounds or so would }>robably have helped 
him on wonderfully. JToAvevei’, it is a (piDstion whether Oswald 
would have acce]>tod it.” 

“ You said it Tvas not a just will, papa ?” 

“ I could have gone further than that, Sara, and stigmatised it. 
as a very unjust fuie. TIio.se jioor Stephensons, Avho liave been 
expecting this money—who liad a right to it—are cut off with a 
paltry fifty janimls each and the furniture.” 

“ Oh, papa ! And arc tlicy not very poor f " 

“ So poor, that J believe honestly they have not always bread to 
eat ; that is, w^hat [icople horn as they Averc designate as hivad— 
]»roper food. Tliey carry the signs of it in their coniitenance.s. ” 

“And f<ir Lady Oswald to have left lier money away from theiii I 
I’o whom has she left it ? ’’ 

“To one w’ho has no right to it—who ncA’^er expected it.” 

“ 1 suppo.se you mean Sir Philip.” 

“ N<» ; it is not left to him. Ihit noAv, give mo your opinion, 
Sara. Let us, for argimu'Tit’s sake, ]mt ourselves in the position of 
this fortunate legatee. Suppose—suppose, my deur,*^- AA'cro left to 
1/on —this money to Avhich j^ou have no claim, no right—to Avhieh 
others have a claim—how^should you feel ? ” 

“1 should feel very uncomfortable,” replied Sara, “I should 
feel that 1 Avas enriched at the e.x])enso of the Stephenson.s ; J am 
sure that I .should feel almost as though I had committed a fraud. 
l*apa,” she atlded more eagerly, “ I should give the money back to 
tliem.” 

“That is the very argument T have boon using myself. Wedder- 
burn, Lady OsAA^ald’s lawyer, has been here, talking of the matter, 
and I told him that w^ere [ the man to whom it was loft, 1 should 
give every shillinfj of it to the brothers Stephenson. Wcddorburii 
did not agree with me ; ho brought foiavard the argument that the 
man’s children nught reproach l)im afterwards. What do you 
think?” 
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“I think, papa, that were [ the man you speak of, f should act 
upon my own judgment, and return it without reference to the 
opinion of my children. ” 

“ Tliat is precisely w hat he has resolved to do. Sara, the money 
is left to me. ” 

Sara Davcnal, taken completely by auri>i-ise, Iialted in her walk 
and looked at the doctor. 

“Jt is true, Sara. I liml I am the favoured legatee of T^ady 
Oswald : knowing at the same time that 1 have no more right to be 
so than those rose-trees at your side. I have resolved to refuse the 
money; to rei)udiat(3 the will altogether, so far as my slnire in it 
go(vs; and to suti'er a previous w'ill to bo acted upon, which gives 
the money to the Ste])honsons. I trust my children will not here¬ 
after turn round and reproach me.” 

“Oh papa,'” 

“ Yes, 1 shall do it, Sara. And >ot,” ho added, his voice insen¬ 
sibly sinking to a whisper, “1 have heavy need of money just now, 
and the lieJp these thousands would be to mo no one but myself 
knows.” 

Sara ivas .silent, A shiver jjassed through her at the allusion. 
Hh(! did not dare reply to it. The subject was too painful; and, 
besides, slie ivas keiit partially in (lie dark. 

“ Hut I cannot tamper w’ith my conscience, ” resumed Dr. Daveiial. 
“ VV<;re I to take this money, ^vould only lie as a weight upon it 
for my wdiole future life. I believe- and, fSara, 1 wish you to 
believe it and treasure it as an assured triitli—that money ai>propri- 
ated by oui’selves, which in point of riglit belongs to others, t/cwr 
comes home to us w'ith a blessing. However safely the law may 
give it us, if w'O depi'ive others of it, whose it is by every moral 
right, that money will not bless us or our children. Sara, 1 speak 
this from the experience of an observant life.” 

“ 1 am sure you are right, papa, "she murmured. “ Do not keep 
this money.” 

“1 shall ViV)t. Hut, Sara,”-- and Dr. Daveiial stopped in his 
walk, and hie voice grew solemn in its tone as he laid his hand 
uj)on her—“ things liave changed with iiTe. I canmjt now foresee 
the future. I thought T was laying up a competency for my 
children; not a great one, it is true, ’‘Ut one that would have 
kept them above the fjowns (►f tlie w’orld. This I have had 
to jiait with—my hard-oanied savings. It may even be that J 
shall now' have to leave you, my cherished daughter, to the world’s 
mercy. Should this come to pass, you wdll not cast back a 
reflection on your dead father, and reproach him for the rejection 
of these thousands. ” 

Her pleading hand, her loving look, was his firit answer. 

“You could not keep the money, papa. It would not be right 
in God^'s sight. Do not hesitate. ” 
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“ T have iiofc hesitated, Sara. My mind has been made up freiii 
tlic first. But I preferred te speak to 3 - 011 . ” 

Neal came forward to summon Dr. Davenal. His paticnlb were 
waiting for him. Sara turned to rejoin her aunt. 

“You can tell her about this legacy to me, Sara; it will be 
the talk of the town before the day’s out. And explain why 1 
decline it.” 

The afternoon drew to its close. Dr. Davenal, engage<l ■vvitli a 
succession of patients, scarcely noticed it.s passing. A wi,sh was 
running through his mind to see Mr. Oswald Cra^y, and ho hitj)ed 
liew'ould be calling. AVhen the dinner-hour arrived and he had not 
come, that note, provious] 3 ' mentioned, was pencilled, and Neal 
despatched wdth it. 

The man brought the message back in due course : “Mr. Oswahl 
Cray was unable to call uptuv the doct^u-, as he waq departing for 
London,” Dr. Davenal was disappointed; heh;id wished ioex])lain 
to Osw-ald Cray his intenthms respecting the inontiy; hCjOonsidored 
it duo to Oswald to do so. 

TIow is it that there are times when aii ulea, w-itliout any appa¬ 
rent cause to lead to it, or aii}- reason to justify it, takes smlden pos- 
session of the mind 1 Evt'ii as Neal spoke, sucli an idea seated 
itself in Dr. Davonal’s. He fancied that Oswald Ora}* w-a.s in some 
way not pleased at tlio dis])(),sitj(ui of D-id.}'Osw'ald’s prbi)ertv, as 
regai-ded Dr. Davt-nal; w'as more or less I’cseiitiiig it. It onl}" made 
the doctor donhl 3 - desirous of seeing him. 

But there w-as no chance of it at present, Osw'ald Cray having 
left nallingham. Dr. Djiven.-d juit on his hat and went out to take 
a w-alk as far as T^ady Oswald’s. 

He fouiul the llev. Mi-. Stet>heiison alone. His brother had de¬ 
parted. The clerg 3 un!in receivcil him somewhat aw-kw'ardly. He 
liad b(‘en brooding over his disa])j>ointmeu(' all h^y himself; had 
been thinking what a cjying wrong it w-as IJiat tlie 11101103 'should ho 
left to the tlourishiug and woahh 3 ' physician, Dr. Davenal, w’ho put 
as many guineas into his jioeket daily* as would kcs/p him and his 
family' in their humble way'for months. lie w-as casting liis anxious 
thoughts to the future, Ayoiidering how his children w'ere hi be edu¬ 
cated, foreseeing nothing but embarrassment and struggle to the 
very end of his life; and 1 am not sure tliat his heart at fJiat 
moment towards that one man was not full of envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitablcncss. Minisiei’s of the gospei are only Iniiiif'.n, 
sw'aycd at times by evil passions, just as wi- arc. 

But, being in this frame of mind, it a little confused the reverend 
gentleman to see the object of his envy standing before him. Dr. 
Davenal drew* forward a seat. 

“I daresay, Mr, Stephenson, if the truth w'ere kiiow-n, you W'ero 
at this very moment bestowing hard names upon me.” 

It was so exceedingly like what Mr. Stephenson had bee^i doing, 
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that all tlic reply ho could make was a confused stammer. Dr. 
Davcnal, who, for the interview, appeared to have dismissed his 
hidden care, resumed in a frank, free t<ine— 

“I have no right to the money, have I f It <mght to have gone 
to you and your brother '! ” 

“Well, sir —perhaps you had been led to expect it by Lady 
Oswald,” was the clergyman’s answer. Of a timid and refined 
nature, ho could not, to Dr. Davenal’s face, exiiress his sense of the 
wrong. With Dr. Oaveiial before hun, coidiaf and open, he began 
to think the wuong less. That is, that it was riot so much tlie 
doctor’s fault as ho had been angrily deeming. 

“No, she never led me to expect anything of the sort; ai.d you 
caniwt be nnire surprised than 1 :un at its being left to me,” sjvid the 
doctor. “When Mr. Wodderburn came tome with the news, 1 
could not believe him. However, it ai)pcars to ho the fiict.” 

“Yes,” mcokly rejoined the cleigyinan; “it is.” 

“ And I have now cfuiie to inform you that I shall not take the 
money, Mr. Stephenson. Not a stiver of it. IMie will, so far as it 
concerns me, may be regarded as a dead letter, for all practical 
purposes. 1 havcdosirotl Mr. Wedderbiirn to transfer tlie money to 
you and your brother; and if this may not legally he done, if 1 
must, despite myself, accept the money, I only take it to restore it 
to you. You will not be too proud to accept it from me ? ” 

Was he listening to fact? —or was he in a dream ? The wonls, to 
the minister’s car, did not savour of reality. His pale face gnjw 
paler with emotion, his trembling hands entwined their thin fingers. 
He did not dare to ask. Was it real } h'st the answer should di.ssolve 
the spell, and pnjve it illusion. 

“ I could not accept this large sum to the prejudice of others W'ho 
have a right to it,” resumed Dr. Davenal. “I should fear its 
proving something like ill-gotten gains, that bring evil with ihom, 
instead of good. The money shall be yours and your brother’s, 
Mr. Stepheusmi, just as surely as though it had been loft to you by 
Lady Oswald, ^ The diamond ring I shall keep and value, but not a 
shilling of the* money. T thought I would come up and tell ytm 
this.” ‘ 

The tears stood in that poor gentlciiiah’s eyes, as ho rose and 
clasped the hand of Dr. Davcnal. 

“ If you only could see what I have suf..jred ,* if you could only 
imagine the struggle life has been to me, you would k,iow what 1 
feel at this moment. Heaven send its blessing on your generosity! ” 

^riio doctor quitted him. He had found a heavy heart, he left a 
happy one. He quitted him and went forth into the stillness of the 
autumn night. 

He glanced towards the bright stars a.^ he walked along, thinking 
of the future. And a prayer went up from his fioarb--that, if it 
was Heayen’s will, his children might not hereafter feel the sacri- 
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lico ho had Jiiado; tJiat God would bless tlieiii and be merciful to 
them when he should be gone. Tlic lash few days had bc ivi sufH- 
cient to teach Dr. Davenal, had he never known it before, that tlie 
aj)parently siifest amongst us stands in need of this cvor-ioving 
mercy. 


CIIAITEU XXV. 

VISITORS FOR MR, O.SWALD CRAY. 

M 

Ff)R sfuuo days suhscqueiit to the interview Neal, and Jhab 
valuable servant’s startling communication, ly^pt^svyald Cray re¬ 
mained in what may be called a state of utter confusion. The 
iinliaj)])y circumstances attendant on Lady Oswald’s death never 
left his mind; the strange suspicions first arising naturally, and 
then augmented ])y Xcal's disclosure, seemed to be ever waging war 
within him, for they were altogether antagonistic to ,s<iber reasf)n, 

, and to his life-long experience of Dr. Davenal. 

It cannot be denied that Oswald Cray, of calm temper,ament and 
sound judgment though he was, did fall into the snare that the web 
of events had woven around him;.and, in the midnight watches, 
when things wear to our senses a weird, ghost-like Imc, the dis¬ 
agreeable word murder suggested itself to him oftener than ho 
would h.avo cared to confess in broad daylight. 13ut as the days 
went on his senses came to him. Reason re-asserted her sway, and 
ho flung the dark doubt from him, as unworthy of himself. It was 
impossible to connect such a crime with Dr. Davenal. 

But still, though he dismissed the more seru)us view of the cjise, 
he could not shake off the efibet of the circumstances and their 
suspicion. Perhaps it was next to imjiossible, knowing wlmt he 
did of the doctor’s sentiments as to chloroform, healing, as lie had 
heard, Neiil’^ account of the midnight intendew, that ho should 
.shake them off. I’hcy tu’rned and twisted themselves about in his 
mind in spite of himself. Ife would have given much to get rid of 
tihem, but ho could not do so. Now biking one phase, now anotlier, 
at work or jit rest, were those conflicting ai^uments ever dancing 
attendance on him, until, from sheer pernlexity, his brain would 
seem to lose its subtle power, and grow dull from very weariness. 

The conclusion to which he at length came was, that Dr. Davenal 
had boeii' in a }){irtial degree guilty. Ho could not think that ho 
had given that cliloroform to Lady Oswald ivith the deliherute view 
of taking her life*; but he did believe there was some hidden blame 
attached to it. Could it have been given in forgetfulness ?—or by 
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way of ex))eriinonl ?—fjr carelessly ? Oswald Ci*ay asked liimscU 
those questions ten times in a day. No, reason answered; Dr. 
Davenal was not a man to forgot, or to ex])erimentalise, or to do 
things carelessly. And tJien, with the answer, rose the one dark 
doubt again, tormenting him not less Avith its shadows than with 
its ]>ro[josterons absurdity. 

What clung to his mind more than all the rest was, that he could 
see no solution, or chance of solution, to the question as to Avliy 
clilorofonn was administered, why even it AA'as taken to the house. 
Dr. Davenal had been mysterious f>ver it, and a!- length flatly 
refused to sjitisfy him at all. vSo far as Oswald Craj t.ould see, 
there was no oilier solution, then or ever, that could be ari-jvc'l at, 
save that the chloroform had been aduiiiiistcied wilfully and de¬ 
liberately. If so, then Avitli what< view had Dr. Davenal- 

At this iMiint Oswald Cray always jmlled liis thoughts U]), and 
plunged des})'erately into another i>Uaso of tlio affair. Once he 
caught himself Avondeiing ivliethcr, if the d(.)ctor had been deliber¬ 
ately guilty, it lay in his duty to bring him to account for it. No 
living being save himself, so far as lie trii.stod, had lioon (iognisanfc 
of Dr. Daveiial’s strong opinion of cliloroform as applied to Lady 
OsAA'ald. Ought he, then, not only in tlio obligation Avliich lies 
upon all honest men to bring crime to light, but as a connection 
of Lady Oswald s, ouglit ho to lie tin; Nemesis, and deiumnco- 

With a (piicker beating of the heart, OsAvald Cray started from 
the train of thought. Into whafi strange gulf aa^is it carrying him ^ 
Ah, not though it had been his fate to see the crime committed, 
and to know that it was a crime, Avould hr bo the one to bring it 
home to Richard Davenal! The man Avhom ho liad so respect,od ; 
the father of her avIjo possessed liis best love, and who would 
possess it, in spite of his efforts to Avitbdraw it, for all time? No ; 
not against hiiu could his hand bo raised in judgment. 

lu spite of his efforts to tt'ifhdron' his tore ? Had it come to that 
with Oswald Cray! Indeed it had. He could not fathom‘the 
affiiir, it romai’icd to him utterly iiicompreliensilJe, Init tliat Dr. 
Davenal was in some way or other conqmmiiscd l)y it, tern'bly 
compromised, seemed as jflain as the sui* at noonday. And Mr. 
Oswald Cray, in his besotting pride, decided that he could no 
longer be on terms of friendship Avith him and that 8ara Davenal 
must be no wife of his. 

What it cost him to come t<.» this resolution none ^Ia'^o Heaven 
kncAv. The struggle remained on his memory for years afterwanls 
as the sorest pain life had ever brought him. It Avas the hitter 
tuniing-point Avhich too nuiny of us have to anivc at, and pass; 
which dashes away the sunny meads, the floAveiy paths of life's 
young romance, and sends us sfumbling find shivering down the 
stony road of rciility. None knoAv^, none ever Avould know, what 
that struggle AA^as to OsAvald Cray. 
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Not a struggle as to the course he should jmrsue: never for a 
single moment did he licsitate in that. The struggle lay w.iii his 
ieoiiiigs, with his own heart, where she was enlw'incd wdth its 
pvei-y fibre, part and parcel of its vei’y .self. He str(»ve to put her 
from thence, and she would not be put out. Thei’c she rejuained, 
and he W'as conseiou.s that there she would remain for many a 
drcaiy year to come. 

It was a cruel struggle ; .and the red flusli of sluirne mantled on 
his br«)W as he thought of the w'ords he h.ad spoken to her, and the 
dishonour that nurst .'iccnie to him in brt'akiiig them. Tliere w.as 
nob a man t>n the face of the earth whose sense of honour was 
more keen th.ui Oswald Cray’s, who was less e.'ipablo of wdlfully 
«loing anything to tarnish it; and yet that tiirnishing was thniht 
ii[)on him. To take one to be his wifew^hose father was a suspected 
man would be a blot indeed; and to be iintnio the words he had 
spoken to her w.as scarcely less so. Ho felt it keenly ; lid, the man of 
unbleiuishod comluct, and, it may bo said, of unblemished heart. 

But still ho did not for a moment hesitate. Creat as the pain 
was to himself, little as .she, in her innocence, deserved that the 


slight should be inflicted on her, ho never rvavei'ed in that which 
ho know must. lie. The only (piestion that arose to him was, how 
it could best be done. Slumld ho .speak to her?—or should ho 
gradually drop all intimacy and let tlie fact, become known to her 
in that way? Which rvuiihl bo the kindei* connse? That the 
.separation would be productive of the utmost pain to hei* as to him, 
that she loved him with all the fervour of a first .and ])ure attacli- 
nient, ho kmnv ; and ho felt, for her t<i hi.s very heart’a core. He 
lijifced himself for having to inilict this jjain, and ho heaiiily wished? 
.as things hail turned out, (h.at lie had never yielded to the plea.sui'e 
of becoming intimate .at Davenars. Well, whicli should be his 


counso ? Oswald (hay s;it over his tiro one (‘old cAamiug .after bu.si- 


ness was ov(!r, ami deliberated upon it. Some weeks had gone on 
then. He leamd hi.s elbow on tlu^ arm of his chair, and bent his 


(dieek on his hand, .and gazed abstractedly on the bl/ize He shrank 
from the very idea <*f .s])oaking to her. No formal ^engagement 
existed between them : it Ixid been imjilied more tli.an spoken ; and 
he would be scaroely justifit'd in saying to her, “ 1 cannot marry you 
n()w,” considering tliat he had never in so many words a.sked her to 
inaiTy him at^ill. She might regard it as a gratuitous insult. 

But, pul,t ing that .aside, he did lujt see his way clear tn ,spe.aking 
to her. What rea.son could ho give for his witlidrawal ? Ifo could 
not set it down to his own caprice ; and he could not— no, he amid 
not —put forth to her the plea of her father’s misdenng. Ho began 
to fhink it niighf bo better tri luainLain silence, and so let the past 
and its words die .aw.ay. If- 

Ho was aroused from his train of thought by (.lie entrance of a 
wom.an in a bl.ack bonnet and with a rather crusty exprcssimi uf face, 
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This was Mrs. Beiiii tho housokceeper. It «li(l not Ho in Mis. 
JJenii’s ])rovincc to wait on Mr. Oswald Cray, or sho wouhl proliahJy 
liavo uttirod horsolf more in accordance witli Ikt duty. Jtlay in 
her husband’s, and ho had been sent fmb this evening liy Mr. Oswald 
Oay on business connected with the finn. On cleaning day's—ainl 
they occurred twice in tho week—Mrs. Bonn was wont to descend 
in the morning in the black bonnet, and keej) it on until sho went 
to bod. It was not worn as bonnets arc worn usually, but w'as 
[)erched right on the top of her head crowm upwards: and Mrs. 
Bonn vras under a linn ]»orsuasion that this kept her hair and cap 
free from the dust she was wont to raise in sweep!ijg 8hc was 
about forty, but looked fifty. 

Wouldn’t you like the things taken away, sir ?” she asked in a 
tunc as crusty as lier h»ok. “ I’m waiting to w'ash them U]i.” 

This recalled Oswald Cray’s notice to the fact that the remains 
of his dinner were yet upon the table. ITe lielioved he had rung 
for them to be taken aw ay wdien ho turned to llie fire; and there 
he had sat with his back to them ever shicc. Tt W'as now a little 
])asb seven, and Mrs. Bonn had grown angry and indignant at the 
waiting. 

“ I declare I thougJit they had gone nw'ay,” ho said. “ I suppose 
the bell did not ring. I am sure I touched it.” 

*‘No hell Iifi.s rung at all,” returned Mrs. Bcnn re.seiitfully. “I 
stood down thcie with my hands before me till the clock had gone 
seven, and then 1 thought l’d» come uj) and see wdiat w'as keeping 
them. You haven’t ate much this evening, sir,’’she added, looking 
at tho table. ‘ ‘ T don’t think you have eaten much lately. Don’t 
you feel well ? ” 

'‘Well! 1 am voiy w'cll,” he re])lied carelessly, rising from his 
chair and strctcliing himself. ‘“Is Bonn not back yet” 

“No, he i.s not back,” she returned, her tone becoming rather 
ex})losivc, not very promising for tho absent Mr. Bonn. “ fits 
don’t seem ti» liurry himself, though ho knows if he didn’t get hack 
1 should have to c(jnio up here ; and vei’y fit 1 am on cleaning days 
to a])pear botbre a gentleman.” 

“ Is it necessary to clean in a bonnet ? ” asked Oswald ([uiot ly. 

“lt’.s necessary to dean in someth’sir, to ju’otoct one's heatl 
from the Hull' that ci>llects. One w'ould wonder whore it comes 
from, all in a week. I used to tie an r ^>ron over iny cap, hut it 
was always coming oil', or else blowing its comers intotone’s eyes.” 

Osw'ald livughccl. He romeinbered the apron era, and the guy 
Mrs. Bonn looked. For twelve years had she and her husband 
been the servants of that liouse. Formerly Mr. Bracknell, an old 
bachelor, had lived in it, and Beim and his wife waited on liim, 
as they now did on Mr. Oswald Cray. 

“ Would you like tea this evening, sir ? ” she inquired. For 
soinetuuos Oswald took tea and sometimes he did not. 
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“ Yes ; if you bring it up directly. T am going oul..*’ 

She went away with her tray. Down the tirst flight of Bt^iirs, 
past the oiheos, and down again t(j the kitchen. Tlio ground-tloor 
(;f this house in Parliament Street was occujiied by the ofliccs of 
the firm, and partially so the floors above. Oswald Cray had tw’o 
or three rooms for his OAvn use ; liis sitting-room, i;ut a very large 
< 1110 , being on the first floor. 

His train of thought had been broken by the woman, and lie did 
not recall it. Ho stcpiied into an adjoining apartment, lighted a 
shaded lamp, sat down, and began t<j examine a drawing of some 
eotuj)lieatcd plans. Pencil in Jiaiid, ho was deep in the v%'vrious 
mysteries I'ertaining to engineering, wlnm he heard Mrs. Penn and 
the tea-tray. He marked ofl* certain liiio.s and curves on a hlanV: 
sheet of paper before he went in. 

He had not hurried himself, and the tea must l>o getting c«jld. 
Mrs.' Bonn w'as in the habit of making it down-stairs, ,so that he 
was spared the trouble. It was by no means a handsmne tea 
equipage. The black teapot had a chipped sj)out, and the china 
tea-cui) was cracked. Oswald’s china tea-service had been hand¬ 
some once—or Tather Mr. Brackneir.s, for it W'as to that, gentleman 
the things in the house belonged—])ut Mrs. Bonn was what she 
lierself called a ‘ ‘ heavy hand at lircakago, ” and two or throe enps 
and sjiucers wore all that remained. Oswald had determined to buy 
liimsolf a docent tea-set, but somehow lie never thought of it, and 
the elegant oqui])ago came up still. 

He poured himself out a cup, stirred it, and then went for the 
sheet of jMipcr on which lie had been occujiicd. Mrs. Bonn knew 
her master well. He had said he was going out, but lie was just us 
likely to remain over his jdans all the evening as to go out "j* 
perhaps, oven, in forgetfulness keep her tea-things up until ten 
o’clock, or until she went hw them. Oswald Cray was one whose 
lioart was in his profession, and work was more pleasant to him 
t han idleness. 

He was busy still, neglecting his tea, when Mrs. Bcnn came in 
again. He thought slie liad come very soon for ner tea-tray 
to-night. But she had not come for that. • 

“Here’s compafiy now, sir ! A young lady wants to see you.” 

“ A young lady ! ” repeated Oswald. “ To see me ? ” 

‘‘Well, I suppose she’s a young lady, from what one can see of 
her through h>r black veil ; but she came to my kitchen bell only, 
Avlicri the knocker was staring her riglii in the face,” rcturnefl 
Mrs. Benn. “She asked for you, sir. J said, w'as it any 
message I could take up ? but she says she wants to sjieak to you 
herself.” 

" “ You can show her up.” 

Mrs. Bcnn accoiiiplisliod this process in a summary man mu'. 
Going dowm to the hall, where she had left the applicant, slie 
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briefly said fc«) her, “ Van can go up. Fii’st door you come to that’s 
<jpoii ” —and then left tlie lady to find her way. Had her husband, 
Benn, been at home, he would have a.skcd her what she meant by 
introducing a visitor in that fasliion to Mr. Oswald Cray ; and he 
would probably have received for answer a sharp order to mind his 
owoi business. In point of fact, Mrs. Bonn, on those two dark inter¬ 
ludes of her weekly existence, clOfaning days, had neither time nor 
temper to waste on superfluous ceremony. 

Oswald Cray had bent over his paper again, attaching little im- 
jwrtance to the advent of the vi.sitor ; lie suppi sod it might ho 
some messenger from one or other of the clerks. The ;"otfaU on the 
stairs was soft and liglit; Osw'ald’s back Avas to tlio door, end his 
iflan w'as absorbing his attention. 

“Mr. Oswald Cray ? ” 

It was a sweet and sensible voice, wifh a Hcotch accent very 
perceptible" to English ears. It was the voice of a lady, and Osw'ald 
Cray started u}) hastily, pencil in hand. 

A shc»rt, slight, very young-looking woman, w'ith a fair face and 
blue eyes, at()<»d before him. Strictly speaking, there w'Jis no 
beauty whatever in the face, but it w^‘la so fair, so frank, so honest, 
with its steady good sense and its calm blue eyes, that O.swald Cray 
w^arnied to it at once. She was dressed [»lainly in black, and she 
threw back her crape veil speak, as most sensible women like to 
do. To Oswakl’s eyes, seeing her T»y that light, she looked about 
one or two and twenty, as she had t<.) IVlrs. Benn ; lici' light 
complexion, her small features, and her slight figure were idl of 
that typo that remain young a long time. In his surjuiso he did 
Mot f(tr the moment .speak, and she rejioated the w'ords, not as a 
question this time. 

“You are Mr. Osw’ald Cray.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, recovering his cipianimity. “ May 1-” 

“I come to you from my bristlier, Frank Allisier,” she hiter- 
ruptod. “ J am Jean Allistor.” 

Flis whok face lighted up wnth a smile of welcome, it may he 
said of recognition. Ho had heard so much of this good sister from 
his friend hVauk Allistor. . 


“ 1 am so glad you have come to him ! ” he warmly exclaimed, 
Bdciiig her hand. “Frank has almost pined for you; but ho did 
not exjiect you yet. I seem to know you (piitc w'cil j ho has iilked 
to me of you so much.” 

“Thank you,” she said, in answer to the chair he oftered. 
“And 1 will take off my fur,” she added, uinvinding a hoa from 
her neck, and untying her bomict-strings, “ Your room feels very 
warm to one coming in from the kee^i air.” 

There was something in her frank manneiss that struck most' 
pleasingly on the mind of OsAvald. She sat there as confidingly in 
his room as thoingh he liad bci'ii her brother: a good, modest, 
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single-mhidcd woman, whom even a bad man could not do other¬ 
wise than respect. 

“ Yes, J came before Frank expected me,” slie said. “ I did not 
think I could have coiiio so soon ; but my friends kindly i-eleased 
me. You know my situation—why I could not come to him 
before.” 

“I know that you are”—Oswald hesitated for a moment, and 
then w'cnt bravely on. llefore that clear eye of if<a)d sense there 
was no need to mince the matter, and pre.teud igiuu-ance. 

“I know that you are eom[)anioii to a lady ; and that you could 
not leave her.” 

“1 have been (■oin]ianir»ii ami maid to her all in one,” said Miss 
Allister. “ When hrank and I had to go out into tlie world and 
the best wc could for ourselv'os, 1 was obliged to look out for what 
1 was moat, fitted for. Our dead mother’s bi’otlier oHored to lielp 
Frank, and he paid the premimu wilh him to this 'house, and 
.assisted him in other w'ays, and 1 was very ghwl it should be so —” 

“You mean Mr. lirown ?” interrupted Oswaald. 

“Yes. Ife Hvc<l in London, My mother was English hoi-n and 
reared. Re wais a good friend to ns so long as he lived. It was 
necessary that 1 should go out ; and a situation oll'ored in a lady’.s 
family, Mrs. Grah.am, Him w'auted s<nne one wdio w'onld bo her 
companion, sit wdth her, ro.ad to her, some tuio well roared, of 
W'hoin she might make an erpuil, but w’ho would at the same time 
act .as maid ; and I took it. Ihit perhaps you have luvud all this 
fiom Frank ? ’’ 

“No, not these ]>.ast details; tliough he has talked of you very 
much. He 1 ms told me” Oswaild broke into a fr.aiik smile as h<t 
said it—“ that his sister Jane wais waath her weight in gold.” 

“ 1 should be sorry to think that im»sfc sister-s are iu)t woiih as 
much .as J .am,” slie gravely answered. “ 1 h.avc only done my duly, 
so far as I could do it, .and tlie wau'st of us ouglit to do no le.s.s. 
When Fr.iiik found I acted as maid to Mrs. Graham he wa.s very 
much ]mt out, .and w'anted me to give up the situ.ation and seek ,a 
different one. But. T Laughed at him for a })roud boy, and I have 
Hkayod on until now'. Whrt am T the wor.se for it ? 1 dressed hei‘, 
.and served her, .and, when of late years she grew’ ill and helpless, 1 
nursed her. 1 had become so useful to her —1 must say, so in¬ 
dispensable—that, when new's reached me of Frank’s illness, J 
could not tpiii her to come to him. 1 tried tf> sec w’hich w.ay my 
duty Lay ; to leave her for my sick brother, or to leave my brother 
to strangera, and stay with my dying and helpless friend .and 
mistress. Eveiy woclc w'o expected would be her last—she has 
been slowly dying these three mimths—and T felt that it w'ould be 
wrong to abandon Imr. That, you sec, is why 1 could not come to 
Frank. ” 

“ Is she dead {” asked Oswald. , 
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“ Oh, yes. This mourning that I am wearing is for her. And 
as soon as it was ]>ossil)le after the funeral I came away. We laid 
a lung and bad pjissago, tw^o days, and J did not reach Frank until 
Uiree o’clock this afternoon.” 


“ You should have come by land,’’ observed Oswald. 

“Nay, but that would have cost more,” she simply answered. 
“ An<l I knew tJiat Frank was better, and in no vital hurry for iny 
j)resencc. 1 have come to you, sir, this evening, to ask your opinion 
of his state. Will you be so kind as to give it me ^ ” 

“ Fii’st of all will you permit mo to give you a cup of I ea ? ” rej)lied 
Oswald, turning to look at the tray, wliich w^as on the opin 5*ito side 
of the table, next tlio door. 

•I > 

“No, thank you,” she rojdied. “ [ gave Frank his tea before 
coming out, and tf)ok .some with him. But will you lot me pour 


out a cup f()r you ? J saw that I interrupted yni.” 

Before Oswald eoidd decline, .she had taken her gloves off, and 
was round at the tni^ putting it in order. That a bacheh^r had 
been doing the honours of the ceremony was only too apparent. 

“ Not f»>r mo,” »iid Oswald, feeling as if he had known her for 


years. “ You are very kind, but 1 have taken all I wish.” 

Oswald had risen, and she came back from the tea-tray, and 
stood by him on the hearth-rug. Tier binuiet still untied, her gloves 
off’, her face and attitude full of repose, she looked like one in her 
own home. 


■' “You will tell me freely what ytui think of Frank ? ” 

There was not the slightest shade of doubt in her voice ; she 
evidently expected that he would toll her. She stood with her fair 
'face raised, her candid blue eyes thrown full u[) to his. 

Oswnld drew her chair forward for her, and took his own, pausing 
before ho spoke. Tii good truth, lie scarcely now knew what H'a.s 
his oj)iuioii of Frank Allister. Tt was one (►f those cases whore the 
]>atient seems at death’s door, and then, to the surjuise of all, the 
disease takes a sudden turn, and a])pears to be almost gone. Tnthe 
previous month, October, (iswald Cray had believed that a few days 
luiLst see the end of Frank Allister; this, the close of Nr)vember, he 
was apparently getting well all one v .ay.' 

“1 do not quite know how to answer you,” Oswald began. 
“ Five or six w'eeks ago Frank was so il* tlmt I did not think there 
remained the least chance for him, yet he has chiingedui a wonderful 
nuinncr. But for the deeeitfuhiess that is so characteristic of the 


tlisease, I should believe him to be getting well. Bemembering that, 
1 can only look upon it as a passing improvement. ” 

Jean Allister paused. “J suppose there is no doubt that his 
sym[)toms are those of consumption \ ’ 

“None.” " 


“ And consum]>tion, if it does come on, is rarely, if ever cured. 
D»» you think it is ? ” 
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“ Very rarely, I fear.” 

“ But again, I have known ]>atients who have displayed e^'ery 
syniptoni of con-suniption, have siilfercd much, and who h.ive 
eventually become strong and hearty, and continued so. ” 

“That is true,’* lie assented. “There have been such instances, 
I wish I could satisfy you better, but indeed 1 do not know what t«) 
think. Mr. Bracknell a.sked mo a day or two ago how Allister w’as 
getting on, and T answered as 1 answer yem—that 1 really could not 
tell him.” 

“When I reached my brothor’.s to-day and saw how well he 
appeared to be, so diflerent from what I had ex])ected to lind him, 
1 could not hel]) expressing my sui’iirise, ” said Miss Allister. “Frank 
gaily told mo that his illness and its supposed danger had lieen all 
a mistake, and he had triken a new lease of life. 1 did not know 
wliat to think, what to believe ; and 1 determined tp come here 
an<l a.sk your opiiiimi. 1 could not, you know, ask you before 
him. ” 

“AndT cannot give you a decisive ansiver,” repeated Oswald. 
“ 1 can only hope that this improvement may go on to a complete 
restoration: and 1 should think it W(ajld, but for the Ironcherous 
nature of the disease. Frank d<>e.s certainly aj)])ear wondei’fiilly 
strong and well. Even the doctor cannot say that it will not end in 
recovery. ” 

“ Frank wo'ote me word that you had caused him to see one of 
the great London ])hysici;iiis, andthattlicopijiioii was unfavourable. 
But that Avas Avhen he was at, the worst. You have been truly kind 
to him, Mr, Oswald Cray, and when 1 came hero bj-nightl felt that 
1 was coming to a friend.” " 

“J should like to ho your friend always,” returned Oswald, in 
an unusual impulse. “ 1 seem to have ])een so a long time, Frank 
^Jias tjilked to mo so mucli of you.” 

“ Du you come to see him daily 'I ” 

“Not daily; but as often as .1 can. It is some distance frnm 
here.” 

“ It is a long way. But 1 Avas inisdirected. 

“ You surely did not AA*alk ? ” exclaimed Oswald. 

“ To be sure I walked. How else should I come '(” 

“There are conveyances—cabs and omnibuses.” 

“ But the;* cost money, ” slie ansAvered, Avith that frankness which, 
in her, seemed so groat a charm. “ 1 have not come to England 
devoid of means, but tliey will find jilonty of outlets in necessary 
things, AA'ithout being spent in supei'fluities. AnyAvay, they must 
be made to Last both for me and Frank, until I can leave him and 
go out again. I would m>t speak of these things to you, Mr. Oswald 
Cray, hut that yod must know all the particulars of our position.” 

She had risen as she spoke, and was now tying her bonnet- 
strings. Oswald picked up a glove Avhicli she dropped. ' 
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“Aiul now 1 will wish you <ro(Hl-ni^lit,” site conliiiuefl, putting 
lior liiiiiil frankly into liia, ‘‘And I would like to thank you with 
all my luvirt for wliat you liavo done f<»r Frank ; for tlu*|;(ood friend 
you have hoou to him. V"ou have brought him help and comfort 
when there was nobody else in the world to give it him. I shall 
alway.s tliauk y<ju in my heart, Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

Oswald langlu-d the words olf, and attended her dowp-stairs, 
taking up his hat as he went through the hall. Mrs. Benn and 
her black bonnet came up ihe kitchen stairs. 

“(jlood-night,” repeated Jean Allister. 

“ I am going witli you,” said Oswald. 

She resisted the suggestion at first, saying slie Ci^idd nod her 
way (piito well; but Oswald quietly carried his point. 

He closed the door Ivhiud him, and ohered his arm. She took 
it at once, thanking liim in a staid old-fashioned manner. Mrs. 
Heiin drew Oje <l(»or open and looked after tliem. 

“ Arni-iii-avm ! ” ejaculated that lady. “And he houdiiig down 
to her to talk I Who on earth can slie he?—coming after liim to 
his house - and stopping up there in tluj pa]lour -and kco])ing up 
the toa-thiugs! It looks uncommf)u like as if lie Icul a sweothoait. 
Only — So it's jjtu at last, .loe Beuii! And what do you mean by 
stopping out like this ? ” 

The cimeludiug sentences wore aihlressed to a res])ectable-look- 
iiig man who aiijiroaehed the door. Jt was Joseph Houu her hus- 
bainl, and the faithful sei’vaut of the linn. 

“ 1 couldn’t make more haste,” he quietly auswm’ed. 

“Not make more haste! Don't tell mo. Mr. Oswald Cray 
vxpocted you home an hour ago. ’ , 

“Mr. Oswald Cray Avill bo quite satisfied that 1 have not wasted 
my time when 1 tell him wdiere T’vc been. Is ho u]i-stjiirs ? ” 

“N(), he is not,” she sharply answered. “Satisiiiid, imhu’d! 
Ve.s, ho looked sati.sjie<l wluui he saw me going uj) to wait upon him 
ill this guise, and to show in his company ^ And me waiting a 
good mortal hour for his diunev-thiugs, which he forgot was uj); 
which couldn’t Jmve hajipeiied if you'd heeii at- your post to wait at 
table. You'go and stop out again at his, dinner-time, .Toe lieuu ! ” 
Joe Bcun maile no rejcunder; e,Kp*..rienco had taught him that it 
was best not. He passed her, and she stmt tlic door witli a bang. 
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OHAITER XXVI. 

MORE HOUBT, 

Tile air was keen and frosfcy, and tlio fit roots woro whit o and 
clean— not- a common foaturo in November—as they walked forth. 
Oswald could but admire this straightforward Se<d.ch girl, witli lier 
open speech and i)lain good sense. She was so young in appearance 
that ho could only think of her as a girl, though she had herself 
reminded him that she was older than Frank. This, ns he knew, 
must bring her to a year or two past thirty : and in steadiness 'of 
manner jukI self-possessed indcj>endeiice she was twt>-and-forty. 

lloarod in her Highland home, in oveiy comfort during the 
earlier years of her life, she had since had to butfet Avit*li the world. 
Her mother, a widow from the time Frank was tw^o years old, liad 
enjoyed a good income, but it died w'ith her. The uncle in 
London took Frank, wlio was then a youth ; and .Jean had to .seek 
a situation. It was not easy to lind one. For a governe.s.s she was 
nr)t qualiticd, so nuuiy of what are called accrunplishmeiits ai'e 
essential nowaday.s, and Jean Alli.stcr had not learnt any. Hlie Inul 
i ec(uved a good eduoatuui, but a plain one. 

Waiting and waiting ! No situiition offered itself; and when she 
hoard of Mrs. (Iraham's she was almost wearied out with the worst 
<»f all w^earincss—that of hoi)e deferred. Hut for that w'oariness 
she might not have acce]>ted a place whore she was to he perfioiial 
altcndanf- as well as companion. She to«)k it, determined to dt> 
her duty, to make the very best <tf it; audwlicu her brother Frank 
wrote t<j her in a ctuuniotion from his home in London, where lie 
was then with Bracknell and Street, .she began by making the vciy 
best of it to him, gaily and lightly. Frank had tlie letter fitill, in 
which she had jokingly called him—as she had just related b* 
Mr, 0.swald Cray - a proud hey, and^recommended liim to “bring 
dowui ” liis notions. Frank AllLster had never been reconciled to it 
yet. Jean had grow'ii to dike it; and she liad remained there all 
these years, conscientiously performing her task. 

“Have you lost a friend lately 5f ” she impured, in allusion to the 
band on Oswald’s hat. 

“ Yes,” he briefly answ'ered, wincing at the question. All that 
past time of Lady Oswald’s death, and the events attending it, 
caused an inward shiver whenever tliey were brought to his mind. 

“It is grievous to lose relatives when they are dear to us." 
remarked Jean. “ There is aii expression in your countenance at 
times that tells me you have some source of sorrow.” 

Whatever the expression she had noticed on his countenance, she 
would have seen a very marked one now, had they been, as before, 
Opwaia t-’rny. ]2 



face to face. Tlio old hauj^lity pride came into it, and his \>row 
flushed bhxKl-rcd. Oswald Gray was one of tlic very last to tolerate 
that his secret feelings should be observed C)r commented upon. 
As she spoke it seemed to him as if the pain at his heart was read, 
his hopeless love for Sam Davenal laid bare. 

“You are drawing a wrong inference, Miss Allistcr,” he coldly 
said. “The friend 1 lost was neither near nor very dear to mo. 
She was an old lady; a connection of my mother’s family—Lady 
Oswald.” 

Jefni marked the clianged tone. She concluded the loss imts one 
of i)ain to him, though he did not cliooso to say so, and she gatliererl 
her deductions that he was a man of great reticence fd .‘^ocling. 
That ho was a brave an<l a good man, one in e\'ory way worthy (jf 
trust and esteem, she had known frf)m h'rank long ftgo. 

“ Why, Neal! Is it you ?” 

Mr. Oswald Cray came to an abruj)t halt in his surprise. 
Turning out at the do<*r of a house tliey were j)as.sing was Dr. 
Davenai’s mau-servant. Neal did not appear in the least takc-n 
aback. He touched his hat and strmd still with as «uuch e<{uaniiuj|y 
as if ho had been ex])cctiTig Mr. Oswald Cray. 

“What has brought you to London, Noal ? You have surely 
not left Dr. Davenal ? ” 

“Oh, no, sir, 1 have not left. A lu’othor of mine, sii*, has 
returned to England after an .abseiM^o from it of many years, and a 
little property of ours, that couldn’t he touched whilst lie Mas 
away, is now being divided. I spoke to Dr. Davenal, and he gave 
nio leave to come iij).” 

“ Dave you been uji long ? ” 

“ Only three days, sir 'i ” 

“ Are they all w ell at Hallingham ? ” 

“Quite well, sir. Mr. Cray hurt- his arm as ho Avas getting out 
of the docto]'’s carriage, and it was bound uj) for a week. Dut it is 
bettor again.” 

“ TIow did ho manage that ? ” 

“ I don’t (hiiik he knew, sir. His foot slipped as ho was stf'ppinfi; 
out, and he sw'ung round in some way, keeping hold of the carriagf* 
with Jiis hand bent. It was ratlier a bad sprain. ” 

“Miss Davenal is quite Avell ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Miss Sara lias had a cold ktely, and i.s looking ill. 
The captain went abroarl, sir, without coming to Hifilinghain, and 
they all felt it much. ’’ 

Oswald bade the man good-night, and walked on. ITe did not 
care, in his fastidious sensitiveness, to hear the looks of Sara 
Davenal commented on. If sh® looked ill. Avas it for his, Osw'ald’s, 
sake ? Or Avas she haunted by that unhappy scRret which Neal had' 
once so darkly hinted at ? 

Neai stood Avithin the shade of the house looking after Mr. 
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Oswald Cray, or rather after the young lady letuiing on his arm. 
Neal was very curious as to this young lady, for yo\iiig she lo(»kod 
in Neal’s eyes. While his whole attention was apimrcntly absorhed 
by his conversation with Mr. Oswald Cray, he Imd been studying 
the face turned to him; a fair and sensible face, as Mr. Neal couUl 
read, though less good-looking than Miss Sara Davenal’s. What 
u'ith Neal’s legitimate observation and his illegitimate feri'cting, he 
had contrived to arrive at a very ingeniou.s conjecture as to the 
relations which had existed between Mr. Oswald Cray and Dr. 
Davenal’s daughter; and Neal had of late been entertaining a 
.shrewd guess that Mr. Oswald Cray intended those relations to 
cease. lie judged by tlie fact that the gentleman had never 
once, since Lady Oswald’s funeral, been inside the doctor’s doors. 

formal call and left a card during one of his visits to Hallingham, 
had comprised all tlie notice taken. Tolerably safe apjieamnocs 
those, from which Neal <lrew his conclusions; and perhaps Neal 
may be pardoned tliat he asked liimself whether this young lady 
had supei’scded Miss SSara. 

“It looks uncommonly like it,” he repeated to himself as his 
gaze followed them in the distance. “ 1 should like to be certain, 
and to know who she is. She looks like a lady—and he wouldn’t 
bike up M'ith anybody that was not one. Suj»pose f just see where 
tliey go ? I have nothing particular on my hands this evening.” 

(xingorly treading tlxj streets, as one who knows he is bent upon 
some surre]>titious e.\'i«!dition, Neal stepped .along, keeping Mr. 
Oswald Clay and his companion suibciently in view not to lose 
them. After a somewhat long walk, they entered a house on the 
confines of Chelsea; the middle one of a row of moderately-siz<.vil 
lionses, with small gardens before the doors. Neal saw Mr. 
flswald Cray knock ; and a young servant-maid admitted tliem. 

But this loft Neal as wise as before. He could sec the house, 
could read the name of the Ten-ace, “ Bangalore Terrace,” in large 
black letters at either end; but tliis did not tell Jbhe name of the 
lady, i>r who she was; and Bangah>re Teirace, though sutficiently 
respectable-looking, was cerfciinly not the class of terrace to wliicli ^ 
it miglit be expected Mr. .()swald Cray would go for a wife. 

Neal miglit have rennained in ignorance until now but for ji 
fortunate accident. He Was taking a last look at the house ere he 
turned away, at the light which shone behind the blinds of the 
lirst-floor wihdows, when the same servant who had opened the 
door came running out, a jug and latch-key in her hand. As she 
p/iased Neal, her bonnet, which she had merely perched on her 
head, flew off, and Neal gallantly picked it up. 

I’m sure I’m much obliged to you, sir,” she said, civilly. 

“Can you tell, mo where a Miss—Miss-It is very un¬ 

fortunate,” brukc off Neal in a tone of vexation. “ 1 am in search of 
a young lady on a little matter of business, and I have fqji-gotten 
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her number. I think she lives at number live, but I am nob 
sure.” 

“ Number five’s mir house,” saiti the girl, falling readily into the 
trap. “There ain’t no y(miig lady living there. I’here’s three 
young ladies at numljor six, sir; ]>erhaps it’s one o’ them.” 

“ No young lady living at number five ? ’’ repeated Neal. 

“No, there isn’t. There’s tuily my missis, and me, and two 
sons, and the gentleman what’s ill on the firstdloor. But perhaps 
you mean the sick gentleman’s sister ? ” she added, the thought 
striking her. “ She came to our house to-day, after a long journey 
all the way from Scotland, and she’s going to stop with idm.” 

Neal hardly thought this could apply. The young lady d’d nob 
look as though she had just come off a hjng journ(3y. 

“ 1 don’t know,” s;iid ho. “ What is lior name 'i ” 

“ Hej- name’s the same as her brother’s—.Mlistor. If you’d been 
here two mliiutps sooner, sir, you might have seen her, for she’s 
just come in with Mr. Oswald Cray. He’s a gentleman who comes 
to see Mr. Allistcr.” 


“ Allistcr I ” 

The name was conclusive without further testimony. Neal had 
fuicc heard Mr. Oswald Cray describe liis friend AlJister’s 
symptoms to J)r. Davonal. "J’his fair girl with the ploa.sant face 
was Miss Allistcr, then ! 

“Ah, it’s not the same ! ” sjaid ho, cauti(»usly. “ I must come 
down by daylight and look out. Cood-night; 1 am soiry to have 
detained you,” he said as he walked away. 

“Miss Allistcr!’’ repeated Neal to liim.self. “And so the 
brother’s not dead yet! I remeniher Mr. (tswald Cray sajdng ho 
could not live a week, and that’s thi’oe months ago.” 

Frank Allistcr w'us sitting between the lire and the table, reading 
by the light of the lamp, when they entered. He was .slight and 
short, wdth a fair skin like his sister's, and a long thin neck. The 
room w^as very small, and what with its si/o and tlio heavy cl<(se- 
ness of the Brompton air, Jean Allister had felt stifled ever since 
she arrived that d.iy. Fr.ank, without rising from his seat, turned 
and held his thin white lingers towvods 4)swald Cray, who grasi^ed 
them. 

“Jean, where have you been ? 1 fai''“ied you went out only for 
a few minutes’ w'alk. ” 

“ I thought I would go as far as Mr. Oswald Cray’s, Frank, and 
thank him for his attention to you,” was her answ'er. “He has 
been so kind as to walk back with me. ” 

“ But how' did you find your w'ay 'i ” cried Frank, wondcringly. 

‘ ‘ 1 empiired. But 1 supposi! J wa"* stupid at understanding, for 
I 'went out of my way. What a busy place London is ! I should 
grow bewildered if I lived in it long.” 

Oswald Cray laughed. “ It w'ould be just the contrai’y. Miss 
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AlHster. The longer you lived in it tlie less licwildered you 
would he.” 

“ Ah, yes,” she answered; “ habit reconciles ns to most things.” 

Shu had laid her hoimet and black shawl on a chair, and Wits 
going noiselessly fi*om one part of the room to another, putting in 
order things that Frank ha<l disturl)ed since her departure. Ho 
had wanted a particular book, and tr) get it had displaced two wli(»]c 
shelves of the ehiflbnier. The cofil-hox stood in the middle of the 
room, and a fancy china inkstand, the centre ornaiuent of the 
chiffonier, was set on a chair. But thorooni, in its present neatness 
:ind order, lo»>ked very dilleront from what Oswald had over seen it 
beffU’e. Someti)ues there had imt been, as the sjiying runs, a chair to 
sit upon. F)*ankill, ])orhaps cfireless, had paid little heed as to lrt)w 
his rofun went, and Jiis landlady and his landlady’s young maid had 
iU)t bestirred tlieiuselvos in the matter. When .Jean arrived she 
had tiikcn in all the discomfort at the first glance, and did not sit 
down until it was remedied. Frank’s bedchamber oj)ened from the 
sitting-room, and tlicrc was a small room, little more than a closet, 
at the bend of the stairs, which was to be Jean’s. 

OsAvald followed her witli his eves, as she moved about in her 
simple usefulness, l^erhap.s he wdshe<l that In? had sucIj a sister to 
make his home a prettier place tha]i it was madu by Mrs. Bonn. 
Kbe was very small in figure, and the* ff)lds of her st^ft black dress 
scarcely added to its Bilness. Her liglit hair was cjirried rather 
low on the cheeks, and twisted into a coil f»n her neck behind. 
Without her out-door things she loi^kod, if anything, younger than 
she did in them. 

“ And so you w'ont to Mr. Oswald Ci ay’s, inquiring your way ?»” 
cried Frank. “1 .saj^ young latly, that’s not the fashion (»f dtnug 
tilings in London.” 

“ Maybe not,” answered Jean. ‘‘ I dare say I and London shall 
not .agree in our notions of fashion. Have yon taken your milk, 
Frank f ” 

“ T should think so. It \vas smoked again.” 

“Smoked I ” cried Jean, looking at him. 

“ Tt generally is smoked,” coutinuod Frank, “t think their 
saucepans down-stairs must be constructed on the plan of letting 
the smoke in.” 

.lean said no more. She inwardly resolved that neither Frank’s 
milk iKU* an;fthing else that he took should be smoked in future. 

“ Why don’t you sit downi, Oswald. Are you afraid of Jean ? ” 

“Not very much,” Oswald answered, looking round at Iier with 
a smile. “ The fact is, Frank, 1 have some work to do at home to¬ 
night, iind must get back.” 

“ Plans to go over ? ” 

“That and other things.” 

“ I shall soon be w^ell enough to come out again and go tO'w'oi k,* 
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resumed Frank A Ulster; and his confident tone proved how film 
■was his belief in his own words. “ Will Bracknell and Street take 
me on again ? ” 

“I think you will soon be out if you go on improving at this 
rate,” answered Oswald, ignoring the last portion of Frank’s words, 
“You look bettor this e\'enmg than you have looked yet.” 

“Oh, lam all right. But of course I look better now Jean’s 
here. Nearly the first thing she did was to jiart and brusJi my 
hair, and make me put on a clean collar. Only fancy her coming 
upon me to-day without warning ! When the girl ramc up to say 
there was a hidy at the door in a cab for Mr. Allister, \ thought of 
any one rather than Jean.” 

Oswald Cray wished them good-night, and walked leisuiely 
‘ liome. He really had some work to do;' but he could have remained 
longer with them, only that he tliought they might prefer to be alone 
on this the first evening of the sister’s arrival. They had been parted 
for so many years. 

Oswald let himself in with his latch-key. It must bo supposed 
tliat Mrs. Bcnii heard him; for slie came running up the kitchen 
stairs, and held out something to him under the hall lamp. It 
.appeared to lie a piece of narrow black ribbon about a third of a 
yard in length. 

“ When £ had got the tea-tray down in the kitchen, sir, 1 found 
this hanging to it, T suppose, the young lady that was with you 
up-stairs left it here. ” 

There was little doubt that Jean had left it. A wrist-ribbon 
jirobably, inadvertently untied in pulling off her glove. Oswald 
le-oked at the woman—at her crusty face, whore the curiosity 
induced by the visit had not yet subsided. A curiosity he judged 
it well to satisfy. * 

“Did you know who that lady was, Mrs, Bonn ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ It was jioor Mr. Allister’s sister. She has come all the way 
from Scotland to nurse him. ” 

'Pho ill-humour disfippoared; the face lighted up with a better 
feeling. Mr. Allister had been a favourite of Mrs. Bonn’s, and if 
she could be sorry for any one’s illness, she vras very sorry for his. 

“Mr. Allister’s sister! If X had but known it, sir! What a 
pleasant-speaking young lady she is. ” 

Following his wife up the kiteheii stairs, had comft Benn. He 
waited until this colloquy was over, and then began to speak on 
his own account. 

“ A gentleman is waiting for you in your sitting-room, sir.” 

“ W^ho is it ? ” asked Oswald. 

“I think he’s a stranger, sir. I don’t remember to have seen 
him before.” 

Oswald proceeded ui)-stairs. Standing at the side of the room, 
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facing fclie door as ho opoiied it, his gloves on and Ins hat in his 
hand, was Neal. And so much like a gentleman did he really look 
that Mr. Joseph Bonn's mistake was a j>ardonable one. 

“I have token the liberty of intruding upon you, sir, and of 
asking to wait until you returned, to enquire whether I can convey 
anything for you to Hallingham. You had hardly left mo, sir, 
when 1 remembered how very remiss it Wiis of me not to ask you ; 
unless I have a letter from the doctor to-morrow morning, ac¬ 
cording me anotlier day or two’s grace, which J have UTitten for, 
f shall leave to-morrow evening. If 1 Ciin do anything there ftu* 
you, sir, or be of use to you in any way, you may comnisuid me. ” 

“Thank y(»u, Neal; there’s nothing I want done, f expect to 
go down myself next week. Como nearer the fire this cold niglit. 
Sitdown.” 

Neal drew ntai'er the lire; but he did not avail himself f)f the 
invitiitioii to sit down. Oswald inquired if he would like sumo 
refreshment, but he declined. 

“ Have they heal’d from Captain Bavenal yet, do you know?” 
Oswald asked. 

‘ ‘ I think not, air. 1 believe they wore exi>ecling letteiB from 
Malta when 1 left.” 

“1 wish ho could have gone down for a short tinio. 1 am sure 
the doctor felt it. ” * 

“ There’s no doubt ho did, sir, V(!ry much,” rcturmjd Neal, with 
warm symjxithy in his low, reapectfOil tone. “ 1 gi ievo to say, air, 
that the doctor aiq)ears to be veiy much changed. Ho is m<»i'e like 
one suftering from some inward jjainful illness than anything else. ” 

“ Of body or of mind?” iuvolmitarily asked Osw’ald, speaking 
on the moment’s impulse. And how’over lie may have regretted 
the question,'he could n<»t recall it. 

“1 should say of the mind, sir. Since the.night of—of Lady 
Oswald’.s death, ho has been a changed man.” 

Mr. Oswald Cray made no answer whatever to the allusion ; he 
evidently declined to ciltcr upon that unsatisfactory topic. Neal 
resumed. 

“ There are going to be changes in our house, slv ; it is to bo 
conducted with more regard to economy. Watson is t(> leave, and 
I am not sure but I am to leave also. Miss Davenal does not wish 
any changes made, but the doctor says it is necessary.” 

“ On the«^«core of economy ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, on the score of economy. 1 heard him talking of it 
to Miss Sam. ^ He said if the present rate of expense was to go on, 
together with the heavy sum that must now go from him yearly as 
hush-money, he should not keep his head above water. Miss 
Davenal, who dops not understand why any retrenchment should 
be made, ojiposes it entirely. ” 

Every fibre in Oswald Cray’s heart resented the word.s -he could 
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not bear that such should be spoken out boldly to him, no matter 
what their truth miglit be. Neal’s innocent eyes noticed the sudden 
flush upon his face. 

“ I think you must bo mistaken, Neal. Hush-monoy ! Dr. 
Davonal would sciircely use the term to his daughter.” 

“ Not that ju'ccise term, perhaps, sir, but certainly somctliing 
equivalent to it. There is a rumour in the town, sir, that he 
intomls to resign the legacy left t(j liim by my lady, or j)art of it. ”■ 

“ Indeed ! ” 

People have talked a great deal, I fancy, sir, .lod it has reached 
the doctor’s ears. Perhaps, sir, if [ may venture to say it to you, 
ho may be afruid to keep it. 'I’hc injustice of the bequest might 
lead to some investigation which—which w'ould bo inconvenient to 
Dr. Davenal.” 

* “Neal, I w<»uld rather not entoi* ui)on these to])ics,” said Oswald, 
in a clear, resolute tone. “Things which appear dubious to us 
imiy he easily explained by Dr. Davenal. At any rate, it is neither 
your business nor mine.” 

And by those firndy s))oken words Neal knew that Mr. Oswald 
Cray had, so to say, wasJiod his liamks i>f tlie alfair, and did not 
mean t») bike it up in any way. Neal’s hopc^s had tended to the 
contrary, and it was a little checkmate for him. 

“ I thought I would ju‘esume to ask you, sir, whether you might 
not be st)on re(piiring a p<!rsonal attendant,” he resumed, sliding 
easily out of his disappointment, and giving no token of it. 
“Should I be leaving the doctor, it would atlord me greater 
pleasure to serve you, sir, than any one else, n(»w my late lady’s 
gone.” 

'Oswald laughed—ho could not help it. “A valet for me, Neal! 
No, that Avould never do under present circiimsbiinces. You will 
be at no loss ff»r,a good place, roly upon it, shmdd you leave 
Dr. Davenal. The good places will be only too glad U) contend for 
you. ” 

Netil did not dispute the assertion. What his lU’eciso motive 
might have been for wishing to sen'e Mr. Oswald Cray, wdien he 
could no doubt dispose of himself so much more advantageously, 
was best known to himself. He mad.i his adieu in his usual quiet 
and res})ectful fashion, and took his departure, leaving Oswald 
Cray to the reminiscences of the intervi.-w. Oswald sat over tlio 
fire as oblivious of the work he had to <lo as ho liad been of tlie 
dinner-table earlier in the evening. Will it be believed that the 
hint dropped by Neal—^that Dr. Davenal might be giving up the 
money because ho dared not risk the danger of any investigation— 
was grating unpleasjintly upon him ? To do Neal justice so far, he 
himself fully believed that such was Dr. Daveiial’s motive, and he 
had spoken for once with that earnestness that is‘never without its 
weiglit. 
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It was unfortunate that tliis aspect of tlic affair shouM liavo l)oeii 
tlie first given to Oswald Cray. Hatl lie simply heard that Dr. 
Oavenal was declining the bcciuest in his generous consideration 
for the Steiihensona, it might ])erhai)S have disturbed his doubts of 
that other dark stoiy, sinco the ruily motive the doctor could 
possibly have had thrr)ugliout (as Oswald had argued) was acquiring 
the money. But if he was declining the money tlirough fear, it 
only served to made those doubts iho greater. 

He sat on with his iniha])py thouglds far into ilui night, the 
image of Sara Daveiial ever befor<; him. Never had his love for 
her been moi’o tiuidor, iiovi‘r had the cruelty of their sepa^ration 
been S(» keenly present to his seiil. 


CHArTETl XXVII. 

A WINTRY AFTERNOON. 

DKCEMbEH came in with a drizzling rain, which lasted a day or two. 
A <jold, Ideak, -windy rain, i‘eTideiii»g out-door life miseralde. As 
ISara Davcnal sat at her chamber window, looking into the street, 
the shivering and niicomfortable a])pearance presented by the few 
j)assers-by might have excitc<l her compassion. 

Bub it. did not. Trutli tn say, Sara Davenal had too much need 
of com})assion herself just now to waste it u])on street wayfarers.* 
'Pho greatest blight that can possibly fall upon the inward life of a 
woman had fallen upon hers. Oswald Cray was faithless. She 
know not how, she knew not why; she only judged by his conduct 
that it must be so. He liad been two«>r three times to Hallingiiam, 
and had shunned her ; had shunned them altogether. There could 
be no better proof of his faithlessness. On one of the visits he had 
remained three days ; therefore he could not plead want of time as 
his excuse. He had called at the door, iiu^uircd for Miss Davcnal, 
and upon Neal’s answering that Miss Davenal wa.s out, he had 
handed in cards. For Sara he had not asked at all, and lie had 
not boon noai 'the house since. 

Sara could do nothing. Sho could only accept this change in 
him and bear it in silence. Had she been asked to j)in her faith 
on the truth and honour of any living man, she would have chosen 
Oswald Cray’s, Not because she loved him, not because it was to 
■ her his allegiance vjras ceriainly due, but because she believed him 
to be, of all others, the very soul of chivalrous integrity. But that 
he had changed to her t here could not be a shadow of doubt: his 




conduct [)if;vcd it. lie h;id siluni-ly brnkcii off nil relntioiis witli 
lier, and given no tcjkon of wliat his motive could be. 

That some cjuise, just or unjust, had led to it, she yet did him 
the justice to believe ; he was the last uiaii so to act from caprice, 
or from a totally unwoiihy motive. Ainl she knew he luid loved 
her. In vain she asked herself wliat this cause could be; but there 
were unmients wlien a doubt as to whether the teiTible secret, which 
ha«l been ijiiparted tluit jijist night to Dr. Davcnal, could have he- 
como known to Oswald Cray. If so—wliy, then, in his high 
honf>ur, hi.s sensitive pride, ho had perhaps doculed that she was 
no (it wife for him. And Sara could not say that he hfal so decideil 
unjustihably. Whatever the cause, they were separated. 

‘ fJiey were separated. And the sunshine of her life wa,s over. 
Oh, the bitter anguish that it cost her! There is no ])ain, no 
angiiisli, that this world and its many troubles can bring, like unto 
it—the linding one false, upon whom love, in all the freshness f»f 
its linst feeling, has been lavished. The blight green of life’s 
verdure is g</ue ; the rich blue lias faded from the wintry sky. 

►Sara sai«l nothing, but the doctor spoke openly of the strange 
conduct vf Mr. Oswald Cray. 

“I know nothing that can have ollen (led him,” he o]>sorvt'd ; 
“ unless he has chosen to take umbrage at (lie money’s having been 
left, to me.” 


“^Nonsense,” said Miss Daveiial; “it’s not that. Osw.nld Cray 
did not want the mone.y for himself; would not, it is said, have 
accepted it. It is nob that.” 

And “ 11 is not tliat,” echoed Sarah Davenal’s heart, 
v “What else is it, tlion?” said the doctm*. “No one in this 


house has done anything to ollend him. Ib/t have not, 1 suppose, 
Sara i ”—^suddenly turning upon her, as a faint doubt llashed into 
his mind, never before admitted into it. 

'riic question brought to her she know not what of emotion. 
She answered it with an outward appearance of calmness, save foi' 
the burning red that dyed bur face. 

“ Nothing, papa. The last time 1 sjiokc to Oswald Ciay wjus tlie 
night of the accident. Wo part^^d quite good friends—as we 
;ilways-h:wl parted.” 

And the sweet words whispeied by fOswald rose up before her as 
she spoke. What a contrast 1 that time and this ! 

“Just so,” replied the doctor. “There has been‘nothing what¬ 
ever to cause this coolness on his pait, except the allair of the 
legacy. Well, as I give it back to the family, jierhaps my gentle¬ 
man will c(.)me I'oiind. Rely upon it, that pride of his has been 
touched in some manner or other.” 


But the weeks had gone on, and December was in, and my ‘ 
gentleman had nob “come round” yet. Sam Davenal sat at her 
bedroom window, all her shii oring misery too iialjiably present, as 
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sho Wiatclied the cold rain falling on the wet streets, in tlie gloomy 
twilight. 

She saw Roger bring the carriage round. She saw her father 
go out from tlie house and step into it. It was the t»pen carriage, 
but the head wfia up, and Roger and his master w'ere sheltered 
fr(>m the rain. It Avas not tlie usual hour of Dr. Davenal’s going 
out, but the day had kept patienta from calling on him, and a 
messiige had just been delivered saying that a lady whom he 
ai tended, Mrs. Scott, was worse. 

Sara hoard the house-clock strike four, and the lamps wore 
already lighted ifi the streets. Night was coming on earlier than 
usual. The gleaming pools of water in the rays of the gas la]m)S 
did not tend to add to the cheerfulness of the scene; and Sara, 
with a shiver that slie could not suppress, rjuitted her room and 
Avent down-stairs. 

The blaze and warmth of the dining-room, as seen'through the 
open door, Avas a Avelcome sight. Slie AATiit in, ami knelt doAvii 
before the fire on the hearth-rug, and laid her aching head again.st 
the side of the marble mantel-piece, and stayed tliero until dis¬ 
turbed by the entrance of Miss Davunal. 

“ Neal’s come home,” announced Miss DaA'enal. 

“ fs he ? ” apatlietically ansAvered t^ara. 

“ 1 saw him go by with his portmanteau. What, are you d(»Avu 
there for, Sara, roasting your face { .Have you no regard for your 
complexion ? ” 

“ I am not roasting it, aunt. JHy face is quite sliellorod.” 

“lint you arc roasting it. Had 1 alloA\'<Ml the lire to bum. my 
face at your ag(‘, do you sup])(»so I shoidd have retained my 
(h'licacy of skin ? (let up from the fire.” 

Sara rose wearily. She sat doAvn in a chair opposite to the one 
her aunt had taken, and let her hands fall listlessly on her lap, 

“ Have any patients been here this aftomooji? ” 

“ I think not, Aunt Bettina. 1 suppo.se it Avas too Avet for them 
to come out.” 

“ Have you been drawing ? ” 

“Not this gloomy day. I like a good light for it.” 

“It strikes me you have become very idle lately, Miss Sara 
Davenal! Do you think that time Avas besbjwed upon us to be 
wast,cd ? ” , 

A faint blush n>se to Sara’s cheek. In tliesc, the early days <*f 
her bitter soitoaa', sho feared she had been idle. What Avith the 
shock brought upon her by that ominous secret, and the cruel pain 
CiAused by the falsity of Oswald Cray, her tribulation had becai Avell- 
.Jiigh greater than she could bear. 

“Ring the bell,said Miss Davenal. 

Sara rose from her chair and rang. It Avas ansAvered by Jessy. 

“ Tell Neal I shall be glad to see him.” ’ 
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Neal appeared in answer to the summons. His London journey 
hatl been predonged by permission of the doctor, and lie had only 
now returned. In ho came, just the same as usual, his white 
necktie 8 potlcs.s, his black clothes without a crease. 

“80 you are back, Neal," said Miss Davemd. “1 am very glad 
Ut see you. And pray have you arranged all your business satisfac¬ 
torily V -secured your sliarc of Mie moin^y t ” 

“Entirely so, thank you, ma'am," replied Neal, a<lvancing 
nearer to his mistress that he miglit l)e heard. “ I am pleased to 
find all well at home, ma’am.” 

“ You have been away longer than you intcndc<l to b-’. Neal." 

“Yes, ma’am. 1 wrote to my ma.ster stating why ^t was 
nereessary that I should, if possible, prolong my stay, and he kindly 
permitted it. I saw Mr. Oswald Cray, ma’am, while 1 was in 
London," Neal added as a gratuitous pi»*ce of information. 

“ You did what a.sked Miss Ihivonal, while Sara turned and 
str)od with her back to them, looking at the tiro. 

“I s«aw Mr. Oswald Cray, ma’am." 

“ Oh, indeed. And whore did you see him ?" 

“ I met him one night in London, ma’am.* He was walking 
with a young lady.” 

“Saw him w;ilking at night with a ytmng lady? " nipejvted Miss 
Dottina, in ratlior a snappish tone ; for as a general rule she did not 
api)rovo of young ladies and gpiitlemen w'alkiiig together, especially 
at night. 

“ 8 he seemed a very nice young la<ly, ma’am, young and pretty, 
continued Neal, who was gcitiiig a little ex.asperated iJiat tlie face 
ef Miss Sara Daveiial was hidden fi’om liis view. “I believe it was 
Miss Allister, the .sister of a gentleman with whom Mr. Oswald Cray 
is very intimate.” 

“ Well, I am gl:ul yon are back, Neal," concluded Miss Daveiial. 
“ Tliiiig.s have been all at sixes-aiid-sevens without you." 

Neal retired. And >Sara, in her niiict attitude before tlic fire, re¬ 
peated the words over and over again to her beating heart. A lady, 
young and pretty I walking witJi liim in the evening hours—the 
si.ster of the friend with whom he w^as so intimate ! Hhe laid her 
hand upon her bosom, if that migliu still tlie tumult within, in all 
the sickness of incipient jealousy. Until that moment Sara Davenal 
had never known liow she had clung to hope in her heart of hearts. 
Whilst saying to hei’Self, He is lost to me for ever, this Vindor-current 
of hope had been ever ready to breathe a wdiisper that tlio cloud 
might some time be cleared up, and he would return. Now' the 
scales were rudely torn from lier eyes, and reason suggested tliat his 
slighting treatment of her might pn*ceed from a difToront cause than 
any she had ever glanced at. 0 

“What was it Neal said, Sara? That tlie pretty lady w’ulking 
with (iswald Cray was someb<»dy’s^sister t ” 
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Sara turned in her pain to answer hci* aunt. 




Mr. Allisti'rs sister 


lie said.” 

“ VVluj’s Mi‘. Allisler i ” 

“An invalid gentleman who used to beat Bracknell and Street’s. 
T remember that night of the railway accident Mr. Oswald Cray was 
f)h]igcd to return t(» town liecause he had iironiised to spend—to 
sjiend the Sunday witli him.” 

All idea darting into her brain had caused her to hesitate. Had 
Oswald Cray's anxiety to return to town been prompted liy tlie wi.sh 
to be with the sister as well as the brotlier ? Sara felt lier brow 
turn moist and cold. 

“Young and ])ret.ty!” ro|Jcatod Miss Davenal. “Who knows 
but Uicy may be engaged ! Ah I it's Caroline wlio should have had 
O.swald Cray.’’ 

Me.ni while Dr. Davenal had been driven to I he Iiouso of Mrs, 
Scott'. It was not very far from his own homo, about two streets 
only. Time had been, and not so far back, m lien Dr. Davenal would 
not have thonglit of ordering his carriage for so short a distance, 
uould have braved the inclemencies of the weather, and walked it. 
lUit tlic doctor had been growing ill botli in body and mind. Since 
Die night <if that fatal rcvfdaiion, whatever it may liavo been, he 
.‘i(’emed to have licconn? in feelings hJeo an old man, needing all the 
caie and lielj) of one. As lie had looked from his i^iiulow tliat 
at'leinooTi, a shudder at tlie out-door weatlier came over liim ; a 
feeding that ho eould not and ought not to venture out in it. And 
he told Ibigcr to bring round tlie carriage. 

Ho stejiped out of the carriage and entered Mrs. Scott’s, leaving 
Itogor snugly ensconced under tJie shelter of the head and the horstr» 
steaming in the rain. But when the doctor roaeliod his patient’s 
bed, he found her so alarmingly worse that he could not yet think 
of leaving lier. Slie was a great and real sutTerrr ; not as poor 
Lady Oswald had been, an imaginary one ; and in the last week or 
two her symptoms had assumed a dangerous character. The doctor 
tliought of Roger and his horses, and w'ent dow n. 

“ J shall not he ready to come home thi.s hour, Roger, Bettor 
go back and put the horses up. You can come for me at five.” 

So Roger, nothing loth, turned his hoi-ses round and went 
home. And Dr. Davenal, with another shudder, and a very 
perce]itihle one, hastened in-doors frfuu the heating rain. 

“ Wliat’s tlie matter wdth mo tliis afternoon?” he asked, half 
vexed that any such sort of sensation should come over him. If 
ever Dr. Davenal sensibly shrank from an encounter with the outer 
elements, it W 7 is on tliat afternoon. And he could not remember 
so to have shrunk from them in all his life. 

Mrs. Scott’s I'oorfi was heated. The fire was large, every breath 
of air excluded, and two lai^e gas-burners were lighted. In a veiy 
rliort j'inie Dr. Davenal felt almost siifVocated with (he al-mo.^phere 
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(►f llie room. JIo had had many a hattlo with this same Mrs. Scott 
over the heate<t rof>ms sJic lov’ud to indulge in, but ho luid not 
contjucrod yet. 

11 was not mucli more than half-past four when the doctor was 
bcclconed out of the room. He was wanted downstairs. There 
stoo<l Julius Wild, .and Mr. Julius Wild was in as great a heat 
with mulling as Dr. Da venal was with that hcate<l atmosphere 
h1)( >vo. 

“ I have })ccn about, everywhere, sir, trying to find yon,” he 
liegan, out of breath. “At last T bethought my^olf of asking your 
coachman at the stables if he knew, .and he said you were at Mr.s. 
Hcott’s. You are wanted in the accident-ward, sir, as 4 nckly as 
you can got there.” 

“ What has come in ? ” iiupiired Dr. Davcnal.* 

“ A y()ung man fell on his head from the very top of that scaf¬ 
folding in High Street, sir. It is a dreadful case, and the house- 
.surgcuii does not think ho can be saved, oven with the operation. 
The top of the head is ci-uslied in. Mr. Derry and Dr. Ford and 
some more are there, but they wLsli for you.” 

Dr. Davenal did not delay a moment. In a case of real necessity 
he threw aside all thouglit of himself. If human skill could sjivo 
the life of this poor young man, he knew that his could, and ho 
knew that jjorliajis Jiis was the only li.and in TIallingliam which 
could successfully cfirry through the cj’ilical and ilelicate ojjcration 
he suspected must be perbmued. 

He had no great-coat with him, and ho started olf at once with 
Julius Wild, heated as ho was. The rain beiit against him in ai<u'- 
• ront, for it poured now; the ivind whirled itself in eddies about, 
him. No umbrella could stand against it; one which the doctor 
had bc»rrowed fr« >in IVIrs, Scott’s hall was turned inside out ere he 
had taken many stei)s. 

“ A rough night, sir,” remarkod the young embryo surgeon, a.s 
ho kept by bis side. 

“ It is that,” said Dr. Davcnal. 

Away thvy splashed through the muddy pools in the streets. It 
W'fts (juite dark iu>w, and the gas lamps only served to mislead their 
eyesight in the haste they had to make. Thoi’o could be no waiting 
to pick their way. The Infirmary was at a considerable distance 
from Mrs. Scott’s, and ere they reached it the cold had struck to one 
of them. That one was not Julius Wild, ‘ 

When they came in view of the Infirmary, Julius Wild ran for- 
wai-d to give notice that the doctor approaching. Two or three 
of the medical men wore in the great hall looking out for him; 
Mark Cray was one of them. News of the accident had travelled 
in the town, and the surgeons attached to the Infirmary wore' 
collecting there. 

“ We beg.an to despair of you,” cried Dr. Ford, “and there’s no 
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timo to be lost. I was just recommending Mr. Cniy t<i l^e the r»no 
to officiate.’’ 

Dr. Davenal turned his e 3 ’^o with an eager glance on Maih Cray 
ore the words had well left Dr. Ford’s lips. - The look, the warning 
conveyed in it, was involuntary. Had Mark actually acceded to the 
rect)mmondation, the hK)k could scarcely have been sterner. Mark 
coloured under it, and his thoughts wont back to Lad}' Oswald, 
^"evor, in Dr. Davenal’s j)resenc(!, must ho attempt to tiy his skill 
again. 


CHAPTER KXVriT. 

TUn r.AST MRiyj'INf!. 

’I’ln-: night’s work told on Dr. Davenal. The soaking rain, I lie 
I liilling wind, aftiT Mr.s, )Scott’s heated room, had done its work. 
’Pho next daj' he was visiblj' ill. Sara nol-ioed it, and beggoil him 
not to go out. 

“Not go (Hit, child 1 T must go out.” 

“ Hut 3 'ou are not in a state for it. 1 am sure j’ou arc ill.” 

“ I caught cold last night. It is nothing more, and will pass oft’ 
in a daj' or two.” 

“ Yes, if you will nurse j'oursclf. Not if jnu go ou(, and make it 
Avorsc. 

“ L Jiav'e iicA’cr niinscd myself all my life, Sara. A doctor has n.‘i. 
lime for it. AVhat would become of my patients ? ” 

He went out to his carriage, then waiting for him. The close 
(•arriage to da,y. Bright as the day wns—for the Aveather had 
cliangcd—it Avas the clo.so carriage that had been ordered round by 
the doctor. 

“ Is the master ill, I AA'onder?” thought Roger, Avhen he found it 
Avas only to pay the daily round of visits. 

As the doctor went out at tho gate it liajApcncd that O.swald Cray 
Avas piissing. And Mr. Oswald Cray quite started Avhoii he saw 
Dr. Davenal, so great Avas thp change in him. 

It was impossible for either of them to jiass the other, had the.y 
ao wished it, without being guilty of ab.soltito rndene.ss, and they 
stopped simult;^neonsl 3 ^ 

“You are ill, Dr. Davenal!” exclaimed OsAvald, sjteakiiig im- 
fiulsively. 

“Middling. 1 have a cold hanging about me. M e have had 
"some bad w'cather hero.” 

it cannot bo denied that Dr. Davenal’s tone and nianne]’ 
betrayed a coldness never yet offcretl to Oswald Craj'. Ocnerous 
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man though ho was hy jiatiiro, as little prone to take otloncc as 
most people, he did think tliat Oswald Cray's conduct had been 
uiijustiliahlc, and lie could not help showing his souse of it. 

They stood a moment in silence, Oswald marking the ravages 
illness «u’ sonu'thing else had made on the doctor’s face and form. 


llis ligiiro was drooping now, his face Mras careworn; but the 
sickness appeared to be more of mind than of body. Unfortunately 
those miserable susjticions instilled into Osw^ald Cray’s brain arose 
now with redoubled foj*ce. and a question suggested itself—could 
anything except remorse change a man as he had ehaagf'd, in so 
short a .sj>aee of time '! 

“You are a stranger now, Mr. Oswald Cray. What has kcj^ 
yo^l from u,s ? ” 

“The last time T tidied you were Jill out '{ ” he .‘inswcred st>me- 


what evasn yly. 

“And you could m»t call again I As you ]»lcasG, (tf course,” 
contiiiuc«l Iho doctor, as Oswald’s f.ace took ii somewhat repellent 


turn, and the Oswald pride became i-atlier too conspicuous. “T 
had wished to say a word or two to y<m with regard* to the will 
made by Lady Oswald ; l»ul [)erbaps you do not care t<* hear it.” 

“ Anything that you, or 1, or any tnio else can say, will not alter 
the will. Dr. Davonal. And it does not in the least concern me,” 


“ Ilut I iliink you ai'e vosentiiig it in your heart, for all that.” 
Ah, wluit crt>ss-])urposes they were at I Oswald bad not resented 
thill' ; .and all his pride i‘<we up to boiling point at being accused of 
it. lie had deemed th.at. tf* make Dr. Diiveiiid the inheritor was 


unjust to the nifphews of Lady Oswiihl, iiiid lie li;ul felt for them ; 
^’uit he hiid not I'curuUnl it, even at hciirt.. Ho sjioke the litoral 
truth when he said it was a matter that did not concern him. If 


the cloud of mtsiipprehension hctweeii them could only have clearod 
itself aw.ay ! 

“ Will you he kiiul emmgli to understand mo once; for all, Dr. 
Davenal '' " ho liauglitily Siiid. “ Lady Oswald’s money, either be¬ 
fore her do.ath or ;ifter it, never was, nev^er could be, iiny concern 
of mine. Ldo not eliiim a right to give so much as .an opinion u]>on 
her acts in reg:wd to it; in bict I have no such right. Dad she 
olinsen to fling the money into the sea, she might have done so, for 
any wish of mine u]jon the point, J felt a )a.ssing sorrow for the 
Stephensons when 1 s;iw their disa[»})oiiitment, hut I jlid not permit 
myself to judge so f.ir as to say that Lady Oswald had done wrong. 
It was no aftair of mine,” he emphatically added, “and I did nob 
make it one.” 


In sjute of llis imjirossivc denial, Dr. Davenal did not believe 
Iiim. Otherwise, whence the haught. resentment visible in, 
every line of his features ? Whence his studied absence from the 
housse, llis altogether slighting behaviour ? Dr. Davenal made one 
more (‘il'ort at concession. 
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“ I can assure yo\i that I resented the will—if 1 may so put it. 
I resented it for the Stoj)honsons’ sake, and felt myself a ii-iurjier. 
Nothing would liavc induced mo to accept tliat money, and ste]>s 
are being taken to refund every sliilling of it to the Stephensons.” 

“Ah,” remarked Osw^ald, “ J heard something of the sort. Had 
it been willed to me 1 sliould have done the s^ime. ” 

He held himself ligidlj'^ erect as he said it. There w^as no un¬ 
bending of the lu-ow, no faint smile to break tlie haughty cuiTt! of 
tlie lip. That poisonous hint dropj^ed by Neal—that the nmney 
was iihout to be resbu’ed through fmr —was uncomfortably present 
ti; Oswald then. Dr. Davenal saw that the resentment, wliatever 
its cause, w'as immovable, and he stopped into his carriage without 
shaking hands. * 

“ Oood-inorning to you, Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

And then reaction sot-in in Oswald Cray’s mind, and he began to 
blush for his discourtesy. The careworn face, the feeble form, 
haunted him throughout the day, and he began to jv,sk himself, 
what if all his premises were wnmg - if appearances and Neal’s tale 
had been deceitful - if he had done the doctor grievous ill in his 
heart! Tt was hut the reaction, 1 say, the repentance arising from 
liis own haughty discourte.sy, which he felt had been more ofl'en- 
sively jmmiiiicnt than it need have been ; but it clung to him for 
hours, haunting him in all tlu' business that he had to transiict. 

It was somewhat strange that just Avhen this new feeling was 
upon him he should encounter Sara Davenal. They met in a lonely 
spot—the onee-famed graveyard at the back of the Abbey. 

His business for the day over, ()swald Cray was going to pay a 
visit to Mark and his wife. He w'as nearer tlie hack of the Ahbejtk 
than the front, and, ignoring ceremony, intended to enter by the 
small grated door, a relic of the old Abbey, which divided the 
gr.iveyard from one of the long Abbey pa.ssages. In passing the 
tombstone already mentioned, (X^wald turned Ids eyes upon it. In 
the bright iiuxudiglit —for never had the moon been brighter—he 
could almost trace its letters. The next moment a noise attracted 
Ids attention ; it w'as the closing of the grated door, '^’liere stood 
Sara Davenal. She had stayed with Mrs. Cray later than she 
intended, and v/as liastening homo Ui dinner: in leaving the Abbey 
by this back entrance a few minutes were saved. 

They met face to face. Sara’s heart stood still, and her counte¬ 
nance changed from white to red with emotion. And Oswald ?— 
All the love that he had been endeavouring to suppress returned in 
its dcciiest force. 

All, it is of no use ! Try as we may, wo cannot avert the laws of 
nature; we cannot bend them to our own will. In spite of the 
’previous resolutioiis of weeks forget her, Oswald Cray stood 
there knowing that he loved her above everything on earth. 

“ How are you, Sara ? ” 

Oswald Cray. 


13 
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Ho put out liis liiiiul in ciilm solf-powscssioii; he spoke the sf Jutn- 
tiou (quietly; but as Sara looked in his face she knew that his 
agitation was not in reality loss than hers. She said, a few confused 
words in exjdanation of her being there at tliat ln^ui% and alone. 
On calling that afternoon she had found Oarolino not well, and had 
stayed with hei* to the last uionient, as Mark was in the country. 

Tlien for a wdiolo minute there ivas silence. IVrhaps neither 
cutf‘/d speak. I&lara put an cud tcj it by turning tow'ards the gate. 

“You wdll let me see you home, as you are alone ? ” 

“Jio, thank you,’’she answered. “There is nothinfr to harm 
mo. It is as light as day.” 

Ho did not press it. He seemed half paralysed with iiidecisi<,n. 
Siira wished him good-night, and he respcuided to it, and once more 
shook hands, mechanically. 

Ikit as she ^VMS g<»ing through the gate, she turned to ask a 
(picstion that had occurred U) her. Due moment longer, and he 
has arrested her progress. 

“ 1’hore are two (jr three books at our hon.se belonging to you,” 
she said. “ What is to be done Avith them ? Shall they lie sent to 
‘The Apple Tree’r’ 

Tfo caught her hfinds ; lie drew her from the gate into the bright 
moonlight, lie could not let her go Avithoiit a word of explanation ; 
the cruelty of visiting Uj»oiii her her father’s sin was very present to 
him thcji. 


“Arc Ave to part thus for ever, Sara V' 

Suj’cly that question was oniol ! It Avas not she Avho had insti¬ 
tuted the parting ; it was himself. She did not so much as knoAv 


fits cause. 


“May Avo not meet once in a Avay, as friends?” he continued. 
“I dare not ask for nuiro now.” 


That ho loviid her still was all too evident. And Sara took 


courage to murmur forth a(|uosti<jn. In those moments of agitation 
the cold couventitmalitics of the world jire sometimes set aside. 


“ What has been tlie matter ? How have avc offended you i " 

“ Few have not offended mo,” ho ansAvevod, his agitation aluio.st 
iiTeprcssiblo. “ I love you nuu’c than J over did, this one moment 
of meeting has proved it to jnc. I could lay d()wn my life for you, 
Sara ; 1 could sacrifice all, save honour, fcjr you. And you i You 
have not changed ?—you love me still ? ” 

“Yes,” .she gasped^unable to deny the truth, tob miserable to 
care to suppress it. 

“ And yet we must pjiit; wc musl. go forth on our separate paths, 
stiiving to forget. But avIiou our lives shall end, ISara, avo shall 
neither of us have loved another as avo Im'e noAV.” 


Her very heart seemed to'groAA’' cold ; the fiat AViis all too plainly 
expressed. Biif. she stood there quietly, w.aiting for more, her 
hand in liis. 
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“1 would have forfeited half niy future life, I would have -^^dveu 
all its success to be able to call you mine. The blow ui^oii mo has 
boon very bitter, ” 

“What, blow ? ” .she iiiiirmurod. 

“I cannot tell you,” he cried, after a .struggle. “Not to you 
can I sj)eak of it.” 

“Ihit you must,” she rejoined, the words breaking from her iii 
her agony. “ You liave said too much, or too little.” 

“J have—Ileavdu helj) me ! Can you not gues.s what it is that 
has eau.sed tliis ?” 

“1^ - 0 ,” she falteml; but even as the word left her li^'S Ihere 
ro.se up befoT'o her the, secJ'et of that di-eaclful night—^^ith the sus¬ 
picion that Oswald had in- .some iiiiaccoiiniribie manner become 
cogni.sant of it. 

"‘1 loved you as 1 believe man never yet loved, Sarg,; 1 looked 
foiA\ard to yeans of hai>]>iiiess with y<)u ; I expoeted you to bo my 
wife. And—and—I cannot go on ! ” he broke oil'. “ I cannot speak 
of this to you,” 

The tears were rolling dovn her ]>alo faee. “You mu.st not 
leavi^ mo in sn.s])en.se, Oswald. It may be better for both that you 
should .s])eak oid freely.” 

Ye.'s, it might be l)etter for both ; at any rate, ho felt that no 
clioicc was left to him now. Hu drew nearer in her and lowered 
li’.s voice to a whi.sper, 

“ Is tlioie no—Heaven pardon me for speaking the word to you, 
Sara! - disgr.icoful .secret :ittaclnng now to-to your family'/ One 
wliich 'would render it impossible for a man of honour to — ” 

He wo>dd iu)t say more ; he had said enough, and ho felt llitT* 
words t() his heart’s core. Whatever pain they may have bi ought 
to luT, tluiy indicted tenfold moi’o upon him. With a low ciy, she 
Ikmg h(',r hands before he)' face. 

“ is it s<», Sar;i / ” 

“ It is. How did you he.-ir of it, ? ” 

“ The whi.sper came to me. yume peoidc might —might— call it 
nnirder.” • 

“No, no ! ” she broke forth in her ]>ain. “ It sui'ely was not so 
had {IS tliJit. I'hcy kept the dctjiils from mo, OswjJd ; hut it could 
not hiwe been so bjid as thiat.” 

The words fe.ll on his heart like an icc-h<tlt. Ihiconsehnisly to 
liimself he hiufbeen hoping that .she might iHsprovo the bile. For 
that pur}>ose he luid ■whispered to her of the worst; but it seemed 
tluit slie could not deny it. It was quite enough, and he quitted 
the subject abruptly. 

“(Jod bless you, my darling, for ever iiud for ever,” he said, 
taking her hands in his. “ I do not respect or love you less ; but 
I cjiniiot—J cannot—you know wdiat I would sjiy. It is a cruel 
fate upon me, as upon you; and for the present, for boi'h our 
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HHkos, it may he hotter that our patliH in life should lie apart. 
After awhile we may moot again, as friends, and continue so 
tJiroughout life.” 

The tears had dried on her face, as it \Vfis lifted in the moonlight, 
its exi>rcssion one living agony. But there was no resentment in 
it; on the contraiy, she fully justified him. ITor hands lingered 
in his with a farewell pressure, and she strove to re-echo the 
blessing he had given. 

They parted, each going a different way. Oswald Cray, in no 
mood for the Ahhcy now, struck off towards “The A:)T)le Tree” ; 
Sai’a, drawing her veil over her face, went on to her home. 

And so the dream was over. The dream which she liad i-'tig 
been unconsciously cherishing of w’hat a meeting botw'cen them 
might bring about, was over ; and Sara l)avenal had been rudely 
awakened to stern reality. 


CHAPTEU XXIX. 

nrCK’s hETTKilS. 

The w'holo night after the meeting in the Abbey graveyard with 
Oswald Cray, Sara lay awake, striving to battle with lier pain. It 
was very hard to hear. She knew n«;w the cause of his absenting 
'TiimselP ; and she knew that they W'erc lost to each other f«)r ever. 
Tt is the worst pain that a w^<mian can be called upon to endure ; no 
subsecpient tribulation in life can equal its anguish. 

Ton times iu the night she prayed for help—for strength to 
hear, and live through, her mind’s troulde. She did not j>ray 
that it miglit be taken from her ; that w^as hopeless ; she knew that 
weeks and mouths must elapse before even the first edge of the 
misery woifld lose its sharpness ; that years must roll on before 
tiMnquillity could come. 

She did not blame Oswald Cray. She believed tliat that uidiappy 
secret, of the precise nature of which she was yet in ignorance, had 
become known to him^: Iiow, she could not coiijoctc;re. Perhaps 
he knew it in all its terrible details- and that these were terrible, 
she doubted now less than ever. Were they not—ay, she fully 
believed it !—shortening her father’s life ? What had been that 
awful w'ord spoken by Oswald Cray ?—^though she could not believe 
it to 1)0 so l)ad as tliat. Hut she knew that it was something to 
bring disgrace and danger in its train ; and ‘she fully justified 
Oswald Ciiiy in the step he had taken. Still she thought that he 
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should have conic to her at the first ou^tset and plainly said, Such 
and such a thing has come t<i my knowledge, and therefore wo must 
part. He liad not done this ; he had left her for wrecks, to the slow 
torture of suspense. And yet that very suspense wms more tolerable 
than the cerbiinty ntiw^ arrived at. Oh, the dull dojid jiain that 
lay on her heart!—never for a long, long while to be lifted 
from it. 

She strove to reas<in calmly with herself ; she essayed to mark 
out what her future coiir.se should be. She knew that there was 
nothing for it at present but to bear her burden and hide it from 
the w'orld. But she would do her duty all the same, Heaven 
helping her, in all the relations of life. She would strive nobly.to 
bike her full part in life’s battle, whatever the inward struggle. 

There is no doubt that in that night of tribulation she looked at 
the future in its very darkest aspect. It was well, pcrha]>8, that it 
should be so, for the horizon might clear a little as she went on. 
'J’hat f)swald Cray would in time marry, she had no right to doubt 
—a word or two of his had almost .seemed to hint at it; man forgets 
more easily tlian woman. 

Tow'ai'd.s morning she dropped into a heavy sleep, and slept 
longer 'than usual. This caused her to be late in <lressing, and 
brouglit upon her the re])roof of punetual Miss Bettina. She 
looked at herself in the glass ere she went down ; at her pale face, 
her heavy eyelids ; hoping, trusting they w'oiild escajx) t)l)sorvation. 
What a liaj)py thing it is that others cannot read our faces as wo 
read them ! 

Miss Bettina w'as at the hcfid of the breakfast-table. »Shc was 
suH'ering from a cold ; but, ill or well, slic w'as sure to be at lier* 
post: and Dr. Davenal stood at tlie fire, his elbow on tlie mantel¬ 
piece, his foroheml bent on his hand. 

Sara, went uji to him, and ho seemed to rouse himself from a 
reverie as ho kissed her. She noticed how' ill he looked. 

“Papa, 1 am sure you are wome I ” 

“ I don’t feel very well, child.” 

“ If you would only .slay at home for a day or two and nurse 
yourself! ” 

“Ah 1 I have not time for that. 'I’hcro’s a great d('al of illiichs 
about, and my patients must not be neglected.” 

“ Mark Civy can attend to them.” 

“To the light citses he could. IS’ot the Serious ones ; 1 would 
not trust them to him.” 

“ Not trust tliem to him ? ” echoed Sara. 

The surprised tone aroused Dr. Davenal ; he had too heedlessly 
.sp<»ken out his tlioughts. “People dangerously ill have naturally 
more confidence in ’me than in a young man, ” he said, by way of 
removing the impression his avowal might have made. 

They took their places at the breakf^ist-table, neither of them 
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able to cat; the doctor frfun aickiicsa of for he was really ill ; 
Sara from sickness of mind. ” 

“ Aunt Bettina, 1 tell i>aj)a ho ought not to go out to-day.” 

“Not going out to-day ?” repeated ]\Iisa Bettina. “ Why not? 
Wliat’s he going to do, then ? ” 

“ 1 say he oiiglit not to go out. Ho is not well enough.” 

Miss Bettina hoard. She raised her eyes an<l gaz(»l at the doctor. 
It was iin])oHHi]>]e not to see that he lo()ked ill. 

“What’s tile matter witli 3 'ou, Bielmrd ! ” 

“It is only a cold,” said the doctor. “It has seiil'd hero,” 
touching his chest. 

“That's just where mine is settling,” grimly returned Amd, 
UHtina. 

“ Papa’s eating nothing,” said iSara. 

“As if 1 eouhl eat, with a sore chest! ” I'etorted Miss Bettina, 
mistaking tlie words, as usual. “It seems that no one’s eating 
this morning ; not even you. Toast was made to be eaten, Miss 
Sara Davenal, not to be w.icJerully enmd'le<l. T siipiKise //o>( liave 
not a cold ^ ” 

Sara htjlped lierself to fresh loasi, ajid Irieil to e.it it. as she best 
could. Anything to es(‘apc parlieiilar t)!),sei v;ition. 

“I wonder l)ow Mrs. t-riiy i.s this morning^” she pivsontly 
t» 1 »si'rv(‘d, having i-ansacked liei' [n-.iiiis for a sultjeel.. 

“Oswald (Iray! \Vh^ shenid \'()U UMiidei- how lie is'' l:> jie 
ilW” 

“ I said Mrs. Bray, Jiiint and she v, uuhl have given mueh to 
hide the bright, hlusli the other name hVonglit to her taeii. “ 1 told 
^•ou last evening Caroline was not well. J thinkyou always niist;ikc 
what I say. ’ 

“No, J don’t mistake. But you have fallen into a liabit of 
speaking iinlistinctly. My belief is, you did say Oswald Cray. Ho 
is in town,” added Miss Bettina, r.s if the fact strengthened her 
statement. 

“ Yes, lie is in town,” assented Sara, for her aunt was .staring so 
fixedly at luir th.it she felt obliged t<) siiy something. “.\t least ho 
was in town yesler<lay.” 

“Where did you see him, f:5ara ? ” asked the doctor. 

“ T mot him a.s I wavs leaving the Abbey ’ ist evening, papa,” she 
replied, not dating to look up. ^ 

“J met him yesterday also,” olwerved Dr. Davenal. “Ho was 
passing tlie gate hero just as I was about to step into the carriage. 
He is a puzzle to mo.” 

Miss Bettina bent her ear. “ What’s a jmzzlc to )^ou, doctor ? ” 

“Oswald Cray is. I had the very highest opinion of that man.. 
I could have answered for his being the soul* of honour, one al¬ 
together above the petty prejudices of the world. But he has lost 
^ caste iu my ej’es,” 
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“ Jfc’s his j)ri(le tliat's in fault,” cried Miss Jiettina. “ I-Io’s the 
pioudcst luan living, old Sir Pliilip of Tlionidykc oxcopted. ’ 

‘‘ What has his pride to do with it? ” returned the doctor. “ I 
sliould say rather his selfishness. He has chosen to take umbrage 
at Lady Oswald’s having left her nioncy to me ; and very foolish it 
was of .her, poor thing, to do it. l>ut why ho should visit his 
dis]»loasure-” 

“lie has not taken umbrage at tliat, papa,” interrupted Sara. 

“Yes, he has,” said Dr. Jlavcnal, “1 spoke to him ycsteiday 
of (lie will, and ho declined in the im»st abrupt manner to liear 
an;,thing of the inatt<'r. Ilis tone in its haughty eohbiess v\art 
almost insulting. Why lie .should ha\e t;iken it up so cavalierly, J 
cannot conceive.’’ 

Sara remained silent. Sim did not again dare to dissent, lest 
1)]'. Daveiial should (piestioii her more clo.sely. Kar hotter lei- it bo 
thought that Oswald Cray had taKen uiuhrage at the drsjiosal of the 
]ii‘operty, tliaii that the real truth sliould be known. 

“ f suppose Oswald Cray felt hurt at; not being left executor to 
the will,” Siigcly rmuai'ked Miss IVttina. “ .\.s to the money, 1 
iie\er will bclune that he, wit-Ii his inde])endent spin’I., wanled 
that.” 


“Mo w'ants his indi'pemleut sjiirit .shaken out of Jiim, if it is to 
show' itself in (hi.s ollensivo manner,” was the doctor’s severe remark. 
“ What did ho sa^ lo you, S,ii*a . 

“Say-{” slie stammered, the remcnibraiico of what had really 

boon said bctaveeii thorn (jcourring startlingly to her. 

Dr. Daveiial noted the hesitating words, tlio flushed checks; and 
a doubt wliiciJ liad oiice* hefin’e liseii up within liim, ro.so again nev.,, 
lint he let. it pass in silence. 

“ D<ic.s he intend to come hero again, Sara?” asked Miss Dettima. 

“J don’t know, aunt,” wa.s poor Sara’s answer. “ I-suppose he 
will come again some time.” 

And ill truth she did suyiposo liuivould come again “ some time,” 
wlioii the yiain of their scyiaration .should have worn aw’ay. 

Sara hastily ipiitted her scat as she spoke, throwing, down a fork 
with tlio movement, and wont to the wiiidoiv". 

“ What’s the matter'(” exclaimed Miss Bctlina. 

“The postman, aunt.” 

“ The postman I ” ocliooil Miss Ijottina, sharply, w'ondoring wliat 
possessed her niece tliatmoiiiiiig. “ If it is-the yiostman, you need 
not fly from the breakfast-talJe in tliat way, nyisetting the things ! ’ 

“O yiapa,” cried Sara, tuniing round, unmindful of the i-eproof 
ill her tiiush of oxcitoment, “ 1 do think here are letters from Edward! 
Some mail must be in, for the man has an unusual number of letters 
in his hand, and aomc <>f them look like foreign ones.” 

She turned from the window, and stoo<l gazing at the door. 
But no letters apyioarcd. The po.stman went out again with his 
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quick step, and Sara, feeling grievously disa})p(>inted, returned 
slowly t(j her seat. 

Has he gone ? ” presently asked the doctor. 

*‘0 yes, pajMi. Ho is half-way down the street hy this time. 
He came, 1 suppose, for the servants.” 

“ He didn’t ring or knock.” 

“ No. He seemed to go straight to your consulting-room win¬ 
dow. Pcriiaps Neal is there, putting tJic room to rights.” 

lJut Dr. Da venal did not rest so easily satisfied. ^Te opened the 
door and called down the passage in an imperative voice. 

“Neal! Are there no letters ?” 

Neal came gliding into the room from his pantry, two letters in 
hi^ hand. 

“Why did you not bring them in at once?” somewhat sternly 
asked the doctor as he took them, certjiin i)ast suspicions regarding 
Neal and sudh missives arising forcibly to his mind. 

‘ ‘ I was looking for my waiter, sir : 1 have mislaid it somewhere. 
Oh, T left it here, T see.” 

The silver waiter was on a side-table ; not at all where it ought 
to be ; as if it had boon jnit down heedlessly and forgotten. Neal 
t<X)k it up and retired. It might have been, as he said, that the 
delay was caused by looking for it, and by that only; and Dr. 
Daveiml, more inclined to be charihiblo than suspicious, thought 
no more of the matter. 

In the keen disappointment whiih had come over him, he 
almost lost sight of other things. Noitlujr of tlie two letters was 
from his son ; and he liad so fully expected to hear froin liim by 
tJ^e present mail. 

Sara’s heart was beating. “ Are they not from Edward, ])apa ? ” 

'Phe doctor shook his head as hts laid them down. “Tlieyai’c 
both from Dick, I expect. His holiday letters.” 

The two letters w'ere ro.siioctivoly adtlrossed to Miss Davenal, and 
Miss Sam Davenal. The address to Miss Davenal bore evident 
marks of care in the writing ; it was a clear, regular hand, though 
easily recoguiaable as a schoolboy’s. The address to Sara was a 
scrawl scarcely legible. Upon opening her own letter, Sara found it 
beautifully written. Until she came to its close she Iiad no sus¬ 
picion but that it was really written lo herst’f ; she supposed it to 
be a sort of general holiday letttu', written by a master and copied 
by the wln>le school. • 

“Mv DKAR AND RESPECTED ACNT AND RELATIVES, 

“As the joyful epoch of Christmas approaches, marking the close 
of another half-year, we feel how valuable is that time which the 
best of us are only inclined regard too lightly. Yet 1 hope it 
will be found that I have not wholly wasted the share of it bestowed 
on me, but have used it to the Ixsst of my power and abilities. 
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When you witness the progress made in each branch of my ’various 
stu<lies, to which I have earnestly and assiduously devoted niy days 
and hours, J trust that you will find cause to deem I liavo been no 
thoughtless pupil, but have done my best to merit your favour and 
the approbation of my masters. Tn Greek eapecially—to whicli 
Dr. Keen saw fit to promote me at Midsummer—f flatter myself 
you will be satisfied with my advancement: it is a delightful study. 

“Deeply sensible of the inestimable value of the talents en¬ 
trusted to me, anxious that not one of them should lie fallow through 
fault of mine, it has been ray constant and earnest endeavour to 
improve them, so that they may be turned to j>r(ditable use in the 
after-business of life. Hy industrj^ by pci'severanco, and by un¬ 
flagging attention J liave striven to make pi’ogress, and 1 may say 
that it is wdth regret I ])art with my belove<l stndic.s, even for a 
temporary period. 

“ 1 am desinal to present Dr. Keen’s compliments to you and my 
uncle, and to convey to you t he intelligence that our winter recess 
will commence on tlic lOtli of this month, on wliich day I and 
Leopold shall hope to return to Hallingham, and to meet you in 
good health. Leo]K)ld scnsi])ly regrets that he will not be able 
this year to write you his vacation letter : it is a great disappoint¬ 
ment to liim. He has had a foster on the thiimh of his right hand ; 
it is getting better, but still j)ainful. He ]>egs to offer his 
alfectionate duty to your.solf, my umio, Sara, and Mrs, Cray. 
And trusting you will accept the same from me, 

“ r am, my dear Aunt, 

“ Your most sineerci and respectful .NTophoAv, 

“JilCHAUD JOHX DaVENAI.. '** 

“Miss Davenal." 

A smile stole across Sara’s feafnros at the W'ordiiig (jf the lei ter, 
so unlike Dick, and she turned over the envelope. 

“ Yes, ‘ Miss Sara Davenal! ’ Dick has nuido a mistake in tlie 
adilress. Tt is written to you, Aunt Bcttina.” 

r5ut Miss Bettina’s eyes wxre glued to her own letter, which she 
held open before her. Her lij)s h.'wl drawn in omimiusly. 

“ Is it the Indiday letter, Sara ? ” asked the doctor, 

“ Yes, papa : Richard’s. But it is not written to me.” 

Dr. Daven;^! took iij) the letter. Its writing, almr>st as beautiful 
as copper-plate, w'as as easily re;wl as a book : Master Richard iiimst 
have taken the greatest pains with it. Miss Davenal’s was not so 
easily read, for it seemed to have been dashed off with a skew'or. 
She threw it on the table in considerable temper when she came t<i 
the end, and laid her hand solemnly upon it. 

“Dr. Davenal, if you do not return this letter instantly to Dr. 
Keen, I shall. It is a disgrace to have come out of any respectable 
school.” 
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“ Who is it from ? ” qucstionod the doctor in sur[>i’iso. 

“Who is it from ?-“h-oiM tli;it wicked ncj[)lie\v of yours—Dick. 
And you to cncour;igo hijii I ’’ she added, directing her &evero glance 
at Sara. “ It is meant, J suppose, f(.)r you.” 

Tn point of fact, Master Dick Davonal liad misdirected his 
letters, stmding his holiday letter to Sara, and one intcndcil ex« lii- 
sively for Sara’s eyes to his aunt. Dr. Daveiud, in some enriosity, 
drew" towanls him the offending letter. 


“DjSA't Old (Itkl, 

“ We come home the end of next week liiirray ! old Keen .'as 
foi; keeping us till tlie w'eek after and shouldn’t Ave liavc turned 
rusty but its all tlxeil now, the lOtli is the joyful day aiul on the 
lotli we mean to have a boiilii'e out (d bounds and slumldnt avo like 
to burn up tjl our books in it you cant think luuv siek we are of 
them. Jopper says hed gh’e all his tin for next half if books and 
studies liad never been invcufc'il aiid line sure I AAandd, I hate 
learning and that's the truth and I haveul. tried to get on a bit fori 
know its of no use trying, Onvik's horrid, and our greak master is 
an aw'fulstiiik .and keej>.s u.^ to it lilt we fi'el lit lo biifftt liim its the 
most hateful boi ht'riiig ]aii>';ui(1ge von erm imagine and I .sh;dl never 
master a line of it anil if it wereiit for eribs 1 sl’ould get a caiieing 
I'Very day, Latin was bad (aioiigfK, ])ul grecak ea)*.s it. Wi'all got into 
a roAV AA*hich I’ll tell ytm abouf. A\]ien 1 come home ami Ave had onr 
WeiLsday and Saturday holiday.s stojie.l bu' tliree AV'oeks, it Avas all 
tlirew the Avriting mastei’ a sliokking .sneek win.) comes four ilaj's a 
week and found out soiiietliing and took and told Keen lait Aveli.ivc 
‘rt'erveil him out, wo Inivo had souu! good game.s this half taking 
things together aiid if w'c could berry our books and never do 
.anotiier lesson Keens bouse Avouldut ho so bad, Ja'o ami some moi-e 
of ns were trying to avtcucIi ojioii farmer Cliipps .stable to get at his 
poney when he ran a rusty iiale into liis thnmb, oLl clupp was off' 
to a cattle fair by rail and avo knew hed be none the wiser if avo 
exercized the policy u]> and doAvn the common, and a jolly time of 
it 1 can tell AVO had mdy avc couldnt liml the saille, well leos 
thum got bficl and he hasnt been abed to write for over so long and 
lies uncomon glad of it now for it saves him his holiday letter, 1 
had to Avrifcc mine tiA'e times over before it di<l and I nearly flung 
it in the lire before Keens face, 1 newer Avas so sick of anything in 
my life, its going to aunt Bett this time Keen said it w'ent to unch' 
Richard at luid-summor, good-buy till next Aveek darling Hara love 
to Carry and mind yt>u get a jolly lob of mince pies ready for us. 

“Dick Davenal. 


“p. s. hows old Betts deafness, its so cfild we hope all the ponds 
will be frozen to ice tomorroAv. ” 
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Dr. Drtvenal l)iirst into a fit of laughter. 'I’lio oontra.'i^ l)C't\vi.'t’n 
the geniiinc boy's letter and the formal one dictated l),y the inasler 
was BO rich. Miss Davenars brow wore its heaviest frown : the 
letter was bad enough altogether, but the insult tt) herself, the 

old Bett,’’ could not bo forgiven. 

“I’ll liavc this letter sent back, Dr. Davcnal.” 

“Tush, Bettina ! Seiul it back, indeed! W'e wore school!.oys 
and sclioolgirls oin'selves once. Wliy, what’s tJiishej'e's il)e 
postniai) c(Miiii)g in again ! Hu must have omitted to leave all 
letters.” 

It was oven so. Tiio jiosliuan by iluidverionee luid canied away 
a letter .uhliv.^^.sed to tlio house, and ]iad now come back witli it. 

But that mistake was a great piece (»f good luck for JNeal ; and 
in truth its occurring on this morning ’ua.s a singular coincidence. 
You will agree with me in saying that it was iimte a dilh'ront s<Ji t 
(»f luck from any deserved by Neal. Boor l)ick Da\ enal’s ‘‘ .snook ” 
of a writing-master could not stand for honours beside the real 
sneak, Neal. 

Neal lud not. been at Dr. Davenal’s window Avhon tlu! j)ostman 
came in the tirst time, as Sar.-i ha<l .siiruiisod ; Neal was staiuling 
in his favourite cormu* outside, amiilst the shrubs, having a mind 
lo give biinsolf an airing. It was 1*» this corner tlic }»ost.man laid 
gone, and lie delivereil three lellms into lii.s hemis. Nial carried 
them to his ]»anlry and jn'oci ciUd< to e\amino the outside with 
his usual curiosity, 'Two oi them wore tliose lie .snliseqnciitly 
carried inl<» t,he brt'alsf.ist I ooMi ; outlie thiid ho taw (he foioign 
]io.st-mark', and recognised .tin: haiidwrilmg ol' ('a])tain l)a\enal. 
And, as Neal turned this about in bis band, he became aware'r^ 
a curious fact--that it was ojieu. The envelojic was not faslenoil 
dow'n. The captain’.s seal was u])on it in w'.ax, but it did not fasten 
it. Wludber tliat young ollieer, who was given to earcle.s.sijef..s, 
had sealed it in this hisecnro mauner, or whether it- h/id oiiened 
in the trairsit, was of no consuipiunco : it was certainly not do,sod 


n< tw^ 

Tlio temptation jiroved too strong for Mr. Neal. -It lia])pencd 
tliat ho had a motive, a particular motive, apart from its orilin.ary 
curiosity, for wishing to soo the contents of this letter. He liatl 
chanced to overhear a few words spoken betw'eeii the doctor and Ids 
daughter soi^o days jircviously- -words which Neal could, as he cx- 
jiressed himself, make neither toj) iu)r tail of.; but they referred to 
(laptain Davenal, and created tlio strongest possible wish in Neal's 
mind to take a peep at the tirst letter tliat should arrive from the 
gallant officer. Neal had not seen his way to d<»ii\g this at all 
clearly; but it appeared now that fortune had graci« >usly ilroppcd 
tlio means into his hands. And the temptation ivas too strong to 
be resisted. '■" 

Hastily reasoning within himself that in all probability the 
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breakfast-room had not seen or licard the })ostmaii, as the man 
had kept on his side the garden, and had not rung tlic hell, Neal 
risked it, and carefully drew the letter from tlie envelope. 

A small thin note, addressed to Miss Sara Davenal, dro])ped from 
it. Neal was too biLsy to pick it up ; his eyes were feasting on the 
opening words of Captain Da venal’s letter to his father. 

“ Neal, are there no letters ? ” 

The voice was the doctor’s : and Neal, in an awful flutter, Imstily 
])ut the open letter and the thin one under a dish cover. There 
was no help ff>r it; he might not delay ; he dared nob ‘■ake tlie 
letter in 0 })en. So he carried in the other two in his hand, It. ^ing 
looked in vain for his waiter. 

It pas.sod off well enoiigl). Neal returned to tl)o i>antry, and 
finished the perusal of the cajjtaiii’s letter. Thou he refolded it, 
placed the note, winch he had uttf ojjened, inside as before, and 
niiiendcd the fastening with a little sealing-wax, dropped artistically 
uiiderneatii the old seal. 

He wjis at his wits’ end how to convey the letter to the doctor 
so that no suspicion might rest u])on himself. Suj)]>ress it ho dare 
not, for the postjuan co.uld liavo testiiied to its (lelivery when iii- 
ipiiries w'eie made. He w'as coming to the conclusion that the best 
way wouhl be to put it amongst the shrubs, as if he or the postman 
luul drop[>ed it;, and let some one (ind it and convey it to Dr. 
Davenal, when the postman’s knock at the hall-door aroused him. 

“ 1 don’t know how J came to ovtjrl<K)k this,” said the man, 
handing in a letter. “It had got slii)ped amongst the others 
somehow, and I didn’t find it till I was ever so far down the street. ” 

If ever Neal believed in the descent of s])eeial favours from the 
clouds, he believed in it tlien. The letter brought back by the 
])ostman was directed t.o Watson. Neal cjirried it to his ]>antry, 
di5positod the other upon his silver w'aitcr, and to<;ik it to the 
breakfast-room. 

“ How’s this ? ” cried the doctor. 

“The postman carried it aw'ay witli him, sir, by some mistake, 
he says,” answered Neal, witli a steady Umgue and iinfliiK'liiiig eye. 

' “Htupid fellow !” cried the doctor. But he spoke in a good- 
natured tone. None, save he, knew how welcome a sight was the 
handwTiting of liis son. 

And w'hcn Neal carried dtuvn tlio broakfast-tliing.H I’o coolly told 
Watson there was a letter for her lying in his pantry, which hfwl 
coiTic by the morning post, 

“\ou might have brought it down,” wns Watsc^n’s answer. 

“Bo I might,” civilly remarked Neal. “I laid it there and for¬ 
got it. ” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TIFK DO(rr()R’,S BIRTHDAY. 

CiniLSTMA.s way ov'or, and iraiiuary had como in, and was drawinjj 
to a close. 

Dr. Davenal’s state of licalth was be‘;innin" to attract atlontioii. 
It cannot bo said that absolute fears wore excited, but pcojdo s;ud 
1o each other and to him tliat he ought to take more care. Especial 
care of himself ho certainly did not take, and he seemed to take 
cold u])oii c6ld. It must not be thought that Dr. Davcnal was 
recklessly neglectful of himself. It was not that at ^ill. But he 
Avas one of the many who seemed to have an assured trust in their 
own constitution ; almost believijig their state of liealth immutiible. 
Other folk are liable to ailments, but. thn/ have no fear for them¬ 
selves. This is sometimes notably tin* case with those who have 
never experienced illness, who have ])assed an active life with neither 
ache nor pain. 

As had Dr. Davenal. Of a naturjilly good eonstitution, temperate 
in his habits, taking a good deal of exercise one way or another, 
his mind always occuiued, he did not kmnv Avhat it was to have a 
day’s illness. The givat blow which had fallen upon him in the 
death of his son told upon his mind more than ujjoii his body. If 
it had bent his .shoulders and left lines of care uiion his face, it had 
not made him ill. It w^as rescrvotl for the later calamity to dr> 
that—that teirible secret wdiose particulars n«>ne save the doctor 
knew. 'Hiat had nearly prostrated him ; it liad re-actod on the 
Ixxly ; and wdien tlie cold fastened on him the day he had hastened 
from Mrs. Scott’s to tlie Inlirmaiy, it did so for ever. 

Ho could not shake it off. Miss Davenal told him somewliat 
crossly that he kept catching cold up<)n cold ; but the doctor him¬ 
self knew that it was that first cold still hanging about’ him. Ho 
apprehended no real danger : he did not pay much attention to it.. 

ho possessed a mind at rest, ho miglit liave thought more of 
his health, but with that burden of despair weigliing h im dowui, 
what in comparison was any physical derangement i As to lying 
by, he never so much as gave it a consideration. So long as he 
could go about, ho Avould go about. He thought of others before 
himself ; ho was one Avho strove to do his duty in the sight of God; 
and he Avuuld have deemed it little else than a sin to remain indoois 
and nurse himself, Avhen fellow-creatures might be dying for want 
of his aid. It wa5 veiy easy to say other doctora might attend for 
him ; we all know how valuable in illness is the presence of the 
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physician we irmi,; aiul none in llallinghain was trusted as was 
Dr. Davenal. 

And so, l)urdonod in iniiid aiul body, lie wont about liis work. It 
is just pitssiblo tliat a birlniijlit or so’s rest uiiglit have saved him, 
but lie did not lake il. He went about his work a-s usual. Nay, 
with inoiv Ilian liis uoiited activity, for it Aias a season of much 
sickness’;!I iialliiigham, as it w:is in many other places Unit Avinter. 
Me bore <»n, noAe)* tlaggiiig ; but Jie grow weaker day by day, and 
eveiy one r*niiarkcd huiv ill tlio doctor Avas looking. No fears for 
Ids st.ato Aveir aroused indoors. Sara atiribnted all ;]»e saw amiss 
ill him to tlie hiuvlon of lliat secret, of AsJiich she had had only 
l>arlial cognisance ; ami Miss Davenal felt cross witli him. 

For I’ettina Davoiiril suspected illness neither of body nor mind. 
How sbould sbe connect tl'o lattiw witli the prosperous ])bysieian { 
She knew that he had been grieved at the gt>ing abroad of his son 
Kdward, a grief in vA'bicli she liy no means j(»ined, deeming that a 
little roughing d. out in the AVorld Avould be found wholesome for 
the indiilgi xl son and br.ive c;ii)Lain ; and she ratlier dcsjiised the 
doctor for regretting 1dm. Me was siloiit, and thin, and worn ; he 
had no a])petite ; his spirits seemed gone; she saw all this; but 
never supfiesed il. was caused by anything but the dojiartuvo of his 
soli. 

Mis Avant of ;ij»pi;tile was made the wonst grievance by Miss 
Betlina. Once before, in an unusual season of illness, the d«)etor 
had—not, perhajis, lost bis appetite, but allowed himself no time 
for meals. Aliss Ihittina believed this to be a similar ease ; bis 
jiatieiiLs \Vv;ro absorbing bisap[tctite and his miergics ; and she g.iA’e 
Idm a sound lecturing, as she might have given to Dick. Have 
what she would for the table, plain food or diuuties, it .seemed all 
one to the doctor; he aa'ouUI taste, perhaps, to please her, but be 
could not oat. 

“1 can’t lielp il. ’ho .said to her one d.iy. “I suppo.so T am 
worse than yon think for.” 

For the truth, or rather a suspiei«>u of it, had at length dawned 
on Dr. Davonal--that he wa.s more sorion.sly ill than he had allowed 
himself to ifnagine. Unfavourable s^nuptoms connected with his 
chest and lungs had bu’ccd themselves ij]Mm his notice that very 
morning, and ho asked himself what the” luoaiit, and Avhat they 
boded. Mad lie neglected himself too long ? 

It was the 24.tli of .launary, a notable day in the doctor’s house¬ 
hold, for it AA'as liis birthd;iy, and Avas alw^'iys kept amongst them- 
selvc.s. Dick and Le<» made the day a plea for the extension of 
their holidays. • The school generally re-oponed about a week 
earlier, but of course, as they told the^r uncle, tliey could not go 
back wdth his birthday so near at hand : they must stay to w'ish 
him many happy returns of it. Miss Davenal saw no reasejn in the 
plea, au\l avus scA'ore when the doctor allow'cd it - -as he alvvaj^s did ; 
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she would ucvtr keci> boyH at lioiue a siiiglo hour after schrxil 
oi>enctl. l^ut w'ith Uncle Richard to back them, Dick and Loo did 
not care f(U' Aunt Bcttina. 

Yes, it was on this 'nioining that Dr. Davcnal aw'oke to the 
serious state of liis own healMi. If what lie aiispected was true, ho 
feared he sJiould not Ix' long in this world. 

He .Slid nolliing. lie went out as usual in liis do.so carriage, 
which he liad hittcily used, and forgot not a single call. Rut ho 
.said to hiniself that 2 >ei'ha.ps in a few’ day.s, wlicn he should have 
brought thr<)Ugl», if Heaven w'illed, one or tw’o ])atientM who w’cn^ 
lying in extreme danger, he might make anaiigoments for sli^pping 
at Iiomo and nursing liimself. 

On this same day tlic doctor again saw’ O.swald Cray. He had 
occasiiJii to give .some direetion.s to Mark, mi.ssod .seeing him at the 
Infirmary, and tr>M Rf)ger to drive to the Abbey. Uixui entering, 
he found not M;irk ])ut U.swald. Osw'ald, it api)eared, had jnst 
(ailed, and was waiting for Mrs. Cray to come down. Mark was 
out. 

Dr. Davenal cheiislied no lesentment. Ho deemed th.at O.sw'ald 


Cray had behaved l);wUy to him, but he had never been of a retaliat¬ 
ing spirit, and h'ast (»f all w’a.s he incluied to it now. 

'I'ho doclor pivs.sed Oswald (’ray’s hand cordially a.s he shot»k it. 
The thought flashed <n’er him that he would make one more efflut 
towards reconciliation, A few momonfs given to comnu»ni)la(;o 
salufalions, and then ho sixikc. 

“This i.s my birthday, Mr. O.swald Ciay. Mark and Caroline 
ar(' coming to dine with ns : will 3 'ou join them {" 

“ Vfni are veiy kind. Rut J mn.d go uj) to London by the 
so\en train.” 


a W’ord of “ washing” lie Could come, or regret that he could 
m»t. The doctor noticed Lluit ; he noticixl also that his tone was 
nuu'e ]xdite than warm. Jhit lie did not j’et give him up. 

“ It may be tlie la.st liirtlulaj’1 shall see. Wo shall be glad to 
wcliaaiie you.” 

“ I liojx! you will SCO many yet; but I am (jbliged to return to 
tiiwn. Tlunik you all the same.” 

Coldly c(nirteuus still ! Dr. Davenal, wdio would not waif., as 
Mark w'as out, again offered his hand in txarting. 

“tS<mie estrangement ha,s c(une between us which 1 do not 
understand, ?dr. ().swald Cr;iy. Romomber what 1 say, should this 
be the last time we speak together, that it is you who liave to 
answer for it, not T.” 

“One w'ord, Dr. Daveual,” for the doctor w'as turning awaj’to 
regain his carriage. “Relieve at least this much, that none can 
regi’ot the esfa-aiigpinent uuu’c than 1 regret it.” 

“ [s it exi)lainahle ?” 

“Not by me,” rejilied Oswald, somewhat of his old hauteur 
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coining upon him. tie lionestly helicvetl in his heart that Dr. 
Davcnal, in saying those few words, was only acting a part. 

“ Faro you well,” .said tlio doctor a.s ho wont out. 

“Farewell,’’ repeated Oswald. And they wxtc the last words 
ever .spoken between them. 

It was a social family dinner that evening at Dr. Daveiial’s, and 
for .some of its partiikcrs a right merry one. Marlt Cray and his 
w'ifo were merry as lioart could wish., the two boys boisterou.sly so. 
Miss Da venal gracious. Sara was quiet, tlic doctor was ill, and a 
gentleman wdioiu the doctor had invited after (ksAvald Cray had 
declined, was grieving over the alteration st> conspicuously vLnblo 
in Dr. Davenal. 

This w'as the Rev, John Stejihenson. He was at Halliiigham on 
busineSvS, had called that afternoon on Dr. Davenal, and the doctor 
had pressed him to stay to diniioi'^ 

When the. cloth was removed, and Mr. Stephenson had .said 
grace, and Diek and Leo wore up to their eyes in nuts and oranges, 
Mark Cray stood in his place and made an appropriate little speech. 
Mark was fond of niaking speeclios : they wt'ro a great deal more 
to liis bi.slo than .surgical o]>erations. ffis presiuit effort lasted live 
minutes, and wound up with wishing the doctor iminy happy returns 
of the day. 

“Hurrali!" shouted Dick. “ Uncle Richard, I hope you’ll have 
a hundred birthdays yet I ” 

“ And plenty of good tilings for you to cat as tliey come round, 
eh, Dick 'i” rejoined the doctor wdth a smile. 

“Oh, of course,” cried Dick, his eyes sparkling. “It jvlways 
does come in the Christmas holidays, you know.” 

The doctor sliglitly rose from his chair, loaning with both hands 
on the table. His manner was subdued, his voice inexpressibly 
gentle ami loving. 

“My doJir friends, I thank you for your kindness ; I thank you 
from my voiy heart. 1 am not well, an<l you iinist acce[»t tho.se 
few w'ords in answer to Mark’s more elaborate speech. It may be 
the last time I shall bo here to receive your good wishes or to thank 
you for them. May Cod bless you! ” -and he raised his hands 
slowly and solemnly—-“May God bless and love you all when I 
shall be gone I ” 

The words took them utterly by surprise. Hara bent her head, 
and pressed her hamls uiion her bosom as if to prlss down the 
.sudden sobs that seemed as if they would choke her ; Dick and Leo 
stfired; Miss Bettina complacently nwldcd her acknowledgments, 
she knew not of what, for she had failed to hear; and Caroline 
looked up in wonder. Mark Cray was tl o first to speak— 

“Do you feel ill, sir ? ” 

“Not particularly ; not much more so than I have felt lately. I 
don’t think I am very well, Mark.” 
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“ You arc overworked, sir. You must take rest.” 

“ Rest may be nearer for me than wc think, Mark.” 

“O i)ai)a, don’t!” wailed Sara. “Don’t speak so, unless you 
would break my heart! ” 

Her agitfition had become uncontrollable, and the anguish had 
spoken out. Never until that moment had the prospect of losing 
her father boon brought palpably before Sara, and it was more than 
she well knew how to bear. In sjute of her natural reticence of 
feeling, of the })resence of a stranger, she could not (piitc keeji down 
her emotion. 

Miss Davenal was fiiglitcned, and somewhat indignant: she bent 
luu’ head forward. “ What on earth’s the matter with Sara ? ” 

“Hush, Aunt Bettina,” said Mrs. Cray. “Dont scold her. 
Uncle Richartl has been tfilking glpomily. He says he is ill.” 

“Ill ! of course he is ill,” ro&)rtcd Miss Bettina, who had con- 
1 rived to hear. “He won’t cat. He is out and abolit with his 
patients from morning till night, and then CiJincs iii too tired to eat 
anything. He has not swallowed a couide bf.ounces of food all this 
last week. What can lie expect but to be ” 

Mark turned to Miss Davenal. 


“ It is just what 1 .say, Miss Bettina, that tli;c doctor is overworked. 
He wants a week or two’s rest. ” . ' 

“ And what are you gof)d for if you ^^n’t contrive that he should 
have it ? ” was her anawcT’. “ T ^j,ink you might see his iiatients 
forliim.” ^ 

“ So 1 could, ” answcrcaj^^Ijii.],-, ‘ ‘ Only he w'on’t let me'. ” 

Sara’s emotion was Sju'^^bsiding : she sat very still now, her head a 
little bent. Di^I>v.(.,^.^l taken licr liand nndcr the table, for 
she sat next ^vas holding it in his. 

‘‘ ^“VAish child ! ” ho fondly whispered. 

* 1 apa, r t _if anything W'ero to hapjien to you—if you were to 
leave me alone, I should die,” was the murmured answer, 
fttfhix'usli, hush ! My darling, ytm and I are alike in the hands of 

loving Ood. ” .. r T 1 

“I met that gentleman this afternoon, that connection Dady 

Oawaild’s whom 1 saw for the first time the day of the funeral, 
spoke up the clergyman, breaking the silence which had fallen upon 

the room. “ Mr. Osw.ald Cray. ” 

‘‘ I also met 1pm, ” said the doctor. ‘ ‘ It w;wi at your house, Mark. 

I asked him to come here to-day, but he declined. 

“ He has gone back to town, 1 think,” said Mark. 

“ He said he was going.” . 

“ Did you ask him t»> dine here, Uncle Richard 1 cried Ijco. 

“ I di(i, my briy." 

* “ And wouldn’t Ito ?” rejoined Mark. 

“No. And, mind, I think he v'ouJdrt'f; although he declined 

upon the plea of having to return to town.” " • 

Oswald Cray. 
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“My! what a duffer he was! ” exclaimed Richard.^ “Did he 
know there was goii^ to be turkey and plum-puddmg i 

“ I didn’t tell him that, Dick, My impression is, that he never 
means to enter our house again,’” the doctor added in a low tone to 

“But why?” exclaimed Caroline, who .sat on the other side the 
doctor, and had caught 'the words. ‘‘ There must be something 

extraordinary at the bottom of all tins.” 

“ Never mind going into it now, Cariiio,” v^hispered the doctor. 

“ His grievance is connected with Lady Oswald’s a ill, but wo.need 

not say so before Ml’. Stephenson.” 

Sara looked up hastily, impulsive words rising to her bps; but 
she recollected herself, and bent her head again m silence. Not 
ovim to her father dared she to say that his conclusion wjis a mis¬ 
taken one. . , . 

“ ITiiclo Richard, now that I look at you, it does appear to mo 
tiiac you aitf ciraiigca^fpr the worse,” remarked Mrs. Cray. lou 
must nurse yourself, Vs Mark says. Halliiigliam would never 
understand your being ill, you know.” 

“ True,” laughed the/tlocbu’. 

Caroline Cray, seeing her uncle daily, or nearly so, had not 
perceived tlie great cha^ngo which had been gradually going on in 
him. But to Mr. Stepliensf-^n, who liad not met him since tlie time 
of Lady Oswald's deatli, it was a. 11 too jialpable ; as it had been tliat 
day to Oswald Cray. 

“Wo must not f(>rget the c.aptain t+^^o-day, doctor,” spoke up 
ftlark. “ Have you heard from him again :,V’ 

“Oh yes.” 

“ How does he like his quarters in Malta ? ” 

“ 1 am not sure that he has said. It is not of much ’,jponsequence 
whether he liked them or not. The rogimont was on lered on to 
India.” ' v 

“To India!” 

“Yes.” ^ 


It was impossible not to note the sad tone in wliich the word was 
spoken. l)r. Daveiial had begun to know that he and his son 
should never again moot on earth ; the son whom he so loved ! 

Somehow, what with one thing .nd another, that biHliday 
evening was a sadder one tlian they had been accustomed to spend. 
Mark Cray, as he walked home with his wife afterw.irds, remarked 
that it was “slow.” But no one dreamt of anything like fear for 
the docbfi', save his daughter and the Beverend John Stephenson. 

“ I otm iiGvor be sutticieutly gi’ateful to you, sir,” murmured the 
clergyman, as he wa« leaving. “ Neither can my brother. You have 
done for us what 1 believe no other man living would have done'. 
May Heaven reward you, and restore you to health and strength I ” 
‘‘I,but did my duty,” answered the doctor. “The money be- 
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longed to you, not to me. I am only glad tlicre v ere no legal 
obstacles brought up to delay the transfer. T shall always be glad 
to see you, remember, when you come to Hallingham. ” 

Mr. Stephenson thanked him. But as he went out, the impres¬ 
sion was strongly upon his mind that the doctor himself would not 
long be in Hallingham. 

And Sara ? What must it have been for her ! Her mind was a 
chaos of emotion. She seemed to have accepted the fear as a 
coi*tainty, and to he obliged to accept it. Oh, what would save 
him ?—could not the whole faculty restore hifi precious life ? She 
passed another night of anguish, like unto the one she had passed 
nearly two months before, after parting with Oswald Cray in the 
Abbi'y graveyard—like it, but more ajiprehensively painful; and 
,sho Wi)ndcred lu'w she got through it. 

VVhth the morning, things did not wear so intensely gloomy an 
aspeset. Tlie broad d.aylight, the occupations of daily life, are an 
antidote to gloom, and tlic worst ]>ro.s})ect loses some of its 
darknc.sa. Sara tried to reason with herself that lie could not 
smhlenly have become so ill as to be past recovciy, she tried to say 
tliat it was foolish even to think it. 

Hut her mind could not he at rest, her state of suspense was in¬ 
tolerable, and before entering tlie breakfast-room she knocked at her 
fatlu'r’s study door, and entered. Dr. Davenal was closing the Bihle. 

“ Wlial is it, my dear ? ” 

“ O papa ’’-—and the words in all tfujir anguish—“ F cannot live 
in this .suspense. What did you moan last night ? What is it that 
is tlio matter willi you ? ’’ 

“T scarcely know, Sara. Only that I feci ill.” 

“ But—you—caunotj—be going to die ? ” • 

“ Hush, my child ! Vou must not agitate yourself in this manner. 
Die ? W^dl, no, T hope not,” he added, quite in a bright way. “ I 
feel ten per cent, better this morning than I did yesterday.” 

“Do you 1 ” she eagerly cried. “ FFut—what you said last 

iiiglit ?-” 

“Last night F felt gloomy—o[)j>res8ed. Serious thoughts do 
intrude tlieiuselvcs sometimes on one’s birthday. Audi was really 
ill yesterday. I feel tjuite a different man to-day.” 

llcr fears wore growing 'wonderfully ctilnier, “You arc sure, 
jiajia ? ” 

“Sure of what? That. I am ]»cttor?—T am sure T feel so. I 
shall bo all right, child, 1 hope. ” 

“ Won’t you have advice, papa ?” she said imploringly, 

“Advice? That’.s a compliment to myself, young lady. Hall- 
iiigh^m would tell you that no advice could bo better Uian Dr. 

' Davonal’s own. ” 

“But, papa—I mean different advice. I thought of the clever 
London doctors. You must have them down to see you.” , 
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“ Some of the clever London doctors would be glad of the 
countryman Richard Da venal’s advice. Seriously speaking, my 
dear, though T say it in all modesty, I don’t believe there’s a man 
in Europe more skilful than myself.” 

“ But they miglit suggest remedies tliat you would not think of. 
O papa ! if there’s a necessity, do summon them.” 

“Be assured of one thing, Sara, and set your mind at rest. 
Should the necessity arise, I will not fail to seek any one or any¬ 
thing that I think may help me. My life lias not of late been a 
happy one, but I am not (juitc tired of it. I wish T may live long, 
not only for your sake, but for—for other interests. There’s a 
twofold necessity for it now,” 

“And you will not go out to-day, papa ? ” 

“ To-day I must. I have not made arrangements to the contrary. 
But I do mean tf) give myself a rest, perliaps beginning with to¬ 
morrow. 1 'iccl a great deal better to-day—quite another man.” 

How the words lightened her heart 1 Dr. Davcnal resilly did 
feel much better, and the saddened spirit, the almost ominous 
feeling, which had clung to him the night before, had vanished. 
But he spoke more lightly of his illness than he would have done 
had he not seen how it was affecting her. 

Dick came drumming at the door, and then pushed it open. 

“ Breakfast's waiting, l^ncle Richard. And Aunt Bett-Why ? 

are you there ? ” broke off the- young gcnthmian as his eyes bdl 
upon Sara. “ I’m afraid you’ll catch it. Aunt Bett thinks you are 
not dowm, and it’s ten minutes past eight.” 

“ Arc you ready for schoed, Dick?” asked his uncle. “Elated 
.at the pro8])ect of retuining ? ” 

Dick pulled a long face. The two boys wei'e going back that 
day. A sore trial to Dick, who, it must be confessed, had been 
born with an innate antipathy to books. 

“You’ll have us home at Easter, Uncle Richard?” he pleaded 
in piteous tones. 

“ Not if 1 know it, Dick. Holidays twice a-year were thought 
quite enough in my school-days, and I see no reason for their not- 
being thou^it enough now. ” 

“Half the boys go home at Easter—and stop a fortnight,” 
bemoaned Dick. 

“ Veiy likely. If half the boys liave friends who prefer play to 
work for them, I’m only glad the other half set a hHter example. 
Dicky, boy, you’ll enjoy your Midsummer holidays all the more 
for having none at Easter.” 

The doctor caught hold of the boy and wound his arm affection¬ 
ately i»und him as they proct3eded icross the hall to the breakfast- 
room. Miss Davenal greeted Sara with one of her severest aspects, * 
but before she could begin her lecture, Mark Cray had burst in 
upop them, 
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“Have you heard the news?” he exclaimed, in a pt.ite of 
excitement never yet witnessed in easy Mark Cray. “Doctor, 
have you had lettei’s yet ? ” 

“ VVhat news ? What letters ? ’ asked the doctor. 

“ Caroline has the money.” 

“ Caroline has the money ? ” repeated Dr. Davenal, imderatand- 
iniij no better than the rest did. 

“ The Chancery case is decided,” explained Mark. “ Judgment 
was given yesterday, and it is in their favour. 8he will receive 
the money directly noAV.” 

“ How do you know this, Mark 1 ” 

“It is in the evening papeiB—reported in full. I call for my 
letters .sometimes if I am j)assing the post-oliico, and I did so this 
morning and had this paper. White, the lawyer, sent it, I expect, 
and Ave shall no doubt hear by this evening’s post.” 

“Well, Mark, T am A^ery glad. Justice lay on.Caroline’s side ; 
therefore it is right that she should have it. You must settle it 
upon her as soon as you touch the money.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Mark. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

RAD NEWS FOR ilALLINOHAM. 

“ I SAY, Neal, what sort of a place is St. l^aul’s Churchyard? ” 

'rhe (lUesiioiuir Avas Watson. She sat in the servants’ room near 
tile window against which the riiiii was pattering, some household 
sewing in her hand. Neal, who had entered to got a glass he 
Avanted, AA'as rather tjiken Avith surprise, but he AA'as not one to 
show it. , 

“Did you no\mr see it i ” he asked. 

“ I saAV it in a picture once. I couldn't see it otherwise. I’ve 
never been to London. ” 

“It is a lame space of land with houses round it and the cathe¬ 
dral in the middle,” explained Neal, who seemed always ready to 
oblige his fellow-sen'ants, esjiecially Watson. “ It’s a thoroughfare 
you know ; the rosid from Ludgate Hill to Cheapside winds round 
on each side the cathedral, between it and the houses.” 

“ Is it very noisy ? ” 

“Pretty well fur that. But the London people don’t seem to 
mind noise. I expect they are so used to it that they don’t hear 
it.” • . 
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“Tlu; Imuaes round SL Paul’s are warohnusea, aren’t tliey?’^ 

“ Warohous(!S and sh(»])s. The shops arc mostly on one side aijd 
the warehouses oji the other.” 

“Df) you know a ]>Jaco called Camion Street'<?” 

“I slioiihl tliink T do ! It leads from St. Paul’s King William 
Street. Why rlo yt)u .-usk ? ” 

“ Well,’’.said W.atstui slowly, as if slm wej'odeliberating sojnetliing 
in her mind, “ I am not sure but J am going to live there.’’ 

“To live in St. Paul’s Churchyard P' repeated Neal. 

“ I have had a '’'lace offered me tlicre, and it secies to me to be 
a very eligible one,” s.‘iid VV''atson. “ It’s to go as housck“eper in a 
house of business ; some large w^holesale jdace, hy what T can under 
stand. T should have two tir three servants under iim, and twemy 
live pounds a year. It seems good, doesn’t it ? ” 

“ Capital,” asseiiteil Neal. “Ts it in St. Paul’s Churchyard i ’’ 

“ It’s either in St. Paul's Churchyard or Cannon Stieet, She 
isn’t quite sure which, she says. Anyway, it’s close to St. Paul’s.” 

“ Who’s ‘ she ’ ? ” (|UCstioned Neal. 

“My sister. Her husband is in this establishnieut, a traveller, 
or something of that sort. He has got on well: ho was only assib- 
tant in a shop when she married him, fifteen years ago, and now l\e 
gets two or throe hundred a year. When Miss Bottina told me 1 
siiould have to leave, 1 wrote to my sister and asked her to look oiil 
for me, and she has sent me word of this.” 

“ But can she get the place for you ? ” inquired Neal, who wa.'’ 
prompt at vroighing probabilities. 

“ It is in this way. The present housokoeper has been th<;re a 
gotid while, and is much respected by the masters, and they liave 
asked her to look out for somebody to tjike her place. My sisttn's 
intimate with her, and has spoken to licr about me.” 

“ \VTiy is she going to leave, herself ‘i ” questioned Neal, liking !•' 
come to the bottom of everything. 

Watson laughed. “ She is going to begin life (ui her own scort-; 
she’s about to be nuirried. I think it’s rather venturesome, tliu'C 
middle-aged persons marrying: I wouldn’t, I know.” 

“Wait until you are asked,” returned Neal, not over gallaiuJy 

“ I have been asked more than once in my life,” said Watso.j. 
“ But I didn’t see my w'ay clear. It’- all a venture. Agoodmai"- 
risk it, and a few don’t. I’d rather be one of the few, .My gooduc^f. ! 
how it rains ! ” 


“ When do you leave liere ? ” 

“ When I get a comfortable place, Mis.s Bottina said I was not 
to hurry. It isn’t as if 1 were leaving for any fault, •>!’ to make 
room for another. doesn’tlik» my leaving at all, yf)u know,” 
Neal nodded. “I hoard her grumbling to tlie doctor, like 
anything, about it. She talks loud, and one can’t sliut one’s ears 
at will.^* 
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*• 8ho need not grumble to the doctor. It is not his fault. He 
.spoke to 1110 himself, saying how soriy ho was to pirt witli mo, liut 
In; could not help it. ‘He had had a severe loss of money,’ ho sfiid 
which reiuleied it necessary that he should alter the rate of his ex- 
])i‘ndituro. 1 wonder,” added Watson, musingly, “how ho came to 
it ? ” 

Neal coughed, “ Perhaps a<.»iJKi bank broke.” 

“ Perhajis it did,” answa'red Watson. “ They are ticklish things, 
tjioso banks, I .say, ISieal, there's the docbjr’s bell.” 

Neal heard the bell himself, and quitted the room to answer it. 
W'atson got up, put down her work, shook a few ihi'eads from her 
gown, oi>ened a drawer and took out a letter. 

81ie wati going up-stairs to Miss Pettina to show her the letter she 
had received, and to ask lier advice upon the situation mentioned in 
It She felt very much inclined to try for it ; only she felt a shrhik- 
hig from London. Many persons do who have lived dntil middle- 
igc in the country. 

Neal entered the room in answer to the ting. I’lie doctor had 
itevu out that morning, but returned earlier than usual, for it was 
not miuch past twelve. It was the day subsequent to the departure 
N^r school of Hick and Leo. 

“ What a bad lire you have here, Neal! ” said the doctor. 

Thing some wood and jiilo the coal on. 1 feel chilly.” 

“1 Iitqm you have not taken a fresh cold, sir,” re.speetfully ob¬ 
served Neal, as he stirred up the lire pi'cparatory to getting the 
Asood. 

Whether Neal was right or not as t<j the fresh cold, cerhvin it 
w ns, that before night unfavourable symidoins began to manifest, 
ihcmselves in Hr. Havenal. And they increased rapidly. 

A few hours and the news went forth to the town—^Dr. Havenal 
A\'.'i.s iii danger. The c<>n8teniation it excited cannot well he described 

and if described would scarcely be believed. Nuinbera upon 
himibers in that town looked upon Hr. Havenal in the light of a 
public benefactor ; they honestly believed that his death would be 
MIC of the greatest cjilamitics that could befall them ; they believed 
tLnt if he went, no one else could bring them through danger, 
■siiould it come t<) them. 

Tlioy hastened to the door with their anxious inquiries; they 
I'.'LW the motbeal men of Hallingham going in. What w'as the 
matter with him ? they eagerly asked. How w'as he seized ? 

It was inflammation of the lungs, they were told. It Wfis in fact 
ail increase of the cold which had been so long hanging upon him, 
;iud niliich he had n&jkcted. Oh, only a cold ! they repeated care- 
Ic.-^sly as tliey listened—what a mercy that it was nothing worse ! 
-'Vnd they went away re-assurod. 

A day or two, and there came down a physichm from London in 
answer to a telegraphic dispatch. A day or two jnore«and an 
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ominous whisper went forth to the town—that hope was over. 
The sjwldcncd inliabitants paced to and fro, collected in groii])s 
about the do(»r, and glanced up at the doctor’s windows, fearing if 
perchance the blind should have been drawn since they last looked. 
They watched the medical men glide in and f)ut; they saw a lawyer 
go in with a bustling sicfj, and came to the conclusion that he 
went tt> make tlie will. Altogether Hallingham was in a fever of 
excitement. 

But tlicrc occurred a change ; contrary.to even the moat sjinguino 
t'xpecbition, a change seemed to take place for the better. Dr. 
Davenal rallied. The most i>ainful symptoms left him, and some 
of those around him said he was getting well. 

One evening at dusk Neal was observed to come out of the lioiise 
with a (juiek movement and hasten up the street. As usual he was 
instantly surrounded, waylaid hy anxious huiuirers. 

Yes, it wvts perfectly true, Neal answered, liis master was so 
much better as to suri)rise all who saw him. The change took place 
early that morning, and lie had been mending- ever since. He w^as 
well enough to sit up : was sitting up tlien. 

Then there was a hope that ho would recover ? the (picstioners 
rejoined, scarcely daring to speak the joyful words. 

O yes, tliere seemed every liopo of it now. Mr. Cray, who had 
just gone out, remarked to him, Neal, that he looked upon his 
master as cured. But Neal couldn’t atoji to tiilk more with them 
then, ho said ; he was hastening to the chemist’s for a drauglit 
which the doctor himself had sent him for. 

Neal received the draught, imparted the news.of the doctor’s 
wonderful improvement to the crowd collecting- at the chemist’s, 
for no end of gossipjiers jirossod into the shop wdien they saw Neal 
tliere —retraced the streets with his soft tread, and arrived homo. 
Entering the consulting-room w'here the fire was getting low, he 
passed on to his master’s bedcliambcr. Quite a bright chamhor for 
an invalid’s. The fire was bla^ung in the grate, and a handsome 
Limp stood on the small round table, a pink shade that covered 
the globe throwing a soft, subdued light upon the room. The bed 
ivsis at the far end. of tlie room in a corner, and Dr. Davenal Siit in 
an easy chair near the fire. He Avas dressed, but in place of his 
coat he wore a warm quilted dressing-gown of soft rich silk. 

He did not appear very ill. Wan and w'orn ccitainly, but not so 
ill as might have been expected. His breath and \^oico weie tlie 
Avorst; both were painfully Aveak. The table had been drawn close 
to him, and he was writing. A tolerably long letter it looked, 
covering tliree sides of hirge note-paper. Perhaps if the truth had 
been declared, he had got up purposely to write this letter. 

Sara sat on the other side the fireplace, ready,to wait upon him. 
How she had borne the agony of the last few days and remained 
cuhn^ sbo did not know ; she never would know : it was one of the 
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slitirp lessons learnt from life’s necessities. “ You may be with 
him,” the London physician had said to her, “provided you can 
iiiaintain composure in his presence. To witness a child's grief is 
sometimes the worst pain that tho dying have to bear. 1 cannot 
Scaiiction yf>ur being in the room unless you can promise to be calm.” 

“1 wiU promise it,” replied Sara in a low tone: but tliat one 
expression “the dying ” had turned her whole heart faint. 

Yes, it was one of the lessons that must be learnt in the stern 
school of life—maintainiiig a eonij)osetl exterior when the heart is 
breaking. That she was given to reticence of feeling by nature, 
was of service to Sara Daverml then, Tlut surely the trials tl>at had 
latterly fallen upon her were very bitter ■ the brittle just now was 
sharp and keen. 

She sat there in her soft dress of violet merino, so <juiet and 
unobtrusive in the sick-room, with its little white lace collar and 
the narrow' hice culls tunicd up at the wrists. The firSt day of his 
illness she had on a silk dress rustling against the ehaiis and table.s, 
and she had the good sense to go and change it. She sat in an 
el])ow chair, and her hot check rested on hei‘ tiiigci’s .‘is she strove 
to drive back the questioii that would intrude itself, whether this 
improvement was for good, or t)nly a fallacious one. She sat 
perfectly still, her eyes following the motion of his feeble fingei’s, 
and it was thus that JSTcal interrupted them. 

“ Tho draught, sir,” he .said, laying it on the biblo, 

“Put a winc-gLass by it,” said the doctor. “ That w'ill do.” 

So slowly and feebly ! Tiic voice sociued to come from the dejiths 
of his chest, and did not sound like the doctor’s voice at all. Neal 
put the wine-glass as desired, and quitted the room ; and the doctor ^ 
wrote on. 

Only for R minute or two: tho letter ivas drawing to a close. 
Dr. Daventil pressed it w'ith tlie blotting pajier, rea<l it slowly, and 
then folded it <‘ind put it in an envelope. In all this his fingers 
seemed scarcely able to perform tlieir fjflicc. He fastened it down 
and wi'otc on the outside liis son’s name. Tlieii he looked at S.ara, 
touching tho letter w'ith his finger. , 

“ My dear, wlieii tho next mail goes out, should you Iiavo 
occasion to write of me, let tliis be enclosed. ” 

“To write of you, papa?” she repeated in faltering tones. 
But she nco^l not have asked the question—its meaning had only 
loo surely ]>enetratc(l to her. 

“ Should tho woi-st have happened.” 

“ Oh, but—papa—you are getting better ! ” 

She checked the availing bme ; she remembere<l how necessary, 
as slie had been-warned, w'as oalranoss in that rtiom ; she remem¬ 
bered her pi'omise to maintain it. She pressed her hands upon 
her bosom and remained still. 

“ I will take that draught now, Sara, if you will pour it o«t.» 
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She rose from her seat, undid the paper, poured the contents of 
the small bottle into the glass, and handed it to him. The doctor 
drank it, and gave her back the glass with a smile. 

“Not one of those clever fellows thought of ordering me this ; 
yet it's the very best tiling for any one sutFering as I am. Ah ! 
they have something to learn yet. [ don’t know how they will get 
on witliout me.” 

“Papa, ytui may got well yet! ” she interrupted ; and she could 
not prevent the anguished sound with which the words were spoken. 

Ho turned and looked at her; he soomed to have fallen into a 
momentary reverie. But he made no direct answer. 

“ Can you draw the table away, Sara ? I don’t want it so close 
to me now. Gently ; take care of tlio lamp.” 

“Whore shall 1 imt this, papa?” she asked, referring to the 
letter. 

“ In luy desk in the next room. You will know where to find it 
in case of need. My keys arc here, on tlie mantelpiece. ” 

Slu? stopped to ask one question which seemed to bo wrung from 
her in her pain. “ Ts it to go all the same if you get better, papa ? ” 

“ No. Not if T get Letter. ” 

Passing into the other room, wliich was lighted only by the fire, 
she drew the desk from underneath the table, knelt down, unlockcil 
it, and put in the letter. It was addressed : “ For my son, Edward 
Davcnal. ” Sara was locking the desk again, when some one entered 
iJie room and came round the fcible to where she knelt. 

Wrapped .in silks and ermine, her lovely face peeping out from 
a charjiiing pink bonnet, was Mrs. Cray. The doctor had expressed 
a wisli to Mark Cray that afternoon tliat Caroline would come to 
him, and Mark had delivered the messjigc when he arrived home. 

“Mark says Uncle Richard wants to see me,” she explained, “ so 
I tlKJUghb I would run down at once. 1 can’t stop; Berry and 
another friend or two arc going to dine with us. I am so delighted 
to hear of iJie improvement in Uncle Richard ! Mark says the 
danger is quite over.” 

“ If I could only be sure it was ! ” w^as Sara’s answer. 

“There you are,, witlv your doubts and fears! Never was any 
one like you, Sara. Don’t I tell you Mark says it is ? Yes, I will 
tiike my cloak off for the few minutes tha' I remain.” 

‘ She threw oil* her bonnet, and let the cloak slip from her 
shoulders, dispWying her evening attire, for she had dressed before 
she came out: a silk, so light as to look almost white, rich and 
rustling as she walked ; the necklace given lier by Captoin Davenal, 
on her white neck ; a pink rose in her gleaming liair. 

Utterly discordant lo()kcd she with Pie chamber of the dying, as , 
she stepi)ed into the other room. Dr. Davenal’s eyes were fixed 
on her for a moment in simple wondei*, as' if he saw a vision. 
Then hb held out his hand, a glad look upon his countenance. 
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“Well, Uncle Uichard ! I am so rejoiced I hat y<m aregeUing 
bolter. You will come to our house-warming yet,” 

“ Are you going to give one ?” asked the doctor, as he held lior 
hand in his, and gazed up at her beauty. 

“Mark and 1 are thinking of it. Wc can do so much, you know, 
now that that money’s coming to me. ” 

“Ah,” said tlio doctor, “it’s about that money 1 want to talk 
to jam. Sit down, Caroline. How smart you aiu, iiij*^ dear ! ” 

“ Nay, I think it is you who arc smart, undo,” she returned with 
a gay laugh. “So it has come into use at last! ” 

Oarolino touched the dressing-gown as she sp(>ke. Tlioro had 
always been a j»>ke about this dressing-gown. A patient of the 
doctor s, as fanciful as Lady Oswald and veiy nearly us old, had 
made it with her own hands land sent it to him. It had remained 
unused. For one thing, the doctor was too simple in his habits 
and too busy a man to require a dressing-gown at all ;*f()r another 
he had looked upon the garment as extravagantly fine. 

“ Yes,” said he, in answer to Caroline’s remark, “1 have found 
it useful to-day. It is very warm and comforbible. Caroline, I 
have been talking again to Mark about the money. ” 

“ Well, uncle ? ” 

“I don’t know that it is well. Mark does not ui»pear inclined to 
make me any promise that it shall be settled uj)oii jmu when it 
comes. I urged it upon him very sL’cngly this afternoon, and he 
answered me in his light careless maimer, ‘Of course. () yes, 
doctor, I’ll remember;’ but he did not give a simcitic promise;' 
whether by accident or design, I cannot say. ISo I told him to 
send you down to me.” 

“Yes, uncle,” she said, thinking more of the weakness of the 
voice to which she w'as listening, than of the import of the words. 

“ ’fliis money must be settled upon you, Caroline, the instant 
that you touch it. It is essential that a married woman should, if 
})ossible, have some settlement. If 1 recover, I shall take wire that 
this is so settled, but-” 

“J/you recover!” she interrupted. “Why, Uncie Richard, 
ytou an) getting well as 'fast as you can. Mark says so. You are 
sitting up ! ” 

“True, I am sitting up; and I could not have sat up two or 
three days agg. Still, I am not sure about getting well.” 

“ But Mark says so ; he saj’^s you are,” reiterated Caroline. 

“And Maik's opinion, as a medical man, must be infallible, you 
tliink ? ” rejoined the doctor, with a momentary look in his face 
that Caroline did not understand. “At any i*ate, my dear, it is 
.well to remember all contingencies. ‘ Hope for the best, and pre- 
pjiro for the worst,’ was one of your grandjiapa Davonal’s favourite 

nmxims. You must have the money settled upon you-” 

“ But, Uncle Richard, are you quite sure that it would b(\for 
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the best?” she Interposed. “If the money is settled in that way, 
it would be all tied up, and do us no good after all. ” 

“ You would enjoy the interest.” 

“That’s not very much,” said Caroline, slightingly. “1 and 
Mark have been planning a hundred things that wo miglit do witli 
the money. Kefmnish the zVbbcy splendidly, for one of them.” 

“ You and Mark are a couple of simj)let,ons,” rotorted the doctor, 
momentarily regaining his energy <.)f voice. But the effort was too 
much, and he lay p/niting for several minutes afterwards. Cai-olino 
8/it ga/ing at him, her fingers unconsciously ])laying with her neck¬ 
lace. Which should slic trust to, these signs of illness, or Mark’s 
opinion ? 

“ Carf)line, I insist tliat the money be settled n 2 >on you. Were 
you and Mark to waste it in nonsense, it would be nothing less than 
a fraud upon your West Indian relatives fi*om whom it is derivtsl. 
You may tc'll Mark so from me. Th;it money, Carinc, secured to 
you, would at least keep the wolf from your dot)r, should ho ever 
approach it.” 

Caroline sat aghast, wondering w'liether the doctor had lost liis 
senses. “1'he wolf at the door for us, Uncle Richard. As if that 
could ever be, ” 

“ All, Carine, F have lived to know that there is no certainty in 
the brightest lot,” ho answered Tvith a sigh. “My dear, more 
experience has been forced upon nio in the past year or two than I 
had learned in the whole course of my previous life. Undenstand 
me once for all, this money must be secured to you.” 

“ Very well, Uncle Jliohard,” slie answered with ready acquies¬ 
cence. “It shall be so, as you seem so mueh to wish it. I will 
tell Mark all you say.” 

A few minutes longer, and Caroline rose. Dr. Davenal was sur¬ 
prised that she should be going again so very s«)on, and looked in- 
(juiringly at her. “ Can’t you stay a little longer, Caroline ? ” 

“ 1 wish I could ; but I shall liai’<Uy get hack to dinner, and we 
expect some friends to-day. (rood-night, Uncle Richard.” 

Ho drewjior face tlowu to his, murmuring liis farewell. Little 
did Caroline Cray think it would be his last. « 

Sara wont out with her cousin, and saw her depart with the 
servant who hml waited for her. When she returned to the 
chamber, tlic d».»ctor was in deep thought. 

“I think you must bring the table near to urn again, Sara,” he 
Bfvid. “There’s another w'oi-d or two I should like to -write.” 

“Yes, papa. Do you want Edward’s letter ? ” 

No, no ; it’s not to him. There. Dip the pen in the ink for mo. ” 

. It was a tacit confession of weak'icss that she did not like to 
hoar; and she saw that even in the short space of time that had 
elapsed since he wrote before his strength had visibly declined. 
Ho,wac scarcely able to guide the pen. 
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“ Tliat will do,” wlicn ho had ti’ciccd a few lines. “ Sara, should 
you have occasion to send this, enclose it in a note from youiself, 
exjdaiuing my state when I penned it; that I was almost past 
AViiting. Will you remember ? ” 

“Yes, papa,” she answered, her heart beating painfully at tlio 
w< n'ds, 

“ Fold it for mo.” 

Honourable in all lier thoughts and actions, Sara folded the note 
with the w’riting turned from her. Tt is just possible some childreTi 
might have been sullieiently actuated by curiosity to glance at least 
at the name at tliecomineneoment of tlio note. Not so Sara Davenal. 
She jdaced it in a'ji enveh)pe and fastened it down. 

“ I think t can direct it, Sara. Just the name.” 

She gave him tlie pen, and ho traced the name in uneven letters. 
Sara noted it with surprise, and perhaps licr pulses quickened. 
“(). Osw’ald Cray, Escpiire. ” • 

“ Put it in my desk with Edward’s, my dear. If you have occa- 
.si<m to send tlie one, you will the other.” 

As she imloekc«l the desk figiiin her teai'S wore raining fast. In 
all tlial. luii’ fatlier was saying find doing there seemed to be a foro- 
shadowing in his own mind of his .a])j)rf>aching death. She quitted 
the room for a few minutes tliat her emot ion might spend itself, 
and in the interval Miss Daveiial entered. The soft rustling of 
Miss liettina’s swecjiing silks arousefcl the doctor, who had fallen 
mto a dose. She went np and took liis hand. 

Richard, how are you to-night V* 

‘‘ T liardly know. Middling.” 

“ Sara is f.ancying you ari! not so well.” 

“Tsshe?” 

“Bub she always wns given to fancies, you know. Ts it right 
that, you should sit up so hmg the first time of leaving your 
bed ^ ’’ 

“Yes, T like tlie change. T was tired of bed. »Sit down, IJcttina. 
There are one or two things 1 want to say to you.” 

“ Arc you finding yourself worse ? ” » 

•9 “Bottina, I have not been better.” 

“The doctors have thought you-so,” she said, after a pause. 

“Ay, but 1 know more of my own state tlian they can tell me. 
When the suflering passed, they leaped to the conclusion that the 
disease had lefl me. In a measure, so it has, hut they should have 
remonibercd in how many cases the .apparent improvement is only 
the forerunner of the end.” 

Beitina Davciuil fully understood the words and what they im¬ 
plied. But she was not .a demonstrative woman, and the rubbing 
together of her white and somewhat bony hands was the sole sign of 
the inward aching heart. 

“And I am thankful for the improvement,” added the doctor, 
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“It is not nil who are permitted this freedom from pain in their 
dying hours.” 

“ O Richard ! is there no hope ? ” 

“I fear not,” he gravely answered. “I am accustomed to im¬ 
press upon my patients the great truth that while there is life there 
is liopo, and 1 should be worse than a heathen to ignore it in my 
own case. But all 1 can say is, 1 Cimnot trust to it.” 

Rhe had laid one of her hands upon the folds of the dressing- 
gown, and the dtjctor could feel the trembling of the fingers. He 
had asked her to sit down, but she preferred to stand. Close to 
him, with her head bent, she could hear his low \ii<»rfls witliout 
much misiipprehension, so deliberately were they spoken I etween 
the panting breath. 

“Bettina, I don’t go to my grave as I thought I should have 
gone, providing for my children. I have been obliged to sacrifice 
all 1 had put by. It was not a great deal, it’s true, for I am only 
what’s called a middle-aged man, and my expenses have been heavy. 
Could I have foreseen my early death, I should have lived at half 
tlio rate. And this sacrifice will not die with me. The house—I 
dare .say I shall shock j'ou, Bettina—is mortgaged ; not, however, to 
its full value. 1 have directed in my will that it shall he sold ; 

and the residue, after the mortgage is paid-can you hear mo ? ” 

he broke ofi’to ask. 

“Every word.’ 

“ The residue and the proceeds of the furniture, and tliose two 
small cottages of mine, and other effects which will likewise bo sold, 
will make up a fair sum. There’s money owing to mo in the town, 
too. Altogether 1 expect there will not be much less than three 
th(Ui!iand pounds-” 

“ Richard ! ” cried out Miss Bettina, in her emotion. “ Three 
thousand ! I thought you were worth ten at least.” 

“ No, it was m>t so much as that altogether. I had four or live 
thousand put by. Never mind ; I say I liave had tf) sacrifice it. 1 
feel how' imprudent 1 have been, now that it is too late.” 

“ To what have you luul to sacrifice it ? ” 

The doctor paused before he rej)lied. “A sudden claim (»imc 
upon me of which I knew nothing . -a claim ft)r thousands. No, 
Bettina, I know what you wdsh to-sav—believe me, I coriild not 
resist it: to i)ay it was compulsoiy. 1 iio wt»rst is I cfjuld not pay 
all; and the sum which the pro])ei‘ty will realise \Vj 11 luivc to be 
applied to liquidate it.” 

“ But you can tell mo what the claim was for? ” 

“No, 1 cimnot. It is not altogether my secret, Bettina, and 
you must not inquire into it. I need not have mentioned it at all 
to you, but for speaking bi Sara. iViy poor chOdren must suffer. » 
Edwaxd has his pay, and he will have to make it suffice : Sara has 
nothing. Bettina, you will give her a home 1 ” 
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“ There’s no necessity to ask it,” was Bettina Davenal's answer. 
But she spoke crossly ; for the want of confidence in notentrusling 
to lier the nature of this secret was hurting her feelings bitterly. 
“ Should anything happen to you Sara will naturally find a home 
with me—if she can put up with its simplicity. I shall make her 
as welcome, and consider it as comimlsory on me to do so, as though 
she were my own child.” 

The doctor lay bjick for a moment in his chair, jianting. Ilis 
fingers clasped themselves over hers in token of thanks. 

“Richard, surely you might place more confidence in me ! If 
you have been called uiion to pay this money in consofjueiice of— 
of any bygone trouble or debt contracted in your youth—and I con¬ 
clude it must bo something of that soi’t—do you suppose I cannot 
be true and keep your counsel ? I know what follies the young 
plunge into ! ” 

“Follies? Crimes, rather!” And the words broke from T)r. 
Davenal with a groan which told of the deepest mental anguish. 
It pained even the dull ear that was bent to it. 

“Bettina, I say that you must not ask me. If it conceniod 
myself alone you should know as much as 1 do, but I could imt 
toil you without betraying another; and—and there might be 
danger. Let it rest. Better for you that it should do so, for it 
would disturb your peace as it has disturbed mine.” 

“ It’s a dreadful sum,” said Miss Bpttiiia. 

“It is so. And my j)«)or children must bo loft penniless. I 
have enjoined Mark Cray to pay throe hundred jiounds yearly to 
Sara for five yeai's, out f>f the proceeds of the practice. He can 
well afford to do it : and if you will give her a homo, this had 
better be invested for her, Bettina.” 

“ Of course. But what’s three hundred for five years ? You 
might make better terms with Mark Cray than that.” 

“ Mark has promised faithfully to do it. I have been talking 
witli him this afternoon about that and other things. J asked him 
what sum he would feel inclined to pay to Sara out of the business, 
and for what term. He said he thought he could give three 
hundred a-yoar, and w'oiild continue it for five years.” *’ 

“Considering all things, it is not a very gcneivms ofter,” per¬ 
sisted Miss Bettina. “ Had your life been Sjiared, Mark could not 
have expected to step into the wdiole practice these twenty years. ” 

“It is very*fair, I think, Bettina. Mark must ac<iuire experi¬ 
ence, remember, must work his way up to the public confidence 
beffwe people trust him as they have tj-usted me. He will not 
have hi% rooms filled daily with patients ])aying him (heir guinea 
fees. This has come upon mo suddenly, or all things might have 
^ been managed differently. I think it Woidd be a good plan for 
Mark to leave the Abbey for this house ; I have told him so : but 
he will be the best judge of that.” 
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Mias Betfeiiirt (|nit.to<l lier stooping posture by tlic doctor and sat 
down, revolving all that had been said. She sat slowly rubbing 
her hands oTie (»ver the other, as was lior habit when anything 
troubled her. 

“ I cannot realise it,” she said, in a half whisper; “Richard, [ 
cannot rofdise it. Surely you are not going from us I ” 

“ 1 am but going to those who have preceded me, Bottina,” he 
answered. “My wdfe, and Richard, and others, who have gone 
on before, are waiting for rao, and T in my turn shall wiitt for ytni. 
This fretting life is over. .How poor !—how very j / ”—he added 
more emphatically, as he clasped his hands—“do ev'ou its best 
intdk’esfcs now seem beside eternity ! ” 


CHAPTER XXXIl. 

LAST TIOUKS. 

r 

Tuk lamp was placed on a chest of drawers behind the chair of t>r. 
Davenal. It was getting on hw ton n’olock. (J^uitc time, as liad 
been suggested to him, that he should be in bed; but he a])peared 
unwilling to move. He felt easy, lie said : jind therefore ho stayed on. 

The flickering light of the fire, now burning wit-h a dull red heat, 
now breaking into a blaze, throw its rays ujxm the chamber— 
destined, ere that niglit slioukl close, to be a chamber of death, 
although the watchers as yot suspected it not. The light fell uj»on 
the simitlo bod at the far corner, destitute of hangings—for the 
doctor was a foe to curtjiins; and as ho lay back in the gaudy 
dressing-gown, on the pillow, one liaiid drooping listlessly, the 
other fondly resting on the soft brown hair of his daughter. 

She sat ^on a footstool by his side, nestling close tf) him. Her 
head bowed, for slie had much ado to subdue her (‘motion, her 
hands clasped upon his knee. The dread fear that ho was dying 
rested on her heart ; had come to it as it seemed, by intuition. 
Xot a word yet of tliis ouiiiiousr dread had been s])okeii between 
them; each seemed.to shrink from the task. But\5ara strove to 
gather courage and strength, s«) that in his pre.«sence she might at 
least not give "way. 

The doctor strctclicd out his disengaged hand and pointed to a 
china cup that stood on the fable, {‘^ararose and brought it to him, , 
and he took a few spoonfuls of the refreshment it contained. 

“ la not the fire getting low, my dear ? ” he asked, wdtli a slight 

shiver. • 
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Slu* rose fuifl ont^iijuBli coal. 

“ (Jo you fool c2 ^ 

“ I think so,” lio^ v"'%v1b(||*.'A tiollicr shiver, 
‘i sure yon w6^ Sliall J 

**m)t Como 


I call Neal ? ” 
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sh Hiovomcut, 


'j 


*^1 i* h.'ul l>ctter 

i' will,” ho bogaii 


** Not yet. Como ^ 

Sho took licr place, V ng,s before, and ho fond]^^ 

str<ikod her li(\ad with hisV . '■iWoiucd to her tJiat the 

hand grow foobhsr with , '%osh movement. 

“I havcH few things to *^1 L had letter 

wiy^thom noAv. I .should - t^TO mi- 

ho]ad that sho shoul^'ctai}:^^^^^^^^^^Hf||j|||||||^m^S^^^i^^^^ 
cest to her foolinga, not to bro^F 

“It Avas necessary that I sliould inaltai-ii^^^will,” ho bogaii 
aft('r a pause. “In the ola'A^-” *' 

“ (Ui, papa ! surely you are not going from nie I ” 

1 ttsj^iy unnerved, the Avords had broken from her i« her misery. 
Dr. U^^Mial resumed in a tender, reasoning accent: 

“ I must have you bravo, darling ; just for a short time. Won’t 
y«m tiy and bo so ? You see 1 have only you to .speak to, Edward 
being UAvay. My strength may not last very long.” 

She understood him : his strength might- iK»t hold out if she 
delayed him by giving way lo euH^tioH. 'J'lie predou.s time ! not 
much of it miglit ho loft to them, W’ith a mighty eilort of will, 
AAith prayer to JIejiAa*n for help, Sara DaA'onal outwardly grew still 
and calm, 

“^V11 mo all y^tu have to tell, pai>a, 1 will tiy and he to you 
whai Edward Avould liaA'o been.” 

“ In the old will, made suhsefpiently to the death of Richard, the 
chief ])art of what 1 had to leave was di\’ided tic^ually between you 
and KdAViird. Caroline—but it matters not to speak of her. In this 
new will, made now since this ilbujss, all J die j)ossessed of is bo- 
ijueathod to you.” 

“ To mu ! ” she echoed, the seeming injustice strikiiig Jicr iir the”*^ 
tiiAst blush of the w'ords. 

“ Do you think, after what has happened, tluit Edward could 
liaA e any right to it ? ” 

Sho Avas silent. I’hc doctor lay still foi’ a few moments to gather 
breath. His v*oice AV’as .so wc.ak that sho could barely cfitcli some of 
the AV'ords.- 

“ When Edward brought that evil upon us, which has Avcll-nigli 
killed me,—which J believe in a mejisure has killed me, by rendering 
jny state of mind jind body incapable of lighting against Avhat niight 
otherwise have proved only a slight disorder,—when he brought it 
upon us, I say, 1 had only one way open to me : to sacritice my 
property and save him. All fathers might not have dfuie it, though 
Oswald Cray, 15 w 
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most would : hut I believe few fathers children as I have 

loved mine. But, to save him, I had only to^ sacrifice my 
property, but alsf> in a measure to sacrificjfyou, Sara. ’’’ 

. **Papa,"she said, lifting her head,J^ wish 1 miglit ask you 
something. ” 

“Well—do so.” 

“ If you would only trust moM|j||l^iitirely. When Edward caino 
that night and you called^|jPdown, I learnt he was in some 
dangerous trouble ; but Ujjlmt no further. Since then nf»thing 
but fears have haunly^jUlm- ” *■ 

“And have theWhot haunted mo?” echood trio doctor in a 
strango tono ot pmn. “That night stands out in my nii'uory as a 
€vigntful dream. Think what it was. When 1 was lingering in 
that front room there, full of the trouble brought to me by the 
death of Lady Oswald, there came a tapping at the window, and 1 
looked'out, and saw Edward. Edward, niy son!—disguised, as 
may almost be said, for he did not care to be recognised in 
Hallingham ; and in truth recognition might have been dangerous. 
*Let me in quietly, father,’ lie said, ‘ I am in dangoi'.’ Sara, wei-e 
1 to live to ho an old man, 1 could not forget the effect those words 
had upon me; 1 was unnerved that evening : the recent death of 
Lady Oswald and—and—its unhappy circumstances wore as-vividly 
beforo inp as though it wore being enacted then, and I was unnerved 
to an unusual degree. Tie wore a caj) on his head, and a ])laid very 
much up about his neck, in fact just as any gentleman miglit ( ravel, 
hut I hiid not been accustomed to sec Edward so dressed. His 
voice, too, was hushed to warning tones. In tluj first moincnfy I 
declare I thought of some tlircatened danger in the streei : strange 
ideas do occur to one in these sudden moments. 1 let him in, and 
ho began hurriedly to tell me that ho did not want his visit to bo 
known, for he W'as absoit from quarters without leave ; nay, in 
defiance of leave, which had been denied to him as im])Ossi}>le to be 
granted in the hurried preparations hir the regiment’s departure. 
But he was compelled to sec me, he continued, and—then—ho told 
, .me «11.” 

“Toldwhat, papa?” she wliispered, when (lie doctor’s sigh 
of reminiscence had died awiiy. 

“Of the awful position into which his folly had plunged him. 
Of the crime that ho had committed, ,xnd which, if nob hushed up, 
hmght up, one may say, would in a few days find hftn out, Sar/i, 
8ara ! men have been.hung for that “lame crime in d,avs n^it so long 
gone by. 

The unhappy father stopped to wijio from his face the dews 
Hiat hj\d gathered there. It was an awful bile for a father to l/oll 
it was more awful for him to liavo heard it. Sara shivered; she' 
did'not di^ to intenaipt by a single w<>rd. 

“ My gallant son, of whom I had been so jxroud! South’s 

/ 
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follies hatl been hh . “ ; vanity, extiavagancc, expenditure, 

bringing deH in tli^ which 1 had satisfied, more tlum oUce, 

over and alirovD the\ ^jjr^allowance I made him. But crime, 
l]e^'er. Sara, when tni' was over, I felt that I would rather 
than live it over aA '^‘J^its sudden lifting of the curtain to 
[)ani and shame. ” \ ^ 

“Papa- y 

“ Kush, cjiild I Let '^lilst I can speak. Ho 

foiifessed all in its fullest ''"'^^roken ho told the 

uliole. Indeed, he had no choice ^ -iii^was only by 

knowing it entirely that I could help hiin. -.. “'ajgd the 

l alf of it he might as well have concoialcd all :’Tai.<. 
stood at liis countiy’s bar to answer for his crime.” 

.Sai a gave a ciy. Terrible as her vague doubts had been, 
sometimes t(> the very darkest sin tliat is comprised in fftb- 
decalogue, the one which Oswald Cray had even dared to whisper 
ill licr car, it was so mueh w'orse to hear those doubts confirmed. 

“At his coimtiy’s bar?” 

“ Child, yos. Do i not tell you what the punishment -would 
li;ue );een for it not many years ago ? What eonlil 1 do hut save 
him I Had it been noccs.saiy to part w'itli every stick and stone 1 
jHissossed in the w'orld, I must have done so—anything, everything, 
so as to save him. T t(fld him wdiat I would do ; that 1 would start 
before morning light—for di.s]iatc‘]i Wfus necessary - and get to 
London and stop Iho danger. On his jiart he had logo back by 
the train that passes Ihroiigli here at midnight, and so he at 
(juarters by the morrow', that liis absence might, not be known. 
Before he w'ont he begged to see you.-^ 1 think that ho then—Bara, 

I think it now, and ha^'o for some little time--that ho then liad 
mailo up his mind not to come dow'ii again : or else he fancied that 
he should not be able to come. However that may have been, ho 
hogged to see you ; and I, seeing 1 must confess no reason for it, 

• ailed you down. And the rest you know.” 

I don’t know one thing, ” she whispered. “ Papa, \ don’t know 
Vhat—the crime— WHS.” ^ • 

“ .4nd better that you should not know',” he answered with a 
\elicmcnce surprising in his weak sbvte. “J would not have 
aUurled to it at all, but for what I have to explain to you. Listen, 
Sara, for there ai*c directions that 1 must give you now.” 

I'ausing, he Held his hand up for an instant as if to bespeak her 
^ittention, and then resumed ; 

“ [ shall startle you if f .say that the money 1 .was called upon to 
lind was no less than eight thousand pounds. Ah ! y<m may well 
lift ;y<nir lioftd, child ! And tliis imprudent, sinful man was your 
brother and my son, and Heaven only knows how dearly I love him 
still! Five thouaind of it I paid at once, and the rest I arranged 
to pay later, at different periods. This very Christmas, I liavie pmd 
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another five Iiundrod, leaving two thousand five hundred yet to ho 
paid. I have directed that whatever J d^‘d possessed of shall ho 
sold, and the money paid <)ver to you, ‘mv oaughtor, jSaraDavenal.’ 
The terms of the will may excite curiosit^; people will marvel why 
1 did not appoint trustees ; and you, %^arling, must he content to 
let them marvel. The residue, afteaj^iy debts are paid, will bo, as 
I judge, about tlo'oe thousaiid|aP^nds. And of this, Sara, Wo 
thouFWind five hundred musH^ given to these people, who hold 
Edward’s siifoty in their hrtSfeeJs.” 

Again she Avas startled, “'feb they hold it still ? ” 

“They do. TkJy hold his—I may almost sfiy life—in tlieir 
hands. Onco they are paid, the danger Avill Inwo pass 'd. You 
will make no unnecessary delay? ” 

“No,” she said Avith a shudder. “ The very hour the money is 
in my hands it shall bo paid to them.” 

“ In my desk, in the private compartment, you will find a scaled 
paper addressed t<i yourself. Tt contains full directions how you 
must accom]»lish this, and Avho the jiarties are. T thought it well 
to write this doAvn for you, that there might bo no mistake or 
ft>rgctfulness. Within this i)a]ier you Avill find a letter addressed 
to these people, and that I aausIi you to ])ost with your own hands-- 
with your own, hmtUl —Avithin four-and-tAVonty hours after my 
death. Do you clearly understand ? ” 

Yes, she clearly understood, she answered ; aiisAvered from the 
depths of her failing heart. 

“ Ami I think that is all, so far as that unhappy business is con¬ 
cerned, Oh, my cliild, my cliild! if T could only have left you 
better off! ” 

“Papa, don’t grioA’c about that!” she said in the midst of her 
bitter emotion. “ I shall do very Avell.” 

“You Avill lumj your home wiUi your aunt. And Mark Cray is 
to ply you a certain sum for five years, Avhich must bo inA'^ested for 
y«)u. Bettina will take care of you : but she is not of a cheerful 
temper. If 1 could only have left you in a happier home I ” 

’’ JCookiii!^ forw'ard, slie felt that all homes would be pretty much 
alike to her with her load of grief and care. Surely the soitoaa's of 
life had fallen upon her early! 

“I began to think, just about the time of Caroline’s marriage, 
or a little before it, that OsAA'ald Cray AA'as growing to like you very 
much,” resumed Dr. Dai'enal. “But it may haA'e’'’been only my 
OAvn fancy. T Avas mistaken with regard to him once before ; per¬ 
haps I AA'as again V' 

She sat silent, her head bent, her fingers nerA'ously entwining 
themselves one within the other. . 

“ You don’t answer me, Sara. It may be the last time I shall 
ask you anything. ” 

VltFis all over, papa,” she said, lifting her streaming eyes. 
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Then there was ao^eUiiiig ! What lias ended it ? ” 

Ought she to tell hiil^f Could she tell him? Would it be light 
or wise to do so—to incilLse the sense of evil, wrought by her un- 
hi.ppy brother, already ly^^ w'ith so bitter a weight, in spite of liis, 
love, on Dr. Davciial's ! No, she thought she ought not. 

fler sense of right as well alrS^reticenco shranh from the task. 

“Child, have you no answer? ” 

“Something—unpleasaiit-*aroso^^ween us,” slic said, in a 
faltering whisiier. “And so we pariJhylt was neither his fault 
iior mmc ; it—it was the fault of circumstiin!&%.'’ 

“ Ah ! ” said the doetor, “a foolish <juaiTcl. But 1 had thought 
von both superior to it. Should the cloud ever pass away, and he 
svisli to make you his wife, vemomber that ytm have iny full and 
fioe ajipvobation, and that my blessing w'oukl go with it. Ih spite 
cf Ids pride and caprice, 1 like OsAvald Cray.” 

“It never will pass away,” she intermixed, almost vehcniontly. 
"It is a thing impossible. AVe have bidden adieu to all thatior 
e\er." 

“Well, you know' best. [ only say, if it should be. Is it this 
that has kept him from the house ? ” 

“Yes. O papa, when you w'ore ])]aniing him for taking foolish 
and unjust i*ttencc against Lady Oswald’s wdll, I wdsh you could have 
known w'hat a mistake it w'a.s.'’ 

“And, Sara, I liavo urged on Cartdinc, as you lieard me, that 
tlial money should be settled upon herself,” he continued, passing to 
a different subject. “ 1 have spoken to your aunt; 1 have written 
of it to Oswald Cray—for that is the puiport/ of my iu)te to him. 
My dear, do you reiterate the same (o them, and say that I urged 
it again wdth luy dying briath. I don’t know^ why the necessity fur 
rids sliould cling to my mind so strongly,” lie continued in a dreamy 
lone. “ Cnless it is because I dreamt a night or two ago that Mark 
had run through all his means, and Caroline was lying in some 
stiangc place, ill, and in grievous povoiXy. It was a vivid dream ; 
and is as present to mo now as it was at the time.” 

fclara raised her hands to her face. Her effort to sustai’+'caJTTiilljBs^” 
w’as getting beyond her streiigtli. 

“ Say tliat I urged it again w'ith my dying breath ! And give my 
love to the two little boySj Sara. Tell them that Uncle liichartl 
would have sent for them to take a last farewell, had death not 
come upon him so suddenly, liut there is no time ; and tell them 
w'e shall meet again in that far-oll* land, when their toils and 
mine shall be alike over. Charge them to be ever w'orking on 
for it.” 

^ She could not contain herself longer. Her very heart was break¬ 
ing. She turned, and hid her face upon his breast. 

“Don’t, my darling ! Don’t grieve hopelessly. It is God’s will 
to take mo, and therefore W'o shuuld not soiww us those without 
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liopo. I have tried of late to live very near to Him, to resign my¬ 
self to Him in all things. My life ha<l become one long weary 
trouble, Sara—perhaps lie is taking me from it in love.” 

“ 0 j)apa ! But [ shall'be left! ” 

“ Ah. child, but you are young ; life for you is yet in its moi’n- 
ing, and, though cIoluIs have gathered overhead, they may clear away 
again, leaving only brightness behind them. Think what it has been 
f»)r me ! To wake from troubled slo'ei) in a night of pain to the 
dread that ere the day closed the name of iiiy only rejiiaining son 
might bo in the mouths <^f men, branded as a felon ! Child, no 
wonder that 1 am dying.” 

Sara could not s[)cak. She lifted her ai’in ami lot it fall across 
him. Dr. Davonal laid his hand lovingly on the bowed head. 

“ Yes, I am resigned to die. 1 would have lived longer if T 
could ; but that is denied mo, and Cod has reconciled mo to the 
decree. When you shall come to be as old as T am, Sara, you will 
have leanit liow full of mercy are the darkest trouble.s, if we nill 
only open our eyes to see it.” 

Sara Davonal, in lier keen disti'os.s, could nol, sec wlioro the 
mercy lay foi- her. 'Fo lose her father seoiiied the very consum¬ 
mation of all earthly misery. How many more of us have so felt 
when stern death was taking one we loved better than life ! 

“1 am .so ghul I gave that money of Lady Osw'ald’s back to it.s 
rightful owners!” ho resiuhed, after a pause, “It has brought 
comfort to me now. 1 am glad, too, that I have lived to see them 
in possession of it, and that no delays intervened. Had it not 
been settled before I died, there is no knowing wh.at might have 
arisen. Sara, remember that «>ur ]«ist acts find us out on our dying 
bed. Whether they have been good or evil, they come homo to u.s 
tlum. ” 

His voice had grown si) faint that it w:is almost by gues.sing that 
she understood the words. Ihvsently slie looked up and saw that 
his eyes were clo.sed. She began to wish he would get ittlo bed, 
^but when she attempted to move his hand tightened around her. 

'^nS'o:’^tay where yim arc. Cod bless you! Cod bless you 
alway.s, my child ! ” 

She remained on as before, her cheek I’osting on the dressing- 
gown. Presently Miss Bettina cam in. 

“ It is most wrong for you to sit up like this, RiclViird ! ” she was 
beginning, when she caught sight of his closed eyes. “ Is ho asleep, 
Sava i How could you let him go to sleep in his chair at this hour ? 
He ought- What’s the matter?” 

Miss Bettina—calm, cold, impassive Miss Bettina—^broke off with 
a cry as she spoke tlie last word* Sura rose; and a look of hope-/ 
less terror took possession of her own face as she saw that white 
one lying there. Jlichard Davenal had passed to his rest. 
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CHAPTl^R XXXIIl. 
sc>uuow. 

T'> describe Llic sorrow {iiulcdnsfcoriiation tliatfcll on all Hallingliaiii 
at the loss of Dr. Davciial would be a fruitless tiisk. People could 
not believe that he was really dead. It had been as.serted tluvt 
danger was past, and ho was rapidly gett ing lietter. They looked 
at ea(;li other in a bewildered .sort of way, and asked what ho had 
died of ? Of a neglected cold, was the answer of those 'who know 
best, or su]>posed they know-tlu; medical bf)dy of llallingliain, 
_\ud indeed thertj was little doubt but t-hoy were correct : tlio 
iiiiinediate iiiaLuly which had deprived the town of that valuable life 
w"is a very simple thing—a cold, neglected at the outset. 

yara Davenal Avas stuiuu'd : stunned with the calamity, witli t he 
grief it brought. And yet it pi'obably fell upon hoi- Avith less in- 
Leiiaity than it WMjuld have done liad she been in the full tide t»f 
]»rosperity. She had l)ceu i-cceutly living in nuthiug hut sorrow. 
The grief and terror brought to her by that night'.s mili;ij»[>y secret 
(whii'h you now know w;is eoniujoted Avitli hej* brotlu'v) had hooii 
sneeeijded hytlio withdrawal of the fritnulsliip—to e;dl it by so light 
a name -of t)swald Ci-.ay. Sin; luul believed that tlie world could 
bring no other calamity that c<ndd add to her misery : she had not 
thongld of tliat most gricA’^ous ojie—a fathei’’H death. 

1ji all pain there must be a leaction : the very violence »>f tli<j 
tirsl. gi’icf induces it ; and it came sooner to Sara Davenal tliaii it 
dot;s to most sufl'ereis. Or it may be that the very nature (jf the 
grief brought its own .'intidoic. Had it been simjdy mourning, the 
natural sorioAV for the h)ss of a, good and loviiig father, she might 
have gone rm Avoeping for months : but there w'as behind it that 
lieritage of tci roi* on her brother’s account.; there was the conscious- 
ness that Avith her the lioavy secrcjt Avas left, and Hie ce.ifpletioii of 
its j>urehase. The blinding tears ceased, the lively grief settled 
doAvn into one long, dull agony ; and, ere many days Aveut over, she 
had become, in manner, almost unnaturally cold and calm. “ How 
Avell his dau^jlitcr hears it,” the toAvn sai<l, AA’hen it had an oppor¬ 
tunity c;f seeing her. In her subdued manner, her still face, her 
loAv measured tones they road only seroiie resignatimi. Ah, how 
foAv of us think to reniemher in every-day life thati it is the silent 
grief that does it-s work within ! 

She Ava,s obliged so soon to set about her responsibilities. Dr. 
Davmiars request to her had been to post a certain letter that she 
Avould find in his desk within hair-and-twcnty hours <if his decease : 
to post it herself. On the afternoon of the day following tlfe dc^th, 
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she carried the desk to her omi room and examined it. There was 
the letter to Edward, tliore was the letter to OsAvald Cray ; both 
were lying where she had placed them ; and thei'e was the packet 
addressed to henself. Tlie letter it enclosed was directed to “ Air. 
Alfred King, care of Messrs. Jones and (Jrceii, Essex Street, Strand, 
Tiondon.” The directions to herself were very clear. As soon as 
tlie money was realised she was to Avrito and a])p()int an iiitervicAV 
Avitli Mr. Alfred King, and pay over to him the tAvo thousand live 
hundred j)ouiids upon his delivering up to her certain papei*s, copies 
< ►f Avliicli Avero enclosed. This interview might take place at Halling- 
lijim if Mr. Alfr<jd King would journey to it; if he derilinod, she 
Avould be under the necessity of going to London and meeting him 
at Messrs. Jones and CIreen’s. But on no account was she to jiay 
the money by de])uby or by letter, because it was essenti.‘vl that she 
should examine the papers that wouhl bo delivered to her, and see 
that they tallied with the copies enclosed. Mr, Alfred King would 
then have to sign a receipt, which the doctor had AVritten and sealed 
up, and Avhicli, lie added, shti had better not unseal until the 
moment for .signing it 1i.m1 c(mie. The receipt and one or two of 
the papers she was afterwards to ro-soal and keep until the return 
of EdAvard DaA’^enal. Jf EdAvard died abroad, then they were to Ijc 
burnt. 


8ar.a re-locked the desk ; and still she could not form any very 
delinite idea’as to what Edward’s crime had been. The letter to 


Ml*. Alfred King ,*wid the letter to O.sArjild Cray she kept out, for 
they must he posted ere the day should close. She Avent out herself 
at dusk and jiosteil them ; wliatever duty lay ]>eforo lier, she felt 
that she mii.st go about it, .sii linking from none, (lirl thoiigli she 
Avas ill years, she a\";is l)egiuniug to feel old in sorrow : no teacher 
is like unto it. There are w*oes th.it bring uuu’e e\]>ei*ionce to the 
heart in the tirst night of their falling than AVill half a lifetime of 
smoothly gliding yujirs. 

It Avas through the letter sent to him that OsAvald Cray first 
learnt the death of Dr. Davcnal. Ho Avas seated at his breakfast- 


lijjii'liament Street, eyes jind thoughts buried in the Times, 
Aidicn Bonn came in Avitli the letters and laid them down by his side. 
There OsAvald lot them lie : and it was only in gathering them up 
later to bike down and open in liis bu'-iness-room, that his eye fell 
on one in particular, rather a large envelope, with a black border 
and a black seal. He knew' the Avriting well, ami a lllish of emotion 
rose to his face as ho opened it. Two notes were unclosed. 


“My DEAit Mk. Oswald Ckay, 

“I do not know whether 1 sliidl bo the first to tell you of the 
death of my dear father. He died last night, about ten o’clock. ' 
An hour or two previously he penned the ench)8ed note to you ; 
and ho,bade mo add a £oay lines when I forwarded it, to explain 
/ 
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that whon he attempted it he was almost past writing. But that 
he made tliis an ospeuial retjuust, T would not have troubleti you 
v\ilh anything from myself : indeed 1 am scarcely C{ii)al)le of writing 
coherently tu-diiy, for my grief is very great. 

“Believe mo, very shiccrely yours, 

“Sara Davkxal.” 


The hret rajiid accoj)t:ince«rjf the general sense of the letter over, 
he leaned his ellxnv on the table and read the words more delibe- 
jjitely. It was just the note that her good sense would ])roTniit 
her to write, under tlie altered relations between them. He felt 
that it was so —Imt he ha<l not witnessed her hesitation and the 
thmbt Avhether she should not rather address him foriually than as 
a friend. If tho.so dandy clerks in tlie ro«)ms below, if tliose grave 
genllemoii witli whom he \v<juld be brought in coubict during the 
(lay, had only seen him press those two words, “ Sara Bavenal,” to 
his lips! TJo, the reserved, aclf-])ossessed man of business, ho of 
the cold, jiroLid spirit ! he kissed the name as fervently as any 
schoolboy kisses that in his lirst love-letter. 

And tlien lie recollected liimsclf; and as his wits, which had 
( ertainly gone wool-gathering, came back to him, anotlier Hush dj'^cd 
his face far deeper than the last had dyed it; a flush of shauio that 
lie should have been betrayed into the f<dly. Besides, that w^as 
not the way bo forget her, as it w'.'iw imperative on him that lie 
sluadd forget. 

lie took up the iifite of the doctor, A ml he could scarcely 
believe that that weak, sci/iwling writing was ti-aced by the once 
bold, linn hand of Dr, Davenal. It ran as follows : 


“ Mv DEAR Friend, 

“ I call you so in sjiite of the coolness that has come between us. 

1 wauild that all should he friends with me in my dying hour. 

“The anticijiatod money, as you probably know, has at last 
couio to Caroline. 1 shall not be sjiared to urge its .settlement upon 
herself, but do you urge it. As soon as it shall bo ]M‘’+Tyvv,i,'K3i, 
jMark secure it to Candino absolutely, so that she and hci’ children 
may have something to fall back upon in case of iiee<l. They are 
both young, both thoughtless, and, if left to themselves in tlie 
matter, will bo almf)st sure to waste the nuniey, so that it would 

in tlie end do* no real good to either. If Mark-1 cannot w'rite 

more : sight is failing. 

“Fax'c you well. My Friend. “R. 

And he w'as dead ! For a few moments, Oswald forgot all his 
’ doubts and fears of the man, and leaped back in memory to tlio 
time when he had respected hini more than any one in tlie world. 
Uwl he died with that weight of guilt upon him ? ZToiy'W'cighty 
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was it? how far did it oxloiid ? It seemed strange that he should 
so soon have followed Lady Osw'uld. Had remorse hastened his 
death? But, in spite of these thoughts, which Oswald called not 
up willingly, ho did feel a deep sense; of regret, of sorrow for Dr. 

3 )avenal, and wished that his life might have been spared to him. 

Tt was ineumbent on him to answer the other note, and he sat 
down to his auitin!.'--table and drew a sheet of paper towards him. 
and begaii : '' 

“My DliAU-” 

TJiore he stopped. Now should ho address her i My dear Miss 
Davenal ?--t»r My dear Sara ? The one seemed too foi'ual, con¬ 
sidering how long he had called her Saivi, considering tiiat the 
present moment ttf deep sorrow' should make all her friends es])e- 
cially tender w'itli her. But yet—My dear Sara—better perhaps 
that ho should not. So ho linally began : 

“Mv DKAH MjsS DwkNAL, 

“ 1 ilo indeed heartily sympatliise witli you iu your gr(‘at afflic- 
tioii. 1 wish for your .sake and liis that tlie doctor’s life liad heeu 
•si>arod. You do not give me any particulars—and J could not at 
sueli a moment expect them—but I fear his death must have been 
sudden. Will you nlhnv me to exorcise the privil(;ge of a friend, in 
begging you to endeavour to bear uj) as bravely as it is ]>ossible for 
you to do, in tlicso the first kX;en moments of grief. When next at 
llallingham L will, with your permission, call on you and Miss 
Davonal, and express to you in person my heartfelt sympathy. 
Meanwdnle believe me now aiul always your truly sincere friend, 

*‘0. USWAJ.D CllAY.” 

“ Of e<mrso M.ark must settle it upon lior ! ” he said to liimscdf as 
he glanced again at*Uui contents of the doctor’s note to him. “ It 
is not to he supj)osed ho w’ould do othervvisc. However, 1 W'ill 
mention it wdien I go next to llallingham.” 

And, gathering the ]»apors together, ho hacked t hem in his private 
"dcn^“^n\^''ent <lowii tii enter on his day’s w'ork, cariying the rest 
of the lett ers iu his hand. 

On the day subsequent to the interment of Dr. Davenal, Sara 
told her aunt she should go and sec the two little boys. It had 
been her wish that they should be sent for to attepd t^'O funeral; 
but Miss Davenal objected: they w’cro too young, she consulcred. 
Sara was too really Jiiiscrablo to care alxmfc it. Of wdiat little 
moment do trifles seem when ilic mind is ill at ease ! 

Miss Davenal again objected to her visit. Tii hict, had looktirs- 
on been gifted with prevision, they i ight have soon that the opinions , 
and course of hoi*sclf aud niece would henceforth he somewhat anta¬ 
gonistic to each other. She ohjeq^ied Sara’s proposed visit, re- 
commciiding her to defer it for a week or two. 
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“J3ut, aunt, T want to see them,” ui-j^cd Sara. “1 know how 
i^rieved tliey luu'e boon : tliough Dick is random and liglit-lioadod, 
]io lias a most, tender heart. And papa gave me a dying mossvigc 
to deliver to iliem.” 

*‘I say that it is too soon to go,” repeated Miss Davtuial, “A 
pretty thing for you to he seen gadding about the very <lay after 
ytJiir poor papa is taken from the lioiise.” 

“ Oh, aunt! ” For a inohicnt slie struggled with her tears ; tho 
thouglit of the terrible weight (if sorrow she must carry out uitli 
lier wherever she went j)rescijtcd such a contrast to her aimi’s ex- 
j)r(;ssion. At home or out, she was over living with her lireaking 
iieuiH.: and it aiipeareil of little consequence wliat tho world might 
.say. She believed it was her duty to see the boys as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and she had fully resolved that her duty, in all ways, should 
l>e performed to tho ntterniost. Heaven helping her. 

“ 1 must go, aunt,” she said. “■ L think 1 am doing right.” 

She Avalked in her deep mouming, her crape veil over her fa<;e, 
to the station. One of the porters took her ticket for her and mwv 
her into the carriage. Whether by the man’s good feeling or intf, 
.slio did not know, Imt no one else was put into the same comjjuj t- 
iiient. She felt quite grateful as the train steamed on, and she lay 
hack in tho woll-imdded seat. 

The train was an expn^ss, and she jx'ached tlio .station where .she 
was to descend in less than an lieur /tnd a lialf. Dr.-Keen’s lion.se 
wa.s very near. To gain its front entrance she liad to pass the play¬ 
ground. The boys were in it, and Dick Davonal’s roving o\'es 
caught, sight of hei’. Ue climbed over tlio railings, in spite of rules, 
find burst inbt tears as he laid bold of her, Sara had pictured the « 
tw(» boys in apple-pie order in their new mourning, quiet and sub¬ 
dued ; but here theyucrc in their ordinary clothes, dirty and dust.y, 
Dick with a woeful rent in one knee. 

“ t) Sara ! is it. all true ? Is he, really tlead and buried ? Couldn't 
lie cure himselfi ” 

She siilidued her own emotion—it was only in accorih^c wjjh 
the line she had laid down for herself. She kissed th,.T)oy under 
tlio sea of eyes peering tlirougli the railings, and held him near her 
ns they advanced to the house. Loo, le.r,s daring than Dick, liad 
gone round to tho gate, and Sara drew him to her other side as he 
■Uauio running up. 

She sat down in the room to which she was shown, holding the 
sobbing boys to her. As she had said to her aunt, Dick had a 
tendor lieart, and his sobs were loud and jifissionate. Leo cried with 
him, but more quiet!}'. She waited to let their emotion have vent, 
holding their hands, bending now and again her face to theirs. 

“ Coiildn't he be 'cured, Sfira 1 ” 

“No, deal’s, he could not bo cured. It wa-s God's will to take 
him.” 


1 
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‘ ‘ Why didn’t you Iihvc us Iioiug ? Why didn’t you let us sjxy 
good-bye to liim V' 

“ There whs no time. We thought he whs getting better, and it 
WHS only (^uite at the very last we know he was dying. Ho did not 
forgot you and Leo, Dick. lie bade me tell you—they were his own 
words—that Ihiclo Jlichard w'ould hare sent for you to take a hist 
farewell, but that death came upon him too suddenly. He bade me 
tell you that you "will meet him in that far-o<f land where your toils 
and his will alike be over ; and—listen, children ! —he charged you 
to be ever working on for it.” 

Their sobs came forth again. Leo was the first to spt ak. “ Have 
yiuT written to Barbadoes to tell papa ” 

“ Aunt Bettina has. See, dears, here are two silver pencil-cases ; 
they weie both your Tncle llichard’a. The one has his crest on it; 
thc! other his initials, R. D. I thought you would like to have some 
little remembrance of him, and I brought them. Which will you 
choose, Dick ? You are the oldest. ” 

Dick took the pencils in his hand and decided on the largest, the 
one that boro tlic initials. The stone was a beautiful sapphire. 

“ Is it real, Sara 'i ” 

“Oh yes. This is the best for you, .as tlio initials would not 
stand for Leo. The other stone is real too, Leo ; amethyst. Try 
and not lose them.” 

“I’ll never lose mine," avowed Dick. Leo only shook his head 
in answ^er, as he put the memento in liis pocket. 

The gifts had created a diversion, and the tears began to diy 
upon their faces ; scho(»lboys’ tears are not very deep, Sara spoke 
of their mourning, iiuiuiring why it was not on. 

“We wore it yesterday,” sjiid Dick. “And we had holiday, we 
two, and stopped in Mrs, Keen’s parlour instead of going into sclusd. 
But the housekeeper told u.s to put our other cL)ilio.s ou this moj ii- 
ing ; she said, if we wore our black suit evoiy day, it would bo done 
for in a week. ” 

Not u’^Mkely—-by the specimen of the suit Mr. Dick now wore, 
to the damaged knee. 

“I know,” said Dick, looking carelessly down at it. “ [ did it 
only just before I s)iw you, vrrestling with a fellow. He says he’s 
stronger than I am, but ho isn’t, so wr were tiyiiig which was best 
man. All in good put, you know. I say, Sara, s|iall we come 
home for the holidays now, as wo used to ‘i ” 

“ My dears, I don’t know yet niTich about the future. It will be 
Aunt Bettina’s homo now. I think she will be sure to have you as 
usual.” ~ 

** Why won’t it bo your home ? ” '•riod Dick, quickly. 

“ I shall live with Aunt Bettina. It wiU not be the same home 
for either of us—not thc same house, 1 mean. I think—I don’t 
know ycA, but I think it likely that Mr. Cray and Caroline will 
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come to it. Povhaps Aunt Bettina will go to ono of her own 
hoiwes. ” 

“ Why can't you and Aunt Bettina stop in that one ? ” 

“ It is too largo for us. And the things arc going to be sold.” 

“Tlie things going to be sold! ” repeated Dick, lifting his eyes 
and voice in amazement. 

“Papa has so direcli;d in his will. You know—at least 1 dare 
say you Iiave Jieard—that Ajmt Bettina lias a great deal of very 
nice furniture which has been lying in a warolujuse ever since she 
came to live witli us. I can’t toll yon vet how things ■will bo 
.settled.” 


“I .s;iy, Sara, how slow and quiet you speak ! Ami how pale 
you arc ! ” 

Sara swallowed down a lump in her thi‘o.'it. “Papa was all f 
had left to mo, Dick. Loo, my dear, you arc quiet and pale, too!” 

“ 1 say, Sara—never mind Leo, he’s all riglit—have yow got a 
great fortiine. left y^ou ? The hoys Jiere were saydug you’d have such 
a lot: you and the captain between you.” 

“ The boys were mistaken, Dick. Papa has not. died rich. He 
died something else, Dick—a goo<l uuui. That is better than dying 


rich. 




“Tf he wasn’t rich, wJiy did he give back that money tJiat Lady 
fXsw'ald loft him ? ’’ 


“O Dick ! Do you know tliat iJio remembrance of having 
given back that money'was one of Ids consolation.^ in dying. Dick, 
dear, he hoped you would work on always for th;it better world. 
But to acquire money WToiigfulIy', or to keep it imju.stly, would not., 

T tJiink, help you on ymur- road Ui it. ” * 

They w'ere interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Keen, a kind, • 
motJierly woman. She insistc<l on Sara’s taking oil' her lamnet and 
])artaking of some refreshment. Sara yiehlcd. And Mrs. Keen 
ajid Dick and Leo afterw'ards walked with her back to the station. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WORK FOR THE FrTURE. 

The clocks w'erc striking four -when Sara Davcnal -was walking 
tJirough the streets of Hallingliam on her return. She stepped 
along rapidly, her veil over her face, and was Jiindered by none 
with greetings or condolences ; but she stopped of her own accor<l 
on meeting the poor market-woman, Mrs. Hundley. The woman, 
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her face full of sorrow, threAv up her hands before Sara could 
speak. 

“ To think that he slioiild have been the first to go !—before my 
poor boy, whose life, as may bo said, ho had been keeping in him ! 
The one a-dying b»r months past, the other a hale gei\tleman as 
seemed to have health in him for a lifetime. Oh, miss ! what will 
the sick do Avitlioub him ? ” 

“ How is your son?” AA'as all Sara’s answer. 

“He has come nearly to his last,’miss. Another Aveoh’ll see 
file end. When the news come out to us that ihe good Dr. Davcnal 
was gone, Ave couldn’t believe it: and my boy, ho s.iys, ‘ Mother, 
it can’t be; it can’t never be.’ And h'o sot on and SvJ^bed like 
a child.” 

In spite of her efforts, the tears ovorlloAved Sara’s eyes. To have 
it thus brf»ught palpably before her Avas more than she could quite 
bear. “ Papa is better <■>(1’,” was all she murmured. 

“ Ay, he’s better off: if over a man had done his best in this 
world, miss, it Avas hiiu. Put viho’ll be found to take his place ? ” 

With the full souse of the last ({UCistion echoing in her ear, f^ara' 
conthnied her Avay. At the top of the lane clo.se to their residence 
Avas Roger, standing in disconsolate idleness. With the death of his 
master Roger’s occiii)at ion gone. 

Sara spoke? a kind Avord ti> him in passing, and met Mr. W^hortley 
coming out at (ho gate, her father’s close friend of many years. A 
surgeon once, but retired from practice now. lie it was Avho was' 
named sole executor tf)tho doctor’s will. 

The Avill, which was causing surprise to the curious in Hallinghain, 
had been made in the doctor’s recent illness. It directed that all 
property he died possessed of should be sold, and the money realised 
bo paid at once to his daughter. Everything was left to her. Jn 
the previous Avill, destroyed for this oiio, hldAA-ard Davonal’s name 
had been associated Avith Mr. Wheat-ley’s ; in this Mr. Wheatley 
was left sole execAitor ; in fact, Edward’s name Avas not so much as 
mentioned in it. 

been calling on my aunt, Mr. Wheatley ? ” 
ilty \dsit Avas to you,” he answered, as he turned indoors 

Avibh her. 

“ I have been to see Dick and Leo,” she exclaimed. “ My aunt 
thought I ought not k> go out so soon ; that people might remaik 
upon it. But T am glad C w'ont, pf>or boys ! ” 

“ People remark upon it!” echoed Mr. Wheatley. “ I should 
like to hear them. What is 'diere b.) remark ujjon in that ^ Miss 
Sara, I have gone through life just-dcung the thing J pleased accord¬ 
ing to my own notions of right, without referciuic l.o what other folk 
might think, and 1 have found it arisw'or. You do the same, and 
tiever fear. ” 

. She led the way into the dining-room and closed the door. She 
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umlerstood he wished to speak with her. The fire wmr huniing it¬ 
self oat, Miss Davoiial being up-stairs. Ah, how changed the liouse 
w as <.>nly in the short week or two ! It would never more be lively 
with Die tread of patients coming to consult Dr. Daveiial; never 
more be cheered with his voice echoing through the corridors. The 
dwelling’s occupation, like Roger’s, had gone. 

Mr, Wheatley sat df)vvn in tlie chair that had once been the 
dnt;tor’s, and 8ara untied her bonnet-strings, and took a scat near 
liim. The fresh ncivspapcrs* not unfolded, lay on the table as of 
yore ; the wiiiloru readers, the sick, had ceased their visits for 
over. 

Now', Miss Sara, I’m left s(de executor to this w'ill, as you heard 
iHj;ul out yesterday,’’ lie began. “ It states—T dare say you noted it 
- that thing.s w'ere to be disposed of with all oonvenient dispatcli. 
Did you obseivo tliat clause ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ V’^eiy good. Besides that, in the last interview I lield with my 
]»oor friend—it w'as the aftcmo<ui of the daj>’ he died, as yo” may 
T ('iiiembcr—he enjoined the .same thing upon ino ; no delay. There 
w.us a necessity, he said, for your being put in i)ossession of the 
n\(Uiey as soon as possible.” 

Sava had no answ'er at hand. She believed tlierc might bo that 
necessity, but did not like to aokin)wiodgc it. She took t>lf lier 
bonn(‘t, and Iai<I it beside her on the table, as if at a loss for some¬ 
thing to do. 

“ Now' 1 don’t w'anl» to inrpiiro into reasons and iiiotivos,” went 
on Mr, Wheatley. “ J would rather not inquire into them or hear 
them *, what your father did not .see fit to tell me, 1 would ju’eb'r 
that no one else should tell me. I am sure (if (me thing : that lie 
ke])t it from me cither of necessity or to spare me ]jam. That 
things had not gone very straight with him, he told mo ; and that, 
coupled wdth the curious will, leaving eveiything to you w'ithout the 
j)i(»l(}ction of trustees or other, does of course .force me to see that 
there’s something behind the scenes. Fhit, while I admit so much, 

1 rciieat that I do not speculate upon w'hat it may be, eyeT’.,in my 
ow'ii mind ; nor do 1 wish to do so. One question I must ask you— 
wei e 5'ou in your father’s confidence ?” 

“Yes. At least, if not entirely, sufticiontly so to carry out all 
his directions and wishes. But, indeed, J may say 1 was in his cuii- 
tidenco,” she •added with less hesitation. “Jio talked to mo a 
great <l(ial the night of his death.” 

“And you w'ill bo at no los.s what to do with the money that 
shtill bo realised.” 

“Noim.” 

• “That’s all straight, then, and I knoAv how' to set to Avork. My 
dear, it w'.a.s necessary that I should just say so much ; it Avould not 
have been well for us to work at cross-purposes, and I am sure you 
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do not misimclcrstand me. There’s somefchiiij; behind which is no 
more your secret than it is mine ; it was the doctor’s ; and wc need 
not further allude to it. I’ll cariy out his will, and you will carry 
out his wishes afterwards : he hinted to me that the money would 
have an ulterior destination. Any suggestion you may have to make 
t<i me, you will now do with more case than if you had suppi>sod 1 
was under the impression the money W'as to ])e yours. L)on’t you 
think it wvis hotter that 1 .should speal' if ” 

“Indeed it was, and I tliank yon.” 

“ Well, now to business. As I undcrslaiul it., there’s a necessity, 
pcrha])s an im])erative one—in fact, the doctor tout me so, for im¬ 
mediate action. Tlio first consideration then is, when strdl yon l»o 
])roparcd to leave the house V Measure.s will bo taken to ])iit it up 
for sale, and there’s not the least dotilit of its lindiiig a ready pur¬ 
chaser, for it is one of the best hou.ses in Ilallingham, and in its- 
best part. That will be easy. Tlie next thing will bo the sale of 
the etfocts. Of eriurse the sooner you leave the lu)use, the sooner 
they can be sold." 

It (juite wu’inig her heart to hear him .speak of all this in the dry 
matter-of-fact tone of a man of business. »Slic did what she could 
to bring her mind to bear it ciiuably, heedless of the pain. 

“It depends upon my aunt, Mr. W’heatley. So far as I am con¬ 
cerned I could be out of the house in a few day.4 ; but she will 
have her homo to decide u[)ou. I had bettor speak tr> Imr. Papa 
s;iid, wlien ho was dying, that he thought Mark Cray ought to leave 
the Abbey and come here.” 

“Mark Cray 'f Well, he has most right to do so: ho was your 
father’s partnm’. T never thought nf him. Of cour.se he will ; 
/le’ll not let it slip t hrough his fingers. The mere taking this hou.so 
woAild be a certain practice for any one. Mark Cray has his practice 
ready cut and dried to his hand, but he w^im’t lot the house go 
by him. ” 

“Mr. Cr-ay has just fiiniished the Abbey.” 

“Hut perhaps he—how’over, it will be \vell that some one should 
see hiw»i^, 3 ,nd ascertain what his wdahes may bo. It is a pity but ho 
had money : ho might purchase the house. By tlie way, there’s 
that Chancery money come or coming to his wife.” 

Sara shook her head. “That money is to bo settled upon her. 
Tt W'as one of papa’s last iujunctions.” 

“Well; and how can than that be better done than by buying 
freehold property, such as this ? It wdll be the very thing for them, 

I should say. Let them buy this house and settle it upon her ; it 
will be a capital im estinent. As to the furniture, if they don’t 
care to buy that, it must be sold Suppose you ask Miss Davenal 
when she shall be ready to vacate it ; and meanwhile I’ll see Mr, 
Cray.” 

He was a man of prompt action, this old friend of Dr, Davenal’s, 
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:uul ho rose as he sjioke, shook hands with Hara, and bustled out s«.> 
hastily that even attentive Neal did not catch liim up in to 
clohC the ludJ-door behind him. Sara supposed he was going then 
{in<l there to Mark Cray’s. 

She took her bonnet in her hand and wont slowly up the sbiiis. 
It was not a pleasant task, this questh^n that she had to put to her 
aunt, and she was glad of tlie little delay of even i.urning fii-st into 
her own room to take lier thjiigs olF after her jtmnioy. Since tlio 
reading of the will yesterday Miss Davenal had been in one of her 
most chilling moods. She had asked an exi[)lanation t»f Sara what 
was the meaning of all this, what Dr. Davonal’s secret was, and 
where the money had gone to. Sara couhl t»nly e\aRively ])ut In^r 
off; tme of the cliarges enjoined on liis daughter by the doctor laid 
been—not to jdace Edward in the i)owor of Ids aunt. 

It, was not that Dr. Davenal feared the loyalty and gocul faith of 
his sister ; but ho know how bitterly she would judge Edward, and 
lie was willing to sjiare blame oven to his guilty son. It is possible, 
also, that he deemed the secret safe.st left U) Sara alone. Whatever 
his motive, he had said to her : “ J chai'ge you, keep it from your 
AuntBettina ; ” and Sara luid accejitedthe cliarge, and meant to act. 
upon it. But Dr. Davenal might never have left i(,, had he foreseen 
the unpleasantness it was to entail on Sura. 

Veiy curious, very cross, very deaf was Bettina Davenal, as she 
sat. in the drawijig-room at her usual, oecuiiatioii, knitting. Her 
clinging mourning robes Jiiade her figure apjicar thinner and taller 
(li.in ever ; and that, as you are aware, was unnecessary. She had 
seen from the window Sara come in, and she now thought she heard 
her footfall on tlie stairs ; and her liead was more upright than 
ever, and her lips were comjiressed. It. was this general feeling of 
di.spleasure which hail chiefly caused tlie objection she made to 
Siua’s visiting the boys. Sara had gone in defiance of her ; at least, 
she looked ujion it in tluit light. Was she about t«> defy her in all 
tilings ? 

She looked up for a moment Avlicn Saivi enf,ored the room, and 
then dropped her eyelid.s again, without speaking. Sara 'd near 
the window, shaded by the ludf-drawii blind. 

“Well, I have been, aunt.” 

“ Been?” groaned Miss Bettina. “Not anyAAdierc. WJiere do 
you suj)})osc I have been ? I have a better sense of projiriety than 
to be seen stn^uning abroad to-day.” 

Sara drew a chtiir to the little table on which lay her aunt’s pearl 
basket of wool, and sat down close to her. Her pale refined face 
was ominously severe, and Sara’s heart seemed to faint at her task. 
Not at tliis particular task before her, hut at the ceaseless task tliat 
•her life in general had become. It was not by fainting, however, 
that she would accomplish it, neither was it the lino of action she 
had carved out for herself. 

Oswald Cray. 16 
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“ I observed that I had been to see the boys, Aunt Bottina. 
They both send their love to you.” 

T dare say they do. Especially that impudent Dick.” 

“ Mrs. Keen also desired to be remembered,” continued Sara. 

“ You cjin send back my thanks for the honour,” ironically spoke 
Miss Davcnal, “ I'he last time she was at llallinghain she' ][)assod 
our houso without calling.” 

“ She spoke of it to-day, Aunt Bottina. She nodded to you at 
tlie window, she said, and pointed towards the station: slie wisliod 
you to understand that she was pressed for lin.e ” 

Aunt Bettina made no answer. She was knitting vehemently. 
Appirently Sara was nf)t progressing very well. 

“ Mr. Wheatley has been here, aunt,” 

“You need not tell mo that. Ho has been dodging in and out 
like a dog in a f.air. Any one but ho would Iiave respected the quiet 
of tlie house on the very day after its ]>oor master had been takim 
from it. Ho earno in and wont out again, and then came in again 
•—with you. As ho <lid emne, he might have been polite enough to 
ask for mo. Neal said ho wanted yi)u. Early times, 1 think, to 
begin telling people that you are the ht>u8e’s mistress '{” 

It w'as not a promising commencement. 

“ Aunt Bettina, he came to speak abrmt the future. I dare say 
ho tliouglit you would not like to bo intruded upon to-day, for he 
wished mo to talk things over with you. Ho was asking Avhen wo 
—^you—when we should bo ready to vacate the house.” 

“ To do wdiat?” she repeated shrilly. But slie heard ver}’’ well. 
*S}ira WJ 18 close ti» her, and speaking in low, clear tones : 

“When we shall bo ready to leave Ihe house?” 

“ Ifad ho not bettor turn us out of it to-diiy ? ” was the retort of 
the angiy hwly. “ How dai‘e he show this indecent haste? ” 

“Oh, aunt! You know it is only in accordance with jiapa’s will 
that ho has to do it. You heard it read. You read it to yourself 
afterwards, ” 

“ Yes, r did read it to myself afterwards. I could not believe 
that mjjJjrothor Richard would have made such a will, and I cln>se 
to satiwy myself by rciiding it. Eveiything to be sold indeed ; as 
if we were so many bankrujjts I Bo quiet,. Sam! Do you think T 
don’t gi-ieve for the loss of the beat brother that over lived! But 
there are matters going forward that I don’t understand.” 

“ There’s a necessity for tilings being sold, Aunt Bettina.” 

‘‘ Ho told me so before he died : yoit need not repeat it to me. 
Where’s the money to be jw-id to ? ” 

* ‘ And therefore Mr. Wlieatley is desirous that there should be no 
unnecessary delay,” Sara continued, a faint colour tinging her cheek 
at the consciousness of eviidiug her aunt’s question. “ Ho does not 
Ask us to go out at once, Aunt Bettina: he only wishes to know 
when igro shall be ready to do so.” 
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*• Then toll him from mo that / will be no hindrance,” retorted 
Miss 15ettina, her temper rising. “To-morrow—the next day the 
day after—-any day he pleases, now, or in a month to come. 1 can 
f:nd a lodging at an hour’s notice. ” 

“ Aunt, why are you so angry with me ? ” 

The question came from her in her ptiin and vexation. She could 
not help feeling how unjust it was to cast this anger upon her; how 
little she had done to deserve it. Miss Bottina knitted on more 
liercely, declining an answer. 

“It is not my fault, aunt. If you knew -if you knew what 1 
have to bear! ’’ 

“ It f.s y<»ur fault, Sara. What 1 comjdain of is yt)ur fault. 
\"i.u are keejmig this secret from me. I dtm’t complain that Ihey 
are going to sell the chairs and bildes: Bichard has willed it so, 
.and there’s no hcl}> for it: but 1 don’t like to bo ke])t in the dark 
a.s t<j the reason, or wdiere the money is to go to % Why don’t you 
toll me ? ” 

It w'as {I painful position for Sara. She had always been dutiful 
and submissive to her aunt; far more so than her brothers or Oaro- 
liiu^ had been. 

“ Aunt-Bettina, T wuinot tell you. T wish 1 could.” 

“ Do you mean to imply that you do not kmjw it?” 

“No, T don’t moan that.. 1 do knoA\ it. At least, I know it 
[Kirtially. Ba]>a did nf»t tell mo (piito.aJl.'’ 

Miss Bettina’s usually placid chest was rising with indignation. 

“ And why could ho not tell ino, instead of you? 1 tliink T am 
more fitting to bo the depositary of a disgmeeful secret than you, a 
lift're child ! And T expect it is a disgraceful one.” 

Ah, how disgraceful Sara know only too well. She sat in silence, 
not daring to ackmiwdedgc it, not knowing what to ansAver. 

“Once for all—will you conlido it to me?” 

Sam believed, as it bad come bi this, that it Avould be bettor if 
.she could confide it 1<> her ; but the injunction of Di'. Davenal pre¬ 
vented her ; she felt it her duty religiously to obey him. In her 
deep love for her father she would not exist the onus upon him, but 
preferred to let it rest upon herself. 

“Believe mo, aunt, I cannot tell you. 1 am voiy sorry; I Avish 
I did not know it myself. It—it w^as jiapa’s secret, and I must not 
di.sclo 80 it.” 

In the trenTWing of her hands Miss Bettina contrived to throw' 
down the liall of wool. Sara picked it up, glad of the little inter¬ 
lude. 

“Aunt Bettina, Ave could not have stayed on in this largo 
house.” 

“ Did I say wo could ? ” asked Miss Bettina. “ Not noAv, Avhon 
all your money has gone in ducks and drakes.” 

“ Papa could not help the money going,” she returned, her heart 
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swelling in Iho oagor wish to defend him. “ lie could not help it. 
Aunt Bettina.” 

“ I am not saying that ho C(juld. 1 am in»t evusting reproach on 
liim. It is not to be suj)posed, liad he boon ablo to help it, that he 
would havo lot it go. How touchy you are I ” 

A silence, and thou Sara began. She mentioned what Mr. 
Wheatley had said, that the house might be a good investment for 
some of Caroline's money ; and Mia's Bettina, not at all a bad 
woman of business, was struck with the suggestion. She sat 
revolving it in silence, apparently only intent on her I’nitting. She 
supposed it could be so settled <)n Mark’s wife, but she did not 
understand much of what the law might be. The thought struck 
her that this ought to be seen about at once. 

“ Mr. Wheatley thinks it would bo so much better if these things 
could be tjikon by whoever succeeds to the liou.se,” jiroceeded Sara. 
“ It would avoid a public auction.” 

Now that was one of the sore ]>oiiits troubling Miss Davenal—the 
prospect of selling tlie things by public auction. She had a most 
inveterate hatred to any such step, looking ujion all sales of furni¬ 
ture, no matter what the cause, as a humiliation. Hence the 
motive which had induced hertowarehou.se her handsome furniture 
instead of selling it, when, years ago, she gave up housekeeping to 
take up her ab«»de at Dr. Davenal’s. 

“Others knew that bofore’Mr. Wheatley,” she said ungraciously. 
“ A public auction in this house ! 1 would not remain in the town 

to see it. Has old Wheatley spoken to Mark ? ” 

“ It struck mo ho w'as going to Mark’s when ho left here,” replied 
Sara. ‘ ‘ I am not sure. ” 

Miss Davenal growled us she wont on with her knitting. She 
herself always liked to bo “ sure : ” so far as her deafness allowed 
her. Turning to glance at the timepiece, she crossed the room and 
opened the door. I’hcre stood Neal. 

Neal, at his eaves-dropping, of course. And the black robes 
of his mistress wore so soft,'her footfall S(‘ noisele.ss on the carpet, 
tliat N^l’s oar for <mce failed him. But ho was not one to sdlow 
himself to be caught. He had the coal-box in his liaiid, and was 
apparently stooping to pick up a bit of cofd that had fallen to the 
ground. Miss Davenal w'ould fis soon have suspected herself of 
listening at doors as that estimable servant Neal. 

“ Lot dinner be served to the moment, Neal,” were h^Tr orders. 
“ And I shall want you to attend me abroad afterwards.” 

“ Are you going out, Aunt Bettina 1” Sara ventured to iii(|uirc. 

“ Yes, I am,” was the sharp answer. “ But not until the shades 
of night havo fallen. ” 

Sara understood the reproach. Her aunt’s manner towards her' 
had settled into a chilling rosen’e. Sara wondered if it would ever 
thaw a^ain. 
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Miss Davenal took her dinner deliberately; she never hurried 
over anything: and went out afterwards on foot attended by Neal. 
Sara judged that she was going to the Abbey, but she did nol. 
dare to ask. Sara went to the drawing-room, from habit; shiver¬ 
ing as she stepped up the wide staircase: not from cold, but from 
the loneliness that seemed to pervade the house. She had not 
recovered from that sense of nameless dread which the presence of 
tlie dead imparts and leaves behind it. The drawing-room was 
lighted as usual: no alteration had been made in the habits of the 
house; but, as Sara glanced r(nin<l its sjtace, a nciTous superstition 
began t(> creep over Ijor. Perliaps tlio bravest of us liave at times 
experienced such. A moment after, Watson aj>poarcd showing in a 
visitor ; Mr. Oswald Cray. 

Eveiy pulse of her body stood still, and tlien bounded onwards; 
every tin-ill of lier heart w'cnt out to him in joyous greeting. In 
tliis dreadful soriMJw and sadness ho had but l>eon growing all 
tlie dearer to her. 

lie w'tis still in deci) mourning for Lady Osw'ald. He looked 
taller, finer, inore noble than of yore, or she fancied it, as he bent a 
iittle to her and took her Iiaiid, and kc])t it. lie saw the quivering 
of the sliglit frame ; the I’ed rose that dyed the pale cheeks witli 
blushes ; and Mr. Oswald Cray knew that he was net forgotten by 
lu.'r, any more than she w-as by him. But he knew also that both 
t)f them had only one thing to do pow—to hin-y those feelings, 
t.<» condemn them to oblivion in the futur<5. The daughter of llr. 
TIaveiial dead could bo no more a w-ifo for liim, Oswald Cray, than 
the daugh1.er of Dr. Davenal living, and most certainly he was 
the last man to be betrayed into forgetting tliat uncompromising 
fact. 

The rose-blush faded, and he swiw how weak and worn was her 
check; young, fiagile, almost childish she looked in her evening 
dross of }>lack, the jet chain on her wliite shoulders. Insensibly 
his voice assumed a tendonjcss rarely used to her, as he apologised 
for calling at that hour: but he was only passing through the town 
and would leave it again that night. “ I see liow it is,” he cried ; 
“ you arc suflering more than is good for you.” 

But for the greatest effort, the tears she had believed under per¬ 
manent control would liave dropped then. A moment’s ])ause for 
calmness, and she remembered that her hand was lying in his, she 
withdrew it, .tnd sat down quietly in a chair, pointing to one for him. 

“ How shall I tell you of my syinjiathy in your deep sorrow ? I 
cannot express it; but you will believe me when I say that I feel it 
ahnost as you can do. It is indeed a tiying time for you j a grief 
which has come to you all too early.” 

“ Yes,” she gently answered. “ I have a good deal to boar.” 

“ There is only one comfort at these times—and that the mourner 
can rarely feel,’’he said, drawing his chair nearer to her. ** It 
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lies in the knowledge that Time, the groat liealor, will bind up the 
sorest wounds.” 

“ It can never bind iij> mine,” she said, speaking in the moment’s 
impulse. “ But you are very kind; you are vciy kind to try to 
cheer me. ” 

“ I w'ish I could cheer you! I w'ish I could remove eveiy sorrow 
under which you suffer! No one living would be a ti’uer friend to 
you than I should like to be. How is Miss Davenal ? ” he con¬ 
tinued, possibly fancying ho might be saying too much, or at least 
that a construction he never intended might appear belong to his 
words. “Watson said she was out. I suppose, in point of fact, 
slio will not see mo to-night. T know what ww 1 wage with cti^piottc 
in being here so soon, and at this hour, and Miss Davenal is .a close 
observer of it. Will you forgive me ? ” 

“Indeed 1 am glad to see you,” said Sara, sinijdy. “1 am 
doubly glad, for 1 feel almost asliamcd to confess I was becoming 
too nervous to be alone. My aunt is out; she went to the Abbey 
as soon as dinner was over. I am glad to seo you thus early, ” she 
added, “ because I have a word to say tr» you from—from papa.” 

“Yes,” said Oswald, lifting his head ivitli slight eagerness, an 
unusual thing for him to tlo. 

“Ill the letter he WTote to you, and which I sent—the letter 
you receiv'^ed,” she continued, looking at liiiii and imising. 

“YesT’ 

“He spoke of Mrs. Cray’s money in it-, as he t<dd me. lie 
w'ished you to interest yourself and see that it ivas settled ujion her. 
When he wrote that letter he was almost past exertion, and had to 
conclude it abruiitly, not having said as much as he wished to say. 
Therefore he enjiiincd me to uige it upon you from him. FJe thought 
—I believe he thought that Mark Cray w'as inclined to bo careless, 
and that the money might be w'asted unless some one interfered. 
That was all.” 

“I shall speak to Mark. Most certainly I will uig'e the settle¬ 
ment of the money on his wife, should there bo occasion for it; but 
I imagine Mark will naturally so settle it ■vvitliont any urging. It is 
‘luito incumbent on him to do so, both as a matter of prudence and 
that it i.s his wife’s money, not his. ” 

“I don’t think Mark has mucli idea of prudence,” she rejoined. 

“ I don’t think he has, in a general way. But the most careless 
would surely act in accordance with its dictates iii a case like this. 

I am gomg to the Abbey presently. ” 

“I fancy that papa thought—or wished—that you would be one 
of the trustees, should trustees be required.” 

“ I should have no objection,” said ^Iswald, after a pause. “ But 
—to go to another subject, if you can bear mo to touch upon it— 
was not Dr. Davenal’s death sudden at the last ? ” 

“ Quite at the last it was. He had some days of dangerous ill- 
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ness, and he iRllied from it, as wo all supposed. It was tliouglit ho 
was out of danger, and he sat up: he sat up for several hours- and 
died.” 

She spoke the words quietly, almost as she might have told of the 
death of one not related to her, her hands clasped on her lap, her 
face a little bent, her eyelids drooping. But Oswald Cray saw that 
it w'as the calmness that proceeds from that stem schooling of the 
heart which can only be enforced by those laden with hopeless i)ain. 

“ He died sitting up ?” 

“Yes. It was getting late, but he would not return to bed. 
He had been talking to me about many tilings; T was on a low scat, 
iny head leaning against him. He died with his arm round me.” 

“ What a trial! What a shock it must have boon!” 

“ I had no idea lie* was dead. He ceased talking, and I remained 
quiet, not to disturb him. My aunt came in, and saw what had 
happened.” 

He scarcely knew what to say in answer. All comments at 
such a time are so grievously insuflicient. He murmured some 
words of pity for the fate of Dr. Davcnal, of compassion for her. 

It is IJallingham that deserves, perhaps, most of real she 

resumed, speaking in this matter-of-fact Avay that she might succeed 
ill retaining licr coinposurc. “I do not know who will replace my 
fiitlier: iu> one, J fear, for a long while. If you knew how he is 
iiK mined-” 

8he stopped, pcrhajis at a hiss for wtird.s. 

'‘Did ho suffer much?” asked Mr. Oswald Cray. 

“He suffered here”—touching her cliest—“but the pain ceased 
the last day or two, and the breatliing grew better. He had a great 
deal of mental pain— as—perhaps—^j'ou—know. He was quite 
resigned to die : he said Cod was taking him to a belter homo.” 

Still at cross- 2 >urpo 8 es. Sara’s hesitating avowal iioiiited to a 
different cause of menifd iwiiii from that assumed by Oswald Cray. 

“Yes,” ho at length said, absti'actedly, for neither sijoke for a 
few minutes, “ it is a loss l(» I fallinghani. This will be sad news to 
write to your brother.” 

“It is already written. The mail has been gone a day or two. 
Oil, yes ! it will be grievous news for Edward.” 

The last two words were spoken in a tone of intense pain. Slio 
checked it, and began talking of her aunt, of Caroline, of anything ; 
almost as if ^le doubted herself. She told him slio had been out 
(hat thiy to see tlie two little boys. At length lie rose to leave. 

“Will you not stay and take some tea? I do not suppose my 
aunt will bo long.” 

Ho declined. He seemed to have grown more cold and formal, 
r util he took her hand in leaving, and then the tender tone of voice, 
the pleasant look of the eve shone out again. 

“May Heaven bo with you, Miss Davenal!—and render your 
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future (lays happier than iliey can be just now. Fare you well! I 
hope to hear good news of you from time to time.” 

Which was of course equivalent to saying that he should not again 
he a visitor. She had not expected that he would be. He turned 
back ere he gained the door. 

“ If 1 can be of service to you at any time or in any way, I hope 
3^)11 will not hesitate to command me. Nothing would give me so 
much gratification as the being of use to you, should need arise.” 

It was very i>olite, it was very kind, and at the same time very 
formal. Perhaps the stningcst part throughout the interview to 
Sara’s ears vas that when ho had called her “ Miss Davcnal,” for it 
presented so great a (jontrast to the i>ast: the j»ast which wa’ at an 
end for over. 

He wont out, shown through the hall by Jessy, and leaving his 
card for Miss Havonal. All vn rhjle. And Sara in the largo 
di’atjdng-room, so dreary now, remained on in her pain, alone. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 

I 

mark's new plans. 

Tn the dining-room at the Abbey, in her black robes, sat Mrs. 
Ora}'at the head other table, her elbow resting on it, and a pouting 
expression on lier pretty face. Mark was at the foot, hiking his 
dinner with what haste he c<juld. He luid been detained so long 
beyond the dinner-hour that Mrs. Cray^i despair had taken hors; 
and when Mark at length entered he ff>und a cold face and cold 
dishes. Mrs, Cray was beginning t(> tire of the irregularity, 

“1 can’t help it, Carine,” he said, looking at her. “My work 
has been nearly doubled, you know, since the doctor died.” 

“ But it’s very tiresome, Mark ! ” 

“ It i.s. T am nearly sick of it.” 

“ It is not doubled^ y^oiir work.” 

“Well, no; one speaks at random. Some of the doctor’s older 
patients have left mo : they think, T suppose, I am hot sufficiently 
experienced. But I have a great deal to do just now ; more, in 
fat^, than I can attend to properly.” 

Mark resumed his dinner, and his wife watched him, her lips 
a little relaxing. Caroline Cray w,-:*!! one of those who must have 
all things go smoothly about her ; she could not bear to be put out,' 
even in trifles. 

“ Mrf Wheatley has been hero, Marks” she presently said. 
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“What (lid he want ?” 

“Well, lie wanted to see you. Jiomethiiig about the sellinj* of 
jny uncle’s liouso. ” 

“He is losing no time,” observeil Mark, acidity in his tone. “ 1 
wonder he didn’t begin about it yesterday ■when wo were there, 
hearing the will read. But what have I to do with it ? ’ 

“He wants iis to take the house—to buy it, 1 think.” 

“I dare say he docs,” retorted Mark, after a pause of suiprise. 
“ Where’s the money to come from ? ” 

“There’s that miiiicy of mine. He said it would be a good 
inve.stment.” 

“.Did he! T wonder what Imsuiess it is of his! Carine, my 
dear, you and 1 are quil-c capable of managing our own allairs, 
without being dictated to.” 

“Of eounso we are ! ” answered Carine, rather firing up at the 
absent Mr. Wheatley, as this new view' -was presented to her. 

Mark said no more just then. He finished his dinner, and had 
llie tilings taken away. Then, instead of sitting down to his wine, 
liis usual cust(»iii, ho stood up on tlio hearth-rug, as though he were 
cold—or restless. Mark (h-ay hiwl heon reared to extravagance in 
a licttcd home, and looked for his wine daily, as surely as any old 
alderman looks for it. 

“ 1 siiy, Cfirine, J want to go to London for a day.” 

“ To London ? ” echoed Oaiine, turwing her chair to the fire, and 
facing Mark. 

“There’s the grandest «)pening : the grandest opening for a 
fortune to be made there. And—Carine—I think .1 shall quit 
Hallingham.” 

Mrs. Cray’s violet eyes extended themselves in the extreme of 
wonder. 

“ Caroline, T hutc the profession, and how I ever came to be such 
a fool as to go into it 1 cannot understand,” said Mark, throwing 
himself on a chair as he plunged into confidence. “ So long as the 
doctor lived I could not well say anything about it; 1 did not see 
my way clear to doing so. But things have altered now, and I 
think I shall give up tlie medical life.” 

“But—good gracious, Mark !—I can't understand,” exclaimed 
Caroline, in bewilderment. “ If you give up your profession, y(ni 
give up our means of living. Wo can’t starve.” 

“Hbirve! ’’’laughed Mark. “Can't you trust me better than 
that ? Look here, Carr)IiiiO ; let us come to figures. 1 don’t sup¬ 
pose T should clear at first above eight hundred a year, or so, by 
the practice-” 

“ Oh, Mark I ” 

“ Well, say a thousand for ai-gnmcnt’s sake. Let usaspume that 
1 net it clear. It’s a nice inctune, no doubt, bub 1 shall make ihrec 
times that if I go into the thing in London.” « 
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Caroline, half doubting, half eager, altogether bewildered, sat 
waiting to hear more. 

‘ ‘ There’s a splendid opportunity offered me if I give up the 
medical profession and embark altogether in a new line of life. 1 
—you have heard me si^eak of my old chum Barker, have you 
not ? ” he broke off to ask. 

“ Barker ? ” she repeated. “ Yes, I think I remember the name. 
He g(>t into some dreadful trouble, did he not, and was sent to 
pn’son ? ” 

“ Sent to prison ! how you speak of things ! AH that’s over and 
done with. His friends were wretched screws, doing him out of 
mtniey that ought to have come to him, and the consecpioi'ce wjus 
that Barker g<it into the Queen’s Bench. Hsdf the gentlemen of 
England Jiave boon there some time in their lives,” added Mark, 
loftily, as if he were just then deeming the thing an honour. 
“ Well, Caroline, that was over long ago, and Barker has now the 
mfist magnificent prosi>ect before him tliat one can well imagine ; 
ho will be making his thousands and thousands a year.” 

“ How is he going to make it 'I ” asked Caroline. 

“And he has offered me a share in it,” continued Mark, too 
eager to attend to irreverent (questions. “He is one who knows 
how to stand by an old friend. Thomunds a year, it will be.” 

“ But, Mark, L ask you how he is going to make it ? ” 

“ It is connected with miuos and pumping, and all that sort of 
thing,” lucidly explained Mark. 

“ Mines and pilmping ! ” 

“Caroline, my dear, you cannot bo expected to understjxnd these 
tilings. Euoi'nionH fortunes are being made at them,” continued 
Mark, in a rayituro. “ Some of the mines yield fifty thousiind 
pounds profit the lirst year of working. 1 declare when 1 first heard 
of Barker’s prosjiects 1 was ready to eat my lingers olf, feeling that 
[ was tied down to tlie life of a paltry pitiful country surgeon. 
Folks go ahead nowadays, Caroline. And, as Barker lias generously 
come forward with the oiler that T should join him, 1 think 1 ought 
to accept it in jvistico to you. My share the first year would he 
about three thousand, lie computes.” 

“ But, Mark, do you mean to say chat Mr. Barker has offered you 
three thousand a year for nothing ? I don’t comprehend it at all.” 

“Not for notliing. 1 should give my services, and I should liave 
b) advance a certain sum at the outeet. Talk about an invest¬ 
ment for your money, Caroline, what investment would be eciiial to 
this?” 

The words startled her for the moment. “ I promised poor Uncle 
Kichard that the money should bo sf'ttled upon me, Mark. He said 
ho uiged it as much for your sake as mine.” 

“ Of course,” said Mark, with suavity. “ Where there’s nothing 
Ibetter to be done with money it always ought to bo so settled. 
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Tint only look at this opening ! Were your Undo Bidiard in life, 
Ik; would be the first to advise the investment of the money in it. 
Such chances don’t happen every day. Caroline, I can’t and won’t 
hunidrum on here, buried alive and worked to death, when I may 
take my placfr in the London world, a wealthy man, looked up to 
)>y society. In your interest, I will not do it. ” 

“Are the mines in London ?” asked Caioline. 

“Goo<l gracious, no ! But the office is, where all the money 
transactions are can-ied on. ” 

“And it is quite a safe thing, Mark ? ” 

“ It’s as safe as the Bank of Enghiiid. It wants a little capital to 
sot il- going, that’s all. And that capital can be supplied by your 
iiiniic.y, Caroline, if you will agree to it. Hundreds of people would 
jump at the chance.” 

An utter tyro in business niattera, in the ways of a needy 
world, imbued with unbounded faith in her hu.sband, Caroline Cray 
listened to all with eager and credulous ears. Little more than a 
child, she could be as easily persuaded as a child, and she became 
as anxious to realist* the good fortune a.s Mark. 

“Yes, I should think it is what my uncle would advise were he 
alive,” she said. “And where should we live, Mark ’ 

“ At the West End, Carine ; somewhere about Hyde Park. You 
slji mid have j’^our open and close carriages, and your saddle-horses 
aiul servants—everything as it ought t(\ be. No end of good things 
may be enjoyed with thiee thousand a year.” 

“Would it stop at three tlioimnd, Mark'? ” she questioned, yith 
s])ai*kling eyes. 

“] don’t expect it would stop at twenty,” coolly asscitcd Mark. 

“ How far it would really go on tt), T am afraid to guess. In 
sarong tliree thousand, I have taken (piite the minimum of the first 
year’s profits.” 

“ (Ill, Mark, don’t let it escape you. Write to-ni'ghfc and secure it. 
How do you know but Barker may bo giving it to some one 
else?” 

She 'was growing more eager than ho. In her inexperience, she 
knew nothing of those miscj'able calamities— failure, deceit, hope 
deferred. Not that her husband was purposely deceiving her : he 
fully believed in the good ho spoke of. Mark Cray’s was one of 
those sjuiguin^ roving natures which see an immediate fortune in 
fiveiy now scheme brought.tt) them—if it bo only wild enough. 

“ "How long have you known of this, Mark ? ” 

“Oh, a month or two. But, as you sec, I would not stir in it. 

I should like to run uji to town for a day to meet Barker j and, on 
my return, we would set about the arrangements for leaving. 
There will be no more lonely dinners for you, Carine, once wo are 
away from here. I shall not have to be beating about, all hours 
and weathers, from one patient’s door to another, or <lfmcing 
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attendance on that precious Infirmary, knowing that you are sitting 
at home waiting fur me, and dinner is growing cold.” 

“ Oh, Mark, how delightful it will ho 1 And perhaps you would 
never have risen into note, as my uncle did.” 

“ No, I never should. Dr. Davenal’s hcrirt w'as in his profession ] 
mine-” 

Mark Cray stopped abruptly. The avowal upon his lips had 
been, “Mine recoils from it.” ^ 

It was even so. Tie did literally recoil from his profession. 
Unstable in all his ways, Mark had become L-’artily sick of the 
routine of a surgeon’s life. And since the affair of Tjady ().swald 
a conviction had been gradually taking possession of hiiij that he 
was quite unfitted for it; nay, that he was incompetent. To betray 
his incompctoncy w'oidd be to lose caste for ever in the medical 
world of Hallingham. 

Mark Cray rose from his chair again, and stood on the rug as 
before, incessantly pushing back his hair from his brow in the 
restlessness that w^as upon him. Ho was always restless when ho 
thought of that past night; or (»f the certainty that he might at 
any time be called ujxin to perform again what he had failed in 
then. It W.IS not altogether his skMf he doubted, for Mark Cray 
was a vain and solf-sufticicnt man ; but he felt that the consciousness 
of having broken down before would induce a nervousness that 
might cause him to lireak ^.lown again. HmI it been practicable, 
Mark Cray would have ttikoii flight from Hallingham and the 
medical world that very hour, and hidden himself away from it 
for over. 

“ It has become hdefal to ino, Carinc ! ” 

The words broke from him in the fulness of his thoughts. Both 
had been silent for some minutes, and they sounded ((uite sUirtling 
in their vehemence. Mrs. Cray hjoked up at liim. 

“ What do you moan, Mark ? Wlifit has '! Taking your meals 
so iiTegularly ? ” 

“Yes,” sixtd Mark, ova.sivcly. Ho did not choose to say that it 
was his profession which had become hateful to him, lest Mrs. Cray 
might inquire too closely into the re.aaon. 

And, besides all this, had Mark been ever so successful in his 
practice, tlie vista oponoil to him of unlimited wealth (and he reidly 
so I’egarded it) might have turned a steadier head than his. His 
friend Barker had been Mark’s “ chum ” (you are Mlebtod to Mark 
for the epithet) at Guy’s Hospital, and the intimacy had lasted 
longer than such intimacies generally do last. Mr. Barker was of 
the same stomp as Mark—lioncc, perhaps, the duration of the 
friendship. Ho had practised as a surgeon for a year or hvo, and 
then, finding it “ too slow,” had tried his hand at something else. 
He had been trying his hand at sometliing else and something else 
ever sipce, and somehow the things had dropped through one after 
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<he other with varying degrees of failure, one of those degrees 
Ijaving landed Mr. Barker within the friendly walls of a debi mi*s’ 
prison. But he had come r>ii liis logs again ; such men generally 
do; {ind he was now in high feather as the promoter of a grand 
mining company. It was this lie had invited Mark to embark in ; 
lie wrote him the most glowing accounts of the fabulous sums of 
money to be realised ; he believed in them himself ; he w^aa, I have 
said, exactly the same sort of inau as Mark. 

One little drawback had recently presented itself to Barker: a 
want of ready-money. Mark, in his eagerness, offered the sum 
coming to his wife fnnn the Chancery suit; they wore expecting it 
daily ; and Mr, Barker was in raptures, and painted his pictures of 
the future in colours glowing as ‘those of a Claude Lorraine, 
(/arolino might have felt a little startled had she known Mark had 
already promised the money without so much as consulting her. 
Hut Mark had chosen to take his own time to consult her, and 
Mark was doing it now. Perhaps ho had felt it might be more 
ihiceiit to let poor Dr. Davenal be ]»ut under the ground before ho 
.spoke of applying the money in a w’ay so diamctriciilly o^jposed to 
his last wishes. 

He drew a letter from his pocket, one received that nmrning, 
and read out its gorgeous promises. Mr. Barker was evidently 
fervent in his belief of the future. Caroline listened as in a joyous 
dream : the imaginary scone then dancing before her eyes of thoii' 
future greatness rivalling any of the scenes of fairyland. 

‘‘ You see,” said Mark, “Barker-Who’s that?” 

The entrance of a visitor into the hall had caused the inter¬ 
ruption. Caroline bent her ear to listen. 

“It is Aunt Bettina! ” she exclaimed. “I am sure it is her 
voice, Mark, What brings her here to-night ? ” 

Mark crushed the letter into his pocket again. “ Mind, Caroline, 
not a w'ord of this to her! ” he exclaimed, la 3 dng his hand on his 
wife’s arm as she was rising. “It is not quite ready to be talked 
of 3 ’et. ” 

Miss Davenal entered at once upon the subject which had brought 
her—their quitting the Abbey for the other house, Mark under¬ 
stood she had come, as it wore, officially; to settle time and place 
and means ; and he had no res(jurce but to tell her that he did not 
intend to cnte;|^upon it; did not intend to embark Caroline’s money 
ni any purpose of the sort; did not, in fact, intend to remain in 
llallingham. 

There ensued a battle : it was nothing else. WTiat with Miss 
Davenal’s indignation and what with Miss Davenal’s deafness, the 
wordy war that supervened could be called little else. Caroline 
jsat pretty quietly at first, taking her husband’s side now and 
then. 

“ You tell me you are going to leave Hallingham, and you won’t 
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tell me where you are going, or what you are going to do, Mark 
Cray ! ” reiterated Miss Davcnal. 

“ I will toll you more about it when I know more myself.” 

“ But you can tell mo what it is ; you can tell me where it is. 
Is it at one of the London hospitals I ” 

“ It is in London," was Mark’s answer, allowing the hospital to 
be assumed. 

“Then, Mark Cray, you ai*o very .wicked. And you ”—turning 
to Caroline—“are foolish to uphold him in it. How can you think 
of giving up such a jiractice as this ? ” 

“I am tired of H;illingham," avowed Mark "with blunt truth, for 
ho was growing vexed. 

“You are—what?” cried Miss Davenal, really hot hearing the 
words. 


it.” 


“Sick and tired of flallingliam. And I don’t care who knows 


Miss Davenal l(M»kcd at him with some curiosity. “ Has he gone 
out of his senses, Caroline ? ” 

“ T amtiredof Hallingham, too, aunt,” said Caroline, audaciously. 
“ 1 want to live in London.” 

“And the long and tlio short it is, that wo mean to live in 
London, Miss Bcttina,” avowed Mark. “There. 1 don’t care to 
have niy talents buried in a pokey country place any longer.” 

She looked from one to the othei', unable to take it in. Anger 
was rendering her ears somewhat sliarpor than usual. 

“ Buried !—-a pokey country place ! And what of the twelve or 
fifteen hundred a year practice that you would lightly throw away, 
Mark Cray ? ” 

“Oh, 1 shall do better than that in London. I liavo had a po.st 
offered me worth double that.” 

She jiaused a few moments. “And what arc you to give for 
it ? ” 


“ Never mind that,” said Mark. 

“ Yes, nevermind that,” rejoined Miss Bettina in tones of bitter, 
sarcasm. “ When it comes to details, you can take refuge in ‘ never I 
mind. ’ Do you suppose such po.sts are given away for nothing, ’ 
Mark Cray ?, Who has been befooling you ? ” 

“ But it will not be given for nothing,” cried Caroline, betrayed 
into the injudicious avowal by partiainship for her husband. “ The 
money that is coming to me will be devoted to it. ” 

This was the climax. Miss Bettina Davenal was veiy wroth—' 
wroth, however, more in sorrow than in anger. In vain she strove 
to sift the affair to the bottom ? Mark evaded her questions, her 
indignant curiosity, and—^it must be confessed—his wife helped 
him in the matter. 

She—Miss Bettina—turned away in the midst of the storm. She 
‘ took tip her black gloves, the only article of attire that she had re- 
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moved, and di’ew thorn on her trembling hands. In tlioso hands 
alone did Bettina Dnvcnal ever betray emotion : those firm, while, 
rather bony liands, usually so still and self-possessed. 

‘‘Marcus Cray, as surely as that you are now standing before me, 
you will rue this work if you carry it out. When that day shall 
come, I beg you~l beg you^ Caroline—to remember that I warned 
you of it. ” 

She jiassed out without ajiother woi-d, and stalked down the 
lighted street, uncomfortably upright, Neal following her with liis 
silent footsteps. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MAKK'S EVASION. 

Midway between the Abbey and her own home, Miss Davenal on- 
countej'od Mr. Oswald Cray. 

" Ts Mark in his senses ? ” was her abrupt greeting, as ho lifted 
his hat. , 

“What is the matter with him ?—What is he doing?” asked 
< )swald, in wonder. 

Miss Davenal paused. Either she did not hear the (question or 
she took time to reply to it. Her face was very pale, her cold grey 
eyes glittered like steel in the lampliglit. 

“ My po(»r bi'othcr has died young, and left this valimble ])racl.ice 
in Mark’s hands. There are not many like it. The house is ready 
to be otFered to him : altogether, the career before him is a fine 
one. And he is tfdking <»f throwing it up. Ho is going to fiing it 
from liim as a child flings a pebble into the sea. lie siiys he shall 
cpiit Hallingham.” 

“Quit Hallingham !” repeated Oswald Cray, the last words of 
what she said alone making their full impression on him in his 
sui 1 )ri 8 e. “ Mark 8#iys he shall quit Hallingham ? ” 

“Ho has some wild-goose scheme in his head of setting up in 
l»nictice,in London,” said Miss D.avenal, speaking in accordance 
with the notion she liad eiToneoualy assumed. “ It is something ho 
is about to purchase. He is going to purchase it with that money of 
Caroline’s. But he has as surely lost his senses as that we are here. ” 

“ I cannot understand it,” said Oswald. “ No man in his senses 
would abandon such a practice as this." 

“Just so. But I tell you he is not in his senses: he cannot be. 
I de not understand it any more than you, Perliaps you will sec 
him ?" 
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I will. I am going there no\v. I have been calling at your 
house, Miss Davenal. Now that 1 have mot you, will you let me 
ox])rcs3 my doej) sympatliy with you in the loss you have sustjuiicd. ” 

“Thank you, sir. It has been the greatest blow I could have 
experienced, and if T have not shown it outwardly—for it is not in 
iny nature to d<^ so—it has done its work on my heart. There are 
few men who could not have been spared in Halliimham, whether 
to the town or t<j his family, better than Dr. Davenal.” 

“It is fre(pientlythe case,’’said Oswald, half absteictedl}', “that 
those whom we think wo could the least .S 2 »atare biken. Fare 
you well, Miss D.ivenal.” 

Oswald Cray strode on to the Abbey, the strange nevvj i)iiz!!ling 
him much. lie did not take Mark at a disadvantage, as Miss 
Davenal liad done. When he entered, Mark was (juite cool and 
easy, having had time to collect his wit-s and resolve on his course 
of action. That cotirse was, not t») ()i)cn liis lij^s about the seheine 
on hand to any other living mortal until it was ripe and ready for 
action. Miss Davenal’s communication to Oswald rendered this 
somewhat diilicult, but Mark did nob stand at an evasion or two. 

He was exceedingly surprised to .see Oswald, not knowing that 
he was at Hailingham, and Oax’olino gave a little scream when he 
came in, in lier i^retby and somewhat atrccted manner. Oswald ex- 
jdained that he had not come from London, but from another jiart 
of the country, and had alighted at Hailingham for two or three 
hours' only as he jiassed througli it. He then entered upon the 
strange news just communicated to liini. 

But Mark had his answer ready. He talked in a mocking tone 
about “ busybodios, ” be ridiculed Miss Daveiial’s deafness, saying 
that she generally heard things “ double : ” altogether, he con¬ 
trived to blind Oswald, to convince him that the whole thing was a 
fable ; or, rather, a mistake, iMrtly arising from Miss Daveiial’s 
iuftrmity, ijartly from a desire on his own part to “ chaff” her for 
her interference. How Mark Cray reconciled this to his sense of 
honour, let Mark himself answer. 

And Oswald, perfectly truthful himself, never doubted his half-- 
brother. But ho did not wholly c^uit the iojiic. He s 2 >oke of the'^ 
few words written to him by Dr. Davenal when he was dying, and 
their purport—'that he, Oswald, should urge the settling of Mrs. 
Cray’s own money upon herself. “ Though, of course,,” Oswald 
added, “ there was no necessity for him to do sd : Mark would 
miturally see that it was the only thing to be done with it.” 

“ Of course ho saw it,” testily answered Mark, who was growing 
cross. 

“I cannot think how Miss Daven&l could have misunderstood 
you as she did,” x>roceeded Oswald. “She actually said that this 
money of Mrs. Cray’s was to be applied to the purchase of the new 
tilingJr.. London in which you were proposing to embark.” 
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“ Did she I " returned Mark, in a tone that one impudent sch'H>l- 
l>oy retorts upon another. “ I do wonder, Oswald; that you should 
li^-len to the rubbish bilked by a deaf w'oinan I ” 

“The wonder is, liow she could iinagino it,” returned Oswald. 
“ But T am lieartily'glad it is not so. Miss Da venal assumed that 
you must ])o out of your senses, Mark,” he added, a smile crossing 
his lii^s. “ 1 fear I must have arrived at tlie same conclusion had 
you really been entertaining*the i<lea of (j[uitting Jlallingham and 
throwing up such a i^ractice as this.” 

“ I wish to goodness ]te()plo would mind tlieir <nvn business ! ” 
exclaimed Mark, losing his go<Kl manners in his vexation. The 
<‘oinmunication to his wife of his new scluuuo liad been so smoothly 
accomplished, that tlie siuhlen intorru])tion of Miss Davcnal and 
now of Oswald Cray seemed all too like, a checkmate ; and Mark 
iclt as a stag driven to hay. “ I am old enough to regulate my own 
alliiirs without Miss Davennl,” ho continued, “and [ want none of 
Jior interference.” 

Oswald did n<>t s]ieak. 

“And, what's more, 1 won’t stand it,” resumed Mark; “either 
from her or from any one else. Tliere ! And, Oswald, I hope you 
will excuse my saying it: although you are my elder brother and 
111113 ' doom you have a right to dictate to me.” 

“The right to advise os (t frfetid oiil}', Mark,” was the reply', 
.^•mewhat pointedly spoken. “ jNever*to dictate.” 

Mark growled. 

“With Dr. Davenar,s practice before you, Mark, it may appear 
ft) you (juite a superfluous precaution to secure the money to your 
isife and childi’en,” jicrsisted Oswald. “But the chances and 
( h.'inges of life are so grcab overwhelming families when least ex- 
]>ected, that it behoves us all to guard those we love against them, 
as far as we have the power to do so.” 

“ Do y'ou KUiipose 1 should iw)t do the best for my wife that 1 can 
do ^" asked Mark. “She knows 1 woidd. Be at case, Oswald,” 
he added in an easy tone, of wdiich Oswald detectoil nob the banter, 
“ when Caroline’s money shall bo jiaid over, T’ll send you notice of 
it. ’Palking of money', don’t you think the doctor made a strange 
will ? ” 

“ 1 have not heard anything about his will,” replied Oswald. 
“Ho has*died jery well off, 1 suppose ?” 

“ Wo don’t think that he has died well off',’' interposed Caroline. 
“ I and Mark can’t quite make it out, and they do not treat us 
with much confidence in the matter. Whatever there is, is left to 
Sara.” 

“To Sara?” 

“ Every stick and stone,” returned Caroline, her cheeks assuming 
the lovely colour that excitement was apt to bring to tl\em, and 
whicli, bj a practised eye, might have suggested a suspidi'W of 
(low at! Cray, J 7 
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something not sound in tlie constitution. “All the property he 
died possessed of is to bo sold, oven to the household furniture; 
!vnd the money roalisetl from it goes to Sard." 

“ And the son—Captain Davonal ? ” 

“ Nothing is left to him; not a penny-piece. His name is not so 
much as mentioned in the will.” 

(Oswald looked as th<.»ugh he could not believe it. He had thought 
that, of all men, Hr. Davenal would have been incapable of making 
an unjust will. 

“Look here, Oswald,” interrupted Mark, spc.sking in that half- 
wliispored tone that is so suggestive of mystery, “ tlicre’s something 
under all this that wc cfin’t fathom. Caroline overhc^ird some 
wi.>rds dropped by Miss Davemd to the elfect that Sara was loft 
de})endcnt upon her, absolutely <lependcnt-” 

“Hut how can that be V’ intciTuj)t^3d Oswald. “Have you luit 
just .said that the Avhole property is willed to her ^ ” 

‘‘I’rue: but Miss Davenal did say it. It is all queer together,” 
concluded Mark. “ Why should ho have willed it ail to Sara, ex¬ 
cluding Edward ?—And Avhy should Miss Davenal assort, as she did, 
that Sara Avouhl be penniless, and must have a home with horst^Jf i 
[ am sure T and Caroline don’t Avant tlicir contidonce,” continned 
Mark, in tones of resentment that sufliciently betrayed he did want 
it. “But T say it’s a queer will altogether. Nothing left to 
Edward, Avhen it’s well known the doctor loved him as ilio apple of 
his eye ! Eveiy sixpence that can bo realised by the sales is to go 
to Sara; to bo paid into her hands absolutely, Avithout the security 
of trustees, or guardian, or anyfJiing. But as to his having died 
the wealthy man that Iio was thought to he, it is r^uito a mistake. 
!??o far as Ave can make out, there Avas no money laid by at all, ” 

Oswald did not care to pursue the theme. The disposal of Dr. 
Davfinal’s property was nothing to him; and if he could not help a 
suspicion crf>ssiiig liis mind as to hoAv the gains <Af years had been 
spent, it was certainly not his intention to enlighten his brother 
MarcAis. Neal had hinted at hush-money months ago, and the hint 
was haunting Oswald now. 

“ Was it not a sudden death at the last? ” exclaimed Caroline. 

“Very,” said OsAvald. “ It must have been a sad shock for you 
all. I am sure your cousin feels it much.” 

“Sara? Well, I don’t knoAv. I don’t think she feels it more 
than I do. She seems as still and calm as a statVie. She never 
shed a tear yesterday when the will was being read: and I am sure 
she listened to it. I never heard a word for sobbing.” 

But for the melancholy subject, Oswald would have smiled at 
Caroline’s faith in her own depth of grief. She had yet tf) Icani 
the signs of I'oal sorrow. 

“She is not demonstiutive, T think,” ho observed, alluding tc 
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“She never was,” returned Caroline; “and therefore I an'uo 
that there can be no real feeling. I have gone into hysterics ten 
times since the death, only thinking of it, as Mark knows ; and I 
(jucstifm if any one has so much as seen Sara cry. I said to her 
yi'sterday, ‘ How collected you are ! how you seem to think of 
everything for the future ! ’ ‘ Yes,’ she answered in a dreamy sort 

t)f way, ‘I have work to do.’ I don’t know why it should be,’ 
continued Mrs. Cray, after A pause, “but in the last few months 
Snra seems to have altered so much; to have turned grave before 
her time. It is as though all her youth had gone out of her.” 

Oswald rose: he believed his mission liad been accomplished— 
that there uas no doubt of Mark’s investing his wife's money for 
her benefit, in accordance with the doctor’s wishes. They pressed 
liiin to remain and take some tea, but he declined: he was returning 
lo town that night. His last w^ords to his half-brother proved how 
(oinpletely ho had been led astray. 

‘ ‘ Mark, it would be only kind of you to set Miss Davenal right, 
1 am sure the misapprehension was causing her serious pain.” 

“T’ll attend to her,” rejoined Mark, with a careless laugh, as ho 
Avent with him to the hall-door. “ G'ood- night, Oswald. A safe 
joarney to you ! ” 

Mark returned to his wife. He had not (jnite liked using that 
dcliherato deceit to Oswald Cray in her presence. But Mark was 
ingenious in stjphistries, in that kind of’logic uhich tends to “make 
lilt' worse a])})ear the better reason,” and Caroline put full faitl^ in 
him as she listened to his half-apology. 

“Jt would never have done to enlighten ///?»,” <d)served Mark. 
“What 1 have said, I said for your sake, Carinc. Oswald is one 
whfi would rather lot a man idod on for years on bread and cheese, 
t han see him make a dash and raise himself at once to independence. 
IK ’s a sl(»w-going coach himself, and thinks every one else ought to 
be St) too ? ” 

A.nd, i>rf)pi)ing his back against the mantelpiece, Mark Cray 
enlarged upon all the grandeur and glory of the prospect opening 
to him, painting its future scenes in colours so brilliant that his 
wife lost herself in a trance of admiration, and wished it could all bo 
realised with the morrow’s dawn. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A NliW HOMD. 

Foe onc« London w;i.s luijjht. A glorious spring day lato in March 
had gladdened Uio spirits of the tnotropolitim world, dreaiy witli 
the ff>gs anil rains of fclie winhir, and as the street passengers looked 
up at the olcar hlno .sky, the hrilliant sun, they said to each other 
that tlie day was a foretaste of suinnior. 

The sun drew to its setting, and il.s rays fell on t.ho terminus 
of the (Ireat Western Hail way at IViddington ; on all the Inistlc 
and confusion of a train just in. .Aniiilst the various vehicles 
driving out tif the station with tlKur freights, was a cab, containing 
two hwlies dre.sscd in deej) mourning, one of whom, the elder, hail 
not recovered from the eroivdiiig to whieh she had been subjected 
in the confusion of arrival, anil was complaining that .she never 
should recover from it. On the ho.\ beside the driver was a --was 
he a gentleman, or was ho a servant { If the lat ter, he was 
ecrtainly a very superior man in ap^M'aranee, hut the idle people 
standing about and casting theii* eyes up to the [lassing cabs were 
probably taking him for the former. The luggage piled up on 1,he 
oab and on the front seat inside, seemed to say that these travellers 
had come from a distance. 

In point of fact they had come from TTallingliam, for they were 
no other than Miss Davenal and her niece, and the gentleman on 
the box was Neal. Miss Davenal kerit up her chorus of complaint, 
Tt had begun with the discomforts attendant on the ai;j'ival of a 
long and crowded train at the terminus, and it woul'd be continued, 
there was little doubt, for ever and a day ; for though Mis.s Bettina 
had come to London by her own decision, she had come sorely 
against her will. 

“Jostling! crowding! shouting! It is a s^hame that ladies should 
be subjected to it. Why don’t they manage things better ? ” 

“But, Aunt Bettina, you need not have been in the crowding. 
If yoiO’T'J only seated yourself in the cab, as Neal suggested, and 
all9?»’ott him to see after the luggage-” 
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“Hold your toiiguo, Sara. AVliat was oiiu pair of eyes look 
afU r all the luggage we have hroiight. ? J chose to see to it as well 
as Neal; and 1 sjiy thattlie way you get pushed about is shameful. 
AFy tirm belief is, wo have lost at least ton of the smaller pack¬ 
ages. ” 

“No, no, aunt, they ai*e all here ; I countc<I them as they were 
brougld to tho cab.” 

“ Y^es, that's about .-ill you are good for !—counting tho cabs ! 
tJood heavens I wo sli.-ill be run down ! If tliis is London 1 wish 1 
li.ad never come to it.” 


'J'ho cab threaded its way aniid.st tlie crowded streets, a)id its 
iiunate.s’ len'ors—for Ham wjis litlJe less timid than her aunt until 


it di ew u]) before a small liouse inl*imlico ; small as e(jnipared with 
their house at homo. Atiss Daven.al looked uj) at it .and g.ave a 
groan ; .and Neal opened the e.al) door. 

*■ Is //o'.s the ]»]ace, Neal ‘i It is dreadfully small.” 

“ J think you will lind it conveiiieni, ma’am. It is better inside 
than out.” 


lli't.ter inside than f)ut! It was new and fresh and jile.asant- 
lookiiig ; but to ])(«tr Miss D.avenal it apjjeared, .as she had 8.aid, 
(li’cadfully small. Sara seemed less disagree.aldy impres.scd. She 
li.'id not anticii)atod great things ; and it was of very little conse- 
()uence to her wlicre she lived now. In reality, it was r.ather .a nice 
house, of moderate size ; but Aliss Daveii.al w.is estimating it ])y 
lomparison—as we all do. 

Slie turned herself about in the sm.all pa.ssage in dismaj'. A 
door on the left led into the p,ar]our, the room they w<*uld use .as 
the dining-room; about four of them would have gone e.asily into 
thi! diniiig-i\K>m .at Jlallingham. Tho staircase would scarcelj' 
admit of two passing each t)ther ; .and in front of it, on the tii-st 
binding, was the drawing-room, a liglit, cheerful ai>ai'tment, witii 
('lie large window. 'J’he furniture in tlu'su rooms was Miss D.avenal’s, 
and it crowded iliem iiieoiivtaiiently. 

Dorcas, who had lived at tlio Abbey with Airs. Cr.ay, stood tliere 
with a smiling face to receive them ; .and the landlady, a humble 
sort of j)ervSo]i, in a green stutf gown, who had the pleasure of 
residing in the back kitchen and sleeping in some obscure attic, 
came forward also. The greater portion of the house had been taken 
unfurnisjicd for Aliss Davonal. 

‘‘About thi bedrooms, Dorcas?” iiiijuu’ed Mias Davenal, in a 
lialf-friglit<‘nod tone. “ Which is mine ? ” 

“Which you please to choose, ma’am,” was Dorcas’s .answrer. 
“Tlie two best chambers are tho one behind the drawing-room, ami 
the one over the drawing-room. ” 

The room over the drawing-room wms the largest and best, but 
Aliss Davenal did not like so many stairs, and resigned it to Sfira. 
Miss Davenal turned herself about in the small baclvrooin as 
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slie had done in fche passage. Her own s])acious chamber at homo 
was all too present to her, and she wondered whether she should 
over become reconciled to this. 

Had any one told her a few short months before—^nay, a few 
short weeks—that she should ever take up her abode in London, 
she would have rejected tlie very idea as absurd, almost as impossible. 
Vet here she was! and by her own decision, of her own accord, 
but ill one sense tenibly against lior lyili. 

Mai’Oiia Cray had carried out his plans. T*) the intense astonisli- 
inent f>f Hallingliam, he had rejected tlic vahiahl'* pi-actice which 
had become his by the death of Dr. Davenal, and hjs mode of 
roliiKiuisliiug it had been a most foolish one. WJietlier ii3 fcai’cd 
the romonatrancos of his brother, the reproaches of Miss Davenal, 
or the interference of otlier friends' f)f his wife, certain it is tlmt 
Mark, in disposing of the practice, had gone unwisely to work. A 
practice such as Dr. Daveual’s, if placed properly in the market, 
would have brought forth a host of men eager to purchase and to 
oiler a fair and just sum for it. But of this Mark Cray allowed no 
chance. Ifo privately negotiated witlv a friend of his, a Mr. Bcny, 
and sold him the goodwill for little more than an old song. 

In vain Miss Davenal said cutting things to Mark ; in vain 
(Oswald Cray, when the truth reached him, came liasteiiing down 
from fioudon, iu doubt whether Mai'k had not really gone mad. 
They could not cancel the contract. It was signed and sealed, and 
Mr. Bony had j>aid over the purchase-money. 

Then Mark spcjke out upon the siibject of his TA>hdon [jrospects ; 
he enlarged upon their brilliancy until Miss Davenal hersidf was for 
the moment dazzled. She urgetl on Mark the justice of his resigning 
to Dr. Davenal’s daughter part of this purchase-money ; Mark 
evaded it. His agreement with Dr. Davenal, he said, was to pay 
to his daughter three hundred pfjimds per annum ff>r live years ; and 
provided he did piy it, it could be of no eonsecpionce whether ho 
made it by doctoring or by other means : ho should fulfil his bar- 
g<iiu, and that was enough. 

Mark had had it all his own way. The money expected by liis 
wife had been ]»aid over to him, and lie kept it. It was a great 
deal loss than was expected, h>r Chancery had secured its own slice 
of the pie ; but it was rather more than four thousand jyouuds. 
Mark was deaf to all suggestions, all entreaties. lie completely 
ignored the last wishes of Dr. Davenal; turned rouriil on Oswald, 
and flatly told him it was no business of his ; and carried the money 
to London in his pocket, when he and Caroline quitted Hcalling- 
ham. 

' They quitted it in haste and hurrv, l6ng before things were ready 
for them in London, Mark remarking to his wife that the sooner 
they were out of that hornet’s nest the better—by which term he 
probal^^distiuguislied Miss Davenal and a few othershwho had con- 
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iiidored tliemsclves privileged to interfere, so far as remonstrance 
wont. Caroline more than seconded all his wishes, all he did ; 
Mark had imbued her with his own rose-coloured views of the 
iuburcj, and she was eager to enter upon it. 

The next to look out for a home was Miss Bottina Da venal. 
Adairs of the sales and other had not been carried out so quickly and 
j o:ulilyas Mr. Wheatley in his inexperience hadrfmticipatod, and there 
had been no immediate hurry for the house to be vacated. A sur- 
■;eon in the town was in treaty for it, and the furniture would have 
io bo sold by auction. Sara Avondered that her aunt did not decide 
«i[w»n a residence, and she feared all would bo hurry.and bustle when 
Huy came to leave. 

Hut Miss Daveiuil had been deciding upon one in her own mind ; 
at least, upon the locality for one—-and that was London. Never, 
u'llliiigly, did Bottina Davciial ft)rego a duly, liow'cver unpalatable it 
might be, and she did believe it to bo her duty to follow the for- 
limc.s of Caroline, and not abandon her entirely to the niorcj' of lier 
imprudent, thoughtless husband. To ipiit Hallingham, the home of 
luT whol(‘ life, would be ii cruel trial; but she thought she ought to 
<lo so. And hIio bestowed a few bitter words upon tlie absent. Alark 
for inducing the necessity. 

Miss Beilina .set about/ her plans. If there Avas one quality she 
w as distinguishable for, above all others, it. Avas obstinacy, (tbstiiiato 
she Avaa at all times, but in the cause o,f right or duty she could bo 
unlliueliingly so, W.atson, tlieir former np])or-uiuid, Avas CBtablished 
in her now situat ion as housekeeper in the house of business in St. 
Paul’s Oliurcliyard, and Miss Daveiial wrote to her and reijiiested 
her to look out for a house or for aportioirof one, and lot her 
know about it. Mr. and Mrs, Cray had taken a house in C rosA’onor 
Place, facing the (Ireon Park, and Miss Davenal wished to be as 
near to i.heni as her income would alloAV. 

Watson alteiided to her commission. 8ho thouglit that part of a 
Imndsonio house Avould bo imiro suitable to IVTiss Davenars former 
])osit/ion than tlio whole of an inferior one, and she did her best.. 
Miss Davenal found it, as you liavo just seen, anything but hand¬ 
some ; but she liad little notion of the prices asked in London, ajid 
she liad limited Wat,son as to the house-rent she Avas to oiler. NTeal 
Avas sent u]a to London Avith tlio furniture, Avhich had been Avai'c- 
lujused f.or so many years ; and Avhen he returned to Jlallingham, 
Dorcas took hfti jilaco in London. Discharged by Mrs. Cray, who 
had not chosen to take country servants Avith her, she had been rc- 
engagod by Miss Davenal, whose modest household was henceforth 
to comprise only Dorcas and Neal. Mis.s Davenal would not 
part with Neal if she could help it; but she liad been surprised 
. at the man’s readiness to remain in so reduced an establishment. 

And so, before things were quite in readiness for them, Miss 
Davenal and Sara had come up. The furniture in the* bouse at 



H;dlmgli:un was being i>repared for sale, and they hastened aw'ay 
not to witness the dcsecraticm. How coldly and chilJily this new 
homo struck upon both, now that they had really entered upon it, 
they alone ctnild tell. Neither slept through that first night, and 
they arose in tlie morning unrefreshed. 

IJreakfast over, J:>ara stood at the window. In their immediate 
situation all the houses were private ones, but from a proximate 
ctjrner .she could see tlie bustle of the high road and the omnibuses 
passing up and down. The djiy was bright, as the previous one 
h:ul licen, giving to London its best aspect, aiul all the world was 
;istjr. 

“ And now for Mark Cray and Caroline,” said Mis.s lioL^ina. 

It had boon Miss DavenaPs jdoasuro that Mark Cray and his wife 
sliouhl be kept in ignorance of this migration of hens tf) London. 
Neal, during his brief sojourn there, and Dorca.s jifterw'ards, had 
been enjoined Li keep strictly clear of the vicinity of tlieir liouse. 
Having no motive for disobeying, they had complied with the orders; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Cray wore yet in total iginnwiico that their rela¬ 
tives wei’o so no;ir tliem. 

She j)ut on her Ihiiigs and w'onriout, No.al, as usual, in attendance. 
Neal was well ac<piaintod Avilh the g(‘ogra])hy of the place, and 
piloted his mistress tfj tJic hou.se in a few minutes’ time ; a liand- 
somo house, with stone steps and pillars before the door. Miss 
J)avenal gazed at it with Cfuiiprossed lips. 

“It c.amiot be tliis, Neal.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is. Shall T ring ? ” 

Miss Davenal advanced and rang her.self, an imiioratiA^e peal. 
What right luid they, slio Avas mentally asking, to venture on so 
expensive a house as this must be if A footman throAv u]>cn the 
door. 

“ Does Mr. Cray liA’C here V ” 

“Yes,” said the footman Aviih a lofty air : as r)f course it Avas 
incumbent on him to put on to any one so forgetful of go(Kl maji- 
ners as to call at that early hour. ‘ ‘ What might yiair bu.siness be ? ” 

None could put doAvn insolence more eftectiuilly than Bottina 
Daveiuil. She gave tlie man a h«»k, and sAiv ept past him. 

“Show me to your mistress, man.” 

And somehow tlie man Avas sulxluod into doing as ho W'as bid, 
and to ask ciuitc humbly, “ What iitunc, ma’am ? ” 

‘ ‘ Miss D.aveiial. ” •' 

He ojienod the door of a room on the right, .and Miss Davenal, 
never more haughty, never iiujro stately, stepped into it. She saw 
it was of good proportions, and clegimtly furnished ; and Caroline, 
in a flutter of black ribbons and a pretty morning toilette, was 
sitting toying Avith a late breakfast. 

She started uj> Avith a scream. Believing that the lady before 
her was sj^fe at Hallingham, perhaps the scream was excusable. 
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Aunfc! Is it really you ? Whatever brings you in London ? ” 

Miss Betiina neglected the Cjuestion to survey the room .agiiu. 
Slie had suiveycd the hall as she came in ; she caught a glimpse <»£ 
ai’olher room behind: all fitted up siifiioiently for a duke and 
duchess. 

“ Where’s Mark Cray ? ” she cried. 

“ AFark has been gojieout agesago, aunt. He is deep in biiaiimsa 
now. The operatioii.s have begun.” 

“ Who took this house ?” grimly asked Miss Bettina. 

“ I and Mark.” 

‘'And what did tlic furniture cost ?” 

“Uh, 1 don’t know. 1 don’t think Mark has had the bills in 
yet. Why, aunt?” 

“117///?” returned the indignant lady, tremhliiig with anger. 
“ You iindyour liush.and are one of two things, Caroliiio ; n>gues 
iiliols. If you think tli.at strong language 1 cannot helj) it.” 

“Aunt Bettina! ’ eclioed the startled girl, “what are yt/u 
s;i> ing ? ” 

“TIjc truth,” soh'innly replied JMi.ss Bettina. 


CHAPTER XXXVlll, 

tioPE nF.FURnr.i). 

Sour weeks w'cnt. on. The heautiful summer weallicr had conio. 
juul the June sunshine was upon tlui streets. 

►Sara Davenal stood at her ehamher window looking out on tlie 
dusty rr)ad. Not in reality seeing it ; for the trouble ainl perplexity 
at her heart had not lessoned, and she h.sd fallcm into that habit of 
fja/.ing outw'ardly in dee]) thought, noticing nothing. Tho s<‘unc 
habit had characterised l3r. Davenal; hut at his daughter’s age hf. 
had ncvisr kuow'u any w'eiglit of care : for years and year's his path 
had heem a .smooth one—little else than sintshine. 

“Hope deferred luaketh the heart sick !” When ihat proverb 
of the wise king of Israel cf»incs practically home to our hearts in 
all it s atom ivUility, we have learnt one of the many bitter lessons of 
life. Perh.aps few have realised it more intensely than Sam Davenal 
had latterly been obliged to realise it. Fr<jm March to April, from 
April to May, from May to Juno, week by week, and monring by 
morning, she hud beeir waitirig for something ihat never came. ' 

A verj' slroit time to wait fr)r anything some of you may think ; 
not much more tlian two months at the most, for it is only tho 
begirrmng of June, and they had come to Londoir late irr March. 
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Bui—T believe T suitl the sMuie a chapter or two ago—time is 
long or short accoitling as we estimate it. Two mouths may pass 
over us lightly .-us a summer’s day ; or it may drag its slow length 
along, every minute marking its dight upon our sick and weary 
hearts, with sufficient agojiy crowded into it to make it seem .a 
lifetime. 

Hara and Miss Betliiia had come up in March, and the things at 
Tialliiigham were to be sold within a few days of their departure ; 
and in a few days after that Sara had expected the money would bo 
paid over to her. In her inexperience, she uid not sulliciently 
allow for delays : yot had she been ever so experienced she would 
not have supposed the delay would extend itself to this. !t is nob 
of much moment to inquii’e into the precise cause of this deday : it. 
is sufficient to know that it dirl occur ; and it gave as yot no sign 
that it would be speedily ended. 

Sara had expected the money early in April. Tt did not come. 
“ It will be up next week,” she said to liorself. But fhe next 
week came and did not bring it, and she wrote to Mr, Wheath*y. 
ifo hoped to realise, in a day or tw<> was his sinnewhat incautious 
answer ; l)nt in truth he himsidf, not being a man f;f business, aiit ici- 
[)ated no vexatious delay. It was an unfortunate answer h)r Sara, 
for fn»m iJiat date she began i,o look for the money daily ; and 3 ’ou 
have yet to le.arn what impatience this daily^ waiting and exp<^ct- 
ing works in the human he,:u‘t. When one morning’s ]>ost ])a.ssod 
over and did nt)t bring it or news of it, Sara ciunit;ed on it. for the 
morrow. And tlic ukutows came and went; and Sara wrote and 
wi’fjte, until she grow sick with ]>rocr.i 8 tiiiation and di 8 api)ointmeiit. 
She had waited for this money so anxiously that it had become with 
her a feverish longing ; something like the innl-dn-iKnia which 
attacks the poor Swiss, exiled from their native land. Not f<»v the 
sake <jf the money itself was she so tmubled—kiu)w that; but 
from the fear of what evil the delay might bring. In rcjdy to the 
letter she had forwarded to Mr. Alfred King, t>n tlie dtvith of Dr. 
Davonal, that unknown gentleman, whoever ho might be, had 
reidicd in a short note aiul a very illegible handwriting (abf)unding 
in flourishes), that he was sorry to hear of the doctor's death, bub 
counted on the fullilmcnt of the obligations without delay. Thi,s 
was addressed to Miss Sara Daven/d and reached her safely at 
Hallhigham. 

Poor Sara, in her inexperience, her dread of AV’iiat this m.'in 
might havj in his power touching her brother, feared ho might deem 
two or three weeks only “a delay : ” and when the two or three 
weeks went on, and two or three weeks to those, and two or throe 
weeks again, then it was that the dread within her grew into a 
living agony. Who Mr. Alfred King might bo she knew not. On 
that ni^t when she had been called down to Dr. Davenal’s study 
and fouiji^ her brother there, she had gathered from some wor^ 
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(Ivoppcd by tho doctor, in hia very imperfect explanation to her, 
that some one else had been almost equally guilty with her brother : 
hut wlio this other was, whether gentleman or swindler, whetlier 
male (*r female, she had no means of km)wing. She did not 
suppose it to be Mr. Alfred King ; she rather surmised that 
whoever it was must have gone away, as Edward had gone. Now 
find then she would wonder wlietlier this Mr. Alfred King could be 
1 ‘oimectcd with the police ; hut that w'as hardly likely. Altogether 
lu*r idt‘as of Mr. Alfred King were extremely vague ; still she 
utuld not help ilreading tho man, and never thouglitof him witliout 
.1 shiver. 

fSlie did not know wdiat to dr) : wheiUer to remain passive, or 1o 
write and explain that the mruiey ■was coming, and ai)oh»gise for the 
Icmporary delay. iShe felt an aversion to writing, and slie could 
ii'it. toll whether it might do harm or good. And so she did 
);<‘tiling ; and the time had gone on, as you have heard, to June. 

Sara siiood at the window gazing into space, when her attention 
w.is awakened to oiitw'ard things })y seeing the postman turn rjuickly 
into tho street.- Could it be the postman ? Yes, it must 

he, for tho socohd delivery did not take place until cloven, and it 
\v,is now lialf-pji^t nine. Something had rendered him later than 
usual. 

She thi’ow up the window listlessly. So many, many mornings 
liad she watched the post for iiew.s from TJallingham. and heeit 
disappointed, that a reaction ]ia<l come, and she now lodked only 
t«)i disa^jpointanont. You will understand this. The postman was 
dodging from one side of the road to the other with that unnecessary 
waste of time and walking (as it seems to the uninitiated) which 
must liclp to make postmen’s legs so weary. Ho was at tho opposite 
house now', and Sara saw him making for their gate. 

And her pulses suddenly quickened. Even from that height she 
could discern—or fancied she could discern--that the letter was 
from Mr. Wheatley. That gentleman always used largo blue 
envelopes, and it was cortfiinly one such tluat the man had singled 
«>ut friiin his bundle of letters. Had it come at last ? 

Hlic closed tho w'indow and ran swiftly dowm tho stairs and met 
Neal turning fix>m the door with tho letter. That ollicial w.us 
probably not at all obliged to her for demanding the letter from 
him so spmmarily. But he had no resource but to give it up. 

It was from •Mr. Wheatley, and Sara carried it to her room, a 
Hush of hope on her cheeks. Mr. Wheatley did not like letter- 
writing, and she knew quite w'ell that he would not have written 
uselessly. Opening the envelope she found it a blank ; a blank 
absolutely ; nothing oven wTitten inside it: it had only enclosed a 
letter for herself which had apparently been scut to Uallingham. 
Oh the bitter, bitter disappointment! there was not a line, there 
was not a w'ord from Mr. Wheatley, ** 
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A conviction arose that she hud scon the other handwriting 
behjre. Whose was it ?—it seemed to bo made up of flourishes. 
Mr. Alfred King’s ! Her heart stoml still in its fear. 

‘ ‘ Madam, ‘ ‘ Essex Street, June 1st. 

I am sorry to have to give you iu)tice that unless the money 
owing tt» me, and which f have boon vainly expecting these several 
weeks, is immodmtely paid, 1 shall be under the necessity of taking 
])ublio steps in the matter : and they might not prove agreeable to 
Captain Davenal. 

“ 1 am, M.adam, 

“ Your obeditmt servant, 

“Alphed Kino. 

“ Mia.s Sara Davenal.” 

So the first faint r(;ali.sat-ion (»f the haunting shadow had come ! 
Sara s.‘it witli the letter in her hand. She asked herself wdiat was 
to be done *?—and she wished now, in a til. of vain rei)entance, that 
she had writtrcn long ago to Mi-. Alfred King, as it had been in her 
mind to write. 

She must write now. A note of regret and apoh>gy, telling him 
the exact truth—that the sale of the different elFects at Hallingham 
and tJie realisation of the proceeds had taken more time than was 
anticipated, but that she expected the money daily—and beg of 
him to wait. In her fevtsrish inipatienoo it seemed as if over}' 
moment tliat elapsed until this exiilaiiation .should bo delivered to 
Mr. Alfred King was frauglit witli danger, and slie hastened to the 
room below, the drawing-room. 

Her desk was tliere. It w;is generally kojit in her own cliamber, 
]>uL she had had it dow'ii the previous evening. JSIcal was (putting 
the riJom as she entered ; he had been ])iittiiig it in order for fbe 
day. Miss Davenal was in the parlour below, where she generally 
remained an hour or tw(j after break fast. 

Mr. Alfred King's letter w'as sprufid open before Sara, and she 
sat pen in band deliberating liow she slumld answer it, when her 
aunt’s voice startled her. It sounded on the stairs. Was she 
coming up '/ Sara hastily placed ilio o 2 :>eii letter in the desk, closed 
and hjcked it, and opened the drawing-room door. But in her 
Hurry she left the key in the desk. 

Miss Davenal was standing on the mat at the foot of the staira. 
“ Can’t you hear me call ? ” she asked. 

“ 1 did hear, aunt. What is it ? ” 

Instead of answering, Miss Davenal turned and went into the 
breakfast-room again. Sara could only follow her. Her aunt’s 
manner had never relaxed towards her from the stonmess assumed 
at the time of Dr. Davemal’s death: cold and severe she had 
remained ever since ; but she looked unusually cold and severe now. 
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‘SShub the door,” said Miss Davciial. 

Sara hesitated a iiioniciit, and then slio obeyed. Slie had left 
iH '' desk, and wanted to get back to it. 

“Tlold tliis,” said Miss Davenal. 

She had taken her sciit in her own chair, and w.is cutting out 
Bitnio articles of linen clothing that looked as long as the room. Her 
inoouio was a very moderate one now, and she did a good deal of 
sewing instead of putting it ^•ut. Sara torvk the slu/f’in her hand, 
;i]id lield it wliilst her aunt (Kit : an intcnniiiahle proceeding to an 
i'U|»a(i<‘ut helpmate, for Miss Davenal cut only about an inch at a 
< lino, and tlum drew a short thread and cut again. 

“ Won't it tear ? ” asked Sara. 

“Tt will wear. Did you ever know me huy linen that wouldn't 

ft M 
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“ 1 asked, aunt, if it would not tear.” 

“Tear !'*’ repeated Miss Davenal, oironded at the word and the 
ignorance it betrayed. “ No, it will not tear ! and 1 should think 
theio’s hardly a parish school child in the kingdom but would know 
ihiit, without asking.” 

Sara, rebuked, hohl her part in silence. Pre.sently Miss Davo- 
iial lifted Imr eyes and looked her full in the face. 

“ Wlio was that lettiT from this morning ? ” 

“It was a jirivato letter, aunt.” 

“A M'hat? ” snajiped Miss Davenal.* 

Sara let fall the work, and stood fearlessly before Mi.ss Davenal. 
Tlio most gentle spirit can be .nroused at times. “The letter Avas 
from a gentleman, aunt. Ft Avas a jirh ate letter to myself. Surely 
1 am noL so much of a cliild that 1 jiiay not bo trusted to receive 

OUO.^” • 

“A pri-vate let-tor !—A gentleman ! ” was the amazed reiteration 
of Miss llettina. “ Who I (lo you say ? ” 

Sara stood ejuite still for a moment, Avln'lst the faint flush that 
was called up died aAA^•(y on her cheeks, and then she bent close to 
lior aunt’s ear, her Ioav voice unmistakably clear and distinct. 

“ Aunt Dettiiia, you knew there was some, unhappy business that 
p;tp.i AA'as obliged to meet—and bear— just before he died. The 
letter T have received this morning has reference to it. Tt is from 
a Mr, King, but I don’t knoAv him. T should be thankful if you 
A( (add ndt forcit upon mo these explanations ; they are very painful. ’ 
Miss Tiettina picked up the Avork and drcAv a thread until it 
hn^ke. “ Who is Mr. King ? ” she asked. 

“I do nob indeed knoAv. I never saw him in my life. He had 
to write to me just a word about the business, and I must answer 
him. In telling you this much, Aunt Bettina, I have told all I can 
tell. Pray, for papa’s sake, do not ask me further.” 

“ Well, this is a pretty stete of things for the enlightened nine¬ 
teenth century ! ” groaned Miss Bettina. “We have read of con- 
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spiracies and Rye -House plots, an<l all the rest of it: this seems a 
plot, 1 think ! Have you nothing more to say ?" 

“ No, aunt,” was the low, firm answer. 

“ Then you may go,” said Miss Bettina, twitching the work out 
of Sara’s hand. “ X can do this myself.” 

And Sara knew that no amount of entreaty would induce her 
aunt to admit of help in her cutting after that. She went up-stairs, 
and met Neal coming out of the draw-ng-room. 

“ I thought you had finished the ro.im, Neal.” she said, a sudden 
fear .stealing over her as she remembered that hei' desk wtis loft with 
the key in it, 

“ So I had, miss. I came uj^ now for this vase. My mistress 
said it Avas to 1)0 waslicd.” 

He went down carrying it: a valuable vase of Sevres porcelain, 
never intrusted to the hands of any one but Neal. It had belongc(l 
tf) poor Richard—was given to him just before ho Avent out on his 
unfortunate voyage. Sara Avalkcd to her desk ; it stood on the 
centre table, and looked exactly as she left it. She turned the key 
and raised the lid, and saw that had any one else done the same Mr. 
Alfred King’s letter was lying face upwards, and might have been 
read without the sli<glitest trouble in an instant of f.iine. Had Neal 
seen the letter? Would he be likely to do such a thing as raise her 
desk surreptitiously ? Many a sorA^'lnt Avcnild be in a room with an 
unlocked desk and never attempt to peer Avithin it. Wa.s it 
probable that Neal had any propensity for piyiug into affairs that 
did not concern him ? It all lay in that. 

Vexed Avith herself for having alloAved the chance to any one, 
Sara carried lier desk to her chamber, ;ind sat down and Avroio her 
note there. But she could not dismiss the thought quite .so 
readily ; it Avas most inexpedient that Neal, or any one else, should 
BOO that letter of Mr. Alfred King’s. There occurred to her mind 
something lier brother Edward had once told her—about a doubt of 
J)v. Davenal’s as to whether Neal had nut opened a note of Lady 
Oswald’s. 8uddeiily she thought of the doctor’s desk. If that 
had been opened ! In an impulse of fear she put the key into the 
look. 

It would not turn. Something Avas the matter with the lock. 
Had it been tampered with ? Sara’? face grew hot. 

Turning and tAA'isting, but all gently, she Avorked tl)e key about in 
the lock. No, the key AiA'ould not open it. In the previous summer’s 
holidays a certain cupboard in Watson’s room doAvnstaii*s declined 
to be opened in just the same way, and when inquiries came to be 
made, Master Hick Davenal boldly avowed that, wanting some jam 
one day, he liad opened it with ai. Athcr cupboard key, and so had 
spoiled the lock. Had this lock been put out of order in the same 
way ? The proper key to it was always in her oAvn po.ssession. 

A lock&mith had to be brought in t-o the desk. Ho speedily 
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opened it and pufc the lock rijjht. “ It was only a waitl bent," lie 
said. Sara inquired whether ho thought it had been done through 
•I strange key being put into the lock, but she did not receive much 
satisfaction. “Like enough it might," he said, “but sometimes 
tliu Awards got out of onler Avith their own key." 

“It seems quite a C4>mm<.>ii lock," remarked Sara, as she paid 
him. 

“ Law, yes ! Almost any ^ey might open that, ma’am.” 

“ Wlmt was the matter wiifli the desk ?" questioned Miss Bcttina, 
wlm mot the man in the ptissiige as he was giung aAvay. 

“J don’t know, aunt. It Avtuild not open: such a thing htis 
never hai)poned to it before. Do you remember la.st midsummer 
lii»lid;iys Dick spoiled Watson’s cupboard througli o])eiiing it 
wilh a false key ? The man says it may have been the same ease 
here." 

And Neal, who was standing immediately f>pposite his young 
mistress, and met her eye as she spoke, heard the Avords with un- 
nilllcd composure ; not so much as a shade of change disturbing the 
equanimity of his impassiA O countenance. 


CHAPTER XXXTX. 

AN UNPLEASANT VISIT. 

‘‘ fc)ET mo down in Essex Street." 

Tlic request, jiroffercd in a sAveet and timid voice, Avas made by a 
.v*'uiig lady who liad just taken her place in an omnibus. The con- 
iluct(U‘’s gracious respfinse AA'as to slam the door as a signal to tliu 
driver that ho might go on. 

The young lady was too jiretty not to be stared at; but her crape 
veil was not raised from before her face, as she took her seat with 
that quiet self-iiossession which rarely forsakes the gehtlcAvuniaii. 

You will be at no loss to guess that it was Sara Davcnal. ’J’hc 
expeditipn she was bound upon was one that nothing except obli¬ 
gation could have forced upon her-—a visit to Mr. Alfred King, 
Her note to tliat gentleman had brought forth another letter fivan 
him. It was to the effect that ho could not wait any longer for the 
money Avithout the utmost inconvenience, but he would do himself 
the honour of calling upon her at eleven o’clock the folloAving 
iuoiiiing, to discuss the nuAttor in person. 

A most unsjitisfactoryf dismaying communication to Sam. To 
n-H-ivy him in her Aun(. Bettina’s house was out of allrjncfition ; 
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for that cstijiijiblo Indy would undoubtodly have insisted upon 
making a third at tlic interview. To liavc the secret brought homo 
to lier very liearth would bo too fortunate an opportunity to misa 
acfpiaintiiig herself with its nature and details, even though she 
had to draw the information from Mr. Alfred King. Sara saw 
what iimst he d(Uie, however she miglit dislike it; and she wrote a 
hasty note to the gentlcinan, saying that it wamld not bo con- 
vonieiit to receive him in her own house, but she would instead 
wait upon him in Essex Street. Hiince her unwouLd omnibus 
journey. 

The omnibus dashed along on its way. Tt was full, and thcit 
fore there was no loitering. Leaving Ihinlico hohind it, it jjassed 
Charing Cross and gained the Strand. There it stopped for some one 
to got out, and Sara hiokod ni> at an exclamation made by the pwi- 
senger aeate<l immediately opposit,e tf) her next the door, a lady 
apparently but little older than herself; a (piiet, steady, solf- 
jx)saessed girl with a plcvising face and fail’ hair. 

A gentleman passing on tlie j)avcmojit, clfiso to which the oinnihus 
h.ul drawn up„ had u]<[»arontly caused tlie exclamation to eseajie 
her. Hia cye.s at the same moment caught tlie fair face bent 
tfuvards him from ilio door, and Jio aj)proaclied. A bright smile 
greeted him, and he took her hand and' ke]>t it as they spoke 
together. 

“ iTou, Jean I’' he exclaimed, and the voice, snlxlucd though it 
was, bore a laughing soifid. “ It is about the last ]>lace I should 
have cxjiectod to see you in. I thought you and omnibuses were 
decided foes to each other.” 

“ But T am going a long way tbia morning ; too far to walk,” she 
answered, “ We liavo had a letter from-” 

She bent her face lower, and the waatls bccaiiU! indistinct. The 
gentleman resumed : 

“And you are going t«) iminire about it? W'ell, Jean, don’t bo 
in too great a huny. I’ll tell you why another lime. Imiuirc 
particulars if you like, but decide nothing. The fact is, I have 
something else in viinv,” 

“Of course we would not decide anvil.ing w'itlmut considting 
you,” she answered in lier pleasant Scotch accent. “When will 
you bo coming ? ” 

‘ ‘ To-night most likely. Oood-byc, Jean. Take ci«"o of yourself. ” 

tie released her hand which lie had licen holding, the conductor 
slammed the door, and the omnibus dashed on. - Sara had turned 
white as death. A variety of emotions that she would not have 
CJircd to analyse were fit conflict within her—for the voice was the 
voice of Oswald Cray. 

And he had gone on his way, not seeing her. For that she was 
for some/easons thankful. He might have been as much surprised 
to see her in an omnibius ”perhap.s more so -as ho w,as the young 
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la<ly opposite; and least of all to Oswald Cray could Sara have ex - 
plained the errand on which she was bent. She stole a glance at 
the girl’s interesting face: a good and sensible face; one that might 
w^ell win the regard even of Oswald Cray: and that baneful plant, 
jealousy, which perhaps had taken root in her heart before, sud¬ 
denly again shot forth its sharp tendrils into every corner. What 
right had she, Sara Daveiial, to indulge any such passion 1 Had she 
not pfirtod from Oswald Cray.for ever ? 

‘‘Hid you not ask t<) be pui down at Essex Stroet ? ” 

Tlio question aroused her from her pain. It came fnmi the same 
young lady opposite, and Sara looked uj^ with a start. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“ Then wo must have i>asscd it, for this that we are going through 
is Temple Ikir, and 1 know Essex Street is before we come to tliat. 
This young lady told you tt> set her down at Essex Street,” she 
added to the conductor. And the man sto 2 )ped the omnibus without 
offering the slightest apology. 

“Thank you,” said Sara to her courteously. And she walked 
away with the pleasant voice ringing in heP'cars, and the conviction 
within her that it must bo Jean Allister. 

She walked slowly down Essex Street, loo’king out for the otlices 
of Messrs. Jones and (Jreen, and soon found them. It was a large, 
dusty-looking housi), on the right of tlic street, and w'as a}>i)arently 
let out to different occupants, as th'ire W'ere various names on 
the door. The uppermost, “Mr. Carbe^^,” was simply written 
in black lettera on the door-post; the second, on a great brass plate, 
bore the names “Jones and Green : ” and there was another brass 
])lato, which had on it “Messrs. Knollys, Solicitors to the Great 
Chwddyn Mining Company. ” 

Sara stood still as the last W'ords caught her eye, arrested by 
surprise. It w'as not the unpronounceable name that drew her 
attention; but the fact that this Great Chwddyn scheme was the 
very one in wdiich Mark Cray hjul embarked ; the El Dorado of his 
friend Barker ; the source of Mark’s present flourishing prosperity 
Sia it was to be of his future greatness. 

She felt sure it W'as the same name, though no one over wrote it 
twice alike ; and whether this, or any other, might be the correct 
way of spelling it, the Messrs. Knollys themselves could hardly have 
told. Mark Cray and Barker, finding the word rather diflicult to 
pronounce, had fallen into the habit of calling it the “ Great Wheal 
Bang Company,” as being easier than the other: “Wheal Bang” 
being some technical term connected with the mine; though whether 
applicable to any particular stratum of ore, or to the works, or to 
the mine generally, or to anything else, Sara had never yet clearly 
understood. “The Great Wheal Bang Mining Company” was the 
familiar term in Mark’s mouth, and in that of others interested in 
the concern: so prone w'e are to catch up phrases: and “ The Great 
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Wheal Bang” was certainly easier for English tongues than the 
Great Chwddyn, with its varied spelling in uninitiated hands. For 
once that 8ara had heard the real name she had heard the easier 
one a hundred times. Nevertheless, now that her eyes fell upon 
it, she knew it to ])e that, and no other. 

The fact in itself was of no moment to her, but thought is quick; 
ami the thought that darted acr(»ss Sara’s mind was, tliat if Messra. 
Knollys were the solicitors to this rjcli and importajit company, 
there might possibly be a chance of ,Mark Cray’s or of his friend 
Barker’s calling at these offices at any moment, in which case they 
might see her. And that would not be at all cfuivcnient. 

But there was no help for it. She could but go in; and tiie 
chance only added another drop to her cup of pain. Most painful 
was it to Sara, from more causes than one, to come thus publicly to 
these places of business : and to come, it may almost be s;iid, in 
secret; not daring to speak to any one of her errand. 

With lier crape veil drawn more closely over her face she stepped 
into the passage. A door on the left }K>re tlie words “Messrs, 
Knollysand Sara was looking around her when a young man 
v/ith a pajier in his hand came hastily out of it. 

“ Bid you want Knolly.s’s office ? ’ lie asked in civil tones, noting 
lior look of indecision. 

“ I want Messrs. .Tones and (Jrceii's. ’ 

“ Upstairs, first floor.” 

Sara thanked him, and passed through the inner entrance, which 
stood open, and ascended the stairs. In great white letters on the 
door facing her at tlie ti)p, she read, “Office : Jones and (Ireen.’’ 
She knocked at the d<)or, and a middle-aged man in a seedy suit of 
hlaek opened it. 

“ I wish to see Mr. Alfred King,” she said. ‘Is lie here?” 

“ Mr. Alfred King ? ” repeated the man. ‘ He is not here now, 
and I don’t know-Stay, I’ll inquire.” 

Leaving her standing tlierc, he retreated, and she heard a re¬ 
mote colloquy carried on in an undertone, ’J'hen he came back 
again. 

“ Mr. King won’t be hero until twelve o’clock.” 

“ I bad an appointment with him at eleven,” said Sara, wonde- v 
irig wliether there could be .any mistake. 

“ Perhaps so.” s.aid the nuui. “ But he dropjied us a line thi.s 
morning to say he could not get here until twelve. 1 tlarc say if you 
come then j'ou can see him.” 

He shut the door, and Sara went down-stairs again. Wliat 
should she do with herself for a whole hour — for it was not quite 
eleven yet. Suddenly she bethought lieuf 'df that she would go to 
see Watson. St. Paul’s Churchyard, as W^atson had told them— 
for she had ]>aid Miss Davenal and Sara two or three visits ^ncc 
their arrival in London—was in a line with Temple Bar. 
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Sara walked quickly through the crowded streets. Once she 
stopped to look in at an attractive shop, but some one came jostling 
against her, she thought puiposely, and she did not stop again. She 
lasily found the house of business where Watson now was, and its 
private door. Watson came forward in surprise, and took her into 
a plain comfortable sitting-room, which was her own, she said. 
Hara inquired if she liked the situation any better: for at first 
Watson had not liked it. J 

‘•Well, yes, miss; T think Pdo,” was the woman’s answer. “Use 
;iiid time soften most tilings to us. Tliere’s a great deal of respon¬ 
sibility on me, and enough work also. What I can’t get reconciled 
1 o is the dust and the noise. As to the dust and dirt, 1 would never 
Jiavc believed in it without seeing it. Being in mourning for niy 
late masterj I liave not woni white caps yet, and don’t believe I ever 
can wear tlicm: I’m sure T might put on three a-week and not 
be tidy. fSometimes 1 wash my hands half-a-dozen times in a 
jiioniing.'’ 

“ Then tiiiiik wliat it is for my Aunt J3cttina, with her delicate 
hands ;ind her delicate laces,” returned Sara, “ 1 suppose the dust 
is not quite so bad with us as it is here ; but it seems its if nothing 
could be wome, and my aunt makes it a constant grievance. Shall 
you remain here, Watson 

I have made up my mind to try it for a twelvemonth. Miss 
Sam,” -was the answer. “It’s too good a situation to be given up 
lightly ; and it shall have a fair ti'ial. 1 miss my coiintiy life ; 1 
miss the green fields and the gossiping neighbours at llallingham. 

()ftontimes I wake dreaming I’m there, and then I am fit to cry 
with the disappointment. I fear the pleasant old times have gone 
.iway from me for ever.” 

“They go away from us all, Watson,” was the murmured answer, 

‘ ‘ never to return again. ” 

“You will send the two young gentlemen to see me, Miss Sara,” 
said Watson, as she was showing her out. “Perhaps they’d honour 
me by drinking tea here in the coiu-se of their holidays. My evenings 
arc my own. Master Dick should eat as much jam as he liked, 
r w'ould get in half-a-dozen pots assorted.” 

Sara could not help smiling : Dick would liavc gone to the other 
end of the kingdom for half-a-dozen pots of jam; but it cliangcd to 
gravity as’ she turned to Watson. 

“ Watson, do you know I have been so gieal a coward as not to 
ask my aunt decisively whether she intends to liave them up for the 
holidays ? I very much fear she does not; and therefore I shrink 
from asking, lest the fear should become certainty.” 

“Poor boys !” ejaculated Watson. “ Well, of course it’s all very 
different fixun what it was. Ab, Miss Sara! there are too many 
will find cause to miss the good Dr. Davenal! ” . . 

With the rebellious sorrow, called up by the words, rising in her 
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heart, Sara walked along the hot and Inistling streets again. It was 
a little past tAvolvc when she reached £ssex Street, and in going up 
the stairs she ha[)poricd to turn her head, and saw, stepping quickly 
in at the outer door, Oswald Cray. She hoped he had not seen her; 
she thf)ught lie had nut; and she hastened on, her pulses beating. 
What stnmge coincidence could have brought him there ? 

Mr. Alfred King IumI arrived. Sara was shown through a busy 
room iVito a smaller one, long and narl^w, apparently partitioned off 
from a thinl room, which she did n<rt; see. Tiic room contained a 
couple of chairs, a tiiblc, and a slender, dandy sort of gentleman ; 
nothing more. He was leaning against the table, doing St-^iiething 
to his nails ivith a i)eii-knife, an eye-glass in his eye, and a black 
moustache with curled ends on his lip. 


“Mr. Alfred KingT’ she said inteiTogativcly, for there had been 


no introduction. 


Mr. Alfred King bowed. lie removed his hat, which he had 
been wearing, shut uj) the jien-knife with a flourish of his thin white 
hands, courteously stepped forward, and was iiltogcther the gentle- 
iiiiin again. 

“ Miss 8ara Davenal, T presume?'’ > 

How 8ara entered on her task she never knew. Its nature made 


her feel siidly confused and diflident, as if all self-possession ha<l 
left her. Whatever her brother’s crime might have boon, she 
assumed that the gentleman befoi'c her had cognisiuice of it; ami 
it rendered her miserably conscious in tluit tirat moment. Very 
much embarrassed, and aware that she was so, she apologised for the 
delay in the payment of the money, sbitcd that she expected it daily, 
and begged of Mr. King to bo kind enough to wait a little longer. 
Just what she had sbited in her letter : in fact, she had nothing else 
to ui^o. 

“i am exceedingly sorry to put ymi to the incoiivenienee of 
coming here. Miss Davenal,” he said, in courteous but drawling 
tones. “It is reversing the right order of things. I should have 
been better pleased to wait upon you.” 

“But I could nf>t make it convenient to receive you,” replied 
Sara. J‘Thc truth is,” she added ia her Ciwidour, “that my aunt, 
Miss Davenal, with whom I live, was not made cognisant of this 
business; and it was my father's. Dr. Du venal’s, wish that she should 
not be.” f*- 


“Ah—I see,’’’observed Mr. Alfred King, in the same drawling 
tones that spoke so unpleasantly of affectation, of something not trm 
in his nature. “Still I feel hombly annoyed at causing you the 
twmble of coming here, Miss Davenal.” 

“ Will you bo so kind a.s to tell me the object of the inter\’iew ?” 
she said. “For what ]>urpose do you wish to see me?” 

“ Ah, ^es, to be sure. The fact is. Miss Davenal, some positive 
understanding must be come to as to the precise time when the 
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money will Le paid. You cannot imagine tlie inconvenience 
which the delay has put mo : and, but for the respect I onco Ikjvo 
C aptain Davcnal, I would not have lemaiiied so passive as 1 have 
done.” 

There was a pointed stress on the word ‘‘ once " that recalled tlie 
blush to Sara’s cheeks, the dread to her heart. She munnured a 
hope that the money would be realised and pvid to him ere tlic 
lajise of many days. 

“ You see. Miss Daveiial, /lad the money no ulterior destination 
it would not bo of so much bonsetiuence,” he resumed. “ Were it 
due to myself only I would wait with the greatest ]>leasure, no 
matter at what inconvenience ; but that is not the case : it is the.so 
other i^artics who will not be psicitied. Do you com[>rehci)d me, 
JNIiss Davenal ?” 

“Yes, 1 think .so,” said Sara, faintly, beginning to fear t]ie 
adair wii.s more complicated than she had thought, “ WIkj are the 
])e<)ple?” 

Mr. Alfred King ran his white liaiid and its showy ring right 
rlirough his black liair. Well—I would tell you if 1 could. Miss 

Davcnal: in anytJiing that concerns myself only, y<ju may command 
me as you iJease : but the fact is, I am not at liberty to mention 
the names of those parties even to you. ” 

There was a ])ausc,, and Sara’s maimer for the moment grow 
haughtily distant. She liked his words less and less. But she re¬ 
collected herself ; she subdued her pilmd spirit. Was not Edward 
in his power ? 

“These imrties have grow'ii angiy at the delay,” ho resumed, 
breaking the silence that had ensued. “They have nearly Kadgered 
the life out of me over it: excuse the term. Miss Davenal, it only 
cxjiresses the fact. I assure you 1 have had a most difticult task to 
keep them from proceeding to extremities. And, in short, they 
won’t lie put off longer,” 

“From extremities'’” she repeate<l, the one ominous word alone 
catching her oar. 

Mr. Alfred King looked at her, without speaking, llis gaze 
seemed to ask her how much she know. She did not respond to it. 

“ VV’^cre this unfortunate matter made public, nothing could save 
Captain Davenal, ” he resumed, in a low tone. ‘ ‘ He is now in India, 
in apiiJjrent safety, but—in short, it would oidy he a question of 
time, two or three months or so. Men are brought from the ends 
of the world now to answer for—^for crime.” 

Subdued as was his voice, Sara looked around in terror. That 
partition, if nothing more than a partition, was probably a shalltiw 
one, allowing sound to pass beyond it, 

“Be at ease,” he said, detecting her fear, “we are (piite 
alone, ” 

“Do you know Captain Davenal?” she asked, 
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“ Very well iiideoj. He and I wore at one time jjwom friends, 
constantly together—until this unhappy affiiir arose to part us.” 

Perhaps she would have liked to ask the jiarticulars that she 
did not know. But her whole heart revolted from it; it would 
have seemed like (acknowledging Edward’s crime. 

“ You see his being in India is only a temporary safeguard, and 
these parties who hold his safety in their hands might bring him 
homo if they chose. It is only in compliance with my urgent en¬ 
treaties that they have kept p.as.sivc long. But the delay is ex¬ 
tending itself beyond all reason, and t^iiey—in short. Miss Davenal, 
they w'ill not wait longer.” 

“But what can T do?” she nigod in Iier helplessiie.s. “I 
admit that the delay i.s vexing—Ilcav’^en knows 1 have felt it so,” 
she added, with a burst of feeling that Avoiild injt be suppressed— 
“but the money h there; it will very shortly be forthcoming, and 
then it will be paid over.” 

“Yes, I have pointed out all this to them,” he Siiid, flicking a 
speck of dust oil’his coat. “I—I suppose there is no foreign delay 
or thstruction, beyond the delay caused by realising the diflerent 
moneys ?” 

His sudden penetrating glance at her, the hidden earnestness of 
his tone, told Sara that this was a f|uestion of importance to him. 
It was nearly the only iioint throughout the interview 'which had 
not borne to her ear and eye .a vague and indefinite idea of some¬ 
thing untruthful: untruthful in himself, his voice, and his words. 
Possibly he had sought the personal intorvdew with the sole view of 
ascertaining this solitary fact. An impression that it was so pas.sed 
rapidly through her mind. 

“Let me thoroughly understand you,” she said, f«»llowing hei' 
own thoughts rather than his words. “Tell me without reserve 
exactly what it is you wish to know, and I ■will miswer you to the 
best of my power, 'riiere is uo other cause for the delay, except that 
the moneys have not been realised so cpiickly as they ought to have 
been; no other ctmse whatever. Were you thinking that there was ? ” 

“I?” and again the false drawling tones grated hamhly on her 
car. “ Nob T, I assure you, Miss Davenal. Those parties of whom 
I spoke hinted to me that with all t,his delay it looked as if there 
were no intention of paying the money. Of course, T knew that it 
was nothing of the sort; timt the money must be paid.” 

“The very day that the money reaches me it will be paid to you, 
according to tlio instructions of my father, Dr. Davenal,” she sivid, 
impressively. “ I beg you to believe this ; and to convey theais- 
siu'ance of it to those whom it ihay conceni.” 

“ I will do so. How much longer do you suppose the delay will 
extend?^ C’aii you fix any definite dale for the payment?” 

“T wish I could. But you see it docs not rest with me. A 
very, very*,short period now will, T believe, see it settled.” 
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Mr. Alfred King mused. “ I will inform them of you say, 
Miss Davenal, and I do trust the period may be a short one. If pro¬ 
tracted, I cannot answer for it that they would remain passive." 

“They must be cruel men to wish to harm Captain Davenal!" 

“■No,” he answered. “Had they been cruel men they would 
not have consented not to harm him. It is not that, Miss Davenal; 
it is that the money itself is wanted : and tlie delay vexes them.” 

»Shc was feeling desperate, and she ventured on a bold step. “ Tii 
their own interest, then, th^y must be cautious not to harm him. 
Wore they to do so they wf»uld lose the money.” 

“Why?” 

“ Jlccause I would never pay it.” 

Mr. Alfred King glanced at her in surprise. All her timid hesi¬ 
tation was gone, the expression of her face had changed tcj resolute 
bravery. “ I do not jrt’otend to entire ac(]uaintanco with the details 
<*f this unhappy business, but 1 uiidersbmd so much, Mr. King 
that this money purchases my brother’s sjifety,” she crmtiimed. “If 
that be imperilled, tire bargain would be forfeited, and the money 
j etiiiiied. The j»aymeut or nou-i)ayment of this money rests sfriely 
u ith me ; and 1 should not keep faitlr with the other parties if t.liey 
did not keep theins with my dead father.” 

“There will be no (piestion of their not keeping faith, provided 
they get. their rights. Miss Davenal.” 

“And tlicir rights—if you mean tlm money—they shall have ; I 
trust speedily. 1 shall be cmly too glad to get tire matter over.” 

“I’m .sure 1 shall be,” retunred Mr. King, in a time that wa.s 
certainly a hearty oire. “ It will be well for all parties ; very well 
for Cajrtain Davcrral. ” 

Sara turned to the door. Mr. Alfred King took up his hat for 
the purpose of attending her outside. 

“1 am glad that yorr Irave allowed me this interview, Miss Daveiral. 
It. will be s<i much more satisfactory to these gentlemen now that. 
1 have seen you. Dr. Davcnal’s death, occurring as it did, was 
most unfortunate. By the way, did he not leave s()me jMipors 
behind liim ? ” 

“ There am papers in irry posse8.sion relating to this alRiir,” she 
answered. “ I know what to do with tliem when the pr(*per time 
shall come. ” 

“All? yes, pf course ; doubtless,” came the untrue words in their 
untrue tone. “Then T may rely on the sjreedy receipt of tlris 
nroney. Miss Drivenal ? ” 

** You may rely upon having it m soon as it is paid to me. That 
is all, I presume, sir ? ” 

Mr. Alfred King could not say that it was not all. He gallantly 
oftbred his arm to wlot lier through the busy office of Messrs. Jones 
and Green; but Miss Sara Davenal, with a gesture far more ex¬ 
pressive of haughty pride than of gratitude, declined the honour. 
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The interview was leaving a disagreeable impression on her mind, 
apart from its natural tmpleasantiiess; and ]>erhaps it was unrea' 
sonahle of her, but she had taken an unconquerable dislike to Mr. 
Alfred King. 

The stairs seemed more busy than the lawyer’s room. Men, 
some of them rather rough-looking, were passing up and down. 
Mr. Alfred King drawled an anathema on the tenant of the second 
door, Mr. Carberry. Mr, Carberry had only recently taken the 
rooms, and he appeared to have no o.^ensible ^^ocupation, save that 
of receiving a grc£it many visitors and aii occasional telegram. The 
visit(jrs were suj)poscd to be mostly in the sporting lino ; and dining 
the h(»lding of distant races the jxissjiges and door would be besiegcil 
by an eager and noisy crowd:—as was the case to-day. 

“Three times have we had tliem scattered by the police,” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Alfred King, unintstakably in earnest now. “And 
that pest Carberry—or whatever the fellow's name may be—can’t 
be got rid of for nearly a twelvemonth to come! Knollysca have 
threatened to indict the landlord f(»r a nuLsaiice ; .Jones and Green 
have given conditional warning to (piit; suid it’.s all of no use. The 
landlord went to Carberry with tears in his eyes, and told him he’d 
be the ruin of his house, that he would ft)rgive eveiy farthing of 
rent, already owing, if he’d go ; but Carberry coolly said he had 
taken it for a twelvemonth, and ho should stop his twelvemonth. 
Miss Davenal, you cannot! .Allow me I ” 

For Sara had come face to face with this crowd at the street- 
door, and was endeavouring to jmss through them, for they were 
not jmlite enough to give way in the least. Mr. Alfred King ob¬ 
tained forcible pr»Hsession <»f her arm with a view to helping her, 
'when she wjis as forcibly separated from him by an authoritative 
hand, and found herself on the arm of Mr. Oswald Cray, his face 
alight with haughty anger, as he turned it on Mr. Alfred King. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said, all the j>ride of the Oswalds concen¬ 
trated in him then. “ This lady is under my charge.” 

And Mr. Alfred King, with a somewhat subdued manner, as if ho 
had received a check he did not care to resist, made as polite a 
bow to Sara as the crowd iiennitted him, and disjippeared from 
view. 

Clear of the assemblage, Sara wouh’ have withdrawn her arm. 
but Oswald Cray held it too tightly. A moment, and he turned his 
face upon her, haughty still. 

“ What do you do with that man ? He is not a fitting acquaint¬ 
ance for you. ” 

At first she could not answer. Not so much from the suddenness 
of the whole thing and the emotion i( had brought to her, as because 
she did not know what explanation to give. 

“ In going into Knollys’s office just now I thought I saw you 
making y6’ur way up the stairs,” he resumed. “ 1 said to myself 
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that it could not be ; but I was unable to get rid of the impression, 
and I waited. One of Knollys’s clerks said that the young latly gone 
up had iiMjuired for Alfred King. AVIiat can have taken you to 
liim ? ” 

He was growing somewhat less vehement. It had been a moment 
to convince him that the love which he had safely deemed he was 
subduing remained with him still in all its force. To rescue her 
from the undesirable companionship of Mr. Alfred King, from con- 
iact with that unhallowed C^rowd of hotting men, he would have 
l)arted with his life. 

“1 was compelled to go," she murmured. ‘‘ I could not liolp 
my.sclf.’' 

“ Compelled to go tliere ? Compelled to pay that man a visit' ” 

“ Yes. It was as distasteful to me as it could be, but I ha<l 
in> resource. I went there on business which no one but mvself 
could transact. Thank you for your protection, Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

She withdrew her arm now, and there was no opposition to it. 
Ileason was resuming her seat in Oswald's mind, and he felt angry 
with himself for his excessive demonstration. All things considered, 
it had been scarcely wise. 

“It is not at all a place for a young lady to go to,” lie resumed, 
as he walked by her side, and his iimnncr became cold even to 
restraint. “ The Kiiollyses arc sufticiently re.spcctable, hut as much 
cannot be said for the tenants of the ujiper part of the house. You 
•must not go to it again.” 

Once again she knew slie should have to do so, but she fervently 
hoped that would close the matter. She wi.shed she could tell him 
tlie nature of the business that took her there. Parted though they 
were, she did care to stand well in the estimation of Oswald Cray; 
slic esteemed him still beyond any one on earth. 

“I never s.w Mr. Alfred King until this moniing ; he is no 
aiMiuaintance of mine, or ever likely to be. But he tells mo he was 
once an intimate friend of my brother Edward's. ” 

Oswald Cray's haughty lip took an additional curl. “ He may 
have been looked upon as a respectable man once ; but he lost 
Itimself. He is not a desirable acquaintance for you.” 

“ I could not help myself,” she answered, her cheeks glowing. 
“ It was necessary that I should see him, and the interview could 
nut be delegated to anc)ther.” 

He made no re[)ly ; only continued by her side. Not until her 
house wtis nearly reached did he leaVc hei-. Then he stoi)ped and 
held out his hand ; but he had scarcely spoken a word to her all the 
way. 

“ Thank you for your kindness,” said Bara. “ But I am very 
sorry you should have troubled to come with me. It must have 
broken your day greatly.” 

“ Never mind, I shall make it up,” he answered, lodkiug at liis 
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watch. “ I do not like to see you in these London streets alone. X 
cannot forget that Dr. Davenal was once my dear friend, and that 
you are his daughter.” 




CHAPTER XL. 

A FLOURISIIINO COMPANY. 

Tiik frroat AVheal Bang Mining Company had its ofiices in a c«Mn- 
iiukUous and irreproachable <piarter of tlie City. If I give it tlio 
familiar name of Wheal Bang, instead of the more difficult one 
of Chwddyn, it is to save myself and my readers trouble. Tlie pni- 
moter of the (freat Wheal Bang Mining Corujitiny, Mr. Barker, 
occupied sumptuous aiwirtmcnts in Piccadilly; and his co-partiicr in 
I ho scheme, as Mark Cray was now to all intents and purpose.^, 
llourislied in iiis mansion in Grosvenor Pkace. 

The offices were undeniable in their appoiiitment.s. Kituation, 
Midth of skurciise, size of rooms, decorations, furniture, attendants, 
all were of the first water., People who play with the money of 
others do not generally go to w'ork sparingly j and speeulativ(j 
])ublic schemes necessarily entail a groat outlay. These sclicnie.s, 
springing up now and again in London, k) the bcguilement of the 
unwary—one in about every ton of which may succeed in the end— 
have been so well described by abler pens than mine, that I might 
hcsitiite even to touch upon them, were it not that the story cannot 
conveniently progress without my doing s<j, and that I have a true 
fH-dc to tell. How many hearts have been made to ache from the 
misery entailed by these uncertain ventures, ushered in with S(» 
much ])omp and flourish, so full a promise of prosperity; and how 
many heads, unable to bear the weight of the final ruin, have been 
laid low in the grave, Ood .alone will ever knt)w. They have ruined 
thousands in body; they have ruined some in soul; and the public 
is not yet tired of them, and perhaj j will not be U> the end of 
time. 

If you never had the chance of going to bod at* night a jmor 
man, and w'aking up in the morning with a greater fortune than 
could be counted, you might have it now. You had only to enter 
laigely into the Great Wheal Bimg Comiwuiy, become the successful 
possessor of a number of its shai*es, f. .id the thing was accomplished. 
For the world was running after it, and some of the applicants woi“e 
successful in their request €or allotments, and some were unsuccess¬ 
ful ; and those last went away with a face as long as the Wheal 
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Bang’s own prospectus, growling out prophecies of Ull manner of 
ill-fortune for it. The grapes were sour. The shares were uj) in 
the market to a fabulous premium, and a man might take half-a- 
dozcn into Capel Court, and come out of it with his pockets lined 
with gold. 

Mark Cray’s money had effected wonders, or rather his wife’s ; 
fm* hers it was. A great many of these magnificent projects arc 
nipped ignobly in the bud through want of a little ready-money t(j 
set them fairly going. But for Mrs. Cray’s thousands, Mr. Barker’s 
gold mine might never have been heard of by the world, aiid 
Mr. Barker’s name had not attvincd to its enviable i;)rc-eminciice. 
I’liesc tlnnisands did it all. Tliey got up the company, they set the 
mine a-working, they paid for the costly offices, they dazzled the 
eyes of tlie public, tlicy gave earnest of ])resent wealth, they 
seemed to assure future success. Certainly, if any mine had ever a 
fair prospect of realising a golden han''est, it appeared to bo the 
(Jreat Wheal Bang. The working had begun nujst promisingly, 
and cveiy success was fairly looked for. In calling it a gold mine 
just now, you of course understt^od tliat 1 was .sj)caking mebi.]>liori- 
cally ; for gold mines are not yet coiniuon amongst us, oven in 
Wales. This very valuable mine (as it could but turn out t<.> be) 
was not rich in gold, but in lead ; and, as we all know, the one 'is 
speedily converted into the otlier. The ])rcvious autiuiin, in c«)n- 
sequence of some trifling difficulty in liondon, Mr. Barker found it 
convenient to enter on a temporary sojourn at a distance ; and he 
penetrated to a remote district of South Wales. Whilst tlierc, 
with the good luck which that gentleman believed lie was ]>orn to 
and should some time realise, a AX'in of lead was discovered of a 
most ju’omising nature. Ho contrived to secure a large interest in 
it, and undertook to get up a company for working it. 

How he would have accomplished this, or wheiher lie ever 
would have accomplished it, is doubtful, bad he not found a coad¬ 
jutor in Mark Cray, and an aid in Mark’s money. Mark resigned 
the control of the money to him, and Mr. Barker did not spare it. 
No earthly adjunct was wanting to ensure the success of the 
scheme, provided the niino only realised its present promises. 

Has any one who may happen to read this ever assisted in 
getting a newly-discovered mine into working order ? If so, ho 
may remember the money it cost. How it ran out of the hands 
like water tluft is poured through a funnel, disappearing no oiu', 
know where, and leaving little trace behind. How the hundieds 
went, and the thousands went—if ho was fortunate enough lo 
possess thousands—-he may not recollect without wincing, to this 
hour. Mark Cray’s thousands went. But, ere they had crome 
quite to an end, the Creat Wheal Bang Company was in full 
operation in London, tlie shareholders had answered to their calls, 
and the money was flowing in. * 
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No lack of money to be feared then. And the operations at the 
mine were conducted on a much grander scale than heretofore, and 
tlio returns wore ccrtjiin to be without parallel, and Mr. Barker 
was in a glow of triumph, and Mark Cray in a state of ecstatic 
delight, and the lucky shareholders leaped up many degrees in the 
scale of society. How many set up cjirriages on the strength <jf 
their future riches cannot be told. The money flowed down to the 
mine, and the works went on beautifully, and the specimens of ore 
that came up to town were said to be more valuable than any ore 
ever was before. As to Mi'. Ikirker and Mark, their exjienacs 
were not deemed worthy of a tliought: with all that money going 
out weekly for the mine, personal expenditure was but as a drop of 
water to the ocean, and of coui*se it was unnecessary to think of 
limiting it. Mrs. Cmy, with her vanity and her love of display, 
was in the seventh heaven ; while Mark looked back to his prosy 
life at Hallingham and wondered how he had endured it. He 
wondered how any of the doctors left there endured it, and jutied 
them from his heart. The thousand a year or so he once thouglit 
to enter upon as successor to Di-. Daveiial was remondiercd witli 
contempt now. 

This much must bo Siiid for the Creat Wlieal Bang Company— 
that its projectors were at least honest in their belief of its genuine¬ 
ness. lii that they diftcred from some other com|)aiiies we have 
hoard of, which have turned Dut to be nothing but a swindle—if 
you will excuse the word—^from tlie very earliest coiiimcncement, 
the very first dawning dream of their projectors. Mr. Barker was 
of that strangely sanguine nature which secs a fortnno in the 
Avildest scheme, and plunges lioad and heart and creed into tlio 
most improbable sjiecuLition : Mark, an utter tyro in mines and all 
that concerns them, including companies, saw only with BiU’ker’s 
eyes. When Mr. Barker assured the entranced shareholders that 
one hundred pound.s put into the (Ircat Wheal Bang would mul¬ 
tiply tenfold and tenfold, he spoke only the sanguine belief of his 
heart. When Mark Cray declared to his brt)ther Oswald that a 
thousand pounds embarked in it by him would make him a ricli 
man for life, he asserted the hor.est truth according to his con¬ 
viction. No Avonder the two gentlemen-promoters Avere eloquent. 

Mark had made several visits to th< scene of tlie mines, and he 
came bewk each time with (if possible) rencAvod assurance of their 
brillmnt future ; with increased ardour. Had th^ Chancellor of 
the Exchequer obligingly made Mark an impromptu present of a 
hundred thousand pounds, Mark would have flung it broadcast 
into the mine, had the mine thirsted for it. He did not undcr- 
sttind these things in the least; an 1 the constant bustle going on, 
the number of the miners, even the very money paid in Avages and 
similar expenses, were to Mark only an earnest of the rich returns 
that Avere?*to come hereafter, Mark would go back to LondoD in 
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a glowing state, and send his friends the shareholders into a fc^ver, 
longing to realise the prosperity tliat seemed so close at hand. 
The weekly reports filled other weekly reports with envy, and 
created a/wrore in 'the speculating world. Some of the share- 
liolders who understood mines, or thought they did, better than 
Mark, went down to the Principality, and examined into the state 
of things for themselves ; they found them quite satisfactory, an<l 
came away as charmed as Mark. In point of fact, prospects did 
look well; the lead was of iai unusually go<^d quality, and there 
seemed no reason wdiatever to anticipate anything but success. 
Caroline had accompanied her liuslwnid once to the mines ; but the 
stay there (putting prosj>ects aside) did not please her: it was 
“ nmgh,” she told Mark, and it was very dull at the little inn ; and 
she was glad to come away from it all ere tlie second day was over. 

Perhaps the (mly person within the circle of Mark Cray’s ac¬ 
quaintance not bitten by the Wheal Bang fever was Miss Davenal. 
Even Oswald Cray was to succumb at last. He would not become 
a sliarcholder; ho w'as to(» cautious a man to enter upon pos*siblo 
future liabilities, the extent of wliich no human being could fore¬ 
tell ; but he did feci inclined jmt a thousand pounds into Mark’s 
hands, and tell liini to do the best with it. It may almost he said 
that Oswald was worried into doing this. Mark would not let him 
rest. At the outset of tlie affair, when the glorious prospects of 
the Wheal Bang Avero first astonishing the Avorld, Mark had urged 
< )swald to become tme of them ; a director or at least a sliare- 
liolder ; but Osw'ald had turned a deaf ear. He felt greatly vexed 
at Mark’s imprudence at abandoning Tlalliiighani and his jiro- 
fession, leaving a certainty for an unccitainty; he felt more than 
vexed at the manner in which Mrs. Cray’s money was disposed of, 
so entirely opposed to tlie dying injunction of Dr. Davenal, so 
()ppo8ed (Oswald deemed) to all Avisdom and prudence ; and he set 
his face resolutely against the Wheal Bang. But Oswald Avas only 
mortjil. As the weeks and months w'ent on, and the mines became 
to all ap]iearance valuable, the company flourishing, and Mark, in 
conjunction with others, dinned for ever into his car the fortnno 
he might make at it, Oswald began to Avaver. He had a thousand 
liounds laid by, and he felt half inclined to risk it; Maik over¬ 
persuaded him; and his visit to the Messrs. KnoIIys’s oflSco the 
day he cncou'atered Sara Davenal was for the pui’ixise of making 
eeitain inquiries of those gentlemen relating to tlie Wheal Bang. 

Not so Avith Miss Bcttina Davenal. She set her face resolutely 
against the Great Wheal Bang from the first, and nothing turned 
her. She had never forgiven Mark and liis wife for quitting Hal- 
lingham, and her reproaches to them could not cease. The apparent 
prosperity of the Great Wheal Bang changed not her opinion in 
the least. Mark asked her once wliether she would take shares in 
it, and produced a Wheal Bang prospectus to point to its merits. 
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She angrily replied that sl»o would as booh throw her money into 
the Thames, that it would not he a surer way of getting rid of it, 
and rang tlie bell for Mark and his prospectus to be shown out of 
her house. 

Mai'k Cray sat in the b,oai*d room at the city offices of the Great 
Wheal Bang. A noble room, the cloth, on its long table of the 
freshest green and the finest texture. Mark leaned his elbow upon 
this cloth as ho talked and laughed with some of the friends of the 
(jreat Wheal Bang, who were growing- rich so eai*jly. It was not a 
boai*d day ; but \’isitors wore numerous, at all times. 

“I had a lino from him this mortiing,” said Mark, cont-iiudng the 
conversation. “ Spirits? I should think he docs write in spirits !— 
what are you talking of ? They are getting up quantities of ore 
now. It will soon be ready for the market.” 

“ And its quality docs not deteriorate ?” asked Mark’s immediate 
listener, a middle-aged gentlonu\n with wise-looking spccbicles on 
his nose. 

“ Deterictratc ! ” roj)oatcd Mark. “ But you shall sec the letter.” 
He began toiJurn over the papers on the table, and the diamond ring 
on his little finger, a himdrod-guinea investment of his, began to 
show the colours of a prism in its brillianc 3 ^ 

“ It is of no consequence,” retuviiod the gentleman, when Mark 
could not readily find it. “ T cfui bike your woril for it. When 
«l(»eH Barker come uj) again ? ’• 

‘‘ To-day or to-morrow ; 1 aia not sure which. 1 should like 
you to have seen his lottor, though it is only a line or two. The only 
motive for our fresh call upon the sJiarelioldcrs is to liasten the 
o]:>er;itions, and .so speed the returns. AVith more cajutal afloat wo 
Cjm increase the workers at the mine, and bring the ore out more 
quickly.” 

4k It was to have been in the mai-ket by this time ? ” 

“One cannot calculate to a day. It won’t bo long now ; and its 
richness, when it does come, will astonish the world. Do just as 
you like : bike the shares or leave them. This gentleman would 
not have had them to <lispose of but that ho has uigcnt need of the 
money. Ho is over in Austria now, and has written to me : he is 
an old friend of mine.” 

“ I wouldn’t hesitate a moment to tjike them were it my own 
money ; 1 wish I had more to einhark in it. But this is mdney be¬ 
longing b) my wards; and their relatives are so anxious that I should 
choose a safe investment, one in which there can be no risk.” 

Mark Oiay rose from his seat. The word “ risk ” offended his 
pride, and he could only wonder that ai^ one could be idiot enough 
to use it in connection with the Great V^eal Bang Mine. But Mark 
had no need to solicit now the b^ing of shares : half London was 
ready to snap them up: and ho was too great a man to permit his 
time to be wasted unnecessarily. 
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“ Consider over it, if you please, until to-morrow nioniing, Mr. 
Cilliam,” he said, as he moved away. “You can see the secretaiy 
if you come in before ten. After that the shares will not be pur¬ 
chasable. ” 

There’s no safer way to make a buyer eager, than for a seller to 
be indifferent; Jind Mr. Gilliam and liis spccbicles went hastening 
after Mark, ready to close the bargain. But Mark was already the 
centre of an eager group, not to be got at again lightly. The next 
time Mr. Gilliam caught sight of him, he was .descending the wide 
staiixvisc, siirroimded as before by a crowd of attendant worshipjiers, 
who were unwilling to part with the great man and his widely- 
extending influenco. 

But great men must dine as well as small, and Mr. Cray was 
hastening home to that necessary meal. He extriciited himself from 
his friends, and stej)ped into his cab that waited at the door : a 
favourite vehicle of Mark’s, built under his own suj)crintendeiice, in 
which he generally went to and fro morning and evening, driving 
his blood horse himself. Glancing at his watch as he dashed along 
('!lieaj)side, he found it was considerably later than he had thought, 
and urged the horse to a quicker jiaco. 

For Mr. and Mrs. Cray were expecting friends to dinner that 
evening. Dr. Ford of Hallinghaui and his two daughters were 
making a short stay in t«jwn, and had heoii invited by Mark and his 
Avife—neither of them loth to show ofl'.thoir new grandeur, and U* 
I'.tuid it t(j be talked about in Halliiigham. 

Suddenly Mark threw the horse nearly on his hatinchcs by the. 
violence ivith which he pulled him up. Oswald Cniy was on tlie 
pavement. Ho advanced to Mark at a sign from the lattei’. 

“ Have you decided about the thousand jmunds, Oswald V' ^ 

“Partially. I went down to Kiiollys’s this morning, and they' 
recommend the thing strongly. But 1 have worked hard for my-* 
money, Mark, and don’t care to lose it.’’ 

“ Lose it! ” scornfully returned Mark. “ The Great Wheal Bang 
won’t be a losing concern. Look here, Oswald ! 1 have only ^uie 
motive in pressing the matter upon you: this wealtli l|as come 
ilowing into my hands, and I do consider it a great pity that you, 
my only brother, should not reap some benefit from it. Othei*s, 
strangers, arc making their tliousaiids and thousands—or will make 
t horn ; aiwl it’s nothing but wilftil blindnes.s for you to let it slip 
through your fingers. It’s obstinate folly, Oswald. (»ive me the 
thousand pounds, and I’ll soon make you ten thousand. ” 

“The fact is, Mark, I cannot feel so positively sure of its turning 
out well as you arc. ” 

“ Oswahl, I toll you that U will, I and Barker have means of 
knowing mets connected with the mine that I don’t speak of, even 
to you. As I assured you the other day, so I repeat it; your money 
cannot be lost. It is a i>crfec^ly sure and safe investmeftt; I will 
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Hiiawcr for it with niy life. Will you come home and dine with 
us?” 

“ 1 have dined.’ 

“ Dined ! ” echoed M;irk, rather scornfully, for he was leailiiiig 
to despise any but the most fashionable hours—as many another 
newly-made great man has learnt before him. “ Come round in the 
evening, then, and see old Ford of Ilallingham. Barker will be 
there, T expect, and we can talk this over further.” 

Mark Cray touched Iiis horse, ^nd the call and its freight 
bounded t)ff. Mark did not draw rein again until (! rosvenor Place 
was reached. 


CHAPTER XLT. 

A SLIGHT (-'HECK., 

The house was bhwing witli light. Mrs. Cray loved pomp and 
vanity in all their forms, and slie generally (viuscd her rooms to bo 
lighted with tlie first glimmer of twilight. Mark Crsijf stepped 
into his handsome hall and was received by a couple of footmen. 
Throwing his hat to one, his gloves to another, he bounded up- 
stfiirs to his dressing-room, conscious that he was keeping dinner 
and his guests waiting. 

Did Mark Cray ever cast a sigh of regret to the simple life at 
Hallingham, w'licn he and his wdfe used to sit dow'n to simple food, 
and think the faro good enough? Did she regret it at any odd 
uumicnt ? Kot yet. Dress and dinners, with expenses of other 
soits, bring a fascination with them all too enthralling to the 
senses. How they pall ujion the wearied spirit in time, how they 
deaden the heart and debase the intellect, let those answer who 
have become their slaves; but Mark Cray and his wife had not 
reached that period ef weariness yet. You may be veiy sure, 
knowing what you do know of the windd and the generality f>f 
poo])le who populate it, that Mr. an^ Mrs. Cmy wanted not for 
what is called society. The great projector of the great Wheal 
Bang Company, holding in his own hands the power to make 
others rich, was not likely to lack adulation in his private any 
more than in his public capacity, and he and his wife drank of it 
deeply. Mjirk’s mind was shallow, and his head tolerably empty, 
but he was sufficiently attractive In manners to win his way in 
society, even without the adjunct just mentioned. Mark was 
looked upon as of good connections also; for it had somehow got 
reported that he was a nephew of the proud Baronet of Thomdyke, 
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Perliaps it may l>e forgiven to poor empty-headed Mark th. t h© 
hold his tongue from contradicting it, and suftered the world to 
think he was of tlic family of tliat groat man. As to Caroline, 
poojile were in love with her beauty and her youth; and the 
costly extravagances of the house in Glrosveuor Place boro their 
own charm. Alt(^gether, more gue.st8 crowiled the doom of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cray than tlic doors could always admit. IMany satellites 
of the great world, in a position far above the real one of Mark 
Cray and his wife, flocked to i^jay them court; and neitlier of them 
was wise enough to see liow unsuitable arc extremes, or to discern 
lliat the acquaiiiUnce w'«juld never liave been conde.scended to 
but that Mark was the Croat Wheal Bang’s powerful chieftain, 
i'luu'cfore it w^as nothing unusual for Mark Cray, to receive dinner 
guests at his board ; on the coiifniry, il, w'f)uld have been a marked 
cirouiiistineo now- h.ad ho and Jiis wife dined ai<*ne. 

Mark hastily dressed, ami in a hiw minutes w'as at his diimer- 
table, his guests on either side of him. One guest at it Mark 
could only regard with astonishment, ancl that was Miss Da venal. 
Not tliat Miss Davenal was not litted to grace a dinner-table; no 
lady more so at her age in the three kingdoms ; hut she had so 
resolutely abstained from lioiiouriiig Mark’s house with her 
]>rosence that ho had never expected to sec her in it again. 
Caroline said slie should invite her and Sara to meet their old 
friends the Fonts, and Mark liad laughed wlicn he heard it. “She 
will never come,” he said; “you might as well invite the lioness 
from the Zoologicfil (laidens." However, here she was : she had 
chosen to come. She sat <m Mark’s left hand, her delicate features 
quite lieautiful in their roiineniont; Miss Ford was on his right, a 
shrinking little woman of forty years ; Miss Mary Ford and Sara 
Davenal were lower down ; and the physician, a short, red-faced, 
slirivelled man, who talked incessantly and w'orc nankeen panta¬ 
loons, was nbxt to Caroline. “Put a kuife and fork for Mr. 
Barker,” Mark had said to his sciTants : but Mr. Barker had not 
made his apjicarancc yet. Tliose were all tlie guests. 

There is something false about Caroline to-day. Look at lier 
dress ! It is white watered silk, gleaming with richness, as tlio 
dew-drops arc gleaming in the white crape flowers in lier hair; and 
the white silk is elaborately trimmed with black mchings and 
ribbons, Tliat^ black, put on by lier maid, taking the girl a whole 
afternoon to do it, lias been added with a motive. Caroline, in 
her evening dress, has long put off mourning for her good uncle, 
her more than father, dead tliough he has been but four months 
yet; but she is to-day a little ashamed of her haste, and she has 
assumed these black ribbons befort) those Hallingham friends and 
her Aunt Bettina, to make believe that she still wefirs it. Her 
violet eyes are intensely bright, and her cheeks glow with tlieir 
sweetest and softest carmine. Sara wears a black crailc robe, a 
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little edging of white net only on its low body and sleeves, and she 
wears no ornament, excei)t the jot beads on her neck and arms. 
The two Miss Fcjrds are in coj)per-coloured silks made high: when 
they saw Mi-s. Cray’s white silk, fit for the court of our gracious 
Queen, they felt uncomfortable, and attempted a sort of apology 
that they had brought no evening dress with them to town. 

Ami the dinner is in accordance with Oarolijio’s attire. Soup, 
and hsli, and entnrs, and roasts, and jellies, and sAvccts ; and 
more sorts of wdne than the Miss !Fords, simple and plain, could 
remember afterwards to count uj)and flowers, and plate, and 
servanls in abuiidaiico: and grandeur enough altogotV.or for the 
dining-room of EnglamVs Prt'inier. 

It was this state, this show, this expense, that so ofFonded the 
good sense (v'ciy good always, though sometimes over severe) of 
Miss Betiina Pavenal, and kept her aloof fiYun Mr. and Mrs. 
Cray’s house. If Mark really was making the vast amr-nnt <»f 
money (but it would have taken a wiser tongue than Mark’s t.(» 
convince her that that usually assumed fact was not a fallacy), then 
they ought to be putting it by, she argued : if they wcie not 
making if-, if all this was only specious wealth, soon to pass away 
and leave only ashes ami I’uin behind it, then Mark and Caroline 
were fit only for a Inna tic asylum. From any ]>oint of view, tlm 
luxurious ap})ointmonts of tlic dinner she saw before her wore 
entii’ely out of place for middle-class life : and Miss Beftina felt 
an irrepressible prevision that their folly would come home to 
them. 

But she know bettor than to mar tlio racoting with any unplea¬ 
sant reproaches or forebodings then, and slie was as cordial and 
chatty as her deafness allowed. It was a real pleasure to nujet 
llallinghaiu friends, and Miss Bettina enjoyed hei*self more than 
she had over done since the doctor’s de.ath. 

Till} entertainment came to an end, and Caroline marshalled her 
guests to the glittering drawing-room : glittering with its mirroi's, 
its chandeliers, and the many liglits from its gilded girandoles. 
Dr. Ft)rd and Mark folhiwed slun’tly, and found them drinking 
coJFee. Caroline and Sara were f-tcaling a minute’s private chat 
together ; they had lived apart of late. 

“How did you get my iiunt to c mo?” Caroline was asking. 
“ We thought she never intended to honour us hero.” * 

“ She came of her own accord. T did not say a w'ord to press it. 
I have been so vexed this afternoon, Caroline,” resumed Sara, 
tuniiiig to a different subject. “ My aunt has told me finally that 
she will not have Dick and Leo up for their holidays.” 

Caroline shrugged her pretty sh.mlders ; very much as if Dick 
and Leo and their holidays wore perfectly indifferent to her. “1 
don’t think 1 should, in Aunt Bettina’s place. Boys are dreadfully 
troublesofhe animals j and now that—that poor Uncle llichard is 
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jiol hero fco keep them in order- tiiiothcr shrug iinislu d the 
fiontonce. 

‘ Oh, but that is one reason why I so W'ish them to come,” said 
Sara, her voice somewhat tremulous. “1 don’t expect that they 
f.in always be had ; tliat would be uurensonablo ; but to stay at 
,selj«»o] just this lirst time after poor paj)a’.s deatli!—it will seem so 
hard to them. (Caroline, could you not have tliem up ?” 

“ Tl ” returned Caroline, amazed at the proposition. 

“ You have a large house aijd jdeiity of sen^ants. It would bo an 
act of real kindness.” 

“(h)od gracious, Sara! 1 wouldn't have them; 1 wouldn't be 
worrii’d with those l>vo boys for six weeks if you iwid mo in gold 
a]id diamonds. Tliey—wdio’s this i ’’ 

d’lie door had ojjonod, and one of tlie servants w'as waiting to 
make an ami<niucejn<'nt; 

“Mr. Osw'ald Cray.” 

Caroline advanced to nu;et liim. He lofjked rather surju’ised at her 
attire, and begfin ajiologising in a laughing .sort of way for his own 
moj iiing-coat. He had expected to meet only Barkei’ and Dr. Ford. 
\ grt'otiiig to the Hallingham people, and he went up and held out 
his hand to Mis,s Davenal, 

“ You arc a great stranger, Mr. Oswald Cray. I did not su]»posc 
tli;d the formal call you made upon inewdicn 1 settled in town three 
months ago was to lie your only one,”. 

“I am a sadly Imsy man,” was his ;inswer. “Otl’ending T fear 
some of my host friends through not visiting them. Ilut 1 can 
scarcely dare to call my time my owui.” 

“Out of town, do you say ? Well, that is an excuse of course, 
Sara, here’s Mr. Oswald Cray; you used to know him in Ilalling- 
ham,” 

The lJuslics mounted to lior clieek as Mr. Oswald Cr.ay louehod 
her hand. Mounted at the thought that it was not the lust time 
they had mot that day^, 

“AVhat have you been doing Avith yourself, Oswald, since I saw 
you before dinner ?” called out Mark, who was pointing out the 
heauty of the paintings on his w.alls to the Miss Fords. 

“ J have been to Pimlico since then.” 

“To Pimlico? Oh, 1 know: to that friend of yours—Allister. 
It stiikw mo ]^ou go there pretty often.” 

“ As often as I can spare time for,” returned Oswald. 

Mark Laughed. Had lie possessed that refined regarrl for the 
feelings of others, never wanting in the true gentleman, he had 
not so spoken. “ I know. But you need not be so close over it, 
Oswald. That Miss Allister is a nice girl, is she not ? ” 

“Very,” was the emphatic reply. 

‘ ‘ One to be esteemed. Eh ? 

“As few can be esteemed by me,’* 
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Oswald spoke in Iiis coldest, most uncompromising tone: liis 
haughty face turned almost defiantly on Mark. Ue was the last 
man to brook this sort of 8i>eech, and in that moment lie despised 
Mark. Sara had a hof)k in her hand, and she never raised her 
droojiing eyelids from it. What was it U» her now whom he 
esteemed ? I5ut she heard: all too plainly. 

There was a pause in the conversiition ; rather an unjdoasaiit one. 
It was broken by Miss Mary Ford. 

“1 must not forget to ask after ycur old sei\ nnt Watson, Miss 
Davemd. Does she like her idaco ? 1 sujipose you her occa¬ 
sionally.” 

“Thank you, I don’t like it at all,” retimied Miss Davenal, 
hearing wrongly as usual. “What was Mark asking you, Mr. 
Oswald Cray ? ” 

“Watson is quite well; T sjiw her this morning,” interposed 
Sara, who [levliaps did not care that Mark’s choice of subject sliould 
agjiin be brought f<»rward. Mrs. Cr.ay caught up the word.s. 

“ Saw Watson tliis morning, Sara ! AVhere did you see licr ? ” 

And the moment the unlucky adinissioti had left Sara’s li]>s she 
knew 1 k)w tlionghtloss it was to have made it, and what an unde¬ 
sirable discussion it might involve. 

“ Wlic)“o did you sec Watson I ” ro]>eatcd Mrs. Cray. 

“ ] had a little business that way, and called uj)on hei’,” re})lied 
Sai’a. She was obliged to speak ; there was no help for it; and all 
the room seemed to he listening to her answer, which she had not 
time to weigh. 

“Business down that way!” echoed Caroline. “Why, it is in 
the City ! What Inisincss could you have there ? ” 

“Notmucli: nothing of moment to you, Caroline.” And Sara, 
in her dismay and fear, turned aiul began talking rajjidly to old 
Dr. Ford. 

“Aunt Bottina,” called Mrs. Craj', in a slow, distinct voice, 
“what business took Sara to the City tliis morning? I thought 
only gentlemen went there.” 

Aunt Bettina heard, and lifted her hand in momentary petulance, 
as if the subject annoyed her. 

“You must not ask mo. Sara has her own secrets and goes her 
owm ways since your uncle’s death. I am not allowed to know 
them.” t 

Sara lookeii up to reply, pcrhajis to defend herself; but .she re¬ 
membered what was at stake, and forced herself to silence. Better 
that the blame should lie upon her ! She had caught a momenbiry 
glimpse of Mr. Oswald Cray: he was leaning against a table in the 
distance, his eyes fixed upon her, reading every change in her 
countenance ; his own face stem and impassive. 

What n^ore would have been said or asked was interrupted by 
the entrance of another guest. A middle-sized man of thirty, with 
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reddish hair and whiskers, a free manner and voluble tongue. Mark 
started forward with a shout of welcome, and introduced him to the 
strangers. It was Mr. Barker. 

“I liave brought up the grandest news, Cray,” ho exclaimed, in 
a state of excitement. “ There’s another lode hmnd.” 

“ No ! ” echoed Mark, his eyes simrkling. “ Another lode ? ” 

“Dutton came ujjon it yesterdjiy afternoon after 1 wrote tho.so 
few liiioB to you. By Jove, gentlemen”— throwing his looks round 
the room—“ I am afraid to calculate wdiat will be tlic w'ealth of this 
mine ! Mark, old fellow, 1 hope success won’t drive us into 
Bedlam—as the case has been with scune millionaires.” 

Miss Bcttina, w'ho had contrived to hear, cleared her Ihroiit. 
“ It's a great deal more likely to drive you into tlic union, sir.” 

It was so ujiexiiected a check to Mr. Barker’s enthusiasm that he 
c(juld only stare in ajiiazcnicnt at Miss Bcttina. He had not met 
her before. “ Never mind her,” said Mark, in an undertone, “it’s 
only old Aunt Bett. And she’s as deaf as a post,” 

But Mr, Barker did mind, “ Why, ma’am,” siiid he, going close 
to her, “what do you mean ? ” 

“I can’t forget a good old proverb that [ learnt in my young 
days, sir,” w'as her answer: “one tliat J have seen exemjdilicd 
times u])on times in my course through life. ‘ He that, w'ould be 
rich in tw'clve months is generally a beggar in six.’ 1 know what 
gt)od newly-discovered mines are apt bring, sir, however pro¬ 
mising they may look.” 

Mr. Barker fairly turned his back upon her; he believed she 
must be little better than a lunatic ; and gave his attention to Mark 
and the more .'•('usible portion of the company. 

“The people are uj) in anusdow'ii about there,” he Siiid. “Lots 
of them wdio Avrote for shares in the new allotment hav.e not suc¬ 
ceeded in getting any, and I thought they Avould have torn me to 
])ieces. /can’t help it. It’s a clear impossibility that the whole 
Avorld can go in for the mine. If luck falls on one, it doesn’t fall 
on another. ” 

Di'. Ftu'd, to whom Mr. Barker had seemed to appejil, nodded his 
head. “1 hear great things of this mine, sir,” said he. 

“ Hrcat things ! ” repeated Mr, Barker, as if the words were not 
sufiicicntly expressive. “It is the very grandest thing that Eng¬ 
land hsre seei^for many a day. The wealth of the Spanish Main is 
poor comj)ared witli it. ” 

“I’m sure I liojic it will answer.” * 

“You—hope—it—will—answer!” echoed Mr. Barker, his red 
face going rather purjdo. * ‘ Why, sir, it has answ^ered. It is an¬ 
swering. I could take my interest in it into the money market to¬ 
morrow^ and sell it for half-a-million of money. Answer ! ” 

Oswald Cray came nearer, “ When shall you begin to realise ? ” 
he inquired, 
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“ In about sLx weeks from this.'’ 

“ Six weeks ! Tlealiy to realise ?” 

“ We iiiiglii get s<'>mo loads olf before, if wc chose, but wo clon*i 
care to begin until the sales can go on uninterruptedly. The load 
is coming ii}) beautifully; large quantities of it. You never saw 
such lead. It bangs all other in the locjility into fits. ” 

Mr. Barker in liis joyems cxcitcnicnt was scarcely choice in his 
language. lie was not particularly so at .any time. He rubbed his 
hands—which looked as red as if thpy had boci' digging for ore— 
one against another. 

“ A fellow cjime up to the place—Lord What’s-his*iiaii.''’s-agcnt 
—and bogjin handling the specimens. ‘ What sort of ore do you 
call this ? ’ he asked. ‘ Tlic best that ever vva.s dug, ’ some of our men 
answered liiin. ‘ And so it is,’ answered he : ‘ wo can’t get such as 
this out of our pit.’ No more they can: nob an ow'ncr of’em in 
all Wales.” 

“But you will not be selling freely in six weeks?” returned 
Oswald. “ It is impossible.” 

“ Impossible, is it ?” retorted Mr. Barker. “ It would be in most 
cases, t grant you ; it’s not in ours. 5ffui g(n'ind look at the thou¬ 
sands of men on the works. The (Ireat Chwddyn mine doesn’t deal 
in impossibilities.” 

“ \Vould you bo so good as to toll me what you call tJjat word, 
sirasked tlio i»hysician. V W'o can’t get at the ])j'onunciatioii in 
llalliugham.” 

“And w'e can’t here,” returned easy Mr. Barker. “ One calls it 
<>nc t iling and one ain dhcr. As to tiying to sjicak it- like the nati ves, 
no oik; can. Wc call it the (Iroat Wheal Bang up hero. Not that 
it’s at all appropriate or correct to do so, but one can’t be brenk- 
ing one’s teetli over the other. You see—Halloa! what's this? 
Forme?” 


One of Mark’s servants liad entered with telegraphic dispal<;h. 
It was addressed to Mr. Barker. 

“ Your man has brought it round from Piccadilly, sir. lie 
thought it might bo of moment.” 

“ Let’s see. Where’s it from ?—Wales ? Ay. Anolluu' lode dis¬ 
covered, I’ll bo bound I ” 

Mr. Barker carricjd tlie jiapcr acro.^s the ‘rfiom, and opemed ifc 
iinder the lights of a girandole. Ho stared at it inoif* than read it; 
stared at the wor<ls as if unable to understand them : and a curious 
expression of bewilderment, half Avonder, half dismay, struggled to 
his fiice. Mark Cray had come to his side, all eagerness; and 
OsAvald WcTrS watching them from the distance. 

“ /« it another lode, Barkov 

“Hush ! There has been a slight iriuption of water,” whispered 
Barker, thrusting the paper into his pocket, “Good heavens! that 
would floor us at once,” 
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Miiik Cray’s mouth dropped, lie stared as helplessly n.t Mr. 
Ikirkcr as tlic latter had stai'ed at the dispatch. The sight of his 
face awoke Mr. Barker’s caution. 

‘‘ For goodness's sake, Cray, don’t lo(jk like that! They’ll see 
yon, and su.Ht)ect something. This must bo kept dark, if possible. 
1 dare say it’s nothing. I’ll go back again to-night.” 

lie turned away with a beaming face to the comjiany, talking 
gaily. They might well have deemed tliat twc» fresh lodes had been 
discovered instead“^of one, Mark, not rpiito S(» quick in recovering 
his e(|uanimity, stayed where he was before the girandole, looking 
in it in an absent sort (»f manner, and puslung his hair back inocha- 
iiioally. l*erhaps iliis was the first time tliat even thfix^ossihilify of 
failure had come face to face with IMark. 

Barker was the lirsl of the guests to retire, and Mark loft' the 
room with him. j\s the lattei" was returning to it he met his 
brother, who was also de})arting. 

“ Not going yet, Oswald { What a one you are I —Afraid of 
being in tlio streets late, it’s my belitjf. I say ! when am I to have 
the thousand pounds ?” 

“ Aly mind is not (j[uite made up yet,” was tlie answer, a rather 
unexpected one to Mark’s eai-s. “ Alark, did Barker get any bad 
I'ows to-iiiglifc ?” 

“ Bad news! ” repeated Mark, as if quite .nt a loss to know what 
could be meant. 

“ By that dispatch from Wales?'’ 

“ Not at all,” retimiod Mr. Mark, volubly. “ He liad forgotten 
to leave some iiistruetions behind him, so they telegraphed. What 
}>ut your Iiead upon bad noAvs?” 

“ Barker’s countenance as lie road the dispatch ; and 3 'ours also 
aaIicu y<»u joined him. You both looked as though some grcai 
calamity had occurred,” 

Afaik laughed Idithclj'. “Oswald, old fellow, woi-e ahvays 
inclined to bo fanciful. I’lio mine is a glorious inijie, and you’ll be 
a blind booby if >"011 don't secure some benefit in it. I’ll ansAver b>r 
the safety of the nivostmeiit with—AA'itli—my life,” ctmcludcd Mark, 
sj»eakiiig rather strongly in his loss for a simile. “ Can’t you rely 
ii])oii me ? ” 

Oh, Mark Cray! His protestations of “safety” w^ere excusriblc 
before. When Jic believed what he said : but they were not so now. 
Since that ominous message arrived his very heart had been quaking 
Avithin him. In the foAV confidential Avords ho had just exchanged 
Avith Barker on going out the latter had said : “We must get all 
t he mcJiie^' wx* can, for avc shall want it. Water, no matter lioAv 
slight the irruption, i)lays the very dcucc with the expenses of a 
mine. ” And Mai-k Cray, to help to avert, or to conceal the calamity, 
■was (|uite ready to sacrifice his own good faith and the money of his 
brothel’. ,, 
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CHAPTER XLfT. 

IV TIIK TtIMPLE GAEDENS. 

You have heard and road of those false promises that keep faith to 
the eye and break it to tlic spirit, briijgiiig a fioi^l-tido of anguish in 
their train. As such may be described the realisjitiosi of the hjng- 
deforred hope—the money—so anxiously expected by Sar.-i Davenal. 
It came indue course, after a little more waiting; tluit is, the order 
to receive it was sent to Iier : but it did not bring pleasure with it. 
For the sales had not realised so much as was anticipated. Do they 
ever realise as much? Dr. Davenal had expected there would bo 
about three thoustind pounds : five hundred over and above the sum 
owing. But the money fell short by two liundred pounds even f»f 
this sum : and there was not enough to j)ay Mr. Alfred King. 

Oh, it was a great burthen to be thrown upon this girl in her early 
years, in her loneliness I When the news came, and tlie sum starc<l 
iier in the face in iigures all black and white, she looked around her 
in despondency. She felt that slie had no friends, save (h>d. 

Feeling half-liopeless, Sara sat down and considered what was to 
be d(me. Two thousand three hundred pounds certainly were not 
two thousand five hundred, and she had little expectation that INIr. 
Alfred King would be satisfied with it. An ordinary creditor, whose 
debt was legitinjato, would scarcely remit two hundred pounds : but 
this debt w'as different, for she had every reason to believe it was 
not, but monoj" ])aid to purchase silence, 'rhen a voice whispered 
her they would bo all the less likely to remit it; they vrould hold 
out for it to the last farthing. Whose silence she could not tell. 
But for the mysterious hint (»f Mr. Alfred King that others were 
interested in tliis business she might have thouglit it w’as his alone. 
The disagreeable impres3i»»n left upon her mind by that interview 
had not in the least worn aw’ay : she greatly disliked Mr. Alfred 
King ; she very greatly disliked the thouglit of visiting him again. 

‘*Mark must heli) me,” she said. “ He is rolling in w^ealth, and 
two hundred pounds will not be much .,0 him. It will be my own 
money. IJis covenant wdth my dear pajia w.as to,nay me three 
hundred pounds yearly for live years, and he has not begun the 
payment ycf.” 

Quite true! Mr. Mark Cray had not yet handed over a shilling 
of the covenant money. Miss Davenal had pressed for some of it 
at the time of Mark’s quitting Halliiighani, but Mark had declined. 
She had brought it under his notice since, and Mark had imide 
excuses still. Ho was not bound to })ay it until the expiration of 
the year subsequent to Dr. DavenaVs death, he said, and it would 
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be most convenient to him to pfiy it then. Too prou<l to jirc:-. the 
matter further for her niece, Miss Davenal contented herself witJi a 
dijpailied silence: hut she did wonder whether it was that Mark 
Mould not or could not pay it. If he could not, why then how 
hollow, how false was all the show and luxury they had entered on 
in (Irosvciior Place ! The real truth of the matter was, Mark’s 
exijcnses of one kind or another w^erc so great that he had no ready- 
iiioncy to spare ; on the contrary, he was often at pc)sitivo fault for 
some. And Mark was not a willing paymaster at the h(jst of times; 
these careless spendthrift men fretpiently are not. 

Yet the Great Wheal Hang was fiouj’ishing : how flourishing its 
elated shareholders could tell you ; and Oswahl Cray, relying on 
the assurances of his brother, had cmbai’ked his thousand in it. 
'I'liat alarming desjjatch, vv'ith its still more alarming news, had 
turned out to be more smoke than fire ; and w'hen Mr. Barker 
reaelied the mine, whither he had hurried with all s})eed, he fouiul 
the danger over. There had been an irruption of water, but a very 
.slight one ; it did not transpire beyond t.he locality: and Barker 
and Mark kept the secret well from the shareholders. 

Sara went to Mark. She told him, speaking very gi'avely, that 
she had urgent need of t\vo hundred jmunds to complete some 
necessary arrangements left in her charge*by her father. Mark’s 
answer was that he c«mld not hcl}> her then ; tliat it was nt)t in his 
jKwer. Perhaps ho could not. They.had not yet begun to realist?, 
tor that untoward accident, slight as it was, had served to retard 
the works, and there m'jis no load yet in the market. A short 
time, Mark said, and she might come to him for two thuiisand, an<l 
welcome, if it would bo of any service to her. Large promises ! 
But Mark had ahvays dealt in l.liem. 

Sara had nowhere else to turn to for money in the Avide world. 
Her aunt she knew could not lielj) her ; Miss Davenal’s income Avas 
of a certfiin extent onl}^ and their expenses absorbed it. So she 
^vrotu to Mr. Alfred King, and he appointed a day to meet her in 
Essex Street. 

Once more .she had to go forth to the unpleasant interview. All 
was unpleasant connected with it; the object, the journey, the 
very house, and Mr. Alfred King himself: but she wa.s obeying 
the command of her dead father, she was seeking to save the repu¬ 
tation, lAjrhapiJ the life, of her bi'otlier ; and Sara Daveiuil was not 
one to slirink on her own account from responsibilities such as these. 

But surely the spirit of mischief w^as in it all I It scorned like an 
evil fate upon her—at least, so she thought in her vexation. For 
on this day, as on the other, she encountered Mr. Osw'ald Cmy. 

Not at tlio ofliccs, but in the gate of the Temple garden. It 
occurred in Jhis way. As before, she found she had to wait a con¬ 
siderable time before she could see Alfred King, and she wandered 
into the quiet courts of the Temple, and came to the larger garden. 
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Tho gate-keeper Avould not admit her at first; she had not the 
cntrfe, he s^iid; but slie told him her object: that she was a 
stranger, suul had t(» wait an hour and a half to keep an appoint¬ 
ment at a solicitor’s in Essex Street. Her sweet face and i)laintivo 
tone—for the voice is in tune with tho sorrow of tho mind—w<jii 
him over, and, though he objected a little, ho let her enter. It 
was peaceful tlioro ; shut in from the world’s turmoil: tho grass 
was green, and the paths were smooth ; and Sara sat on tho bencli 
alone, and watched the steamboats as they passed and repassed on 
tho Thaiues. 

It was in leaving the gardens tliat she encountered dd Cray. 
He liatl business that day with a barrister in chambers, and was 
pjissing tlie gate as she was leaving it. Sara shrank within the gate 
again, in tlie hope that ho might, not accost lior. 

It was a vain hope. Surju’ised to see her there, so far from home 
and alone, he inquired tho reason in the moment’s impulse. Tlie 
crimson blush, called into her face at the meeting, faded to paleness 
as she answered : “ An appointment.” SJie could not say she was 
tJiere f(jr jjleasure. 

And, bosides, that utter weariness of sjjirit, wlien wo no longer 
struggle against fate, lij^d become hers. It seemed of little moment 
wliethor he know lier errand that day <jr not: a faintness of heart, 
not unlike despair, was weakening lier energies. 

“An appointments ” he repeated. I'Tot whore 1 saw you befc»ro i 
Not witli Mr. Alfred King ?” 

“ Yes, that is whore I am going,” she replied, feeling she conhl 
not battle against tlie (luestioiis. “ T was to have seen Mr. Alfre-d 
King at twelve ; but I was late, and so I have to wait for him.” 

“ lint it is not expedient that you should go there,” j«iid 
Oswald. 

“ 1 must go there,” she answered, all too cnevgctically in her 
desperation. “ Were the interview to lead to—to my death, and I 
knew that it would do so, still I should go.” 

The word.s, so unlike //er calm good sense, the tone so full of 
hopeless sorrow, told Oswald how full of grief must bo the heart 
they came frijin. They had strolled, unconsciously perhaps, down 
the broad walk of the garden, and were now passing a Ijcnch. 
“Will ytm sit down for a minute,” he asked, “wJjilc 1 say a few 
words to you ?” t 

“Yes, if I liave time. My appointment is for two o'clock, and 
T wish to bo there rather before than after it.” 

He tof)k out his watch. There was plenty of time to spare. 

“ Have you to keep these appointments often ? ” 

“ I never kept but the one you know t)f. I hope—I am not 
sure—^biit I hope that the one to-day w'ill bo all I shall have to 
keep. It ,is a singular chance — that you should meet me on both 
days! ” 
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“ 1 don’t think anything in the world happens hy cIiumoo,” 
gravely observed Oswald. “ Do you recollect the interview I had 
V ith you at your house, justaftoryour father's death ?” ho resumed, 
after a ]3ause, 

►Sara turned her face to him in her suiprise. “ 0 yes.” 

“i\jid do you remember,” he continued, his voice assiuning its 
fiincercstand tendorcst tone, “what I said at that interview /—That 
nothing would give me so much ])leasure as to be youv fricntly 
Hhould you require one. Sara—foigivc mo if I go back for a 
moment to our old familiar forms of sjjoech—let mo prove myself 
one now !” 

“■In what manner?” she asked, after some moments’ hesita¬ 
tion. 

“ If I am able to iinderstaiKl anything of this business yon need 
one. Y«»u seem to .stand alone in it; no one to counsel you, no one 
to help. ” 

“ It is true,” she said, “I have to stand in it alone. I must stand 
11 it alone.” 

“ Sutler me to be, so far, your friend.” 

She faintly shook her head. “ You could iK>t be.” 

“ It is true that—that—the period has not arrived, ])crhaps for 
oitlier of us, Avhon we had coiiteiuplated such a friendship might, 
begin. Dut we must w.aive that: nece.ssity alters cases. Sara, let. 
me serve you ! I ask it in the naiiio of Dr. Davcnal. Surely you 
(MU have no objecticii ! ” 

Her eyes were SAvimmiiig in tears as she looked .straight before 
her on the gravel ]iath. “ In anyt hing hut t liis I should only he too 
ih.tnkful. Sometimes I feel that I am left ■witliout a friend in the 
wide world.” 

“ Why not ill this ?” 

“ Because it is a matter that I may not confide to any one. It 
is ”—slie lowered her voice—“ a secret.” 

“ I will bo tnic as steel. No matter what dishonour maybe in it, 
it shall ho hold sacred within my breast; never betrayed, never 
spoken of. I judge that it is not a ploa,sant secret; therefore 1 
use the word dishonour. It is more fitting that I should be 
engaged in this matter than you.” 

For a single moment the temptation came over her to toll him 
Avhat it \fixa : just as the temptation to toll him the secret conuected 
Avitli Lady (iswald’s death had once momentarily assailed Dr. 
Davenal. But it passed away abnost Avith the thought. She 
could not speak of her brother’s fault; she could not. Neither 
might she delegate to another the last directions left to her by her 
father. Safely grasped in her hand she held those sealed ^lapers 
left by Dr. Davenal; how could she transfer them even to Oswald 
Criiy ‘i 

“ I wish I could loll it you ! ” she said in a tone of pain. “ But 1 
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cannot; it is not possible. You will liave guessed that this is not 
niy own secret. It is a charge that was left to me by my dear 
father when he was dying : and 1 am obliged to fuliil it. He had 
no one to leave it to but me. ” 

“ Your brother being away. I can understand so much. Suffer 
me U) stivnd to you, in this, in your brother’s place. 1 am sure 
Captiiin Davenal would wish it.” 

A faint colour came into her cheeks as she thought how far he 
would be from wishing this discuaspd with SI*’ Oswald Cray. “ I 
ciiiiiiot tell it,” she murmured. 

• Oswald turned his gaze upon her, his dark blue eyes I’ovcr more 
earnest, more eager. 

“ Will you let me urge this according to the dictates of common- 
sense ? Is it fitting that you, being what you are, a lady—^young, 
refined, inexperienced—should be dancing attendance at Jones and 
Orcen’s ofliccs ; men who do not bear too good a reputation in the 
legal world, to meet principally Mr. Alfred King, a man who bears 
a worse ? ” 

The crimson shone in her cheeks. Put in this ivay it was any¬ 
thing but ]>leas;int to the rehnement of which ho sjioke. “ I know, 
1 know,” she said impulsively. “ T felt terribly the going there the 
day you s;iw me ; T feel it again now. But indeed I cannot help 
myself. It was a solemn charge loft me by my father, and in going 
through with it T am only.doing my duty. God is over me,” she 
simply added. “ 1 have had a great deal to tiy me, a great deal to 
bear : but I am striving to do right under Him.” 

Her lip quivered as slio spoke, and she paused from onuition. It 
was b»o much for the stoic philosojdiy of ()swald Cray. All the old 
feelings so long pent uj), buried »mly, not subdued, resume<l their 
sway with uncontrollable force. He caught lior hands in his ; ho 
bent bis face nearer to hers, its whole exiiressioii one «)f deepest 
love ; his persuasive voice, trembling with agitation, was sunk to the 
softest whisper. 

“ Sara, my dearest, I still love yf)u better than anything on 
earth. Heaven knows how I have striven to forget y«)u since that 
cloud fell ui)Ou us. It has boon of no use. Deprived of you life is 
one long dreary path, growing more cruelly monotonous day by 
day.” 

Her heart] beat wildly, and for one brief intervalja hojw, sweeter 
than any earthly dream, stole into it like a ray of sunshine. Only 
for an instant: she know that it was only so much deceit, for him 
as for lier. 

“ Are there no means by which we may forget that cloud and 
return to the past ? ” ho resumed, l^is voice hoarse with its emotion, 
and BO low in ttuie that she could scarcely Jicar it. “ Better to 
sacrifice a little prejudice than to pass a whole life in pain. Let 
tho dishonour—]>ardon me for thus alluding to it—rost with tho 
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dc.‘i(l; pcrliaps it has been wrong from the firet to make ii .mr 

StUTOW.” 

She looked at him, not quite understanding. Tic saw the doubt. 

“ lie my wife, Sara. I can then take these troubles upon mu as 
niy legal right. On my sacred word of honour, T will never cast a 
reproach to the past, so much as in thought. No ! I will not let 
your hands go until 3 'ou tell mo by word of mouth what I know-- 
that your heart is mine still ; that we cannot be faithlc.s 8 one to the 
other.” 

iSlie felt faint with theinoment’s pain. The dewdrops of emotion 
vvere gathering on her face, and he Avould not loose her hands that 
.she might wipe them away. 

“ If wo, never wore true to each other, let us be so now,” ho went 
on. “ It i.s too solemn a moinont for equivocation : il. is no time to 
jtictund ignorance of our mutual love.” 

It was indeed no time for equivocat-ion or for doubt. Sara rose 
su])Crior to it. A reticence that might havo been observed at 
another time was forgotten now in her emotion and pain. 

“ I have not been faithless : perhaps 1 never shall bo. But we 
can never be more to each other than w^e are now. The dishonour 
clings to me, and always will cling to me. ” 

“ Sara ! do I not say that I will forget it ? ” 

“No: I w'ould never bring the jmssibility of—of—of—I think 
ymi do not underst.-ind, ” she broke oil’, Jifting her white face to his. 
“It was not only dishonour.” 

“ What else 'i ” 

“ Crime.” 

A change passed over his countenance as he raised his head, 
wliich hud been bent to catch the word. Soon it brightened again. 
Never jierha ])3 had his besetting sin been so quiescent: but juide, 
t'Ven such pride as Oswald Cray’.s, is a less strong passion t han love. 

“It was not you)' crime, Sara. And it has passed away.” 

“It has not pas.sed.” 

“ Not passed ! ” 

“Not yet. There’s danger still,” 

Oswald bit his lip. “Danger of wliat ? ” 

“ Of—of—exposure,” she faintly said. “ Do not force me to say 
more. Only believe (me thing—that I can never be your wife. 
Do you t'Jnnk jf there were no insuperable barrier that I should 
have made one ?” she added, her face ilushiiig hotly. “Forgive 
me: I .scarcely know w hat I say : but you wished that we should 
speak without resen'O.” 

“ Sara, let me fully undersbind. Do you imply tliat there exists 
any good and substantial reason stillj call it insuperable barrier if 
you will, why you ought not to become my wife 1 Wait a moment. 
Before you give an answer remember that to my heart it is fraught 
with either life or death.” , * 
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“ I do not imply it; I fully state it. Oil, don’t visit it ii])on 
mo ! ” she exclaimed, as liis face seemed to be assuming its old 
haughtiness. “ It is not my fault. I did not work the disgrace.’’ 

“ No,” he answered, soothingly, “it is not your fault. Forgive 
me,” he softly whispered. “ The blow to mo is heavy.” 

“ It may pass for you. It will pass. You will form new frieml- 
ships, now tics, and forget the old. Better that it should bo so,” 

“But never a new love! Never one who will be to mo what 
tho other has been. ” 

She ro&G from her scat. Oswahl Arew her down to it .igain. 

“As I hinted just now, Sara, the time when we may mix ffocly 
as friends has not yet come ; it would not do for either of ns. But 
1 must make a last appeal to you—suffer mo to bo your friend in, 
this one strait. Is it not possible that I cah act for you ? ” 

“ It is not possible. There fire certain reasons why neither j’-ou 
nor any one else can do this ; and, putting these aside, there is the 
wojglity one that it was the charge bequeathed to me, and to nic 
alone, by my dying father. Thank you for all,” she whispered, 
as .she suddenly rose and hold out her hand, her soft darlc eyes 
speaking their tlianks to his. 

lie rose also. lie did not release her hand, but ]>lac'ed it 
within his arm to load her.up the solibxry path. If those grav>\ 
middle-aged counsel, deep in their briefs beliind the dusty window ; 
f>pposito, had glanced out tjt tho intei-vicw, it ])robabIy reminded 
them of their own sweet Kpring-time. 

Sara withdrew her hand at the garden-gate, but ho w'alkc<l by 
her side through the courts to Esbo-x Street, She halted then- to 
say adieu. 

“ 1 suppose I must not a.sk hi accompany you ? ” 

She shook her head. “ I must be alone.” 

^‘Faro you well then,” he said. “May all good angels gurnd 
you ! ” 

Mr. Alfred King was waiting for lior. He wa,s evidently not 
pleased at two hundred pounds of tho sum being missing ; but he 
tunxed it off upon the “ other parties.” They would not accept it, 
ho said, unless paid in full; and he hinted at consequences to 
Captain Davenal. He Wf>uld not .sign the receipt; told Sara it wa.s 
useless to unseal it; but lie did write a nceipt for tlie present 
cheque. Altogether, it was a less satisfactoiy inte^yiew feJian oven 
tho foimer one Imd been, and Sara quitted him -with a sinking 
heart. She had not the remotest idea where to obtain the money ; 
and a foreboding was upon her. that Edward must yet be sacrificed 
to his crime. 

“How long will they wait?” she ashed herself, as she went 
shiveriM up Essex Street. “Suppose they send mo word that 
they will not wait?—^that Edward—oh, if I had only tho means 
to-” 
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“ Well ? Is tlio thing hfippily over? You said tliis might bo 
tiiy last interview.” 

it was Oswald Cray. Ho had waited for her. Her mind was 
ptoncciipicd with its fears, almost bewildered, and she scarcely 
lii/w' what she answered. 

No ! it is not happily over. It is all unhsvppy, and I am 

fn'iditoned. TIio money 1 took them was—was-” ISho broke 

oil' witli a start. Recollection had come to her. 

“ Was what ? ” ho asked. 

“I think I forgot myself,” she murmured, as a burning flush 
rlyed her face. ‘ ‘ My mind is full of tixiuble. Pray, ijardon me, 
^ir. Oswald Cray.” 


CHiPTKR XLllI. 

AN IRRUPTION ON MARK CRAY. 

!! :in,> filing fould exceed the j)ros])e]ily of the Oreat Wheal Bang 
Mil)', if self, it was the ]>iv)sperity of those iniinedfatcly connected 
..iii' it. 'rhoi’f' was oTily one little drawback—ready-money ran 
idii.n. It had been short a long while, and the inconvenience was 
great in conseipienee ; hut tlio proloiigcil inconvenience was now 
.i|ijM'oacln'ng to such a lieight flint oven that sanguine spirit, Barker, 

( Veil Mark (hay in his contiding carelessness, felt that something 
iiULst be done to meet it. 

Of course the cause of this will be readily divined—that the 
Oreat Wheal Bang ore was not yet in the market. The heat of 
.eanmter had ])as.sed, Sejiteinbei* was in with its soft air and its cool 
?»ro('z:ea, and still that valuable ore had not begun to “realise.” It 
was obstinate ore, and it pei-sisted in giving the greatest jxissible 
iTouhle before it w'ould leave its mother earth, where it had been 
imbedded for ages and ages. Those who understood the matter 
best, and the process of working these mines, tedious at all [times, 
did not consider that any time was being lost; and it is more than 
])i‘obable that tlio imiiatience of Barker and Mark Cray alone caused 
the delay to appear unduly long. 

The money swalloM'ed up by that mine was enormous, and Mai'k 
Cray grew half-dismayed at odd moments. The shareholders were 
growing tired of the calls upon their pockets.; yet they were on the 
whole confiding shareholders, believing implicitly in the mine and 
its results. As a natural sequence, the mine’s wants being so great, 
its mouth so greedy, Mark Cray and his friend cotdd have the less 
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money to play with on their own score: still tliey managed to 
secure a little for abs(duto personal wants, and tradespeople of all 
denominations were‘eager to supply anytliing and everything to the' 
great men of the (Ireat Wheal Hang. How absolute was the con- 
tidonee placed in t he mine by its two masters may bo soon from the 
fact of their depriving themselves of money to pour it into the ever- 
o[)eji chasm. They might so easily have diverted a little into their 
own pockets ! True, it might not have boon quite the honest thing 
to do, hut in these matters few men are scrupulous. Mark had 
sJirreptitiously sent a fev/ shares into the market and realised the 
proceeds ; but he had done it with relucbiiice: he did not c-^re to 
part with his shares; neither was it w'ell that the (Ireat Wiioal 
Bang shares should bo alloat. 

SUnding at the window c>f their drawiiig-i-oom <»ii this balmy 
September afternoon were Mark Cray and his wife. 'J’hc fashion¬ 
able world were of course not in Ijondou, but Mr. and Mrs. Cray 
formctl an exception - there is no rule without one, you know. 
Mark felt that he could not be absent from those attractive (dlices 
in the City, oven for a d/iy. Jt was well that one of them s]n)uld bo 
seen there, and Barker w’as everlastingly running dow'ii into W.ales. 
“Never mind, Carine," he said to his wife. “We’ll take it out 
next yoiir; wx‘ will have a tlirce-months’ autumn trip in Germany. 
The money will be rolling in upon us then, and 1 need not stick 
here to keep the shareholders in good humour,' as I have to do 
now.” Carino obediently ac<iuie.sced ; and slic did it with cheer- 
fuliicss: she had not been sufficiently long in her now and luxurious 
home to care about leaving it. 


But she solaced herself with all the gaiety that w'as obtainable 
within reach. Drives out of town by day, and the theatre-at night, 
or some other amusemout accessible iii September. On this day 
they had been to .a wedding at the house of some new friends at 
Richmond ; and they li:wl only now returned. If you look out you 
may see the line carriage with its four grey horses just turning from 
the d(K»r, for Caroline, capricious Caroline, Avayward and whimsical 
as a child, had stci)ped out of it undecided whether to go out again 
and drive in the Park before dinner. So she kept the carriage 
waiting until .she was pleiiscd to decide not to go. 

“ I am a little tired, Mark, and they wou) ^ be ever so long taking 
out those post-horses and putting in our own,” ^he said to her 
husband. “We could never go in the Park with four horses and 

I )ostboys wearing white favours. Empty as the drive is, we should 
lave a crowd round us. ” 

“ Taking you for the bride ; and a very pretty one ! ” returned 
Mark, gallantly. 

Caroline laughed ; a little conscious laugh of vanity. She laid 
her beautiful bonnet of real lace and marabouts—for which the 
milliner Svould assuredly chatge ten guineas—on a side-table, 
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aiul throw off her costly white lace mantle. The folds of her rtilk 
dress, its colour the delicate bloom of the spring lilac, rustled as 
she went back to the window. 

‘‘Only think, Mark, wo have been married neai'ly a year! It 
will be a ywir next month,” 

Mark stood with his face close to the window. He was looking 
at tlio trees in the Green Park, tlicir leaves playing in the golden 
light of the setting sun, Caroline llirtcd on her haiulkerchief a few 
drops fnmi the miniature esaoncc-bottlo tlangling from her wrist, 
;iud niisod it to her carmine cheeks. Tlio day’s excitement had 
brought to them that rich bloom so susjuciously beautiful. 

“ T declare there’s Parker ! ” exclaimed Mark. “1 thought he’d 
be in.” 

Mr. Parker was dashing up the street in a cab, ns fast as the horse 
wouldg«>. Jfe had been at the otlices .all day, doing duty for Mark. 
J Ic .saw them at tlic wdruhjw, and gave tliem a nod as he leai)cd 
(uit. Mark looked at his watch and found it w'anted yet some time 
to dinner. They sat down now, all three together, leaving the 
window to tiike care of itrsolf. Tliere was always so much t<j say 
when Parker was there. He talked so fast and so untiringly ; 
present doings and future prosj)eots were so good ; and Caroline 
was as much at liomc in it as tliey were. They Iiad had a sjdondid 
day in tJie City, Parker said volubly, excc])t for grumbling. A 
hnndj'ed, or sf), groaning, disappoint/ed ohl fellows had been in, 
Avho wanted to embark in tlic Wheal Pang and make their fortunes, 
bub there ■wore no sliarcs to be had for love or money. Altogether, 
nothing could bo nujre snioot.lj, more delightful than affaim, and 
Parker had received news from the mines that moniiiig prinnising 
loads U))Oii loads of ore in a month or so’s time. 

Mark rubbed his hands. ‘ ‘ 1 say, Barker, what do you say to a 
quiet little dinner at Plackwall to-morrow?” cried ho. “I and 
Carinc are thinking of driving down. Will you come ? ” 

“Don’t mind if T do,” retunied Parker. “ What time ?” 

“ Well, not very late. The evenings are not so light as they 
were. Siip]>oso we say-” 

Before the hour had loft Mark’s lips he was stopped by a commo¬ 
tion. A sound as of much talking and bumping of boxes in the 
hall below : of boxes that appeared to be coming into the house. 
Caroline went Imj the window and sa'W a cab drawn up b) the door, a 
last trunk being taken off it, and three band-boxes in a i-ow on the 
pavement 

“ Why, vrho can it be ? ” she exclaimed. 

The question was soon set at rest, A lady in fashionable half- 
mouming entered the room and clasped Mark round the neck. 
Three young ladies entered after her and clasped Mark also, all 
three at once. Mr. Barker’s red whiskers stood out in, wonder at 
tlio sight, and Caroline's violet eyes opened to their utmost width. 
©•iwaM Cray. 20 
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“We thought we’d take you by suri^rise, darling,” the elder lady 
was saying. “The girls declared it would be delightful. I couldn’t 
i^ord any change for them this year, Mark, out of my limited 
means, and we determined to pay you a visit of a few days. And 
so we have come, and I hope you can take us in.” 

“Yes, but don’t smother me, all of you at once,*'’ was poor Mark’s 
answer. “I am glad to see you, mother; and I am sure my wife 
—Caroline, you remember my mother and sisters.” 

It was ceiiainly an imposing number to take a house by storm, 
and there was vexation in Mark’s eye as he looked deprecatingly at 
his wife. But Caroline rose superior to the emergency. She came 
forward prettily and gracefully, and welcomed them all with a smile. 
Mrs. Cray the elder could not take her eyes from her face : she 
thought she had never seen one grown so lovely. She withdrew 
them at length and turned them on Mr. Barker. 

But that gentleman scarcely needed an introduction. He was of 
that free and easy nature which makes itself at home without ono ; 
and in an incredibly short time, before iinlecd the strangers had 
taken their bonnets off, ho was chattering to them as familiarly as 
though he had known them for years. They wore rather pleasing 
girls, these sisters of Mark—Fanny, Margaret, and Nina; very 
accomplished, very useless, and bearing about them the tone of 
good society. 

Leaving Mark to welcome them, we must turn for an inriiant to 
the house of Miss Davenal. Sara was at rest, for she had paid 
Mr. Alfred King. In her desperate need—it surely might bo called 
such !—she wrote the facts of the case to Mr.Wheatley. Not telling 
him the details, not saying a word that might not have been dis¬ 
closed to the whole body of police themselves, but simjdy stating to 
him that she had Veiy urgent need of this two hundred pounds for 
her father's sake. The result was, that Mr. AVheatlcy sent her the 
money. But he was not a rich man, and he candidly told her he 
could not have done it but for the certainty there existed of its 
speedy return to him. Sara lost not a moment in seeking another 
and a final interview with Mr. Alfred King. The imj)ers were given 
up to her, the receipt signed, all was done as sjieciiiod by Dr. Davo- 
iial, and the aflair and the (hmgor to Edward were alike at an end. 
The homble nightmare on Sarah Da vena’‘.s days was lifted ,* the 
fear wlucli hatl been making her old before her time^'vas o'ler. Her 
co^tenanee lost its look of anxious pain, and she seemed like a 
child again in her freedom fixmi care. 

Yes, the dreadful nightmare was over, and Sara was at rest. In 
her immunity from min, in her renewed happiness, it almost seemed 
as if the world mi^t still have chartns for her. You can look at 
heY as she stands in the drawing-room by Miss Davenal’s side. It is 
the jme evening as the one spoken of above, when Mrs. Cray and 
her daughters made that irruption upon Mark. Sara is in e\'ening 
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dress—A black gauze, with a little white net quilling on the low 
body and sleeves. Her white cloak lies on the sofa, and slie is 
drawing on some new lavender gloves. But look at her face ! at its 
rich colour! at the sweet smile on the lips, at the bright eye! Is 
it the anticiimted evening's enjoyment that is calling these forth 'i 
No, no ; the pleasant signs spring from a heart at rest: a heart 
that had long been aching, worn, Urrijitd with a secret care. 

Tt was very rarely indeed that Miss Da venal went out, but she had 
accepted an invitation for dinner tliat evening. She had a few 
friends in London, not new ones (of new ones she had iimdo none); but 
old aciiuaintances of her earlier days. The friend she was going to 
this evening, Lady Koid, had been her schoolfellow at Halliiighain ; 
they had grown up together, and Bettina Davenal was her brides- 
m{ud when slie married young Lieutenant Iteid, who had then his 
fortune to make. He made it out in India, and he came home a 
colonel and a K.C.B.; came home only to die, as is the case with too 
many who have spent their best days in the Indian einjik©. His 
widow lived at BrompLon, amd Miss Davenal and she liked nothing 
better than to spend an hour together and talk of the days when they 
were so young and hopeful. How different, how diilbrent to them 
was the world now ! Could it bo the same world ? Many of you, 
my readers, have asked the veiy same question. 

Neal had gone to the livery stables to order a carriage, for JMiss 
Bettina liad a horror of cabs, and htMl not put her foot inside one 
since tlie evening of her arrival in London. She stood in her rich 
black silk and her cap of that line white lace, point d’Aiigloterre, 
glancing from the window and talking with Sara. They had had 
news from Bombay that afternoon from Edward. Great nows ! and 
j)erhaps Sara’s ehceks owed some of their unusual colour to this. 

Captain Davenal was married. He had fallen in love with a 
pretty girl in India, or she had fallen in love with him, and they 
were married. Slio was an only child, he wrote them word, and an 
hoiress ; her name Hose Heid, now Hose Davenal. Miss Davenal 
felt nearly sure it must be a niece of her old friend to whom she • 
was going that evening. Lady Reid’s late husband had a brother 
in the civil service at Bombay, reported to bo a rich man, and 
probably this was his daiighter, 

“It is just like Edward,” she said tartly to Sara, as she waited 
for the •carnage. “ To think that he should marry after a month or 
two’s acquaintance ! He can’t liave known her much longer.” 

“But ho says she is so pretty, aunt; so lovable!” was Sara’s ^ 
pleading answer. “And—if she is an heiress, I am very glad for 
Edward’s sake.” 

“Ah,” grimly returned Miss Bettina, liaving as usual heard all 
awry, “ that's it, no doubt, the money. I don't forget a good old 
proverb: ‘ Marry in haste and repent at leisure I' Here comes the 
carriage.” 
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They went down to it. Neal, all perfection as usual, assisted 
them in and took his place by the side of the driver. They were 
nearly at their journey’s-end when, in passing a row of houses, Sara, 
who hai»pened to ho looking out, saw Osw'ald Cray at one of the 
windows: and by his side a fair face half-hidden by the crimson 
curtain ; the face of Jean Allister. 

A mist gathered over her eyes and her heart. She looked out 
still, mechanically ; she saw the mvine written up as they left the 
houses behind them, ‘‘ Bangalore Terrace ; ” she ansivered her aunt’s 
remarks as before; but the change within her was as if sunshine 
had given place to night. 

Why, could she still l>e cherLshing those past hopes ? No ; never 
for an instant. She knew that all was over between her and Oswald 
Cray ; that ho was entirely lost to her. But she could not put 
away from her the old feeling and the old love ; she could not see 
him thus in familiar comjianionsluj) with another without bitter 
pangs and wild emotion. Perhaps Jean Allister was to be his wife ! 

Neal loft tliem at Lady Reid’s, his orders being to return with 
the carriage a (juartor boff)re eleven. When he reached home it 
was dusk ; and Dorcas, attired in her bonnet and sliawd, came to 
him in the passage, and said she was going out to do a little 
sluip])ing. 

Neal watched her fairly and thou wont indoors. lie closed 
the shuttei’s of the dining-room, went u]) to the drawing-room, 
where ho put the candle on the table, and closed those shutters also. 
Ho took a leisurely suiwcy of the rof)m, at)parGntly searching for 
something, and reading, en jHissatit, a note or two left tliu 
mantelpiece, and tlien lie took his seat before Sara’s desk. 

That little episode, the spoiled lock of the doctor’s desk, had 
taught him caution; ho would not make the same mistake with 
this. Neid was an adept at* his work : and, by the ingenious use of 
a penknife and a piece of wire, the desk was opened. It may bo a 
(question how long Neal had waited for tliis opportunity. Such a 
f)iie had not occuri'ed for montlis: his ladies out, and Dorcas out; 
and the house wrapped in the silence of niglit, and not likely to be 
invaded. 

And now a word to my readers. Should there be among you 
any who may feel inclined to ravil at this description of Neal’s 
troaoheiy, deeming it improbable, let mo tell you tha^rit is only the 
simple trutJi—the recital of an episode in real life. The rejiding of 
the letters, the opening of the desks, the ferreting propensities, the 
whole system of treachery were practised by a retainer in a certain 
family, and the mischief wrought was incalculable. It separated 
those in spirit who had never been separai )d before j it gave rise to 
all sorts of misconception and ill-feeling; it caused animosity to 
prevail between relatives for years: and the worst was—the worst! 
—^that somd of those relatives were never reconciled again in this 
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world, for before tlio truth came to light death had been busy 
amongst them. As Coleridge says, 

"AVlnspering tongues can poison truth.” 

0 

What NeJil’s motive was I cannot tell you. ^A'hat the motive 
of that other one was, was as little to be traced. There was 
notliing to be gained by it, as far as could bo seen. It may Imve 
been that the prying proi)ensities were innate in both natures ; 
the love of working mischief inherent. Certainly it was the ruling 
IMission of their lives. Tli6 most extraordinary inventions, the 
strangest stones, wore rtslated by the one : you will find, before 
you have done witli the other, that they werci iu)t abjured by him. 

The first letter Neal came to in the desk—at least, the first he 
opened—happened to be one from Mr. Wheatley. By that he 
learned '^that tw<» hundnid pounds had been lent to Sara in the 
summer for the “completion of the payment she spoke cjf.” 
Coupled with his prcvicmsly-acquired knowledge, Neal came to tlio 
conclusion that the trouble as regarded Captain Davenal was over, 
and the money paid. 1'he precise nature of the trouble Neal had 
never succeeded in ari’iving at, but bo did know that money bad to 
be paid in secret on his account. The next letter ho Ciimo upon 
was the one received from tlic Cai)tain that day : and if Neal had 
ho 2 )ed to find trouble and ditticiilty in it, he was ino.st comjjletely 
diMai)i)ointed. It w'as one of the sunniest letters over read ; it 
spoke of his girl-wife and his own‘happiness : not a breath was 
there in it of care in any sliapo. Neal was nonjdusscd : and the 
letters did not afford him i)lea.sure. 

“ The thing all settled !—the inrmey jwd ! ” lie repeated to him¬ 
self, revolving the various items of news. “No wonder s/ui has 
looked sjirightly lately. Why, for nmiiths after the doctor’s death 
she seemed ready to hang herself! 1 thought some change had 
come to her. And he is married, is ho ?— and has picked uj) an 
heiress ! 1 don’t like that. Some folks do have the luck of it in 
this world. It’s a great shame ! And she has lu) right, to bo, 
happy, for I know she hates mo. 1 know she susjiocts me, that’s 
more. I’ll tij —I’ll fn/ and deal out a little small coin in ex¬ 
change, Tliere’s always that other thing, thank goodness—the 
break with Mr. O.swald Cray. I wonder if she saw him this 
evening at that window ? T did: and 1 saw the young lady too. 1 
hope it’s goiAg to be a match, if only to serve out tins one ! 

With this charitable wish Mr. Neal resumed his examination of 
the desk. But nothing more of particular moment turned up, and 
he soon made it fast again in his own artistic manner, which defied 
detection. 

And when DoMas came in she found Neal, his supper eaten, 
stretched comfortably before the kitchen fire, taking a dose- 
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CHAPITER XLIV. 

NEW FEARS. 

News of an unpleasant nature was on its way to Miss Da venal 
and Sara; but they sat at breakfast ynconscious of its approach, 
waited upon by Neal the immaculate, and entirely unsuspicious 
of tliat gentleman’s desk researches of the previous evening. A 
letter came in ; it W'as directed to Miss Davenal in the handwriting 
<»f Dr. Keen, 

“ What now 1 ” exclaimed Miss Davenal, as she opened it. 
For it Avas not very usual for the doctor to write in tho middle of 
a quarter. 

“Dear Madam, 

“ I grieve miicli to have to inform you that an accident has 
happened to your nephew Leopold. It being a half-holiday 
yestoKlay afteniotai. (granted, according to annual custom, on the 
auspicious occasion of Mrs. Keen’s birtJiday), the young gentlemen 
Jiad leave acconlcd them tf> gg into tho holds and gather bhwk- 
beiTios. Engaged in this (hitherto deemed harmless) recreation, 
LeO}»t)ld unfortunately mot vrith a hill. In stretching up to reach 
a higli branch, ho lost his balance, and fell from the t<r»p f)f a bank. 
1 fear ho may have boon pushed, hut the boys appear not to be 
(juitc clear upon the point. x\t any late, he fell in some Avay wilh 
his ann doubled under him, and on examination it proved to he 
broken. 

“Deeply soiTy as I am to bo obliged to impart to you this sad 
news, 1 can yot <pui]ify it in some degree by stating that it is a 
simple fractime. It was at once set, and the surgeon assures mo it 
' will do as well as possible. Mi's. Keen bids me say that she does 
not think Master Loopedd has appeared very strong of late ; I have 
remarked myself that he looks delicate. Master Davenal*,-! am 
happy to Sfvy, is quite well, and gives us every satisfaction in his 
studies, in which he takes great pleasure. 

“With very kind remembrances from Mrs. Keen to„your 9 elf and 
Miss Sara Davenal, and best compliments from myselr,—I remain, 
dear Madam, faithfully yours, John Keen. 

“ Miss Davenal.” 

Miss Bettina gave the letter to her niece in an excess of vexation. 
“If that mischievous Dick was not at tho bottom of it, I shall 
wonder! ” she exclaimed. “ Ho pushed him in his roughness. He 
18 rough.” * 
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iscara gathered the sense of the letter in silence, with strained 
eyes and a beating heart. 

‘ ‘ I would have every blackberry-tree in the land rooted up, if I liad 
my wUl,'’ proceeded Miss Bettina, “ Boys are as venturesome as 
monkeys when their mouths arc in question. They don’t care about 
their clothes or how they get tom; they fight, and quarrel, and 
climb, and all for greediness—that they may capture those rubbish¬ 
ing berries. And now they have caused this mischief 1 The boy’s 
arm may remain weak for life. Yes, if I had the power, 1 would 
destroy every blackbeiTy-treo that grows. I should think Dr. 
Iveen would interdict ‘ blackberrying ’ for the future.” 

“ I wonder how it happened ? ” said Sara, musingly. 

“So do I,” said Miss Bettina, in a tart tone. “One would think 
the bank was as high as a house. They would climb up a house, 
l)(jys would, if they thought they should find blackbonies growing 
on the roof. Ah, never shall T forget—it has this moment recurred 
to my mind—Leo’s fatlier coming home in a sorry plight wdien he 
was a boy. lie went blackberrying. He went without any one’s 
kiu>wledge, too, and was absent for hours, and wo naturally gr-ew 
alarmed at homo, for ho was only a little fellow of eight. I 
i-emember my dear mother feared ho had fallen into some pond, but 
we children thouglit Johnny had gone after the wild-beast cxiravaii, 
which had been in the town exhibiting two bears and an ele]>hant. 
lie arrived at home at dusk ; and J’ln sure Im looked more fit for 
a caravan than a gentleman’s house. * Ilis clothes were in rsigs, jiiid 
his face and hands were crimson with the stains, causing my mother 
to ciy out with fear at the first glimpse of him. To crown all, he 
had filled his new straw hat with the blackbcrricvS. John does not 
forget that exploit, I know, to this day. Your grandpapa gave him 
a sound whipping .and sent him bed without supper; not so much 
for the plight he had put himself into as for roaming out alone and 
frightening my dear mother. .lolinny was ill for three days after¬ 
wards from the quantity he had devoured. He remembers black- 
boiTying, I know j and I should think Mr. Leo will, after tliis.” ^ 
, “ 1 hope his arm will soon be well! ” 

■ “Dr. Keen might have mentioned what suigeon was attending 
to it! If Mark Cray had remained at Hallingham,” continued Miss 
Bettina, very sharjdy—for it was impossible for her to spe.ak of 
that exit of l^ark’s without shaipness—“ he might h.avo gone over 

by rail, and seen that it was being properly-What do you say, 

Neal ? ” 

Miss Bettina’s interruption was caused by ^he entrance of Neal. 
Mrs. Cray’s maid hjwl come round, and was waiting to speak to Miss 
Sara. 

“Let her come in,” said Miss Bettina. 

The tone was as sharp a one as that just given to the absent 
Mark. Carolme’s maid, a remarkably fashionable damsel, was not 
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Jn favtmr ■vvitJi Miss IJjittiufi. 8hc c;iuio in in obotlinuco to ctders ; 
!i ]»ink gauze bonnet on her hccatl, and a pair of very tight atravv- 
eolouivd gloves on her hands. Miss Bettina’s countenance lost 
none of its severity as she surveyed her, 

What do you want, Ijong ? ’’ 

'“If you please, lueiu, my messiige is to Miss Saia Davenal,” 
returni’d Long, portly, for she did not like Miss Betlina any more 
than Miss Ilettina liked her. 

“Tell it, then. Miss Sara Bavenal’s there, you see.” 

Long fairly turned her back on Miss Bettiua as she vhliverod 
message she was charged wilJi. She explained that Mr. <'r.ay’s 
mother and sisters had arrived unex[)octodly tlic pnivbms iiign!. 
and the object of her coujing round now was, to ask if Miss Sara 
Davenal woiihl go out with JNlr.s, Cray senior that, moi-ning. 

“ Arrived last night unex]»oetedIy I ” exclaimed Miss Bettina, who 
had been bending her ear. “ How many of t hem ? ” 

“Four,*' roplieil Long. “Mrs. Ciay and Uireo Miss Cray.s.” 

“A good thing the luuise is large ! /should not like to l)el.aken 
by storm in tluit way.” 

“ I suppose I t:au go, aunt ^ ’’ 

“[ snj»i)ose you can't refuse. What’s it f(,r ^ Where is she 
going i ’’ 

“ Where is Mrs. <hay going, do ytui know. Long ?” asked Sar.i. 

“ 1 I)olieve she’s oidy going shopping, miss,” answered the girl, 
who was always eivil t(» Sara. “1 heard her .say slie )mist get a 
bonnet, and otlier things, before she could aj)pear in Lond«*n. My 
mistre.ss lias ])n>miKOil to take the young ladies out, and she said 
perha[is you'd he s<» good as accompany Mrs. Cray senior, as she 
does not know Londmi.’’ 

“ J don’t think I know it much better Ih.an she doe.s,” •)bser\ed 
8ara, smiling. “ Fhit you can toll Mrs, Cray that 1 shall bt; ha]>py 
to accom|)any lier, aiul to render her ,‘iuy .sevviee in my power, (dh, 
and, Liuig, will you tell jsmv mistress that we have received siid 
news from Dr. Keen ? ” slu; rc.sumed, as the m.aid was turning away. 
“Poor little Leopold has brtlken his arm." 

“ And that lie did it .scrambling after 1'laekberries,” indignantly 
added Miss Bettina. 

'I’lie maid departed, saying th.ib Mrs. Cray senior would bo round 
ill the course of the morning. Sara went up b. the dj-awing-rooni, 
and opened her letter-case, which she usotl sonietiines iiistoatl of 
her desk. Iter first thought was to write a few words to poor Le<». 
But ere she began she leaned her aching brow upon her hand ; the 
vision she had scon at the window of Bangalore Terrace, as they 
drove to Lady Reid’s the previous evening, had loft its effect upon 
lier brain. 

A slight tap at the d<«)r, and Neal came in. He could only note 
thoVoary expression of her face ns she looked up at him. He ad- 
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\niicc(l lit tlio table, soino papers in bis hand, and spoke hi alow 
v«aoeas if what ho said was for lu'r ear alone. 

“ The postman brought another letter, Miss Sara. Tt was en¬ 
closed in this envelope addressed to me by M;ister Richard. Perhaps 
you would like to see vvliat he says." 

JVTeal was really honest in this. Possibly he saw m> o]>portiniity 
t.i be otherwise. Hara, in s<nnc curiosity, took the ])apors from 
JSeal’s hands. The whole was characteristic of Pick. TheenveIo})e 
was addressed “Mr. Neal, at,Miss Dav^eiL'd’s. Private," the ad- 
(Ih'ss of their rositleiice bt'ing added. On opening il when deli 
\i ied to him by the ]»ostman, Nealliad found it to contain a sealed 
h'lterfor Miss Sara Daveiial and a scrap of pa]»er evidently torn 
horn a copy-book for himself. On the latter In; read the following 
lines, and thest) lie now showed to liis young mistress. 

“ l)ear NeJiI, givcj the note to my eouzin Sara when iiobodys buy 
and be sin-e ihmt le». aunt belt see it or thorell be a row, R, D." 

“Oh, ihank you, Neal,” she said heartily. Rut as the man left 
iho room and she liroke the seal, a half-dread came over her of what 
it would contain. 


“Dkau Sari, 

“ The most horrid catastrofy has ha]»eued, leo’s gone and broke 
his arm, ainl 1 -want to U‘ll you how it w.is doiu; 1 must tell some¬ 
body or I sh.-dl burst, leo’s a brave littel eha]> and ke])t his moulli 
shut when old Keen and the dj)eter were asking <]uestioiJS and let. 
him think it was through tlu‘ blackberys, we had half holliday il 
was Mrs. Keens beithday and we went after the blackberys, this 
was yestei«lay aflenioon, and about (i <)f us, me and .bmes and tom 
Keen and Ualliday and leo and Tlujinson, if you want kiioiv 
which of us it was, where separated from the rest and got inti; one 
of fanner clupp’s fuilds and what should w'e see but his jioiiey trying 
to nible at the short grass, w'o set up a shout, w hich Ualliday stojjpt 
for fear of being heanl, and caught him, and then there w'as a shindy 
as to whicli .‘1 of us should have lii'st ride, for w e w'cre affiaid thcreil 
not be tiiiKi for the other three if the school came up, and the under 
master dogskin (that our name for him hes a sueek) w'aswdth them, 
so to end the dis})iite wo all (> got on the poney and a stunning 
gallopp we had only it was ratluT clo.se to sit, w’ell loo was the 
liindmost and as^he hadnt much beside the tail to sit on he fell off, 
but he must be a great duff for he had held on all I'ouiid the feild 
once, ho says it was Jones nuived ami made him fall and tom Keen 
says lies sure it w^a8, for Jones who has got the longest legs kept 
jogging them to make the poney go and he w'as next to leo and leo 
held on by him, T was first and guided the poney and in taking the 
sweep round at the turning le(.> shot ofl'behind, his arm was doubled 
under him and a duller t)f an ai-m it must bo for it tof)k ami broke,^ 
we didnt know^ he w'as gone at Ih'st, Jones called out, young Dave- 
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iial’s off, but WO thought nothing and galloped all round the foild 
again, he was lying tliere when we got back, and his face was white 
and we called to him and he never answered so we sto])t the poney 
and went toliiin, Jones tried to pull him up and Ico screamed, and 
hallidy calls out Im blest if I dont think lies hurtj-leo began saying 
he ho{)ed he wasnt kill’d, you know what a regular little muff he is, 
we picked him up at last and when w'C saw his arm hang down we 
wore frightened above a bit, well wo didnt know what was to bo 
d«rtie, we carried him into the next foild where the poney wasnt, 
for fear of anybody suspecting and just as wo had L<,id him by the 
Ixink the rest of the follows came down the lane and sii w us and 
1-om keen called out that davenal junior was hurt, with that ‘•hey 
came up and Marsh (thata dogskin) looks up at the higli bank above 
loo and sees the blackberj's growing on the top of it and sings out 
to leo, X know liow this was done, you whore on the top of tli.at 
bank trying to got blackborys beyond your reach and you fell otf it, 
well if ycm’ll believe luo s.ara we never tf)ld the story to say yes, only 
.lones said I’m sure I dont know sir how ever he managed to fall, 
and Marsh he thought he did fall off the hank and went otf to f-alic 
the news t(» Keen, jmkI us 0 all thought what a jolly cluiiicu it ivas 
that we had happened to lay him down by the bank, and iioiio of 
them ever saw tlio ]»onoy, leo was carried Jiome and Mrs. Keen she 
came tnifc ivith a face as white as his, tom how did it hajipon, says 
slie laying Imld of tom, and .wo gotaffVaid again, foi’ toms iincomiiion 
fond of his mother, but he didnt split, and then Keen came and 
the surjf>ti came and Keen he siiys to leo how did you fall did any 
])ody ])U8h you off the hank, ii<^ sir s.ay.s leo, and the surjoii he asked 
how it was done, and loo sliook hke anything, and hegan to cry, 
affraid lus s1)ould have to tell a story at last which lie cant hare, he 
was shut up in a room then with the doctor and Keen and one f)r 
two more and wo lieard him cry (Uit when they were setting his arm, 
but you know wliata baby he is poor little cliaj) and I wish with all 
my hart it had ]>oon mo instead of him, the worst is I should have 
lost my share of the supper and a jolly good tuie they give us on Iier 
horthday every year, cakes and tarts ami ])idjon pies and lots of 
things and wo liavo to dress for it and a*heap f)f duffing girls come to 
it in white frocks hut we «lout mind oiu much, and dear sara thats 
the wliole facts of how it came about and T couldn’t write it truer 
if 1 were telling it to poor Uncle Richai'd himself, Jf3os all jolly tliis 
morning and he is in bed and has got no lessons to do and he says 
1 am to toll you tfiat lie’ll never get on a poney with (> again and 
Mrs. Keens very kind to him, and Miss Keen (shes the big one you 
know) is going to road him some sborys, he says 1 am to tell you it 
doesn’t hurt much and oh sara there’s only one thing we are sorry 
for, tliat Uncle Richard iant alive to cure him because hc<l liave 
him home to Hallingham to do it and perhaps me as well and I 
should get a holliday from, those liorrid books, I shall send this to 
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neal for fear of aunt betfc, and mind yon hide it, and dont let a 
.night of it reach her, we arc aufully afraid of that about the j>oncy 
getting to old keens ears for thered be the dickens to piy, yours 
.lUeclionately 1 )k:k. 

“ p .s leo sends his love and he hopes you wont be angry with 
him ftir breaking his arm and T am writing this after school at twelve 
instead of jdaying, Good buy.” 


(Sara smiled, in spite of lierselj, as she folded up tJio letter. But 
^he thought it rather a wimder there had not l)oen a feu' broken legs 
.imongst the in.stead of one broken arm-. 

She gob ready for Mrs. Cray, and wont down to the dining-room. 
Mis» Bettina had gone out then. She took up a book, but Juul not 
I't'on reading many minut es when she saw Neal coming up the .street 
1 .liking to a y'.Miiig i)cv.snn whose condition in life it was rather dilfi- 
cult to guess, yiie had a pretty face, Sara could see that, tliough a 
\eil covered it; her gown was one of those called a ‘‘ washing silk ” 
■ -and vciy much “washed out” it seemed to bo; and a .smart 
sliawl wa.s just thrown over the shoulders. But for an air of geiu!- 
lal unt}<lines.s, there would have been something superior about the 
-ill. In the face she looked almo.st like a ladj', and Sara had si'en 
many a lady worse dressed. 

Sara, behind the blind, could .see them, but tJiey could not see 
her. N\‘al stood a moment at the door, and then looked down over 
I lie railings of the area. 

the ladies out ?” lie asked. 


“ Ye.s,” cfinu! hack in Borcas’.s voice. Tlio woman evidently did 
not, know that Miss Saia bad not aeconipauied her mi.stress. 

“You call come iu then,” Sara distinctly heard Neal .‘‘ay to 
the lady—if lady she was. And ho opened the door ivith his 


t'lteh-ke.y. 

'riiey .stood iu tlic passage for some little time talking in an 
undertone, and then Neal took her into the back-room. It opened 
to the dining-room with folding-doors ; but the doors w'ere ahvays 
ke])t closed : and indeed the back-room wuis chiefly used n.s Neal’s 
pantry, Sara, who at first brid been doubtful whether it might not 
be a visitor for herself, came to the conclusion that it was .only a 


visibir for Neal, and she resumed her reading. 

But the*voices greiv rather louder; and the words “Captain 
Daveiial ” caused her t.o look uji with a start. No W'onder she 
should .start at that name, rcmembeiing the past. A sudden fear 
c«imc over her that something or other connected with that past was 


again threatening her brother. 

She could not hear more, for (he voices dropped again to their 
covert tone. Another minute, and Neal was conducting the stranger 


to the front, door. 




We shall hoar more by the next mail; but there’s* not the 
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slightest doubt he’s mavriod,” Sriivi hoard him say as ho passed the 
room. ‘‘ I’hu lady i.s an heiress : a Miss Reid.” 

“ Well,” cried ihe other voice, “I’ll have satisfaction. I’ll luive 
it somehow. 1 don't care what piiiiislimeut it brings to him, I’ll 
have it. ” 

Tlie visitor wont away. Neal closed the do<tr upon her and 
tiirjiod to Ijoliold his young mistress at that of tlie dining-room, a 
se.'inid l(jok in her eyes, her face white. 

“Neal! what has that young,” — Sara hesitated ])etw(‘en the 
words 2 iCf'f>ou and lath/, but chose the fonner—“pei 'ai to do with 
(/’;i.])Uiin Davenal'{” 

She had s[>oken without relleetion in her impulse, her rci/nved 
f(‘ar, which she h.-id deemed buried with the pasl. Neal for once in 
his life was confounded, fic did not speak immediately : he was 
pKibably striving to recall what had heen said that it niiglit lie 
inconvenient for her to he:ir. 

“ Tell me at once, Neal; I insist on your .siioakiiig,” .she roite- 
raied, attributing liis hesitation to imwillingne.ss to speak. “ In¬ 
deed it is bettor that I slmuld know it. What was she saying about 
my brother / ’’ 

That alarm of some naturehatl huen aroused witliiii her, tliat she 
was painfully anxious,. ;iud that the alarm and anxiety were eoii- 
nocted with O.iiitain Davenal, Neal could not fail to read. But 
his speech was certainly less ready tluui usual, for lie still kej)t 
silence. 

“ 1 heard you tell her that Cai)taiu Davcaial was ni.aiTiod ; that 
further news would be in by the next mail,” ]mrsued Sara, growing 
more inwardly i>ertijrbod every moment. “ VVliat was it to lier ? 
Who is she Kor what purjiose did she come here ? Neal, you 
must answor me.” 

“ Miss Sar.i-if 1 h(‘sitaU-d to answer, it is that 1 do not like to 
S])e.ak,’’ he said at length. “ 1 tell the young wsuuan she must be 
mistiiken in \vh:it she says - tliat it caa7 fw. But she won’t hear me.” 

“ What does she say ( Have you seen her before to-day (” 

“ Hlie has been hen? once or twice behjie. But fur understand¬ 
ing that, you and my mistress were <*ut I shoidd not, have allowed 
her to come in this time. 1 am very Swrry that'it should have hap- 
jieiied, miss.” 

“But what <’.•< it r' retumod Sara, nearly vviUl with sus])ense. 
“ What h.as slio come for ?” 

“ She ha.s come to ask tjuostions about Captain Da\enal. ” 

“ But w/iai about him ? What is he to her i ” 

Neal coughed. Ho took out his silk handkerchief- he always 
used very handsome ones — and wi])od his mouth, Sara trembled, 
ilis manner was unpleasantly mysteriou.s, .and it seemed that she was 
on the verge of hearing something terrible. 

Doelb she know my brother ? ” 
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“ She says she does. Miss Sara, I would have given a great deal 
to prevent this happening to-day. It will only worry you, and i 
dan3 say J could still have put her ofTand kept lior (jniot.” 

“ Neal, toll me the worst,” she cried, her voice and heart alike 
growing faint. “ J must hear it now.” 

“ Well, Miss Sat’a, .she wiys she is the wife of Captain D.avenal.” 

“ Hlio—says— sIjo —is—the— w'ife--()f—Captain Davenal ! ” 

The w^ord.s wei’c echoed slowly in very ast<mishim’nt. V'aguo as 
!k‘ 1 “ fears had been, they had noi glanced at thi.s. 

“ It is what she saySj Miss Sara. T told her it must be one of 
iwf) things--either that slio Avas deceiving mo in saying it, or that 
she was herself deceived. But she insists upon it that she is his 
I rue and lawful wife ; that she W'as married tt) him ncarlj twelve 
uKtiiths before lie Aveiit alu'oad. She says my late luastov, Br. Dave- 
iial. know tif It.” 

Sara stared at Neal in a so)t »»f helpless way. Never for a 
uiouienl. did it occur to her to fjuestion the truth ; her mindaceeiitcd 
it —a i(‘rriblo calamity ; \v<»r.se, it seemed in this moment, than .all 
tliat had gone hebire. 

“She came heie this morning in coiiso(|ueiict! of hearing of llus 
Captain’s marriage to Mi.ss Jleid. I ackiioivlodgod that ncw.s had 
conic homo t.<i that (ifl'ect. It vv<nild h.ive been jjuitc; useless, jou 
.s<' 0 , Miss Sara, to deny wliat’.s knoAvn jmhlicly.’’ 

“ No.al I Neal! you w'ill n(»t mention* this ! ” came the feven.sh 
w'islj, the liist uttered in lier hewjlderjiiciit. “You will keeji it 
faithfully? We—I --.some oiio must see Avhat ran be done.” 

“You may onlircly »le])oiid on me, Mi.ss Sar.-u” reidiefl Neal, 
N)ieakiug more impressiAoly tliaii was hi.s Av<mt-Neal tin* imjiassive. 
“Of course, miss, the chief thing Avil) ]>e to guard against cx])r»snre.” 

Sara turned into the dining-room. A sick, faint fi'ar came over 
her tliat ///As must be the .secret connected Avith her brother Avhieli 


had been di.scl<»sed that long ]iast night to Dr. Davenal. .Another 
moment, and she dhl not sec Iidav that could be. There would Iuiao 
been no crime in it: Captain Davenal aahs not married then. fJer 
br.iin was in a chaos of perplexity, her mind agitated Avith doubt. 
If this youngwamian —lady—Vhatever she might be—was EdAiaird’s 
wife, how could he have married Bose Beid Had the money 
tempted him ? Calm, self-controlled though she avhs n.sually, a 
groan of di^pair broke from her lips. 

Neal ill the back-room thought .slio called him, .and came round 
to the dining-iYiom door. 8he looked ui> as he stood t here and stared 
at him, just as though she had foigotteii wdio he wa.s. 

“Did you call, Miss Sara?” 

“T—I—T did not call. Neal—do you know - what the name 
i.s ?—T mean —what it was ? ” 


“Yes, miss, I know so much as that. Catherine WentAVorth.” 
ITc retired, leaving S.ara alone. Almost a rebellious thought 
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was atealiiiij 5 ovci* her—was sho never to bo at rest ? Not at much 
rest just then certainly ; for Mrs. Cray hail driven up to the door 
and was askin'j for her. 

Sara tied her bonnet mecliaiiically and went out. Mrs. Cray 
was soatoil in a fly. She would not alif,dit then, she said, haviiiu; a 
fjreat deal to do. Sara stepped in. Mrs. Cray tvas an imi)erious- 
looking woman, fair and pale, with a handsome face. Sara thought 
her «)ver-dres8ed and very fidgety. They weJ'e not much ac(iuainled 
with each othei' w'hen at Hallinglmin. 

“ 1 have nothing to tvear,” she. said to Sara. “ I .nut a host of 
things. A bonnet first. Mi's. Mark Cray has given me the 'iddress 
of a dressmaker. Slie is a little selfish, is sho not 'i ” 

“Who is?’’cried Sara, in answer to the (luestioii, wliich came 
out rather abruptly. 

“ Mrs. Mark Cray. To confess to you my »>|union, 1 think she 
might have lent me her cjirriage this morning, instead of sending 
mo out in hired fly, and keeping tlie carriage for herself and the 
girls. Tt seems to bo the w.ay of tlic world nowadays -the 3 a>uiig 
before the old. Slie i.s Mark's wife, and 1 am only bis mother.” 

Whether Sara would have found a suitable answer i.s inK-eii!i,in. 
Sonietliiiig outside com]dotely took away all thought of it. 'L'lioy^ 
wore at that moment, passing the War Ollice ; and, coming from 
it Avith an angry and determiiKHl look upon her pretty face, w;»s 
the [)ersou w’hom she haib just heard called Oatlioriite Weiitwoj-lli. 
Sara shrunk hack in the corner, dismay t)n lior countoimnco and in 
her heart. Had she alrcadt/ ddiiounced Captain Daveiial at he.id- 


(quarters ? 

P’roin milliners linen-drapers, fiMin linen-drapers to dress¬ 
makers, one jdace after another, until Sara was tired to death, the 
day wore awaiy. The afternoon was waning when the last commis¬ 
sion was done, and Mrs. Cray, wdio had [lut on tlm mev bonnet just 
bought, had leisure to tliink of the horse ,‘uid driver. 

“Poor tilings, tln*y must want .some rei>ose,'’ she roin.u'ked, a.i 
shoeamc out of the Paiiihcoti. “ \\ ell, tliere's only one place more. 
Will you tell tlie man, my dear?” .she .added as sJie got, in. 
“Parliament Street. Y<»n know the Humber, T suppose.” 

“ Wliat number?’' impiiivd S.ar.i. “Where to in Parliament 
Street ? ’’ 

“To Mr. Oswald Cr.ay’.s. Prackitell amlStiv^'t, I Uiiiik, is Hi.* 
name of the firm. ’’ 

“ There! ” returned Sara in her discomCture. “ I can’t go there." 

“Not go there ! My dear, I must go there. Mr. Oswald Cray 
is my step-son. T shall call in for a niiimte to let him know I am 
in London.” 


Opposition would be worse than acipiiesocnce. libsidc-s, what 
could be her plea ? Hai’a, all her pulses fluttering, spoke the address 
.to the cTi-iver, and took her pliwjie in silence beside Mrs. Cray. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

-■SIKS. JJKN'n’n WliONGS. 

“ Then, Bonn, I won’t have it dono ? Vou ciui’t t^o.” 

“ Blit I tell you 1 have my orders. I am sent.” 

“ And who gave you the uideis, ])ray ? Who sent you ? ” 

‘‘ Mr. Oswald Cray. And the host thing for ymi to do is to hold 
_^our tongue and take off that gU 3 ^ of :i bonnet, and cover your bai'o 
arms. an<l put on a clean apron, and otherwise niJike.your.sclfdeceiil, 
for^jaHi haoa to <lo it. And when hdks Iiave to (loathing, tliey 
niJi}" as well make up their minik to do it in the best and readiest 
way tlicy can. ” , 

Mr. Bonn, in thus breathlessly telling liis wife she “had to do 
il,”did not allude to the little i)ersonal embellishments he men¬ 
tioned, but to something else which Mrs. Benii abhoiTcd above all 
thing.s—that of waiting on gentlemen. It liappcmcd innv and then 
that a luncheon or other nuvil would be ordered at tlio otliees in 
liameiit >Slrect for .some friend (»r .strang«r stopjung in London, 
which meal Mrvs. Bonn bad to prepare, and her husband to wait 
uj)on. On this day Mr. Street hail oidcred mutton cutlets to Ire 
reaily for tAvo o’clock, and the tray laid for three porson.s : and tJiis 
it was that \Aa.s discomi>osing Mrs. Ikiin. In the first place, it was 
Olio of those oft-recurring periodical battlc.s of her life—a cleaning- 
day ; in t he next place her hubband had just given her the startling 
information that she would have to Avail at tlie meal as aa^cII as e(toi< 
it. “ And a tine object you are, to do itl ” die had wound up Aviih, 
to himself. 

(yortainly Mrs. Benn did not appear to jiarticular advantage to- 
da,y, Ifioking at her from an artistic point of vicAV. You have had 
the pleasui'O of seeing her once before in the costume donned for 
the occasion of those days specially marked in her calendar. At 
this moiueiit she is standing oA^er tlie Dutch oven, lier arms bare 
and a fork in her hand; and ever aud anon she stoops to iuin or 
(ouclv the cutlets in the Dutch oven before, the tire. Mr. Bonn i.*? 
in his shirfc-slec''^j,s, haviiigtakow oil* his coat to brush it, jireiiaivibay 
to going out. 

“ It’s sure to be the case! Pa’c marked it times and times again ! ’ 
burst forth Mi’S. Berm, trying to throw out a live coal Avhiph had 
intruded itself into the Dutch oven. “ If ever tliere’s lunch or any 
hotliciing extra of that sort wanted, it’s safe tpbc on my clcaning- 
day! Mr. Street has no more consideration than a stalking gander; 
and Mr. Oswald Cra}’^ ha.s just as little. They muiht remember my 
cleaning days, and sjiare a body on ’em.” * 
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“ And a fine speech tlial, ia,” said Mr. Benn, in a reprimanding; 
tone. “ YouM })ett.or not, lot it come ni;;h their cans. We fTre here, 
you and mo, to do the worif that’s recjiiired of us, at any hour, 
whether it’s cookiiiy or wlictlicr it’s waiting, and your f»rdinary 
work must give way when it’s necessary. They’d soun be getting 
other servants in fair places.” 

“ He emnes to the tfjp </ the stairs just as the clock was going 
fHio,’’obsorvcfl Mrs. .'Bonn, paying iif) more attention to her hus¬ 
band’s exlinrtatioii than if she had been deaf. “ ‘ Arc you there? ’ 
ho calls out, and I looked ii]i and sec it was Mr. >iii’;'et. ‘Yes, 
sir,’ says 1, ‘ I Ih^ ; ’ and T was in a cloud of dust at the nnmicpt tit b) 
smother you, doing f)ut that thert) wot)d and bottle cupboard. ‘ Oh,’ 
says he, * some mutt,on cutlets for two o’cl >ck, and lay the tray f«)r 
throe. And do ’em well,’ saj's he, ‘and a dish of mashed pfitatoes.’ 
A nice thing that was for me to hoar! and to have to gf) fait such 
a figure, after faitlebs, iuul hiiiflcrfsfl in my cleaning a gf<o(l twf) 
lK»urH! Ain’t that enough, .foe Thuni, w'lhhoul havdiig to turn to aud 
wait?” 

“ T can’t help it,” snul .lot*, civilly, ;ts he put on Ins coai. “ If J 
am fudered Wfu k cait of do«»rs I must go and do it., jus' as you must 
the w«>rk indfifus. Mr. O.swald (.Jray has seui me down to Inme- 
.house, ami I must he Ivick before llic f»t!iee closes. Don’t I Icl! yen 
I can’t evmi stop fin- my <1 inner ! ” 

He went away without eaying more. He ]n’obably would have 
had a few sharp words sent after him, but for an unlucky catas- 
tropbo that occurred at tlio rufunent. The saucejiaii of jsitatoes 
fell on its side, and t'nvelfified Mrs. Bonn and the Dutch oven in a 
cloud f)f steam. It tf>ok all thatlafly’sattentifin to remedy it; and 
when she looked up again, Mr. Benn had disapjieared. 

Very reluctantly iuflecd tlid she liegin to make herself prcsi nt- 
ablc ; but as Beiiu had said, tlnn-c was no lu'lp for it. And at the 
appointed hour she took up the luncheon-tray looking the very 
essence f)f cleanliness and respectability. 

Three gentlemen assisted at the nieal->Mr. St.reet, (Kswald Cray, 
and a well-known cfmti-actf>r, who had only that flay arrived in 
Lfindfui frf)m K])ain, and was gf)ing iAto the country to liis Wfjrks 
by a ffiuv o’clock tram. They discussed business whilst they 
lunched. 

A certain projected lino of rail in Spain was «')oing‘organised. 
Bracknell and Street were the engineers, ami it was prf>posed that 
Mr. O.swald Cray should go out as superintendent. The details of 
the affair do not concern us ; but it must be menlioncfl that the 
sojourn in Spain would be likely, from certain attenflant circum¬ 
stances, to prove of great, advanbigc to Mr. Oswald Cray in a 
pecuniary point of view. 

After the dejiarture f)f the guest Mr. Street and Oswald re¬ 
mained fogethor a few minutes talkini>:. “Ytm will not think of 
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doclinin.i; it, »>f coursu, Orny ? ” remiirked the latter. “ T ojily wish 
J could ! ” 

“ 1 don’t see how you will manage without me hero,” remarked 
Oswald. 

“ We must manage in the best way we c.aii. Bracknell must bo 
with US more than he has been lately. Of course we could send 
s<ane one else to df) the Spanish business ^verc it impossible for you 
to leave ; but it is not impossible, .and 1 si)eak in your interest 
when T say that it is a ch.anccyou ought not to mis.s.” 

“True. J shall like to go, if homo .adairs can spare me. I 
suppose it will involve a shay out tliero of two yc.avs 

“Nearer three,” remarked Mr. Street. “Then wc will con.sider 
your going as settloil ; .and things xiiiist at once ho prep,arod at 
lioino ill acoortlancu with it.” 

“Vos," .awjuioscod O.swald. “Wait a moment,” ho .added, as 
Mr. Street was turning .away to descend. “T w'ant speak to 
you about Allister. 1 wish you would take him on .again.” 

Mr. Street pursed up his lips, tie had a round face .and sra.all 
light, eyes, witli a hard look in them. Whether it was merely for 
the hard hiok, or whotber it was that the look w'as really the index . 
to the nature—as it generally is—certain it was that Mr. Street 
was not liked in the house. Oswald know the meaning of the 
coiiipriiBscd lips. 

“ What is your’objcction i ” ho pursued. “ Allister is quite well 
app.arently’ and-" 

“ A]>p.arcntly ! there it is,” interrupted Mr. Street. “ Tt’s a 
great hindr.anco bi business, tJieso sickly clerks—well one day, ill 
the next—especially in such .a house .as ours. We h.avo no time 
for it.” 

“Allister seems well .ag.ain. At one time T thought hi.s lungs 
w’cre fatjilly diseased, but I begin to believe 1 was mistaken. It is 
nearly tw'olvc months since the w'orst symptoms left him, .and he 
seems now .as strong as 1 am.” 

“Pooh!” .said Mr. Street, “A warm climate, if he could .get * 
lo it, might set him up ; but in this place of change and fogs and 
(btmp, roly upon it he wiliiiot k(;ep well long.” 

Oswald ivas silent. So far as the warm climate went, he .agreed 
with Mr. Street. Had Frank Allister the opportunity of going to 
one it iv/ighfc s^pt him u]» for a l<*ng life. 

“ How ha.s he lived ? asked Mr. Street. “ He has no money.” 

“He hits done ivork at iKune lately. We have furnished him 
w ith s<nue ; plans .and (sstiniatos, and such things. He has had 
lr.acings .also from aiitjther house or tw'o,” 

“ Is that sister of his wath him still ? ” 

“ Yes. She is a f.aitliful .ally, and has taken a daily situ.ation .as 
companion to a blind lady. It all helps t-o biing grist to the mill. 
Allister is very anxious to come back, Mr. Street. I rfeally see no 
Oswald Crav. 21 
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reason why he should not do so. I am sure of one thing—that he 
is as capable of doing his work here now as any clerk wo employ.” 

** Now, Will you Kuarantec that ho shall continue capable of 
doing it ? ” 

“ I wish T could guarantee it.” 

“ Of course. If wishes were horses—you know the old adage. 
Were I to take him on now, perhaps in winter he ■would get ill, 
and have to leave again, I say that wo can’t afford those inter¬ 
ruptions. ” « 

“T trust indeed he would not. He passed well 'broiigli last 
winter ; improving every day.” 

“Last winter was a mild one, excepting a little extreme cold 
we had in November. Next winter may bo a severe one. 1 toll 
you, Cray, there is tjnly one safeguard for Allister; and that’s a 
W'armcr climate. At fmy rate, a more settled one. Such is my 
opinion.” 

Oswald would not give in. “Considering that Allister is now in 
health and strength-” 

“ Comparatively rti)calting,” ])ni in Mr. Street. 

“Well, if you like to ]mb it so, lint I am sure you Avoidd ho 
surprised to see how strong ho does appear to be. Considering 
tliis, and that he believes himself to he permanently and radieally 
cured, it will sound very Ijard to him if 1 toll him that we cannot 
bike him back ag^iii. ” 

“If your wish is to have him back—that is, if you make a 
personal matter of it—liavc him," si(id Mr. Street. “I see you 
want it. ” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Oswald. “ I wish him back, botli as a matter 
of })er.sonal liking and that hir. services aie oflleieiit. 1'his de¬ 
parture of mine for Spain will involve our taking on at least one 
more clerk. Let it be Allister.” 

“Have it as you like, then,” said Mr. Street. “Let Allister 
come back at once. Tell him b) come on Monday.’ 

So it was settled. They wcjit down talking together, and en¬ 
countered Mrs. Bonn on the lower i>ass.ago with a hearth-broom in 
her hand. ' 

“May r take the tray away, gentlemen?” 

Oswald nodded, .and the woman went ui) tail’s, her face and her 
temper as crusty as they ctmld he. 

“I w'onder the world’s let go (Jii! ” she (jjaculated, as she Hung 
the broom on a chair and began t<» put the things together on the 
tray. “I wonder how they'd like to li.ave a day’s cleaning to <lo, 
and to be called off for tlireo mortal Jionrs in the midst of it ? It’s 
four o’ch>ok if it’s a minute, and I wa.s st >pj)ed in my M'<irk at one ; 
and if that’s not three hours, I’d like to know what i,s, I’ve .sot to 
nothing since; how can T, dressed up to tilease them? And I’m 
sure-‘My ! what cormorants ! ” 
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TJio subjoined sentence, given utterance to by Mrs. Benn in 
her surprise, had reference to the cutlet dish, on which her ejes 
had just rested. She stood a moment gazing at it, her hands 
uplifted. 

‘•If they haven’t gone and ate ’em all! Well, Td n(»t own to 
such famine if T was gentlefolks. I sent ’em up for show—for I 
thiii’t forgot the trimming 1 had for skimping the number last tijne 
cutlets was ordered—never supposing they’d eat them. I meant 
the remainder rif them cutleti to come up again for Mr. Oswald 
Ci-ay’s dinner ; they’d have done for him, warmed up. And now 
they’re demolished !—and I must dance out again b) that butcher’s— 
and Benn wanting something with his tea, as he’s sure to do, going 
without his dinner I—and me with all the lower part of the house 
to do yet !—and my things to change again. It’s a wonder the 
\Vf>rld do go «ui ! ” 

She carried the things down, but had to make two journeys of it. 
It (lid not add to her geniality. Arrived in the kitchen the second 
time, slie bjok the tilings otf the tray, folded the cloth carefully and 
laid it in the dresser drawer. ’Flien putting aside the (»thcr things 
to ho washed by and by, she began to projiaro for resuming the 
int(aru})ted work. As a jirelimiiiary, she slowly turned her g(*wn 
up over the white apron, and looked rouiAl for the broom. After 
casting her eyes in all directions, recollection returned to her. 

“Drat the broom ! If I haven’t gone and left it up-stairs. I 
wish, their liiiiehtvms and their bother Avas far enough ! ” 

She turned down her gown againi, jiossihly lest she might en- ' 
rountm* (‘itlicr of her masters on tin; way, and proceeded up the 
Uilchen stairs. The broom lay on the chair whore she had Hung it, 
in Osw.-dd’s sitting-roc»m. Asshc took it up she esjiied somecnimhs 
uiidi'i' the table, and stooped down to blush them carefully into her 
h.'iud, grumbling all tlie wliilo. 

“It’s just like ’em I dropping their crumbs dow'ii like so many 
children ! The trouble I used to have Avhen old BraJsknell was 
here! He’d shake his bible-napkin on the carpet; and Bebn 
Avonld come away and nev(u’-” 

“ Is t his t he roc»m ? Is he here 'i ” 

To he inteiTUjited by these words given in a female vome closts to 
her elbow bnmght Mi’s. Bonn to her legs at (UKa.*. A lady in a gay 
white bonnet .tiul violet-tipi)ed hjatliors, with other attire on the 
sjiine grand scale, stood confronting her. Mrs. Bonn cfiuld tudy 
stare in the first moment from consternati(m. And the lady sbired 
too, fii-st at the room, then at Mrs. Benn, waiting for her (|uej|tioii 
to be answered. 

“Is who here ?” cried Mrs. Benn. 

“ Mr. Oswald Cray. -We wci-e ushered up hero by a young man 
Avhoin we saw in the passage. He said this was Mr. Oswald Cray’s 
room, and he would send him to us. Is he well ? ” 
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Mr». Bonn natimilly lookod iviund for some one to whom the 
** we ” C(ndd and siiw a young lady at the dwr. A sweet- 

looking young lady whoso manner was timid and hesitating, as if 
she did not like to advance furtlier into the room. You need not 
ho told tliat it was Sara Davcnal. She had Avishod to remain in the 
fly whilst Mrs. (hviy came up ; but Mrs. Cray had insisted on being 
accompanied, and Sara was obliged to yield. Hoav could she hint 
at the relations Avhich had once existed betAveen her and Mr. Oswald 
Cray ?—at the hive that lingered stiLl i 

“ lie's as well as a body can be ; leastways if his lunebeon’s any- 
thing to go by,” replied Mrs. Beim in ansAver to the (juestiou 'f the 
lady, Avhoni slie had not taken a fancy to, as she was permitting her 
tones to shoAv. “Did you Avant him I ” 

“ I IwiA^c come to see him,” A\'as the answer. “Ho is my step¬ 
son, and we have not met for a gor)d Avhilo.” 

Ml’S. Bonn’s manner suddeidy ihaAved. In her crusty way sho 
was fond of her master, Mr. OsAvald Cray; and she thought she 
might as Avell be civil f«) the lady before her as she was his step¬ 
mother. 

“Take a seat, ladies,” she said, placing Iavo chairs, and disposing 
herself to bo ef)rdial and confidential, t’ate seemed to be against 
Ml'S, Bemi’s cleaning tli#it day, and Ave most of ns resign onrselvcs 
to the inevitable. This aj»])oaraiice of Mr. Oswald Oray’.s stej)- 
mothor Mrs. Bonn r«.'garded as an era in that gentleman’s life, for 
she could not rernenibcr that during his Avlnde residence there any 
living relative had come to inquire after him, AA'ith the exception of 
his brother. 

“ Ifis steij-motln'r,” cried she a]>proviiiglv, as she sbAod behind a 
cliair and rested her arms o)i tlie back of it, “ And might j our name 
be the siimc as his, ma’am--Mrs. Oswald Cray ?” 

“ I am Mrs. Cray,” replied the lady, with em])hasis, and inclined 
to resent the familiarity. But by encouraging the AAonmn she 
might satisfy her cuih)sity as to the oA’ory-day moAminents ami 
doings of Mr. Oswahl Cray. 

fciara wit a little a[)art, near the ct'ulre table. Her cheek rested 
on her hand, and lier eyes Avere ineeluin*rally fixed on a small chart 
or plan, Aihich lay at the end of tlie table f»p}»o.site to where the 
lunchoon-fcray had been. Quite mechanic lly lier thoughts were 
huried in the unhappy occurrence of that morning v the Advent of 
the stranger at her hou.-<e and the startling communication made 
by Neal. 

The gossip between Mrs. Cray and the woman fell on her ear as 
the nunmiing i)f gnats in summer ; heard, but not heeded, OsAvald 
did not. ajipear; and Mrs. Cray, ahvays restless, as Sara had that 
morning discovered, started up and wiid she should go below in 
search of him. 

Mrs. Benn had this peculiarity—and yet, I don’t know that it 
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can be called a peoiiliarity, since, su far as niy exi)crienco teaches 
me, it is cliaractcristic of woiiioii in general—tliat liowcvor pressing 
might be her occupations, if once launched on the full tide t>f 
gossip, the urgent duties would give way, and the gossip might ho 
pursued until nightfall «h<juld end it. Mr.s. Bonn, deprived of the 
elder lady, turned her attention on the younger. 

‘‘Would you holievo it, miss,” she said, dropjung her voice t<i a 
coniidential tone, “his mother’s coming hero this afternoon bears out 
some words I sfiid to my husjliaiid only a day'^ or two ag(‘, just as 
ojie’s dreams get bore out sometimes 1 siiys to Bunn, ‘ Mr. Oswald 
(yray’s relations ’ll be np, now there’s going to he a change.’ ’’ 

“ What change ? ” asked !Sara. 

“His marriage, miss?” 

Ah, she was all too awake to the present now. Her li]>s jiartcd ; 
her brow tin ned cold. ‘ His mamag 

“ It can’t bo nothing else but his marriage,” rcjioated Mrs. Beun. 
“ Bcim was waiting on him at dinner, and he told him there was 
perhaj)s going t^ be a change, that he wtmldn’t have him to wait on 
hmg, for he might he leaving. Bonn comes down and repeats to 
me, all wondering, like the gaby he is, what his ina.ster meant by 
it. Why, his wedding of coui-.se, s;iys I; it don't take a eon juror <o 
tell that. Well, she’s a nice young hidy.” 

Sara had her hand rai.sed to Iici- face, a})parently smoothing her 


braided hair. “ Who is she i ” came brealhing from her lijis ; and 
she could liaidly have bellied asking it had it been to save her life. 


“Well, it’s Miss All ister, if it's anybody, ” returned Mra. Benn, 
in apparent contradiction of Avhat she had just a.sserted. “They 
are as thick as two peas, and I know he goes there almost every 
evening. ” 

Sara had heard enough. Tn her confused state of mind she had 

O 


scarcely noted a change taking jilace in the room. 


With the last 


words Mrs. Benn and her brush glided aw'fiy, and Oswald Cray had 
entered. Some one had told him that a lady was waiting for him 
ill his room, but he was busy at his desk at the moment and wajtcd . 
to finish what he was about. Nothing could exceed his surprise "" 
when he swiw seated there *Miss Sara Davcnal. 


Sara rose. Slie saw by his manner that he was ignorant of ld.s 
step-motlior’s visit, and she felt a little embarrassed as she exjilained. 
“She had only come with Mrs. Cray ; Mrs, Cray had just gone clown 
in search of him.” 


()swald supposed she alluded to his brother’s ivife, and made no 
reply. As he stood with Sara’s hand in hi.s lie noted how pale .she 
was ; for Mrs. Benn’s startling communication had sent the 4)lood 
from her face. U was sumew hal singular that this was the fii’st time 
they had been alone togetlier since that inemorahle day in the 
Temple gardens : they had met once or twice casually at Mark’s in a 
full room, hut not otherwise. • 
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“ Have you been well ? ” he asked. “ You are not looking very 
atrong.’' 

“Oh, (luito well, thank you.” 

Oswald h.istoiied to ask a (lUestioii tliat liad long been on his 
mind. One tliat had troubled him i)ei'ha])s more than he cjired to 
acknowledge to himself : but ho had not felt justified in s‘ji‘kiiig a 
H]>i‘oial occasion to ]»nt it. 

“Now that I have the opportunity, will you forgive' mo if I ask 
whether that iinph'as.-iiit matter is .settled that caused your Visits to 
Essex Street? 1 still think you wodld have done wL«^1y to contide 
it to mo.” 

“It is quite settled,” ansivered Sara, l^'r tone full of satisfaciion. 
“ Settled and done wdth.” Ah, poor thing, she forgot moniontarily, 
as she spoke, the fresh grievance oi»eiied up that nioming, which 
was ]>erhaps connected with it. 

“ i am ghid of it,” he heartily said. “ [ should not like to have 
gone away for an indcfhiite jioriod knowing that you were in any 
dilemma, and m) one perhaps to see you out of it. Fiiendshii) may 
still exist between us tacitly, if m>t yet Jictively,” he continued in 
low, earnest bnios. “Nothing else is left to us.” 

She thought he alluded to his marriage. She stood somewhat 
like a sbitue, feeling cruelly w'roiiged, but loving him beyond all 
else in life. Not wrongeU by him : it was fate that wronged her : 
he would have loved her still, had he dared, and slic felt that he 
honoured her in all tenderness. She felfc—and the hot crimson 
dyed her face at the tlu)ught—that ho loved her better than that 
other one. 

The rebellious tears w'olled up to her eyes, and she tunied hei’ 
face away. “ Are you g<mig to bo absent long i ” she asked, trying 
to speak indifterently. 

“ 1 think so. How long I canmtt tell yet. I am going to 
Spain.” 

There was a ionise. Sara, with an air of unconcern, began 
putting straight the cra]»c fohls on her dress. Oswald turned to the 
dool*. 

“Where can Cavoliuo be?” he exclaimed. “Did you say she 
had gone down in search of mo ? ” 

“ Not Caroline. It is not Caroline. D is Mrs. Cray, Mark’s 
mofclier. I came out wdth her to show her the way to different 
places, but I did not know she W'as going U* bring me here.” 

“ Mark’s mother ! ” Hut ere Oswald could stiy more, Mi’s. Cray 
appeared. She had found her way into Mr. Street’s rfK»m d<^wn- 
stairs, thinking it might be Oswald’s, and hail remained making 
acquaintance with that gentleman. Oswald Cray the rising en¬ 
gineer, and Osw'ahl Cray the little interloper in her husband's 
bouse, were essentially diftereut people to the worldly-minded 
Mrs. Cray. 
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CHAPTER XLVl. 

AN UNW'EtCOMK VISITOR. 

Mark Cray and hia wife were attiring themselves for .some scene 
of evening gaiety. The past (t>rtnight—for that jieriod had elapsed 
.since the arriv.al of Mm. Cray in London—had brought nothing 
else hut gaiety. Shopjiing in the morning, drives in the afternoon, 
whitebait dinners at Blackwall or Greenwich, diimem at Richmond, 
theatres intlie evening, receptions at home, parties at other houses; 
noise, bustle, whirl, and expense. Caroline loved the life ; were it 
tiiken from lier, she said randomly to Mrs. Cray onu day, she could 
not survive it; she should die of ennui; and the Miss' Grays had 
never been so hajipy in their lives, or their mother either. 

Their visit had come to an end now, and they had left for honu) 
that moiiiiiig. I Unwillingly, it i.s true, but Mrs. Cray had deemed 
it wise not to wear out their w'elc<»ine. They were a large iiarty ; 
and she privately contemplated a longer visit in tho spring, during 
the glories of the London season, Mark had treated them right 
reg.a]ly, and had contrived to screw out fi*om some impo.ssibJe jioeket 
a twenty-iiound note, which he put into liis mother’s liands for the 
jounicy. “J shall he able to allcw you and the girls sometliing 
w«»rth having next year, when the ore’s in the market regularly,” 
he said to her. Altogether, Mrs. Cray was well siitisfied with hej; 
im)iromptu visit. 

“ J say, Cariue,” cried Mark, coming h>rth from his dressing- 
rtumi, “ what’s gone witli my diamond studs 'i ” 

“Of what use asking me was Carine’s answer, who was turn¬ 
ing slowly round before the large glas.s, to contemplate the etfcct of 
a new dross which her maid had just linished arranging niwn her. 
“You must make haste, Mark, or wo shall be late. The din¬ 
ner’s at seven, mind ; and 1 know it does not ivant above a quarter' 
to seven now\” • 

“We shall got there in live minutes,” carelessly answered Mark. 
“ J can’t lind my diamond studs.” 

“I tkink t^oy are in your dressing-case, sir,” spoke up tho maid. 
“ I saw thoni there a day or two ag«)-” 

Mark went back, and found ho l)ad overlooked them. He 
finished dressing, all hut the coat, and came into his wife’s room 
again. 

“CaiTy, isn’t it old What’s-his-name’s affair to-night in Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens ? We promised to gf), didn’t we ? ” 

“ Of course we did, Mark, 1 intend to go, too. He says it will 
he a ch.arniing party in spite of the world being out off town, We 
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shall get away from the dinner by half-past iiino o’clock, I dare say. 
Shall I do?” 

She was turning herself nmnd before tlie glass, as before. Be¬ 
tween two glasses, in fact, one in front, one behind. Her dress 
was some beautiful fabric, white and mauve ; and her violet eyes 
and her glowing cheeks spoke all too plajidyof her besotting vanity. 
Certainly, if vanity is ever pardonable, it was in Caroline Cray as 
she stood there, so radiant in her youth and beauty. 

Oh, you’ll do,” retunied Mark, fvith slight gallantry ; but his 
white necktie liad been refriustory, and he was resettling it again. At 
that moment he lieard a knock at his drossing-rooni d(X)r. 

“ Who’s there? Come in,” he called out, stepping into his own 
room. 

One of the men-servants entered and presented a card to him. 
Mark, whose hands wore busy with his necktie, bent his head to 
read it ns it lay on the silver waiter. “ Mr. Brackenbury.” 

“Mr. Brackenbury!” repeated Mark to himself. “Wlio on 
yarth’s Mr. Brackenbury? 1 can’t see anyone now,” he said to Die 
servant. “ Tell him so. 1 am just going out.” 

“ 1 told the geiillenian you were on the point of going out with 
my mistress, sir, tliat the carriage was waiting at the door ; but he 
insisted on coming in, amj said you would be sure to see liim.” 

“ Who is it?” cried Caroline, sDsppiug forward. 

“ Some Mr. Brackcnbuiy. Don’t know him from Adam. (Jo 
down, George, and say that T can not see him, or any one else, this 
e veiling.” 

“The idea of strangers intruding at this hour!” exclaimed 
Caixdine. ‘ ‘ Mark, I dare say it’s some one come to worry you to get 
them shares in the mine. ” 

Mark made no rejdy. lie was in enough “ worry ” just then 
with his necktie. “ Bother the thing! ” he cried, and imlled it off 
again with a jerk. 

The servant came back again. ITe boro .another card, a few lines 
addgd to it in }ieiicil. 

“ I must and will sec you. Denial is useless.” 

Mark Cray read the words twice over and decided to g(‘ down. 
They almost seemed to imply a throat, and ho did not understand 
threats. Mr. Brackenbury had arrived in hansom cab, the horse 
^uniting with the .speed it had made ; but Mark did I'.ot know that 
yet. 

“ I won’t be a minute, Caroline. The fellow insists on seeing me. 
I’ll just see what he wants.” 

Hastily jiutting on another necktie and liis dross coat, ho descended 
the stairs, and entered the room where th i visitor was waiting. And 
then Mark recognised Mr. Brackenbury as a gentleman who had re¬ 
cently purchased a few shares in the mine. Amidst the many, many 
shareholdeia, it was not surprising that Mark had forgotten the name 
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of one of then). In point of fact these few shares had heeii Mark’s 
own. Being excessively pressed for ready money he had ordered )iis 
hroker to sell them out. 

“Oh, Mr. Brackenbiiry! ” sjtid Mmk, sliakiiig hands with him in 
a coitlial manner. “Doyou know your naine hadc()m])letely escajwd 
my inemoiy. 1 have not a moment to .spare for you to-night. I am 
going out with my wife to dinner.” 

“Mr. Cray,” said the visitor, a middle-aged, solemn-looking 
man, “you must return me my two hundred pounds. I liave come 
for it.” 

“ Return you your Iw’o hundred pounds ! ” eehf)ed ]\Iark. “ My 
gofal sir, T don’t understand you. What two liundred pounds ? ” 

“ The two hundi’cd ])oumls I i)aid for those shares. They were 
transferred from your name to mine ; therefore 1 kimw they were 
your own.” 

“ They were my own,” said Mark. “ What (if that ? ” 

“ Wtdl, 1 iuu.st have the money returned to me, and you can rc- 
eeivu hack the shares. J have brought them in my pocket. I am 
of a determined spirit, sir, and I will have it leturnod.” 

Mark ilew into a rage. Ho was a groat man now, and groat 
men do not bike such words with impiniity. “ You can liave your 
mojiey Kack to-morrow',” Ins s;)id, with hai^ghty contemjit. “T.ako 
the shares to my broker— if you don’t posse.ss one of your own—and 
he will ro-purchase them of you,” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Brackenbury. “But I want the mojiey from 
yon to-night. 1 want it now.” 

“ Then you ean’t have it,” returned Mark. «. 

Mr. Brackenbury advanced—Ixith of them were standing—and 
laid his linger on Mark’s arm. “ Mr. Cray, 1 have not come to you 
as an enemy ; I don’t wi.sh to be one, and there’s no occasion for 
unpleasantness between us. I wa)it my money back, and 1 jmist 
have it—/ mnsi havo it, understand, and to-night. After that, 1 will 
hold my tongue as long as it will serve you.” 

Was the man talking Greek ? was he out of his mind? M'^iat 
did it moan I Mark’s indignation began to lo-so itself in pu7.isled 
curio.«?ity. ^ 

“ I have luul a private telegram to-night from tlie mine,” resumed 
Mr. Brackenbury, dropping his voice t(ja caubiou.s wliisper. “ Some¬ 
thing Ls •wi’ongf with it. I jumped into a hansom-” 

“ Something wrong with it! ” inteiTupted Mark, nitting short 
the explanation, his tone insensibly c})aj)ging to one of dread ; for 
that pa,st Hummer’.s night which hud brought the telegram to Mr. 
Barker reciiiTed vividly to his mind. “ Is it water ? ” he breathed. 

Mr. Brackeiibiny nodded. “An irruption of water. I tear — 
you’ll sec, of course—but 1 fear the niine and its prosperity ai-e at 
an end. Now, Mr. Cniy, you rej>ay me iny money and I’ll hold my 
tongue. If this does not get about—and it sliall not tlfi-ough mo— 
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you’ll have time to nctjotiato Rome of your shares in fclie market to- 
mori’tiw iiKUTiing, ami put sonietliing in your |)Ocket before the 
disivsfcor gets wind. J only want to secure myself. Tritiing as the 
sum of two hundred pounds may seem to you, its loss to me would 
be utter ruin.’’ 

Mark felt bewildered. “And if 1 do not give you the tw'o 
Innidred poiiuds to-niglit, wliat tlipn?” 

“Thlm 1 go <mt with to-morrow’s dawn and publish the failure 
of the mine to the City. I’ll publish it to-niglit. But you wdll 
not drive me to that, Mr. Cray. I don’t want to h,'>rm you ; I 
have said it; but my money 1 mnst have. It waadd rot bo 
pleasant for mo to pr«x*.laim that there lias already been one 
irruption of water into the mine, wdiicli you and Barker kept secret. 
1 happen to know so much; and that the shares were sold to me 
ufter it, as 1 dare say shares have l^eoii stdd to others. Perhaps the 
public might look on that as a sort of fraud. I do ; for T consider 
a mine is never safe once the water has been in it.” 


Mark paused. “ It is strange tliat nows of this should have 
come ti) yon to-night and not b» mo,” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Braekenbnry. “I am having the mine 
watched. It is only lately that I heard about tlmt first irruption of 
water: I did nf)t like it; and as I happen to have a friend dowui 
there 1 got him to be on the look-out for mo.” 
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Is it any one conniiotod wdtli the mine ” asked hlark, sharply. 
\'es, it is ; no one else could do it. But that’s of no coiise- 


(]uence. I had a telegram from him to-»iight-” 

“ Will yon let me see it i ” interrupted Mark. 

“ 1 did ii(»t bring it with me. It told me that the water was 


flowing into the mine ; Jloifuuff^ mind ; and it added those w'ords, 
‘ Not knowoi hero yet.’ 1 infer, therefore, that the men had loft 
the mine for the night, that the mischief will not be generally 
known there until the morning, and ctuisequontly cannot be known 
liero. You will have time to save something.” 

^ark felt as if water wore fli)wdiig over liim. He stood there a 
j)icturo *»f perplexity, his face blank, liis hand running restlessly 
thro\igh his hair, after his old restless iwaimer, the diamond studs 
in his shirt sparkling and flashing. All this sounded as tiujugh 
some treason, senne treachery, were at w' "k. If this man could 
get news up, ho and Barker ought to have Iiad it. 

A knock at the d<ior. It opened, about an inch, and Caroline’s 
voice was heard. 


“Mark, we must go. We arc keeping dinner waiting.” And 
Mark was turning towards lier, when Mr. Braekenbnry silently 
cauf^lit him by the arm, and spf)kc in a x hisper. 

“No ! Not until y(»u liavc given me my money.” 

“Allow me to say a vrttrd to my wife,” sfiid Mark, haughtily. 
“I will return to you in an instant.” 
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Csiroline stood there with questioning eyes and a rebellious face. 
Mark shyit the door whilst he sjHjke to her. 

“You must go on alone, my dear. 1 can’t come yet. J’ll join 
you later in the evening,” 

“ Mark ! What's tliat for ? ” 

Hush ! This gentleinan has come up on Inisinrsa from ilie 
(Hty, and I must atteml to liim,” whispered Mark. lU get riil 
of him as .soon as 1 can.” 

lie wa.s hurrying her out tlie earriage as he spoke, and he 
jilaced her in it, .she yielding lo his strong will in her hewildtij iuenl. 
Once seated in it, she .s])okc. 

“But, Mark, why .should he come on l)iisine.s.s no}>'t ^^■hat is 
tlio bu.sine»s 'i ” 

“Oh, it has t<> do with the Oteal Wlieal Bjing,” wiid Mark, care¬ 
lessly, “It’s all right; only I can’t get away just at the minute. 

1 won’t he long. 'Chey are not to wait dinner, mind.” 

Tlio carriage drove away, and Mark returned indoors. 11 is 
nuwelcome visitor stood in the same jilace, ajiparently not having 
stirred liand or foot. 

“lloiv am I to know whether thi.s nows you Jiave hroiighi. is 
true?” was Mark’s first question. And Mr. Hraekenhnry hxjked 
at liim for a minute before rejdying tc» it.. 

“I don’t altitgether take you, Mr. Or/iy, You cannot think I 
should knowingly bring you a false i’e])oi't; my cliaracter is b'o 
much respected in the City foi' you b* fear that; and you may rely 
upon it, unhappily, that there’s no misbike in tlie tidings for- 
ivardod to me.” 

“ Well—allowing that it shall ])rove to he true—wliy ran t 3 '<»u 
take your shares into the market and realise to-morrow morning, 
as well as coming to me for the money to-night ? ” 

“Because I am not sure that 1 could realise !” was the frank 
rcaiwiise. “I dtui’t suppose the iiitelligeuce will be public by that 
time; I don’t tliiiik it will; but I cannot answer for it that it 
won’t. You mu.st give me the moiie}’, Mr, Cray.” 

Mai’k took an instfint’s counsel witli liimself. Might ho dare to “ 
defy this man, and refuan his demands? Hu feared not, Mark 
was not more scrupulous than are some other shareliolders we liavc 
read of; and the chance of realising something in the morning, 
to set off agaiqst the utter ruin that seemed impending w'as not to 
be forfeited rashly. But how was he to ]jay the monej' I He had 
not two humlred shillings in the lioiiso, let alone two hundred 
pounds. 

“ I can’t give it you b»-night,” said Mark. “I have not got it to 
give.” 

“I must and wdll have it,” was the resolute answer. “ J dare 
say you can go out and get it somewhere: fifty people would ho 
glad to lend you money. I shall remain here until I hiw’e it. An<l 
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if y(»u <leciu me scant of ouiirtosy to-ni'^lit, Mr. Cray, you may set 
it down to the sore feeling' in my mind at the circumstjinces under 
which the sliai'i's were sold to me. I would never have touched 


them htad 1 susjjectcal water had heen already in the mine.” 

“That’s talking nonsense,” twiid Mark, in his irritjition. “The 
mine was as sound and as safe after the water had been in it jvs it 


was before. It was nothing more than a threatening ; nothing 
to hurt.” 


“A threatening—^just 8t>. Well. ,it is of no use to waste time 
squabbling over terms lujw. That will do no good.” 

Mr. lirackenbury was right. It certainly would do in; giiod. 
Mark went out, leaving him there, for he refused to stir ; and i.f»t 
seeing a cab, hurried to Mr. Barker’s lodgings in Picctidilly. A 
hansom could hardly have gime more ([uickly. It was not that he 
hoped Mr. Barker would supply tlie two Imndred pounds: that 
gentleman was as short of ready-money as himself ; but Mark was 
burning with imjiatience to impart tlie disastrous new's, and to hear 
whether Barker laid had intelligence of it. 


Disappointment. Mark, jianting and breathless, .seized the bell 
of Mr. Barker's house and rang a peal (hat startleil the house, 
only to he tohl that Mr. Barker M'as not within. He had gone 
out in the afternoon: servant did not know w'hore. 

“lias any telegram come up from Wales to-night?” gasped 
Mark. 


“Telegram, sir? N^o, sirj nothing at all has come to-night, 
neither letter nor anything.” 

“J’ll be back in a short time," sahl Mark. “If Mr. Barker 
returns, tell him to wait in for me. It is of the very utmost im- 
ptirtanee that 1 slu)al(l sec him.” 

lie turned away, jimqied into a passing liaiwom, ami onlered it 
to drive to Parliament Street. The two hundred pounds he must 
get somehow, and ho knew no one he could apply to at a niomeiit’s 
notice, save Oswald. 

Mark was imt the only visitor to (3swald Gray that night. lie 
had been sitting abme, after dinner, very deep in deliberation, 
when Beiin came up showing in a geiVlemaii. It proved to be 
Henry Oswald, 

They had not met since the funeral • ^ Lady Oswald twelve 
iiumths before, and at tlie first moment Oswald scartydy know liiiu. 
Henry Oswald was a cordial nuin. He had not iiilierited the cold 
heart and haughty bearing so charactori.stic of the Oswalds of 
Thomdyke, and he grasped Oswald’s hand warmly. 

“ I have been out of England almost ever since wc met, Oswald— 
I am sure you will let me cjill you so, we are near relatives—or 1 
should have endeavoured to iiuju*ove the acquaintance begun at 
that short meeting. 1 want you to be friendly with me. 1 know 
how wrong has been the estrangement, and wdiat cause you have to 
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hate us; but surely you and I c.aii afford to do away witli llic 
jwejudicc that has kept you and Tlionidykc apart.” 

Oswald saw how genuine were tlic words, how earnest the Avisli ; 
and from that moment his “prejudice” AA'cnt out of liim, as far as 
Henry Oswald was concerned, and his eyes lighted uj) with an 
earnest of future friendsliip. He had liked Henry OsAvald at that 
lirst meeting ; he liked him now. 

They sat together, talking ttf the d.a 3 '^s gone b}', Avliou they tAA'o 
Avere unconscious children. Cif Oswald's mother ; of the conduct of 
her family towards her ; of the irisonsate follj-'-it Avas his son 
called it so -tliat still estranged Sir I*hilij> frojn (Iswald Cray. 
Tliey tiilkcd freelj’ and full^y as though tlu^y had been intimate for 
years--far more contidentiaJly than Oswald had CA'er talked to his 
half-brother. 

“I shall 1)0 jnourf of your friendship, Oswald,” cried the young 
man, A\*armly ; “if that’s not an ominous word for one of u.s. Hut 
I fancy you inherit the family failing far more tlian f. You will be 
one of the Avorld's great men y^ot, making j'oui'self a name that the 
best might envy.” 

Oswald laughed. “If the world envies those Avho Avork hard, 
then it may env}’' me. ” 

“lean toll you Avhat, (Wald, if work's nf)fc envied in these 
days, it is honourtal. Jn tlic f)ld da^'s of darkness- I’m sure T can 
call them fjo, in comjiarisou Avitli these - it was such as 1 who Avere 
envied. The man born Avith a silver s[)oon in bis mouth, who need 
do nothing his whole life hmg but .sit in idleness and enjoy his title 
and fortune, and be clothed in purple and tine linen, ;ind far' 
Hum])tuously every day— he hail the honour then. Now the man r»f 
industry and talent is lK)Avcd down to, he who labours oinvards and 
ui>wards to use and imjirovc the gifts bestowed upon him by God. 
It may bo Avrong to say it, but 1 d<A say it in all sinceritj^, that T, 
Henry Osw'ald, born t<A a title, eiiA^y you, Oswald Cray, born <o w'ork.” 

From one subject thej'^ went to another. In talking of the Cmys, 
they spoke of Mark, and from IMark the transition to the (-wat 
Wheal Rang Company was an easy one. Henry ().sw.ald IijmI heard 
.and read of its iwoinisc, .tnd he noAv asked OsAvald’s opinion of its 
stibility. He had a foAV hundreds to spare, for lie had not been an 
e\ti*avagant man, and felt inclined to embaik them in the Great 
Wheal'Rang. - OsAvald adA'ised his doing so. Ho himself had em¬ 
barked all his spare cash in it, a thousand pounds, and he thought 
he had done ivell. 

“Then J’ll see about it to-morrow,” decided Henry OsAvald ; 
“.‘ind get it completed before I go down to Thorndyke." 

He departed soon, for he was engaged that evening, and Oswald 
resumed the train of thought his entrance had interrupted. The 
ddiberation it may be said. He was pondering a grave question : 
Should he not despatch Frank Allister to Spain in pWeof himself? 
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Allister was equally capable ; and f-wu or throe years' residence in 
that climate might renovate him for life. It wmild be a great 
sacrifice for him, (Jswald ; a sjicrifice, in some degree, of name and 
fame, a great sacrifice in a pecuniary point of view ; but he was a 
conscientious man, very dillerent from the generality of business 
men, who seek their f)wn elevation, no matter who is left behind. 
Oswald as a child had learnt the wholesome doctrine of doing to 
others as wo would be done by ; and he carried it out practically in 
life, content to leave the issue with (?od. How mr.oy of us can say 
as much ? 

A few minutes’ earnest thought and he raised his head w’^h a 
clear countenance. The decision was made. 

“Allister shall go,” he said, half-.aloud. “Should he fall ill 
again in this wretched climate next winter, and die, J slnaild h.avc 
it on my conscience for ever. Jt will be ti sacrifice for me, but how 
can I place my own {Klvancernent ag.ainat liis life i I ought mjt, and 
1 will not do it.” 

The words had scarcely left his li])3 when Mark came in. Not 
Mark as wo saw him just now, troubled, eager, panting ; Imt Mark 
all coolness and smiles. A little hurried, perlutps, but that was 
nothing. 

He had come to ask fJswald a fav<uir. Wimld ho accommodate 
him with a cheque for two hiiiulred pounds until the banks o[>oned 
in the morning ? A gc.ritleuMn, to whom was owing that sum on 
account of the Groat Whoal Bang, had urgent need it that very 
night, and had come bothering him, Mark, for it. Tf O.swald would 
.jcommodatD him, ho, M.ark, should feel very much obliged, ;ind 
would rebuni it in tlie morning witli many tliank.s. 

“ 1 have not as much of my own,” .sai I Oswald. 

“ But \a>u can give me a chot(ue on the firm, can’t you ?” re- 
turned Mark, playing carelessly with his diamond studs. 

Oswald did not much like this suggestion, and licsitated. Maik 
spoke again. 

i‘‘It will be rendering me the greatest possible service, Oswald, 
The fellow has to leave town, or something, by one of the night 
trains. You sliall have it back the first rtiiiig in the morning.” 

“ You are sure that I shall, Mark ? ” 

“Sure ! ” echoed Mark, opening his smal grey eyes very wide in 
surprise. “Of course 1 am sure. Do you think 1 should florgct to 
Iniiig it you ? Let mo have it at once, there’s a good brf)thor. 
Oarine will think I am never coming ; we have to go to two parties 
to-night,” 

Oswald w'rotc the cheque and gave it him. It was a cheque on 
the firm: “ Brackncdl, Street, an<l Oswavlci Crayfor Oswald’s name 
.appeared now\ 

And Mr. M<ark carried it off with him. “ There’s a g<Jod 
brother, indeed ! ” 1 wamder how he slept that night! 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

COMMOTION. 

When the huaineRs world awoke tlie next in<iniing in London Mjirk 
Cray Avas at the oHiccs in the City. Barker was there before him, 
and started f(n-ward to meet him as he entered. Mai’k had not 
succeeded in seeing Barker the previous night. 

“ Cray, it’s all up. 1 am afraid it’s all n]>.” 

“ HaA^e you heard from Wales ? ” 

“ T had a telegram this moniing. There's an irruption of water, 
ill earnest this time. It’s liowing in like a tnrrent. Look here.” 

Mark’s hands shook as he Iield the telegram. “ I wasn’t, in bed 
till three <j’clock,” said he, as if lie Avould make excuse for the sigiw 
of agitatkm. But though he tiied to account for his shaking hands, 
he could not for his scared face. 

Yos. Mr. Barker wa.s no doubt right; it was “ all nj>” with the 
(Jreat Wheal Bang. Mark and he stood ah mo over the t.ibJe in the 
board-room : in consultation as to Avhat they could do, and what 
they might do. 

Might they dare—allow'ing that the public still reposed in hapj»y 
hocurity—to take some shares into the market, and .secure themselves 
.s<jmething out of the wreck ? Barker was all for doing it • at any 
rate for tiyhnj it>—“whether it would woik,’’ he said. Mark lump 
b.ick in indcci.sion : ho thought ihore might bo ,'iftcr-conse(|iieiices. 
He told Barker the. episode «)f Mr. Brackeubury's visit, aiul of his 
satisfying tliat gentleman wdth the chetjuo of Bracknell, Street, and 
O.swahl Cray, w'hich cho([ue was no doubt cashed V)y that time. 

“Mean old idh>t ! ” ajiostrophisod Mr. Iktrkcr. “That’s always 
the w’ay Avith those petty peo])le. They’ll make more fuss over their 
lialtry hundred pounds or two than others -do over tliousands 1 
Avouldn’t haA-e paid him, Mark.” 

“1 couldn’t help it,” asCid Mark. “You should have seen the 
fuss he made. Besides, if J had not, he Avouhl have jiroidalmcd tlie 
thing fr<»m one end of London to another.” 

“Well, alx’at these share.s,” .said IWker; “we must make as 
much as ever Ave c.an. Will you go, or shall 1 ?” 

“ Perh.aps it’s known already,” returned Mark, dubiimsly. 

“Perhaps it isn’t. Brackenbuiy gave you his w'<ird that he’d 
keep quiet, and Avho else is likely to know it ? Letters enuH get 
here till the afternoon post, and no one at the mine AA’^ouhl make it 
their business to telegraph up. ” 

Mark stood in restless indecision. When annoyed, ho Av.as 
fidgety to a degree ; could not remain still. Perhaps he had in- 
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horitcd liis nn»Lhcr's Icnipornmciit. lie pushed his hair hack inces¬ 
santly ; lie nervously Hii^^ored the diamond studs in his shirt. 
Mark was not in the lialiit of wearing those studs by day, or the 
curiously tine embroidery they were adorning. Whether, in his 
confused faculties, he had put in the studs that morning, or had 
absently retired to rest in his shirt the previous night, studs and all, 
must lie loft to conjecture. 

‘‘Look liore, IJarkor,” said lie. “If nows had not come to us of 
the disiister, to you and to me, 1 would willingly liave taken every 
share wo ])Ossess into the market, and got the lii-^uey for them 
down, if 1 ccuild. But tlie news /irw come : and I- dim * tliink it 
w<mld do.’* 

** Who’s to know it lias coino ? ” asked Barker. 

“Well, things do often come out, you know ; they nearly always 
do so ; cfipocuilly if they are not wanted out. Perliajis tlic telegra[)h 
oflico could be brought u]) to prove it, or something of that sort." 

“ Well I ” said Barker. 

“Well," repeated Mark, “ It miglitirt do." 

“Oh, bother, Cray! Wo must d<» it. Wo must stand out 
through thick and tliin afterwards that the message never reached 
us. I could; and you are safe, for you have not had one at all. 
Lo4>k at our position. We must realise. Of course wc can’t attempt 
to negotiate many sliares ; that would hetray us ; but a few wo 
might, and must. Wo must, for our <nvn sakes ; we can’t sbind 
without a penny to fall back upon." 

Mark still hesitated. “I would have done it with all the pleasure 
in life hut hir this telegram," he reiterated. “For one thing 
Oswald would never forgive me ; my name’s the same ns his, you 
know ; and I shall have to face him over this two hundred pounds ; 
that will be bud enough. And there’s my motlicr. And my wife, 
Barker : you foi^et her." 

“ I don’t foiget her. T am thinking of her," w,-is Mr. Barker’s 
answer. “ It’s for her Siike, as much ;vs ours, that you tmght to 
secur6 a little ready-uioucy. You’ll want it. I know that much, 
for I have boon down in my luck before." 

Mark looked iiTcsoluto and pitiably gloomy. “1 dttn’t see my 
way clear," he resumed, after a pause. “ Let’s put the thing into 
plain black ami wdiitc. 1 go out, ami seU some shares, and get the 
money paid down for them, and pocket it. An l\?}ur afterwards 
tlve uew's spreads that the mine’s destroyed, and the shares are 
c«>nse<iiicntly w’orthless. Well, Barker, my belief is that they cmild 
proceed against me criminally for disposing ^>f thos<3 shares-" 

“Not if you did m*t know the mine was wrong when you tonk 
them into the market." 

“ Nonsense," returned Mark, irritably^ “ they’d be sure to know 
it. 1 tell you it would be safe to come out by hook or by crook. 
They’d calk it felony, or swindling, or some such ugly name. Do 
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you supposo I’m going to put niy head into that noose ? I was bora 
a gentleman. ” 

“And do you suppose 1 wish cither of us to do it?” retorted 
Barker. “ 1 sliouldn’t be such a fool. 1 never go into a thing 
iinles.s I know 1 can tight my way f>ut of it. 1 shall take a few 
shares into the market, and feel my way. I shall sell them for 
money, if 1 can ; and you shall share it, Mark. I su])poso you 
won’t object to that ? ” 

Ni>, certainly, Mark would have no ohjection to that. 

“1 did not liear of tlie disaster until later, you know,” said 
Ikirker, winking. New's of it came \i]) Ut us by the afternoon j>ost. 
If they do find mit about the telegram, why, 1 never opened it. 
No one saw mo open it,” added Barker, with satisfaction. “I have 
liad so many up from the mine at my lodgings that the servants 
sign and put them in my sitting-room as a nudtor of course. This 
»me was put tliere tiiis morning, fiml 1 fouiuHt when 1 came down, 
but 110 Olio was in the room. Oh, it will be all right. And ) say, 
Mark, if-” 

Mr. Barker’s ]>voj(‘,ets were stopped. Absorbed in tlujii- (utiiver- 
satioii, he and Mark had alike failed to notice a griulually in<;r(utsing 
1mm ill the street outside. A very gentle, almost im])erccptihle 
hum at first, but increasing to a commotiujj now. With one bound 
they reached the wiiid>)W. 

A concourse of ju'ople, tlieir iiumlaiis being augmerded every 
moment, had assembled boneatli. I’lioy nere waiting for the open¬ 
ing of the ofiices of the Orcat Wlieal Hang at ten o’clock. And tlio 
hour was almost on the point ^>f stiiking, •- 

“ It’s all iij),” shouted Barker in Mark’s ear. “ Tlie news is 
••(broad, and they liave heard of it. Look at their faces I " 

Tlie faces were worth looking at, though not as a pleasant sight. 
\nger, rage, disa[)pointmeiit, alane all iinpatif^nce, were depicted 
rlieie. The imjaitieiice of a wolf waiting to spring ujaiii its jirey. 
One of the faces unluckily turmal its gaze upwards and caught sight 
(«f Barker’s. Barker saw it; he had iu»t boon quick enough 
drawing away from the window. 

“ They won’t be kept out Jiow, doors or no doors,” said he quietly 
to Mark. 

IVIr. Barker was riglit. Ere the words had died away uiion his 
lijis a sound as the door of the house were being beaten in ensued. 
In the mid.st of it rose the sound of human vtiicos: <Usjointed 
wonls distinguishable amidst the tumult. “ Let us in ! Come out 
to us ! ” 

Mr. Barker advanced to the stairs, and leaned over the balus¬ 
trades. “ Williams,” he called to an attomlant official below, “ you 
can open the doors. The gentlemen may come up.” 

It was curious to note the difference in the two men. Barker 
\Vas as cool as a cucumber ; Belf-])OBsessed as ever ho hiJd been in 
Oswald Craj'. 22 
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his life ; ready to make the best of everything, and quite equal to 
the emergency. Mark Cray, on the contrary, seenicd to have p^ted 
alike with his wits and his nerves. Not more completely did he 
lose his presence of mind in that long piist evening which had been 
BO fatiil to Lady Oswald. Ills hands shook as with terror ; his face 
was white as death. 

“ Will they pull us to pieces, Barker ?" 

Pooh!" said Barker, with a laugh at tlie evident tremor. 
‘*What has taken you, Mark? Let them rave on a bit without 
answering, and they’ll calm down. Put that in your pocket,” ho 
continued. “ It will bo a trifle to fall bock upon.” 

He had touched the diamond ring that glittei'ed on Mark CA'ay’s 
finger. Mark obeyed like a child. He took it off and thrust it 
into his waistcoat pocket; next he buttoned his coat, some vague 
feeling perhaps prompting him to hide the studs ; but he did it all 
mechanically, as one not conscious of his actions. Terror was holding 
its sway over him. 

“ Why should they be excited against us? Heaven knows we 
have not intentionally wronged them.” 

That’s just the question I shall ask them myself when they are 
cool enough to listen to it,” rejoined Barker with a gay air. Now 
then comes the tug of w'ar. ” 

In they came, diuihing up the stairs and pouring into the room 
like so many bees. And then it was found that Mark’s ajipreheii- 
sions had been somewhat premature. For these shareholders hml 
come flowing to the oflices not so much to abuse the projectors of 
' the company as to inquire the true particulars of the disaster. I'he 
news had gone forth in a whisper—and to tliis hour neither Mark 
nor Barker knows how, or through whom, it had uoiicd out—but 
tliat whisper was vague and uncertain. Naturally those interested 
flew to tiio offices for information. Was the damage of great csxteiit ? 
and would the mine and the coiiqxaiiy stand it ? 

Barker was of course all suavity. He treated the matter more 
. or. a jrike than anything else, making light of it altogether. An 
irruption of water ? well, perhaps a little had got in, but they mu.st 
wait for the afternoon’s post. It would be all right. 

He looked round for Mark, hoping that gentleman’s face would 
not arouse suspicion ; but he could not s o him. IVIark, as Barker 
loamt afterwards, had contrived to escape from ^be room as the 
throng entered, and got into the street unnoticed, and leaped into 
a cab. Mark was beside himself that morning. 

The unfortunate news spread from one end of London to the 
other. It was carried to Oswald Cray; but the day was advancing 
then. “ The Great )rVheal Bang Company had explcxled, and there 
waa a run upon the offico-” Oswald was startled; and betook him- 
aelf at once to the premises, as the rest had done. On his way he 
called in if]:)on Henry Oswald, and spoke a word of caution. 
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It may be a false rumour/* said he ; “1 hope it is. But don’t 
do anything in it until you knovir.” 

A false rumour! Wlien Oswald reached the offices he found it all 
too true a one. The secretary to the company, without meaning to 
do ill—indeed lie Imd let it out in his lamentation—^had unwittingly 
disclosed the fact of the previous irruption of water in the siuumer: 
and the excited crowd were going wild with anger. Many of them 
had bought their shares at a period subsequent to that. 

Oswald heard this, and wont to Mr. Barker in the board^room. 
1’hat gentleman, rather heated certainly, but with unchanged 
suavity of demeanour, was still doing his best to reassure every one. 
Oswald drew him aside. 

“ What a dreadful thing this is ! What is the real truth of it ? ” 

“Hush ! ” intcrruiyted Mr. Barker. “No need to tell the worst 
to them. You are one of us. I’m afraid it is all up witli the mine; 
but we will kcox> it from them as long as we can. Any way, it’s no 
fault of ours.” 

“ What is it that they are saying about an irruption of water 
having occurred in the summer ? ” 

“Well, so it did,” answered Mr. Barker, whose past few hours 
temporising with the crowd caused him pcrha])s to throw oft’ reserve 
to 1^. Oswald Cray as a welcome relief., “But it w'asn’t much, 
that; and we succeeded in keeping it dark.” 

“ l)id Majk know of it ? ” 

“ Mai-k know of it! ” rejoined Barker; “of coui'se lie knew of 
it. What should hinder him? Why, the telegram bringing the 
news was given me at Mark’s house; and, by the way, you weri^ 
present, I remember. It was tlie evening that old doctor in the 
yellow trousers was there, ^ith his two frights of daughtere.” 

The scene rose as in a mirror before Oswald’s memory. Dr. 
Ford and his daughters, Miss Davenal and Sara, Caroline Cray in 
her silks and her beauty. He remembered the telegram; remem¬ 
bered that it appeared to disturb both Barker and Mark; and he 
remembered Mark’s denial that anything was amiss with the min 3 m 

“I do recollect it,” he said aloud. “ It struck mo—perhaps it 
was rather singular it should do so—that something was wrong. 
Mark declared to me that it was not so.” 

The words socined to tickle Barker uncommonly. 

“Ah,”, said ^e, laughing, “Mark told me of it, and how ho 
turned you off tlio scent. You wouldn’t have put your thousand 
into it, porha]>s, had you known of the water. ” 

“Perhaps not,” quietly replied Oswald. “And my thousand 
was wanted, I suppose.” 

“Law! you don^t know the money that’s been wanted,” was the 
response. “ And that irruption of water, slight as it was, made 
the demand for it worse. The mine has sucked it in like a 
sponge.” 
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Oswald made no answering remark. ‘‘1 suppose this irruption 
is worse than tliat?” lie presently observed. 

“ Indeed I fear this is another thing altogether—ruin. But we 
don’t know anything certain until the post comes in this afternoon. 
We have had no letter yet. ” 

How did the news of it como to youl” 

“By telegram. But the first news came to Mark; in an odd 
manner, too, A curmudgeon of a shareholder, old Brackenbuiy, 
went up yesterday evening to Mar!c just as ho was going out to 
dinner with his wife, and insisted upon his jialtry niujiey, only two 
hundred pounds, being retunicd him. He was inclined to be 
nasty; and if Mark had not satisfied him he’d have gone ail over 
London proclaiming that the mine was overflowing with water,. The 
odd thing is, who could have telegraphed the news to him. We 
must have a traitor in the ciiinp. Mark told me—oh, ah,” broke off 
Mr. Barker, interrupting himself as a recollection flashed upon him 
*’-“1 think he got the two hundred fnirn you.” 

“ And Mark knew the mine was then ruined!” returned Oswald, 
drawing in his lips, but not losing his <|uiet self>c(uitrol. 

“Brackonbury said it. was. He didn't know it otherwise. 
Brackenbury—Halloa! what’s that?” 

It was a slioiit in the street. Drawing up to the door of the offices 
was the handsome carriage of Mark Cray; and the crowd had tumcil 
their indignation upon it. 

One look, one glimpse of the white and terror-stricken faces of 
its inmates, and Oswald Cray bounded druvn the stairs. They were 
..ithe faces of Mrs. Cray and Sara Davemil. 

What could have brought them there? 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

DAY-DREAMS INTERLlTpiED. 

A 

Before a costly breakfast service of Sevres porcelain, with its ad¬ 
juncts of glittering silver, on the morning subsequent to the visit of 
Mr. Brackenbury, had sat Caroline Cray, in a charming morning 
robe of white muslin and blue ribbons, with what she would have 
caUed a coiffure^ all blue ribbons and white lace, on her silky hair. 
A stranger, taking a bird’s-eye view of the scene, of the elegant 
room, the costly accessories, the recherche attire of its mistress, 
would have concluded that there was no want of means here, that 
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the income supporting all this must at least be to the extent of sonio 
tliousands a-year. 

In truth Mark Cray and his wife W'ero a practical illustration of 
that homely but expressive saying which must be so familiar to you 
all; they had begun at the vnrong end of the ladder. When fortune 
has come; when it is actually realised, then the top of the ladder, 
with its Sevres porcelain and attendant luxuries, may be safe and 
consistent; but if we begin there, too in.any of us have an inconve¬ 
nient fashion of slipping doM'n* to the bottom. The furniture sur¬ 
rounding Caroline Cray was of the most beautiful design, the most 
costly nature; the lace on that morning robe, on that pretty 
coiffure, would not cost less than twenty pounds, the silver orna¬ 
ments on the table would have adorned the first palace in the land, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Cray had gathered those things about them— 
and a great deal mure besides which cannot be enumerated—izi 
anticipation of the fortune that was to be theirs; not that already 
was theirs. And now their footing on that high ladder was begin¬ 
ning to tromido: and their dreams, like that of the milkmaid on her 
way to market, w'ero abf>ut to be destroyed. 

Caroline sat at her late breakfast, keying with a fashionable 
newspaper—that is, one giving notice of the doings of the fashionable 
world—sipping her coffee, flirting with son^e delicate bits of buttered 
r<tll, casting frequent glances at the mirror opposite to her, in whose 
polished surface was roficcted th.at pretty face, which in her pardon¬ 
able vanity she believed had nf)t its equal. All unconscious was she 
of that turbulent scene then being cniicted in the City; of the fact 
that her husband w'as at that moment finding his way to her in*' 
cab, into which bo had jumped to hide himself in abject fear and 
dismay. Caroline had sleitt soundly and late after her night’s 
gaiety, and awoke in the morning to find Iier husband had gone out. 

The French clock behind her struck eleven, and she finished her 
breakfast quickly, and began thinking over her plans for the day. 
Some excursion into the country had been spoken of for the after¬ 
noon, and now Mark was gone she was at an uncertainty. Mssa,. 
Cray tapped her pretty foot in petulance on the carpet, and felt ex¬ 
ceedingly angry witli the tiresome stranger who had disturbed her 
husband when he was dressing on the previous evening, and koj^t 
him from going out with her to dinner. 

How long^lid that gentleman remain hero last night, Jervis?” 
size suddenly asked of the servant who was removing the breakfast 
things. “Mr.-what was the name? Brackenbury, 1 think.” 

** He stopped a good while, ma’am. I think it was between nine 
and ten when he left.” 

“What a shame! Keeping Mr. Cray all that time. I wonder 
he stayed with him!” she w'ent on to nerself. “/wouldn't. I 
would make people come to me in business hours, if 1 were 
Mark." 
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Sho Bat on, after the departure of the brcakfiist things, loaning 
back in an easy-chair and turning carelessly the leaves of a new 
novel, those that would ojten, for she did not exert herself to cut 
them. A very listless mood was she in that morning, tired and out 
of florts. By and by her maid came in to ask about some alteration 
that was to be made in a dress, and Caroline told her to bring the 
dress to her. 

That a little aroused her. It was a charming evening dross of 
flowered sUk, and she stood over the table where the maid laid it, 
consulting with her about some change in the colour of the trim¬ 
mings. Becoming absorbed in this, sho scarcely noticed that some 
one had come into the hall and opened the door of the room. Some 
expression in the maid’s countenance as she looked up caught her 
attention, and she turned quickly. 

Mark was there, glancing into the room. Mark with a white 
aspect and a scared look on his face. Before Caroline had time to 
(]uestion, in fact almost before she looked, he was gone and had 
closed the door again. So quiet had been the movement, so tran¬ 
sient the vision, t hat Caroline spoke in her surprise. 

“ Was not that your master ?" 

“Yes, ma’am. Something was the matter, 1 think. Ho looked 
ill.” 

“I will go and see. Mind, Long, I will decide upon pink. It 
is the prettiest colour.” 

“Very well, ma’am. As you please, of course. I only think 
pink won’t go so well with the dress as violet.” 

“ I tell you, Long, that violet not light up. You know it 
won’t, without iny having to reitemte it over to you. No colour 
lights up so badly as violet. Pink ; and let the ruchings be fiilL” 

Speaking the last words in peremj)tory tones, she went in search 
of Mark. He was standing in the dining-room, looking moro like 
a man lost than a man in his senses. 

“ Mark, what’s the matter ? ” 

-..-He turned to his wife,—lie had been undecided whether to tell 
her or not. It was a question he debated with himself on his way 
down : that is, it had been floating through his mind in a sort of 
under-current. To concentrate his thoughts deliberately upon one 
point sufliciently to delwito it was that lay beyond the power of 
Mark Cr^iy. , 

Mark’s true disposition was showing itself now. Vacillating and 
unstable by nature, utterly dotieient in that moral courage which 
meets an evil when it comes, and looks it steadily in the face to 
see how it may be best dealt with, the blow of the morning had 
taken away what little ^sense Mari: possessed. He was as a 
frightened child ; a ship without a rudder ; he was utterly unable 
to distinguish what his proper course ought to be: he did not 
know where to go or what to do; his chief thought was, to get 
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away from the torrent that had broken loose. He must hide him* 
self from the storm, but he could not face it. 

When he jumped into the cab, and the driver had said, ** Where 
to, sir ? ” he gave his home in Grosvenor Place in answer, simply 
because he could not think of another direction to give in that 
bewildering moment: so the cab drove on. But Mark did not 
want to go to Grosvenor Place. He had nothing to get from 
there: he had no business there, and a feeling came over him that 
he would rather not meet his, wife just then. He wanted to hide 
himself and his bewildered mind and his scared face in some 
remote shelter, far from the haunts of men, where that remorseless 
crowd, just escaped from, would not |xjunce upon him. Mark 
liad not given himself time to ascertain that their disposition was 
jKicific : lie was w'ondering rather whether they had yet pulled the 
oliicos down. Neither Mark Cray nor Caroline was fitted to 
encounter the storms of lijfe. So long as the sailing was smooth it 
W'HS well; but when the waves arose, rough and turbulent, the one 
proved physically, the other morally, unable to breast them. 

Mark stopped the cab :is it was turning into Grosvenor Place ; 
some vague fooling prompting him that it might bo safer to sU^al 
(|uiotly into bis liome lhan U) dash up to it in a c»ib. I’hc tidings 
had j)erliaps travelled far and wide, and^lioople might bo alr€*ady 
there, tis well as at the oflicos. Mark was half determined make 
the best of, his way at once to the scepo of the Great Wheal Bang 
itself, the iiiiric ; and sec with his o.wn eyes whether tilings were 
so liad that they could not bo mended. At least ho should be away 
from his furious enemies in London. One more under the ig- 
fiuonce of reason than Mark Cray might have thouglit it well to 
ascertain whether those enemies were so furious, before running 
away from tliem. When *a man of no moral courage loses his 
]>rcsonce of mind, he merits pity }>erhaps rather than condemn* 
atioii. 

“ Mark, what’s the matter ? " 

With her actual presence before him, with the pointed qucsti pi ^ 
on her lips, Mark Cray’s indecision went out completely. He 
could no more have told Jier the truth at that moment, tWt the 
golden prospects so implicitly believed in had turned to ruin, and 
the offices were being besieged by noisy shareholders, than he 
could h^ve tolj^ it to the Ixisicgers themselves. 

“The matter ? ” repeated Mark, at a loss for any other answer. 

“You look as if something were the matter, Mark. And what 
have you come back for ? ” 

“Oh, I left some papers at home,” answered Mark, speaking as 
carelessly as he could. “There’s nothing the matter with me. 
The fellow drove fast, that’s all. I gave him an extra sixpence.” 

Perhaps Caroline did not deem this communication particularly 
relevant to the subject. “What made you go away so early. 
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Mark ? ” slio asked, “ You never settled anything about Hendon 
to-day.” 

“ Well, I don’t think 1 can go,” said Mark. “ I—I’ll see later. 

Hark! ” 

Mark’s “hark” was spoken in echo to a loud knock at the door, 
A knock an<l a ring enough to bring the house down. He looked 
round at the walls for a moment as if lie wanted to make a dash 
through them; he stepped towards the window, hesitated, and drew' 
away again; ttnally ho opened the door to cscane, but too late, for 
voices wore already in the hall. Carolin<j looked at h'^r husband in 
wondering dismay. 

“ Mark, what has come to voii ? ” 

“ Hush ! ” whispered Mark, the pcrspirati«m wrclling up to his 
forehead, as he bent liis head to catch the sound from those voices. 
“ Hark ! hush ! ” 

“ Is Mr. Cray at homo ?” ' 

“ No, sir. He went to the City early this moniing.” 

Ht»w' Mark Cray blessed bis servant for the uiiconsoious mistake, 
he alone could toll. The man had not seen his master come in, and 
luwl no idea he was in the bouse. 

(lone to the City, is ho ! Are you sure ? ” 

“ Quito sure, sir.” 

A pause. Mai-k’s heart was beating. 

“ What time will he be homo T’ 

“ I don’t know', sir.” 

Another pause. “ 1 suppose Mr. Rirkors not here?” 

_“ Mr. Barker ? O dear no, sir.” 

And that was followed b^^ the chising of the liall-door. IVTark 
Cray gave a gasp of relief, and w'cnt U])-stairs to his tjwn room. 

lie did not stay there above a minute. Caroline—she remem¬ 
bered it afterwards—heard a drawer or two opened and shut. She 
had been follow'ing him, but w'as momentarily detiuiied by a question 
from licr maid, ivlio w'as coining out of the breakfast-nKim with the 
_dEfess upon her arm. Caroline stopped w'hilst she answ'ercd it, and 
*“in going up the stairs she met Mark coming down. 

“ Who W'as that at the door, Mark? J)id you think it w'as any 
one in particular ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know wdio it was.” 


“ You seemed alarmed. Or annoyed. ’ 

“ Well,” riiturnod Mark, speaking rather fast, “ and it is annoy¬ 
ing to have business fellows eoming after mo to my house. Why 
c;in’t they go to the offices ? ” 

“ To bo sure,” said Caivlino, reassured. “ I wouldn’t see a soul 


here, if 1 W'ore you.” 

Ho had been W'alking on towards the hall-door as he spoke. But 
ere he had well reached it, he turned and tlrew his wdfe into one of 


the rooms. . 
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“ Look here, Caroline : I’m not sure but 1 shall have go down 
to the mines to-night. If so, it is just possible T may not bo able to 
come here first. So you won’t be alarmed if you don’t see me 
home.” 

“ What a hurry you must bo in ! ” exclaimed Ca3*olinc. “ Not 
come home first! ” 

‘‘ But if I do go, mind, it will be on a little private matter that I 
don’t want kiiow'n,” ho continued, taking no notice of the remark. 

“ So, if any one should ask wkcro T am, just answer that you can’t 
tell, but that 1 shall be back in a day or two. Do you understand, 
C'arine ? ” 

“ Quite wndl. But, Maik, you will come home first, wt)n’t you ? ” 

“ I only tell you this in c/ise I don't come,” ho answered eva- 
.sively. “ I have a good deal to do to-day. (lood-byc, Carine.” 

“ Blit about fleiuhm?” slic intornijited. 

“ IJcndon? Oh, 1 am quite sure I shan’t have time for Hendon, 
to-day. If you don’t like to go ivithout me, we must put it olf for 
a day or two.” 

He stooped to kiss her. Opening the hall-door, lie stood on tbe 
.steps, looking right and left; caridessly, as it .soomeil; in reality, 
e.'iutiously. Very timiirons w;is Mark Cray in that hour; ho did 
not like that ])Co])lo should lun’o hunteii him to his voiy homo. 
Tlien ho turned to the A'ietoria Station, perhaps as the nearest 
])oint of refuge. He would make Ins way to Wales, to the mine, as 
.«;[»eedily as he could, consistent with .precaution. 

Mark liad been gone t-ho best jiart of an hour, and it wa.s hard 
u[)on mid-day. His wife w^as just deliberating whether to go sho|^ 
ping in the afternoon or make calls, or pay a visit to the empty 
])ark, or take a drive out of tmvii; Avhich Avay, in short, would 
be least tedious of killing \.lie precious time that Hod h.ad given 
her, when she was aroused by a formidable .summons at the door, 
and a noise as of many stepp and voices besieging the hall. 

Wliat next took place Caroline never clearly remembered. Con¬ 
fused recollections remained to her afterwards of angry demands C'sm 
Mr. Cray, of indignant denials t.o the servant’s assertion that his 
master was in the City ; tJie hubbub was great, flic vuicos were 
threatening. Caroline’s first surprise w'as superseded by indignation ; 
and that in its turn gave place to alarm. 

When .the 0^'eat Wheal Bang’s sharcliolders had flocked to the 
Oroat Wlie-'il Bang’s offices that morning they were on the balance, 
as may be wnd, between w\ar and peace ; somewdiat nnctsrlain in 
their ow'ti minds whether to treat Mark Oiayand Mr. Barker as un¬ 
fortunate fellow-sufferers Avith themseh'e.s, (*r to exi)cn«l ujxjn tliejri 
their wrongs and Avrath. That mistake of the (treat Whe.al Bang’s 
secretary--as alluded to in the last chapter—turned the scale. In 
his dismay and confusion he inadvertently referred to the former 
irruption of Avater, and tlte unlucky disclosure maddened the throng. 
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They forthwith looked upon themselves as dreadfully injured people; 
in fact they jumped to the conclusion .that the Great Wheal !^ng 
itself was little better than a swindle ; so apt are we all to rush into 
extremes. Barker did what he could to stem the torrent; but the 
crowd vociferously demanded to see Mark Cray. It was he they had 
known mostly in the affair, for Barker was usually at the mine. And 
not finding Mark answer to their demands, some of them toxo off 
on the spur of the moment in hansom cabs to his residence. 

Caroline stood the very image of dismay. She did not show her¬ 
self ; she was too much alanned; she peeped from the half-closed 
dining-room door and listened, just as Mark had done a short time 
before. Confused words of “ water” and “mine” and “swindle” 
and “ruin” saluted her ears; and the demands for Mr. Cray 
bec^vino more threateningly im{>erative. Some movement of the 
door occurred; she staggered against it; and it was observed from 
the hall. 

Perhaps it was only natural to the belligoronts to conclude that 
Mark Cray was there. They pressed forward to the rf)om ; but 
u]wm seeing that the lady was its only o<Jcuj>.ant, the young and 
lovely laiiy in her gala morning dross and tlie roses chasetl from 
her clieoks by fear, they drew back and clustered outside it. 

“ Wh.'it is it you want ?” gasped Carolirio fmin her trembling 
lips. 

‘One of the foremost answered her. He was a gentlonmn, and he 
raised his liat, and made histc>ne as courteous as his sense of injury 
pei*mittod. They wore very soiTy to disturb her, but they must see 
v.Ir. Cray. They had come to see him and they would see Inm. 

“I assure you that he is not hero,” said Caroline, her earnest 
voice carrying truth with it. “ He hasj been gone some time.” 

“ He was at the offices this morning, madam, and disappeared. 
We were told he had no doubt come home.” 

“ It is true,” she answered. “ He wont to the offices very early, 
and came home iignin about eleven o’clock for something he had 
•-^.Tgotten, iKipora 1 think he said. He did not stay two minutes ; he 
got them and went back again. What is it that is the matter?” 

“Back to the offices ?” they asked, d-isregarding the question. 

* ‘ Yes, back to the offices. He said he must make haste, for 
he had a great deal to do to-day. I mi sure you will find him 
tliei’c. ” 

Bhe had no suspicion that she was asserting what was not true. 
Whether they believed it or not—though most of them did believe 
it—they had no resource but to act upon it. Filing out again, they 
jumped into the cabs, and rattled back to the City. 

Leaving Mrs. Cmy in a grievous s'ate of perplexity and distress: 
for thi^ had spoken of “ruin” as connect^ with the mine. Bhe 
was one of those who cannot bear suspense : she had no patience; 
no endurahee, not even for an hour. In a tumult of hurry and 
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emotion, she had her carriage brought round, called for Sara 
Davcnal, to whom, however, she did not tell what had taken place, 
and drove on to the City almost as fast as those cabs had driven, to 
ask an explanation of Mark. 

The cal^ had arrived previously^ and their occupants found they 
had been deceived. No Mark Cray was at the offices, nor had been 
there since his first departure from them. They burst bounds, and 
talked of w'arrants and prosecutions and various inconvenient 
things. Other shareholders joined in the general fury, and it 
may perhaps be excused to them that when the carriage of 
Mark Cray suddenly ap})cnrcd in the geiicrsil mc/rV, they tumod 
ii{K>n it. 

That is, they pressed round it with reproaches not at all soft or 
cumplimontaiy. Possibly in the moment’s blind anger they did not 
see that Mark himself was not its occupant. They were, on tlie 
whole, men who knew how to behave themselves, and w'ould have 
desisted, perhaps apologised, when they had had time and calmness 
to SCO that only ladies were there : but that time was not allowed 
them. 

One came, with hi.s tall strong form, his pale, resolute, haughty 
face, and pushed them right and left, as he laid his hand on the 
carriage door. 

“Arc you mnn?** he asked ‘Don’t you see that you are 
terrifying these ladies i Stand back. .1 Ijad thought-’’ 

“Oh, Oswald, stive us! save us!’ came the interrupting ciy, 
!is Caroline Cray caught his hand. “ What is it all ^ what has 
hap]>ened V' • 

Ho got her out of the can-isige and into some adjacent offices, 
whoso friendly doors w^ere opened to them. Sara follow^ed un- 
luolestcd, and Oswald went oack to rescue, if might be, the carnage 
itself. But the gentlemen had been a little recalled to common- 
.sonse by the incident: and the carriage was no longer in danger. 
Smashing Mark Cray’s can*iagc would not make good their own 
losses, or bring forth him who was missing. Oswald retumed ? • 
Mrs. Cray. 

“It is all right again now,” he said. “The carriage is waiting 
for you a little further off. Shall 1 take you to it ? ” 

“ But I want to go into the offices, Oswald,” she feverishly re¬ 
joined. .“ I wj^pt to sec Mark. I must see him.” 

“ Mark is not at the offices. Neither would it be well that you 
should go there just now.” 

“Not at the offices ! where is he then 1 ” 

“ I don’t know where he is. I should like to find hini.” 

He BiK)ke in a cold, proud, bitter tone, and it struck dismay to 
the heart of Mrs. Cray. Indeed Oswald’s frame of mind was one 
of the most intense bitterness. He had been plausibly defrauded 
out of his money: his pride, his sensitive honour, his innate sense 
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of justice, had been wounded to the core. All this disgrace Mark 
Cray had been earning for himself ; Mark, his lialf-brother ! 

“But [ must see Mark," she reiterated in a helpless manner. 
“Don’t you know where I can find him, Oswald ? ’’ 

“ I do not indeed." 

“I want to know what has happened. I heard them speak of 
ruin ; of water in the mine. Can you tell me ?" 

“ News has come up that an iiTuption of water has taken place. 
I find it is not the first: but the other, they say, was not serious." 

“And this is ?" 

“I fear so." 

“ But what right have those men to bo so angry, so excitott against 
Mark ? Ho did not let the water in." 

Oswald made no answer. If Mark had treated those shareholders 
with the duplicity that ho had treated him, they had certainly a 
very good right tt> bo angry and excited'. 

Ml’S. Cray turned towards the door in her restlessness to hike a 
reconnoitring glimpse of the state of affairs outside. Mark might 
have come up ! might bo in the midst of the mob ! Sara, who hswl 
waited for the opportunity, drew near to Oswald Cray and spoke 
in a whisper: 

“Is it ruin?" 

“Irretrievable—as T believe," he answered, his voice uncon¬ 
sciously assuming a strange tend^^^K’SS as he looked at her pale, sad 
face. ‘ ‘ Kuin for Mark Cray,. [)orhapB for many others. ” 

And the woi’ds fell as an ice-bolt on her heart. What would 
‘Uccorne of tlic engagement that she had nnule t«) repay the two 
hundred pounds to Mr. Wheatley from the money owing her by 
Mark ? 


CIIArTER XLIX. 

THE SAME EVENim 

It was the peculiarity of Miss Bettina Davenal to Ixjmoro especially 
deaf when amldcnly ,suri»rised or annoyed. Possibly it is the same 
with other deaf people. Sara Davenal stood before her in her 
drawing-room striving to make her comprehend the state of affairs 
relative to the Great Wheal Bang; and not at first successfully. 
Miss Bcttiiia had nob understood why Mrs. Cray hatl driven round 
in humod agitation that morning and carried off Sara by storm: 
Caroline would not explain, and Sara could not. Sara had returned 
home now,^ willing to afford every explanation; indeed believing it 
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to be her duty to do bo ; but Miss Bcttiim, offended at the previous 
slight, was keeping her heart and cars very much closed. 

“ What do you say ? You went up to the offices ? 1 should like 
to know what took you and Caroline to the offices ? Young ladies 
have no necessity to go bj such places.” 

“She went to try to see Mark, aunt.” 

“Ah!” growled Mias Buttina. “Mark told her, indeed! If 
Mark Cray told her to go down tlic mine she would go. Doesn’t 
he see enough of her at home i ” 

‘ ‘ She went to try to see Mark, Aunt Bettina, ” repeated Sara, 
more slowly. “I—1 run afraid they are ruined.” 

“Serve them right,” returned Miss Bettina, hearing the last 
word correctly, but at^ching no importance to it. 

“ Some disastrous news has been received from Wales. Ciirolinc 
says a Mr. Brackenbury called in (Trosvenor I*lace Last night-” 

“Mr, who?” • 

“Mr, Brackenbury. She did not know then why he called, but 
Mr. Osw'uld Cray has now told her that he brought the tirst news of 
it to Mark. It had come uj) to him by telegram.” 

Miss Bettina lifted her hands helidessly. “ What’s any Mr. 
Brackenbury to me ? —or Oswald Cray either ? 1 want to know 
why Caroline took you to those offices to-»|[ay ? ” 

“1 am trying tell you, aunt,” said poor Sara. “ Mark went 
up to the offices early this morning beffirc Caroline was awake ; lie 
^■aine home again about eleven, saying he had forgotten something, 
but Caroline thought his manner absent and strange. He loft again; 
and soon after the house was invaded by quite a crowd of moo, 
demanding to see him ; gentlemen from the City. They came down 
ill hansom cabs, she said, and would hardly go away again, and 
they said the mine was ruftied. Caroline was alarmed, and went 
up herself to try to see Mark, but she did not like to go alone, and 
came round for mo. Tj is quite true. The—mine—is—ruined.” 

“ What’s ruined ? ” cried IVtiss Bettina. 

“ The mine. The Great Wheal Bang,” , — 

Miss Bettina heard this time. She liad lived in expectation of 
the news ever since the Great Wheal Bang hrst spmng into exist¬ 
ence. Nevertheless it scared her ; and an expression of dismay sat 
on her reiined features as she turned them on Sara with a question¬ 
ing gaze. , 

“ I believe the water has got in. They say it is utter ruin. And 
Mark Cray can’t be found,” 

“ What has Mark Cray found ? ” 

“i/c can’t be found, aunt. He was not at the offices when we 
arrived there, and the shareholders—as I suppose the people were— 
surrounded the carriage : some of them have sunk a great deal of 
money in the mine. There was no real danger, of course; but Mr. 
Oswald, Cray came to our rescue.” * 
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“ Where in Mark Ci*ay ? ” demanded Mias Bettina. 

‘‘ No one seems fco know. His wife does not know; except that 
he said to her ho might have to go down to Wales this evening, 
and she was not to mention it. She is in great uicertainty and 
distress.” 

“ What’s she in ? ” 

* ‘ Uncertainty, distress, ” repeated Sara. * * She is as frightened as 
a child. 1 fear she will not be a good one to bear misfortune. 1 
went home witli her and remained some time ; it was that made me 
so late. When I came away she was growing very angry with 
Mark : she says he ought to have told her of it this morning.” 

“And so he ought,” said Miss Bettina. “Ah ! T never cordially 
a|)j)roved of that match for Caroline, and t.ho doctor knew it. She 
will see what he’s made of now. You sayyoU'Came in contact with 
the shareholders : what did they say ? ” 

Sara hesitated. “ They were saying very disagreeable things, 
Aunt Bettina.” 

“ That’s not telling me wlmt they said.” • 

“ They talked of deceit and—.and swindling. They seem dr©^<l" 
fully bitter against Mark Cray. ” \ 

‘ ‘ Oh," said Miss Bettina. “ Mark Cray’s a fool in more ways th}’*** 
one ; but tliey should bLime themselves, not him. Mark told the’*' 
the mine was one of gold, I djire say ; but it was their fault if th^Y 
believed it. A man might come to mo and say, If you will give 
fi ten-pound note I’ll bring it you back to-morrow doubled, and if ^ 
fell into the tiap 1 ought not to turn my anger on him. Mark CraJ'^ 
k’lieucd in the mine : those schemers are always so sanguine.” 

Sara bent her head until her lips almost touched her aunt’s ear^ 
and lowered her voice : but somehow it was tenibly distinct to Miss^ 
Bettina. 

“Aunt, I fear it is not quite so straightfomard as you think. 
There was an inuption of water in the summer—a slight one, 1 
fancy—and Mark and Mr. Barker concealed it. It is this which 
flakes the shareholders so angry, and they say—they say they caf* 
prosecute him for it.” 

“ Who said this ? ” asked Miss B*ittinr, after a pause. 

“ I can liardly tell who. Wo heard a great deal of talking alto“ 
gether. One gentleman came up to Mr. Oswald Cray as he waa^ 
taking us out to the carriage again, and asked hiir if he was not 
Mark’s brother. Oswald replied that he was Markus half-brother ■ 
and then the gentleman said harsh things, and Oswald could no*^ 
atop him, and could not get us away.” 

Miss Bettina iK>urod forth question upon question. Incensed nf 
she had been against Mark Cray and his wife for the past months, 
much as she had blamed their folly, shtarp as were her prophecies o 
the final results, perhaps this was worse than she had bargained for 

She had looked for ruin, but not for criminal disgrace. 
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**And Mark can’t be found, you say ?" she asked, her tones 
shrill. 

“No.” 

8he sat down to the dinner-table, for the day htid gone on to 
evening, despatching Neal for a fly whilst she ate a little, and then 
went out, taking Sam with her. “Grosvenor Place,” she said to 
Neal. And that obser\'ant domestic knew by the compressed lips, 
the clasped hands, the rigid head, how inwardly flurried was his 
mistress. . 

Tliey found Caroline in a*state of emotion, boi’dering upon 
hysteria. Fear, anger, pcrjdexity and despair each and all ttKik 
posseasion of her. Poor Caroline Cray knew nothing of either 
endurance or reticence; her anger against Mark was great at the 
present moment, and she gave way to it freely. 

“ Where is he ? ” ^viis the first pointed question of Miss Davenal. 

“I don’t know where h6 is. He might have trusted me. It’s 
nut his fault if the W'ater has come into the mine, and he had no 
cause for going away ; but if ho had gone, he might have taken me. 
Parker has been down here in a dreadful passion, and says Mark 
was not a good fellow to steal a march on liim and leave him alone 
all day to light the battle with the shareholders. A hundmd j^eople, 
about, have been hero after Mark, and i^’s a shame that I should 
be loft to hear all their remarks.” 

“ Is Oswald Cray with j^ou 1 ” asked Bcttiiia. 

“Oil, iny goodness, 1 don’t suppose /«;’I1 come licro again,” 
returned poor Caroline, half beside herself. “ i thought him cold 
and (picer in his manner to-day. Barker says he is vexed at losiii^' 
Jiis thousand pounds ; and that Mark got two hundred mure from 
him List night after ho knew the mine had gone. Osw'ald said 
nothing to me, but of coiirsfl ho is incensed at it.” 

Miss Davenal had been listening with her hand to her ear, and 
she hoard pretty well. “Do you know the particular of the 
calamity ? ” she asked. “ Is the mine irretrievably ruined 'i ” 

“I don’t know anything, except that I’m ready to go m>ul,” 
answered, beginning to sob like a petulant child. 

In that firt moment Miiis Davenal was generous enough to spare 
reproaches for all the folly of the past, though she had plenty at 
command. She had not s.at down since she entered; she liad sUjod 
rigid and upright; and when she went out to the fly she ordered it 
to Mr. Oswald Cray's. 

“Tell the man to drive quickly,” said Miss Bettina to Neal. 
“ W’hat do you say,* Sara ? Let you atop with Caroline ? Caroline 
w ants neither you nor me ; 1 can see l^at. There will be trouble 
over this. ” 

Mrs. Cray had not chosen an inapt word when she said Oswald 
must be incensed against Mark. It was precisely Oswald’s present 
state of feeling. He saw that the thousand pounds* had been 
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nothing but a stop-gap in the .ifliur ; had not been drawn from him 
for hia own good, as Mark so largely l^oastod, but ftn’ Mfirk’s own 
necossitiea. Ainl as to tlio two hundred j)ounils of the previous 
night, the money f)f this firm - Oswald did boil over at the thought 
of that. Oh, why could not Mark have been upright and open I 
wliy could ho not have gone to Oswald witli the truth upon his lips, 
and said, Let me liave this two hundred pounds in my dire necessity, 
and 1 will repay you when I can ! Oswald was not the brother to 
refuse him. 

Oswald had had a bsittlo with himself. When hv. returned homo 


after that .scene in the City, feeling tliat his money was irretrievably 
lost, ho sat down and thought. Sliould lie c.ancel the otfer made ti> 
Frank Allister to go out to Spain, and take the appointment him¬ 
self, as .at first intended ? Was he justified in foregoing it, under 
this unexpected loss i The same consideivitions swayed him now {is 
previously ; his own interest verms Frank’s he.alth, perhaps life \ 
hut liow weighty a balance w.as now thrown into his own sc.alc ! 

If ever O.swalil had need of a bettor guul.'ince than his own, ho 
had need of it, now. And he was conscious of if. lie had nuiuy 
failings, .as we all have ; Jiiid his ])ride often stood in his way ; but 
he lijwl one gro.at and good gift—a conscience th.at was ever prompting 
him on the ujiward way. 


“ No, 1 will notliesit.ate,” he said to himself. “ The necessity for 
Allister’s going remains the ,,same, and he shall go. 1 igust get over 
this other loss .as I best c«an, though it may be yojirs first, but 1 won’t 
sot my own interest .against Allistcr’s life.’' 

And so Frank Allister jiiid his sister received no fresh instructioiiB, 


and they proceeded to Mr. Oswfdd Criiy’s that evening, to halkovor 
arrangements, as if Jiad been dociiled they should ; .and they never 
knew the sacrifice th.it had been in.ade for them, or had the least 


suspicion that Mr. Oswald CiJiy Inul yielded up the .appointment. 

When Miss Da venal sind Sara arrived, Mi’s. Derm received them, 
'rii.at errant husb;nid of hers, and vsilueil servant of the firm, was out 
^»raiii. 'riiis w^jis not Mrs. Benn’s cle.aning-d,ay ; but .any little extra 
^uty, though it wjis only receiving a visitor jit immsual horn’s, put 
her out excessively; and it w.is iu>t usu.’il for a levh of ladies to 
attend the house in jiu evening. Siie ajipcaved at the door with the 
ordinary crusty hice and a candle in he” hand. 

“ Is Mr. Oswald Cray Jit homo ?” W’as Neal’s dcumnd. , 

“Yes, ho is,” returned Mi-s. Benn, speaking as if the question 
injured her very mucli indeed. 

Neal stepped b.ack to the fly, and opened the door for the ladies 
to alight. Ml’S. Benn stared at the proceedings with all her eyes. 

“ Well, if this don’t beat overyt^’ing! ” she ejsicidated, ]).artly to 
herself, partly to the air. “ If he wjis going to have a party to¬ 
night, he might have told me, I think. And that there Benn to go 
out, and never light the hall-lamp first! Will he be for ordering tea 
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for ’em, I wonder? when there ain’t nothing but a hot loaf in the 
house, and ——’’ 

“Show me to Mr. Oswald Cray’s private rooms,” cfune the voice 
of Miss Da venal as she entered. 

“Thiaway,” returned sulky Mrs. Bonn; “ there Vs one of them 
there already. 

The “one of them” must have applied to the assumed evening 
l>arty, for in the sitting-r<jom sat Jean Allister. Her bonnet was 
olf, her shawl unpinned; her fair face was serene and contented, as 
though she were in her own holne. Miss Davenal bowed stiflly in 
her surprise, and rebellious jealousy i^osc up in Sam’s heart. 

“Is Mr. Oswald Cray not here?” asked Miss Davenal, halting on 
the threshold. 

Jean Allister came foi’ward with her gf»od and candid face, and 
Mi.ss Davenal’s reserved tone relaxed, “ Mr. Oswald Cray is down¬ 
stairs with my brother and'another gentleman. 'Phoy are settling 
some business together; T don’t think they will bo very long.” 

Miss Davenal did not hear, but Sara )‘ey)oated the words to her. 
They sat down; and Miss Allister, iinding tlie elder lady was d»;af, 
look her seat by Sara.” 

“1 eairie here to-night to settle jvirticulars .about our Spaui.sh 
journey,” exjdainod Jean Allister, as if hi jipology fiu- being found 
there. “ I am going to live in Spain.” 

Sara heal’d as one in a dream. OswjiJd Cray was going to Spain 
for a lengthened residence: he had fcold her so when she was in 
that room a fortnight ago. If Jean Allister was going with him, 
why then, it must bo that they were going to be married immflp 
diately. 

Her face flushed, her brow grew moist. In a sort of desperation, 
in her eager wish to know tlie w<^ist at once, she turned to Jean 
Allister. 

“Are you going witli Mr. Oswald Cray?” 

“ 1 am going with my brotlicr.” 

“ With—your—brother ! And ‘not with Mr. Osw'ald Cray?” . « 

“No, surely not. How' could I go wdth Mr. Oswald Cray? It 
woidd not be proper,” she tamply luided. 

“I—I thought—] meant as his w'ife,” said poor Sara, all confused 
in her heart sickness. “ I beg your pardon. ” 

“As his wife k-Mr. Oswald Cray’s! Nay, but that is an unlikely 
thing to fancy. I am not suitable to Mr. Oswald Cray. Do you 
know him?” 

“Oyes.’.’ 

“Then you might have been sure ho would not cast his thoughts 
to a plain body like mo. Why should he? I am not his equal in 
position. lie has been a brother to Frank, and I reverence him 
beyond any one I know as a good and true friend. That’s all.” 

Why did her heart give a great bound at the words,*when she 
Oa^vald I'ray. 23 
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know SO woll that ho was lost to her ? Oswald Cray cauio leaping 
ui> the stairs, but a mist had gathered before Sara’s eyes, and she 
saw nothing clearly. 

“ Frank is w'aiting for you, Joan. He will not come up again.” 

“ Does ho know alwut everything ? ” • 

“Everything, 1 think. Wo have discussed it all, and ho will tell 
you. But ho is coming again in the moniiiig.” 

Oswald had spoken as lie shook hands with Miss Davenal. /An¬ 
other moment c«id tliey w'oro alone together: the young Scotch Lady 
liad left the room. ^ 

“ Mr. Oswald Cray, you must tell me all you know of this unhappy 
business, from beginning to end,” said Miss Davenal. “1 have 
come to you for information, and 1 beg you to conceal nothing. Is 
Mark Cray in danger?” 

Oswald scarcely know in what souse to take the word. Ho hesi¬ 
tated as ho looked at Miss Davenal. ' 

“ How has it all come about? Let me licar the whole of it; the 
best and the w'orst. His w'ifo professes to know notliing, and it was 
of no use my asking her. The water lias got into the mine.” 

“ ft is .said to bo overHowiiig it; but particulars are not yet as- 
ceitaineil,” replied Oswald, as ho iiroceedetl to speak of what he 
knew. 

It was not much, for he was almost as iinicli in the dark as they 
were. Miss Davenal listened with com]>ressed lijis. 

At the conclusion of the interview, Oswald took Mi.ss Davoial 
out to the tly upon his arm, placed her in it, and turned to Sara. 

. “Thto last time 1 saw you 1 had a journey in my head,” ho Kiid 
in low tones. *‘ .l told you 1 was going to Spain.” 

“ y'es.” 

“I am not going now. I have giVen up the idea. Wo shall 
send out a gentleman instead ; my friend, Frank Allister. Good¬ 
night; good-night. Miss Davenal.” 

Severely upright iu the cai-riage sat Miss Davenal, her countc- 
WAiice a pictui’o of condemnation for the absent Mark. Only 
once did she open her lips to Sara op}>osite to her, and that was as 
the carriage turned i>ut of the glare an I gas of the more jiopulous 
streets to the quiet one wliich containetl their home. 

“What would your brother Edward ^ay to this, were he at 
home ? ” 

What would he say t<» something else ? As the carriage drew up 
to the door, a female figure w’as slowly jiacing before it, as if iu 
waiting. And Sara shrank into the remotest comer of the carriage 
with a shivering dread, for she recognised in her the stranger, 
Catherine Wentworth. 
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CHAPTER L. 

HARD LINES FOR DICK, 

TiiE winter was unusually, tembly severe. In the mind of one it 
filiuost seemed as though he hgdl held some mysterious prevision of 
it; find that was Osw.dd Cray. When delibemting, the previous 
autumn, W'hother he should go to S[>ain himself, the thought had 
i.fien recurred to him—wliat if w'e ha\'e a sharp winter ?—how will 
Allister wefither it ? And now thsvt the winter, more terribly 
sharp than even Oswald had dreamt of, had indeed come, ho was 
thankful to have sacriticed his own self-interest for his friend’s 
good. In that more southern climate Allister would not feel the 
cold of this ; and it almost scemod us if the thought alone brought 
to Oswald his reward. 

“ Isn’t it stunning, Aunt Betl ? ” 

You will probably recognise the w'ords as likely to eiuaiuityo frfuii 
no one’s lips but Mr. Dick Davenal s. AIj'. Dick had anived for 
the liolidays; rjither against the inclination as well as tlie judgment. 
i»f Miss lieltina, but she did not see her W'Jiy in courtesy to ex¬ 
cluding him. Leopold had been in town with her since OeUdier, 
slie !iml Sara nursing him ; so it would Inivc been unkind to kce]> 
Dick at school iilone for the holidays. Miss Dettina said Tjondoir 
was ;i bad place for Dick ; he wt>uld be getting intt> fill sorts of 
mischief : perhaps be run over, perhaps lost; it w'as uneertjun 
what; bub Sara, in her love for the boy, i>roinised Uj keej) him in 
order and out of harm. A rash uiideriaking. 

What of the (Ircfit Wheal Bang ? The Great Wheal Bang had 
gone for ever ! It luid passed out igin)bly, never pixjbably to Ikj 
iieanl of as a mine again, except in certiiin law courts, to whicl:« 
some of its angiy 3hareholder.s persisted in bringing it. Mr. 
Biirker vr.as abroad, and did not return to face the storm ; it 
•appeared there was no law to force him to do so, the matters of the 
^V heal Bang just escaping it; and he carried fui a free-and-efisy 
(‘ori’esponjlcnce jrtrith some of the exasperated shareholders, who 
Udd him in their answers that he deserved hanging. 

And Mark Cray ? 

Mark Cray was nowhere. The defunct company did their best 
to find him, but, try as they would, they could not discover his 
hiding-place. They assumed that he was out of the country, most 
probably with Barker, and perhaps their home search was, from 
that very assumption, less minute than it might have been. A 
danger shunned is always more formidable than one boldly faced ; 
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and if Mark Cray had only confronted those shareholders he would 
no doubt have found their bite loss hurtful than their bark. That 
they were threatening and angiy, was true ; but Mark W’ould have 
done well to meet the worst, and get it over. The luxurious house 
in (irosvenor Place had long ago been abandoned by Mark and his 
wife ; and so teinj/orarily had it been occupied, so fleeting had 
boon the enjoyment of carriages, servants, society, and all the 
other accessories, that altogether that time seemed more like a 
dream than a reality. , 

“ Isn’t it stunning. Aunt Butt ? ” 

Dick w'as sbinding at the dining-room w'indow, his .spirkling eyes 
d<jvouring the ice in the streets, the tcinjitiiig slides in the gutters. 
A young getitloiuan who was coming to the house W'ith a small tray 
of meat u])on his back had just gone down one l)eautifiilly, and 
Dick longed to be behind him. Leo8te])i>ed to the window, and 
themght lie should like it too ; but Leo *vas not in strong healtli, as 
Dick was. 

“ Isn’t it what?" asked Aunt liett, looking up (piickly. “Jlaiii- 
ing?" 

“ Stimning," roared Dick. 

“1 wisli you would learji to speak like a gentleman, Fiichard, 
and not use those expressions. If they do for school, they don’t do 
for home. 

“1 have been oiling my skates this morning,’’ continued Dick. 
“Tliey arc rather short, but they’ll ilo." 

“Oiling what ?" 

“ My skates. Eveiything will bear to-day." 

“ Nothing bears in Loudon," said Miss Bettina. “You must not 
try it, Iliehavd. A great many boys are drow ned eveiy winter iu 
the Serpentine." 

“What mufl’s they must be ! ’’ returned Dick. “Aunt Bett, the 
ponds w'ould bear you, if you'd put on a pair of skates and tiy. 
They’d hear me a hundred times over. ’’ 

“ Would they ?" said Miss Bettijia. She turned t.«i Sara, who 
was busy at the table, and pointed with her linger to Dick. 

“ 1 will not have him to go into this danger. Do you hear, Sara ? 
Fou midertoi>k to keep him out of. harm, if he came to us: so see to 
it. Perhaps the best plan will be to lock uj) his skates. I don’t 
want to have him brought home drowned." 

Dick W'us resentful. He might have broken into open rebellion 
but for fear of being sent back to fliiish his holidays at scdiool. He 
sfit in rather a sullen mood, on the edge of a ciiair, his hands in his 
][>ocket8, and beiiting time restlessly on the cai^iet with his feet. 

“How it’s all altered ! " he exclaimed. 

“ How is w'hat altered?” inquired Sara. Tliey were alone then. 
Miss Bettina had left the room to give Leopold his eleven-o’clock 
dose of m'edicine. 
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“Since Uncle Richard’s time. Why, he bought me those \-.'vy 
skates last winter, when that frost cainc in November. TJiat is, ho 
sent word to school that 1 might have them. And then we had no 
more ice at all! and Uncle Richard kept wishing through the holi¬ 
days there might be some for us ! Jlt'd have let ua skate. ” 

Sara was silent. Things had indeed altered since then. 

“It's an awful shame of Aunt Bett! The ice stunning, and a 
fellow can’t enjoy it! Drownetl! She might got drowned herself 
perhaps, but I shouldn’t. Uii<ile Richard would have let us skate 
in Hallinghain !” adiled resentful]}'. “Ho Avaiitcd us to 

skate." 

“ But I think it w'as a little dilforcnt, Richard dear. I’liosc ponds 
at Hallingham were not deep ; and people do got drowned in the 
JSerpentine. And there’s no one to go ivith you.” 

l)ick tossed hi.s head. “Perliaps you t hink 1 want some one ! 
You had better send a nursemaid. Fine holidays these are ! ” 

A few niinutcs more of sitting still and Dick could stand it no 
longer, lie darted into the passage and snatched his cap. Sura, 
tpjick as he, cauglit him up at the frojit dotir. 

“Dick, it must not be. Y'ou know 1 bavo .answei'cd for yon to 
Aunt Bettina.” 

“All right, Sara. I’m not g(*iug iioartthe Soi*])entii)e, ov any 
other deep water.” 

“ You jjroniise ? ” 

“ Yes ; on my honour. There ! Wliy, J haven’t got my skates. 
I’m going up and down the street slides ; that's all. You can’t 
exj>ect me to sit twirling my thumbs all day in -\iiiit Rett’s parloui», 
as Leo does.” 

►She had m> fear then. If Dick once gave l)is word, or if jiut 
upon his honour, lie could ihit be a loyal knight. T^eft to liiiiKself, 
no ])roinise extracted from him, he would have decaniiied right oil* 
to the Serpentine, or to anything else sutHciently mischievous ami 
dangerous ; but not noiv. 

But Dick “took it out’’—the Avords were his oivn—in street# 
slides. All the most attractive misseaux within a few miles of home 
Mr. Dick exercised his legs«pon. It required a terrible amount of 
resolution to keep his promise not to “gr> near” the forbidden water; 
and liow long Dick stood in envy, his nose fi*»>zc‘n to the park rail¬ 
ings as lu; w^‘U<i^ed the stream of jieoplo pouring towards the irx* 
he never knew. Ho was not in a good humour ; the slides were 
veiy ignoble jiastiinc indeed, (.inly lit for strcct-boys; and he 
thought if there was one gentleman more ill-used than another that 
day in all Her Majesty’s dominions, that one was himself. 

Mr. Dick stopjied out his own time. He knew that ho would bo 
expected home about one o’clock to have something to eat; hut as 
notliing had been expressly said to him, he took rather a savage 
pleasure in lotting tliein expect, enduring his hunger. *Ho wiw’ a 
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man selling hot potatoes ; and ho bought three and ate them, skins 
and all. Dick was not in the least troubled with proud notions ; 
Ijco would have looked oBkauee at the tempting edible, and jmsed 
on tlie other side ; Dick hovered round the man’s ma<’.hine whilst 
he feasted, in the face and eyes of the passers-by. If Miss Davenal 
had only seen him ! 

Altogether, what with the slides, the hot potatoes, and temper, 
Mr. llichard Davenal remained out long after (hirk. VV'hen he 
began to think it might be as well tf> return homo, and to feel as if 
he liad wolves inside him fighting f<i,' their dinner, ho was in sonui 
obscure and remote region of Cholse>a, where the p(»jHil.it;lon was 
more crowded than aristocratic, and the ice was abundant. Haj)- 
pening to cast his eyes upon a clock in a baker’s shop he saw that 
it wanted only twenty-five minutes to six. 

“My !” ejaculated Dick in his dismay. Miss Davonal’s dinner- 
hour had been altered from six to livty whilst the Ixiys were with 
her, and Dick hatl certainly meant to be home to time. Ho had 
not thought it so late as tliis. Dick’s hair stood on end, aiwl the 
wolves fought desperately. 

“ Suppose old liett should say I shan’t have any dinner ! ” 

The shop next <loor to the baker’s was a ham and beef, as they 
am called : and perhaps Dick's dreadful doubt caiised him irresistibly 
to linger for a fond moment at the wimlow and gaze at tlie attr;w> 
tioiis inside. 'Hie shopman, in a white apron, was‘cutt ing thin 
slices from a cold round of heef and placing them in the scale, ’rho 
balance went down, the meat was carefully rolled in white ])ai»er, 
Mid handed to tljc customer, a yiumg woman—or rather lady, for 
slio looked like one—whose face was clo.soly veiled. iShe gave 
him sixpence and some halfpence in return, but the man did not 
seem to like the sixpence ; he held fu clo.se to the gas and then 
showed it to her, and she put her veil aside and bent her face 
nearer whilst she looked at it. 

If ever Dick Davenal believed lie was in a dream he believed so 
**fchcn. For that face was the face of his cousin, Mrs. Cray. 

Dick could not believe his senses. The shopman apparently 
decided that the sixpence was a good one, put it into liis till, and 
the lady had left tlic shop before Dick recovered from bis bewilder¬ 
ment. He had believed Mr. and Mrs. Cray were abroad. From a 
shrewd boy like Dick it had been impossible to guird the f.iefc that 
something was wrong. Besides ho had hoard of the failure of the 
Great Wheal Bang, and that its promoters were abroatl or 
somewhere. 

But that was surely Caroline who had left the shop with a paper 
of meat in her hand ! Dick’s spirit went down to zero. However 
he might condescend to the purchase of hot potatoes, and indulge in 
similar stray escapades, he did not like to see Caroline buying 
cooked mdat and carrying it away with her. Dick knew that some- 
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thinj; or other must be ull wrong, .and he suddenly felt as timid as 

IjOO. 

She crossed the road and went down a by-street, where the 
liglits were scanty and the houses poor. Dick followed her. He 

s. nv how tightly her veil was drawn over hesr face ; and she walked 
^\ith her head down ; it miglit bo from the cold, or it might l>c to 
av<jid obseiwation. 

She turned into a Imiiso on the left whoso door stood open; a 
shabby-looking house, but sufliciently Large. Dick, sc.arcely certain 
Ml his on 11 niiml yet, deJil^’ated whether he should follow her 
;md show liiuiself : and nlieii he .at length went to the door no 
line WHS ui sight. Ho took courage and knocked ; and a woman 
came out of tlic ji.arloiir on the right. 

“ Is Mrs. Cmy here i ’* ask(‘d Dick. 

“Mrs. nho?” 

“ Mrs. Cray. She’s just gone in.” 

“There’s nobody here of tli.at iiaire. Who’s Mrs. Cray ? You 
have mistook the house, young man. ” 

Dick had his wits about him, as the saying runs, and they were 
sutlicicntly alert to prevent bi.s insisting on the |Kont of its being 
Mrs. Cray. I’m sure I saw some lady come in,” sjiid ho. 

“Mrs. Mark came in a minute ago, for^I met her in the passage. 
First door if yon want her.” 

“ (.Jan 1 go u]i ? " a.ske<l T>K;k. 

“That’s as you ple.asc,” i'eturnc<l the wom.an, who was ill- 
irnijiered enough to bo first cmisiii to Mrs. Heim. “The other 
li'dgcrs in tlie house i.s nothing to mo, "who goes up to ’em or wiiio 
iloean’t.” 

Hhe retreated insiilo the parlour .and slammed the door. Dick 
stumbled up-sbairs in the k 1,ark, the words “ tinst floor ” guiding 
him. Some light came in from a window on the landing, and he 
distinctly heard Cai’oline’s voice in the front laiom. Dick-fashion, 
ho burst in without knocking. 

Caroline gave a scream. She was untying lior bonnet, and tim 
pa]»er of meat Lay on the table, it was a j>lain sitting-room c.arpetea 
with drugget, a large sofa,covcred with dark blue stuti’ seeming to 

t. ike up one side of it. A white cloth was sju ead on jiart of the table, 
with stimc tea-cuy>B and saucers, a loaf of bread, and some butter. 

“Caroline, \wns sure it was you ! ” 

The first moment of snrpiiso over, C.arolinc threw herself into a 
chair and burst into tears. Dick sat down opposite to her and 
stared nmnd the room in his bcwilclernient. Poor Dick was not 
possessed of .any superfluous sentiment, and Caroline’s emotion 
only made him feel awkw.ai’d. The sight of a home face was ttw) 
much for Miu Cray. 

“Is Mark here ?” Dick asked presently. 

“No.” 
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Dick glanced round again, but ho could sco no door except the 
one by which he had entered. 

‘ ‘ I’ra sure T hoaixl you talking to somebody, Cartjliiie, It made 
me know which was the rttom,” 

** 1 was talking to myself. The words I s,aid wore, ‘ J hope Mark 
will not be long,’ and I suppose 1 spoke them aloud.” 

A few iinal .sobs, and the emotion passed, Dick was timid, almost 
nervous, and he never remembered to have been so in his life. A 
thought crossed the boy’s mind of ^hat his Icicle Kichard would 
say, could he see this curious state ok'thing.s. 

“Do you live here, Caroline ? ” 

“ Yes. We went away in the co\intry for a little time at first; 
but it was so out of the way of hearing anything, so dull, so 
wretched, that we came back again. Mark thought it >vould ])o 
better to come back j)rctty near to the old noighbourhoo«l ; there 
was less chance of our })cing looked for there than elsewhere.” 

“You don’t have all the house.” 

“ All the house ! ” echoed Caroline. “ We only have this room 
and tiles use of the kitchen, which J hardly ever go down to. Tlwit 
sofa is a bed,” she added, pointing to it. “It is drawn out at 
night.” 

Dick felt more at sea t/ian ever. “ Has Mark got no money ? ” 

Caroline sho«>k her hea<i. “'Fherc’s a little left; not innch. 
We did not .save a tiling from iJrosvenor Place. People camo in 
and took possession whilst Mark was away, and T grew friglitened 
and left it. Afterw'anls, when iny clothes were asked for, they sent 
mf! a boxful of the plainest 1 had, and said those were all. I don't 
know whether it was that they koiit the best, or that the maid- 
sen'ants helped themselves to them. Dick!” she passi(»nately 
added, “ I would rather die than have to bear all this.” 

“Do yon have to go out and buy meat?” questioned Dick, 
unable to got what he had .seen out of his head. 

“ A boy waits on the lodgers, the landlady’s son, and he goes on 
errands sometimes. Mark thought we should be safer in a house 
like this, where there arc ditterent lodgers, and one iloes not inter¬ 
fere with the concern.s of the others ; we should be less likely to 
attract notice. In trntli we wore afraid to venture on a bett(T 
place whore persons might recognise us.” 

“ Afraid of what I” questioned Dick. , 

“I’m sure 1 hardly know,” she answered. “()f his being :u- 
restod, I suppose.” 

“ t say, doc.s Sara know you arc here ? ” 

Caroline shook her head. “I h.ave written her a note twice, 
saying we are safe ; but Mark would not let mo give the add»'(‘ss. 
Aunt Bottina has shaken us off, there’s no doubt of that; she will 
never forgive Mark. ” 

“ Forgive him for what 'i ” 
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“Oh, altogether,” returned Caroline with a gesture of iiriji'a- 
tionco. “There was leaving Hallinghaiii, and Sara’s money, and 
other things.” 

' Where is Mark ? ” continued Dick. 

“ He won’t be long. He str(»lls out a little after dark, but he 
(i<K's not care to venture abroad by dayliglit. And so you are up 
fur the holidays, I suppttse ? ” 

Dick nodded. “Aunt Bett wouldn’t have us at midsuinincr. 
But Leo broke his arm, and luf wasn't strong, and she sent for him ; 
ivud then she said 1 might c Anc up for Cliristmas, and we could 
!>uth go back to scliool togetlier. I say, wasn’t it unkind r>f iiernot 
lo have us in the summor I She said her house was small. Summer 
I’.olidays are jtdlier than winter ones, especially when they don’t let 
you go on the ice.” 

* • • • 

Did a remembrance cross Caroline of some one else who would 

have them in tlio suimlier ?—whoso house was not small 'I Bro- 
h.dily Tiot. Caroline had room and memory only for her own griefs. 
SjiK-e the falling of the blow she liad existed in a state of bewilder¬ 
ment. T’lie change was so great, the order of tilings so comjiletely 
altered, that at times she believed she must bo in ajiroloiiged dream, 

I lid should shoitly wake up to reality. As one who has suddenly 
lu i'u put ashore in a foreign countrj% ivlieye land, customs, people, 
iiid tongue are all sirauge to him, so it was witli Caroline Cray, 
ih'iieve mo,. I am telling you no untrue story. 

“ Ifow you cough ! ” exclaimed Dick, as she was interrupted by 
(. heavy paroxysm, not for the lii’st time. 

“1 caught a bail cold. It was very bad for a day or two, anri 1 
^ly in berl. O Dick ! 1 wonder if I shall ever have a bedroom 
again I ” 

“Couldn’t yf)U have a bedroom as well as this room?” sensibly 
auswere<l I tick. 

“There was only this room to lot when we came here, and wo 
thought it M'ould do. It's tolerably good-looking you see, and we 
lie more tf» ourselves, Eveiy week, too, we are hoping to lea\g 

“ Where to go to ? ” • 

“I don’t Know. Mark says something will be sure to turn up.” 

“ I say, do they know about tliis in Barbadoes i” 

“ Not, from jis. I dare s;iy Aunt Bettiiia has taken care to toll 
«hem. Is she a.s deaf as ever, Dick ? ” 

“ She’s deafer. And she’s getting a regular old woman. What 
.10 you think ? She wouldn’t let me go out skating thi.s morning, 
for fear-” 

A gentleman entered, and Dick’s revelations were cut short. The 
boy looked at him in bewilderment, for he thought he knew him, 
and yet he did not. It wa.*) a full minute before Dick recognised 
him for Mark Cray. * 
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Foniieily Mark Iiad wliiskors and no inoiistjiche ; now he; liad a 
moustache and no whiskers, and his beard was gr«)wiii][;, and Jiis face 
looke<l longer. He had on blue Hjiectadcs too. Altogether, Dick 
was hardly cerUiii yet. 

JMark did not seem glad to see him. Fn manner he rather 
appeared to resent (he accident wliich liad discovered them to Dick, 
tlhin to f(!el |»leasuro at it. Caroline made the tea, and asked Dick 
to ])art<ake of it. 

But Dick declined. And no one, perhaj>s, would have given 
t«reless Dick credit for the motive, for the real “df-denial that 
it was to a hungry hoy. He liad somehow come to a conclusion 
that Mr. and Mrs. Cray had not too much for themselves, ..ud he 
would not lessen it. 


“1 can’t sUiy now,” he said, rising. “ T shall have Aunt Dett at 
me as it is. (lood-night, Mr. Cray ; good-night, Caroline.” 

Mr. Cray follow^cd him tlown stairs, You must be very cautious 
not to say that you found us here,” he siiid. “Can we depend upon 
you / ” 

“Ah if you couldn't I ” returned Dick. “ 1 know ! A fellow^ of 
ours at school has a big brother, and he lias to he in hiding nine 
months at least out of every year. I’ll tell nobody but Sara.” 

Flo vaulted ofT, or |)eihaj)s Mark Cray's injunction miglit hava^ 
extended ilself to Sara especially. When ho reached homo, Miss 
liettina, who had believed nothing less than that he wf<s drowned, 
and had sent Nejil to a circuit of polioc-stations, met him in the 
e«»rridor, followed by Sara and Leo. 

You ungrateful hoy ! Where have you heoii ? ” 

“ Don’t, Aunt Bettina ! No need to seize hold of mo in that way. 
1 have only been sliding. X haven’t been to the water.” 

“You shall go hack to school to-iuotrow,” said Miss Bettina, as 
she turned iiitn the dining-room. 

Dick caught his cousin by the aVm. “You be off after Aunt 
Bctt, Leo; X want to speak to Sara. I say,” he continued in a 
whisper, as Leo obeyed him, “I have seen Caroline and Mark 
Cray!” 

“ Noiiscnso, X>ick ! Why did you stay out so and frighten us?” 

“ I have. 1 should have been in oaiUei* but for that. Frightened ? 
Flow stupid you must all bo! As if I ct'uldn’t take care of myself. 
I saw Carine in a Fxx'f shop, buying some cold meat,,and I watclied 
where she w'oiit to, and Tvi*. been there for half-an-hour, and I s;iw 
Mark. lie has shaved off’ his whiskers, and wotvrs Vilue-” 

“ Hush ! ” breathed Sara, as Dorcas came up-stairs. “ You must 
tell me later.” 
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CKAVTEK IJ. 

WKAUY DAYS. 

'PiiE hittcmess of winter passed away, and when the lovely S]>rmg 
canie round again little trace >vas left of its oflc'cts, save in tlie re- 
iiierubraiice of tlioso in whose homos sicknoKs, or privation, or death, 
liad been busy. 

Th'o of tliose visit;itions had been rife in the house of Caroline 
Cray : siokiicR.s and privation. IVrliaps you noticed Can»lino’s 
reply Dick’s (jucstion as t(» whether Alark had no money. Tliere 
was a little left, she .sai<l, not much. Left from wdiat ? Dick did 
not ask, * 

If ever an unfortunate company liad come to grief more com¬ 
pletely than other unfortunate companies, it w'as surely that noted 
fme, the fireat Wheal Bang. Sympathising friends- -Barker’s and 
Mark’s—w'ore wont to assure those gentlemen that thfsy had “maii- 
:iged wi’otehedly : ” and if we may dare to assume that the rej>r(weh 
was levelled at the fact of their having secured nothing for them¬ 
selves, it was a right one. On tlio day tliat Mark Cray ivent u]» to 
the othces for the last time ho h.-ul only a trilling sum about him: 
Caroline had even less in her own purse ; and that w'a.s all. Harker’s 
precaution had secured the diamond ring and studs, and these ivere 
l onvertod into money, Mark and Barker equally dividing tho..s}^il. 
Biirker, with his .share, took a litth* tour abroad wliiLst the cloud 
bl(}w over ; Mark, as you have seen, went into hiding, and lived 
iijjon his part as long as it held out. 

Yes, it was an unhaj)|)y fact, veiy debasing indeed after aU the 
glory of Orosvi'iior Placts, lowering as yitu may feel it to be to this 
liistory, that Mr. Mark Cray hid himself by day, anrl slipped out t<» 
take the air at dusk in a moustache and blue spectacles. 

Cr;iy could only bo a coward in the hour of trial; he ran away from 
tlie danger instead of facing it. To look a difficulty in the face was 
n(>t in the nature of Mark Cray, lie scarcely understood what he 
was afraid of; he did not know what they could do bj Iiim— 
whethev imprison him, or make him a bankrupt, or what; and Mark 
W(uild rather have jumped into tlie sea than asceilain. lie was like 
a. child Avho nnis from a dark closet, and dare not ascertain whether 
cause for ternu* exists or not. Some (►f us, rny friends, have been 
ten’ibly frightened at shadows. 

When this state of affairs was to end, and what was to get Mark 
out of his difficulty, he did not at present sec. As long as the 
money lasted he was not unduly anxious. He liad great faitli in 
something “turning up;” he had unlimited faith in Barker; and 
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Barker’s letters wore pretty frequent, and in ihc highest degree 
cheering. Barker liappened to nave a cousin of about the? nine¬ 
teenth remove, settled at Honfleur, in Nornmndy, and }3arker had 
steered for the same port, and seemed to be living at ease there. 
Towards the close of winter he wrote woitl to Mark that he hud 
something good in contempLition, connected with Paris, and if it 
came to anything Mark slioiild share in it. 

But when Mark’s money was gone things changed. He grew 
restless and gloomy. He could not starve, he "^>111^ not go to the 
workhouse: he must do something. \Mis3 Bettina Havcnal would 
not help them. She said she could not — perhap.s wirb justice. 
Leopold Da venal had been an expense to her, and was so still. He 
went back to school after the Cliristmas holidays with Dick, but ho 
was not strong yet, and sundry expensive extras were provided for 
him out of her purse. That was not much: but a heavier expense 
had fallen upon her : for she had repaid Mr. Wheatley the two 
hundred pounds borrowed by Sara. Sara had discbised to her aunt 
the fact of borrowing it, and in her pride Miss Bettina had made a 
sacrihee and repaid tlie sum. Slie had none left to bestow on Mark ; 
there was clearly no help to be had from her. 

And Ciiroline ? You can take a look at her as she sat in the 
sun, which was shining in,to the room this bright day in early April. 
Perhaps you remember a remark Dr. Davenal once made — that 
Caroline was m^t one, as ho believed, to bear the adversities «if life. 
Dr. Davenal was quite riglit: 'neither physically nor mentally did 
they agree with poor Caroline. 

I don’t know whether any one falls ill at once under a great 
shock. Caroline had n(»t done so. When it fell upon her she was 
too stunned, too utterly surprised, to be anything but bewildered. It 
may bo (pio.Htioiie<l if a change s<i sudden—from seemingly assured 
prosperity to hiding and disgrace and poverty—has ever fallen ujioii 
any one before. You may feel inclined to question it in this in¬ 
stance ; nevertheless, I repeat that 1 am telling you the simple 
tgrith. The reaetioii had come now, and Caroline Cray gave way 
jxiinfully. 1’hc cough that Dick rouiarke<l upon had left her ; but 
she would lie back in her chair all <lav, aitd it seemed almost iuq>os- 
siblo to get her out of it. 

But if the laaly wa.s at rest the miir’ was only the more active. 
Caroline's hours, in point of fact, were pretty equally .diviiled 
between outward complaint and inward lamentation. Such lamen¬ 
tation is nearly always rebellious, and so was hers. The bloiv Imd 
been so complete ; the change was so very great! All that pomp 
and vanity, all tlie luxuries, the oarelessiioss, tin* pleasure attendaiit 
on that one ]iast sunny wave in lifeV ocean, to have given place to 
this! Perhaiis tJie woist niortilication, looking back, was that the play 
now seemed to have bt'cu so unreal; as if they had had no right to 
indulge in it, were buds to have embarked in it, woise than fools to 
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have believed in it. Mortified, fretful, miserable, Caroline Cray 
.seouiod to live only in repining and repentance. Mark was different, 
flo neither repined nor repented; he Wiis always restless, always 
expecting something to turn up ; and ho w'oiild sbilk uj) and down 
the room, giving utterance to all sorts of wild vi:»ioiis of wdiat ho 
would do were he only clear of tlic world and the tJrcat Wheal 
Bang, 

As he was doing now. Whilst Caroline sat listless and inert 
in her chair, Mark w'as indulging a dream of the future, siuiguino as 
a child, lie had lately ttikeii to consult the newspa])ors, and one 
Iciupting advertisouieiit in 'particular had attracted him. Mark 
(hay was gaining that experience wdiich c<jmes inevitably in a life of 
vicissitude ; he had yet to learn how many of these advertisements 
iire only traps for the unwary, how next to imj^ossihle it is to be the 
one successful ajiplicaiit, if they are genuine.* But over and anon 
Mark’s dream was brought unpleasantly to a break, as the recollec¬ 
tion intruded itself up«»n him that ho w^as not a free man. 

“ You see, Carine, if 1 were only clear of tliat resentful com])any, 

I here are a Imndrcd good tilings to lie picked u[). I’m sure there’.s 
ii dozen at least in the paper oveiy day. 'I’hat’s a splendid thing 
1 know, that one lulvertisenieiit i»f this morning ; any fellow securing 
iJijit-” 


“ Whore’s the use of talking of it ? ’' interrupted Carine. “ It all 
conies to nothing. Y'ou know you arq not clear of tire conqiaiiy.” 

She spoke in fretful, iieevish tones, dust at first, Mark’s san¬ 
guine visions of lising again more gloriously tlian over, like a phauiix 
from its ashes, had sumew'hat infected her, but she was learnpig 
what they were w'ortli: as she hail just aiid, “it all came to 
iioLliing,” Utterly weary was her spirit, Hope deferred niaketh 
iJie heart sick; but hojic dost my ed—and it luul come to that with 
Caroline Cray—muketh it die. 

Physical privation tells terribly on the mind as well as on tlie 
body, and it was telling upon lier. They w'cre almost starving. What 
made it worse for Caroline was, that hers w^as a eoiistitutioii 
ihe best of nourishment. The Uavenals were a healthy race, but 
tliero had been a taint in fier mother’s blood. These physical priva¬ 
tions W'ould alone liave made Caroline fretful: and she could not 
help it. 

“ I sl^all be^lear of it soon,” said Mark. 

“ But how r 


Even sanguine Mark could not detail the precise means by which 
the emancipation Vas to be accomplished. “Oh, somehow,” said 
he, in his careless way. “ The conijiany must wind itself up.” 

“ Why can’t you apply to Oswald!” 

He shook his head very decisively. “ T can’t, face him. And if 
I did, he wouldn’t assist me. He has lost too much, and is sure to 
bear malice.” • 
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Aro WO tt) go on like this for ever? ” 

“ I hope we shan’t go on so for a month. I wish you wouldn't 
talk so, Caroline. ” 

“ How am 1 to talk ? You have been saying the same all along.” 

“ Well, it’s of no use looking on the dark side of things. You are 
always doing it now.” 

Caioliiio was silent for a few moments, wlieii she suddenly lifted 
her hands, and her voice broke into a passionate wail: 

“ Oh, if that money had been only settled on me, as Undo 
Itidmrd wished! This must bo a judgement upon Ub hM* defying his 
hist commands.” 

“Rubbish!” said Mark. 

“Are wc to go out in the street and beg?"she plaintively 
asked. 

“Are you going'co be .a cliild? One must come in for a rub 
or two through life, Caroline. Bixrkcr hak been down upon his l)eam 
ends live or six times, justixs much as we are, hut it has always come 
riglit again.” 

She relapsed into a lit of weeping ; half her hours, in bud and up, 
wore so spent. Mark ha»l ceased either to soothe or reproadi ; he 
had trieii both, but inefl'octu.ally ; and now W’as fain to Jet hm* wecji, 
simply ])e(;ause lie was hel,nloss to prevent it. Mark 0ra3'conld not 
1)0 unkind ; he was not tliat; but ho wjus hardly the right sort of 
liu.sh.and for advei'sity. Shallpw-minded, shallow'hearted, ]>o.ssessed 
of no depth of feeling, there seemed something wanting in him now. 
Ifo didhus best to clieer his wife ; but the result was n«)t satisfactijiy. 

,'l'liese hts of weeping would sometimes go on to hysic'ries; 
Boiuetimes stopped just short of it. As this one stopped. Caroline 
suddenly roused herself and looked round wearily at the nuintel- 
picec, as if there were .a timepiece tlvaro, perhaps in momentarj' 
forgetfulness. Grosvenor Place liad boon rich in them ; elegant' 
bijoux, worth no end of money. 

“ i wish Sara wtmld come ! ” 

^ .“Sanv ?” repeated Mark, halting in his monotonous promenade. 

“ 1 wrote to her to come.” 

8he spoke the words half-defiantly Jiara, in consequciico of the 
discoveiy of Mr. Dick Davenal, had been to see them once ; but she 
was not encouraged to repeat the visit. 'lark especially was against 
it. “ [f we have them coming hero, wo may get dropped upon,” he 
had sjiid to his wife; “it would never do.” But poor Caioline, 
wearied out by the wretched loneliness that seemed to continue 
month after month, With no end in view, ha4 at length written to 
her cousin. 

“ Why did you not tell me, Carolii i 

“You might have forbidden me.” 

“It’s just what 1 should have done. Wo don’t want her here. 
What good will she do ? ” 
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“What good will any thing in the world do? 1 wish 1 was out 
.,f it: ’ 

Mark Cray began to ask himself the question whether the 
expected visit could bo stopped now. lie had an intense dislike to 
meeting Sara Davenal; we all shrink from meeting those whom we 
have injured directly or indirectly. Hut the question was set at 
rest by Sara’s entrance, and Mark, after a short greeting, disappeared. 

All Caroline did for the first quarter-of-an-hour was to sob 
liysterically. Sara, in slighter mourning now, unfastened the white 
crape strings of her straw bonnet, and Siit over her in dismay, her 
sweet fjice fuU of conqKiasioii *for the change she saw. 

“1 want to know how it is all to end,” w'ere the first distinct 
\vt»rda Caroline uttered. “ Aiii 1 to stay here till 1 die ? ” 

A question dillicult for Sara to answer. “ Is Mark doing 
iioLhhig ? ” she usked.^ 

“ He is d(jing nothing. ‘He can’t dt) anything whilst that Wheal 
Bang business hangs over him. If that were settled, there are fifty 
things he might get into. And if it can’t bo settled, we may both 
of us as well die at (»nce as he famished to deatli. For that’s wdint 
it would ciiine to. Those poor creatures that shut themselves u[) 
witli the fumes of charcoal are not so much to blame, after all. ” 

“ Cai-oline! ” ^ ' 

“ Well, 1 mean it,” returned Caroline, sullen tones beginning t<» 
mingle with, her sobs. “ It is all vi;ry well for you to exclaim 
‘C’aroline ! ’ as if 1 were mad ; but. you don’t know what .sorrow is. 
N»> one d<Kia until poverty ooines. ” 

Sara thought that, there woi’o worse sori‘<nvs to bo l)Oine in tju; 
world than poverty. And she "was right, bjwl as poverty, to thostj 
unaccustomed to it, undoubtedly is. “What can 1 do for you?’’ 
she gently askeil. » 

“ Hero we are, buried alive, and no one comes near us ! Sara, 
if you only knew how 1 yearn for a home face I —ht>w 1 lie and vveei) 
for it! ” 

“ Mark—and you also—sfiid I must not conm, lest it might Icaj^J 
tt> discoveiy.” 

“ Neither must you, I suppose. At least, not often. But some¬ 
times 1 think it would bo well if discoveiy happened. There would 
he an end to this uncertainty at any rate. What is Mark to do if 
the thing cjin’t.^et settled ? ” 

She asked the tjuestion in strange earnestness, and Sara wa.s 
stinick with the yearning beauty of the lifted face, of the wasting 
form. The violet eyes were larger than of yore, the cheeks were of 
a delicate crimson, and the hands were long and white and thin. 

“ But can it not get settled ? ” returned Sara. 

“We have nothing to eat, you know. That is, there’s bread, 
and that sort of f<x)d ; but I can’t eat it. Mark will dine on bread 
and clieese, or bread and butter; and he really doc% not seem 
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to mind; but I can’t. 0 Sara ! if I could only liave one good 
dinner! ” 

8ai*a caught up her breath. What comfort could she give ? 
Sometimes, when 1 am sick with hunger I lie and imagine the 
dinners we used to sit down to in Grosvenor Place. I imagine it, 
you know; that they are before me now, and I am eating them. 
Turkey and brciul sauce, or salmon and lobster sauce—it’s almost 
always substential things that I think of, I suppose because of my 
hungei'—^and I quite seem to tiiste them, as if they were before me. 
Sara, it is quite true. ” 

Sara Davenal had heard the doeVor speak of soh;c kinds of 
hunger as a disease, and could only suppose this must be oue. “ 1 
wish—I wish I could help you,” she murmured. 

“You can’t, I know. You have it not in your power, and Aunt 
IJottina won’t help'*; she’s implcacable. I dhl not send for you to 
ask it. Ilut, Sara, there’s Oswald Ora^. If you would ask him, 
perhaps he nught do something for Mark.” 

The words startled her. “Ask Oswald Cray ! ” 

“ I think if he w'ould listen to any one, it is you. 1 don’t forgot 
h(jw fond ho used to be of you in the day.s gone by. Indeed, I 
used to til ink—but 1 was wrong, 1 suppose, so let it pass. Oh, 
Sara, you’ll ask him for my sake ! Don’t abandon us ([uito. 1 
think he might help Mark out of this difficulty. Perhaps he might 
see the company, and get, them to bo friendly with Mark ; or 
perhaps ho would pay a few of Mark’s pressing debts. It might 
not take much money. ” 

But wdiy cannot Mark ask him?” 

“lie won’t. Mark would rather it came to tlie charcoal—^not 
that anything of that sort would ever be in his line—than ap]>ly to 
Oswald. There was some trouble between them about the money 
Oswald put into the mine, and Mark has kept away from him ever 
sinee. That is just why 1 have sent for you. Mark will not, apply 
to Oswald : no, not if it were to save him from prison ; and 1 don't 
^eel well enough to go, and my bonnet’s shabby. Oh, Sara, when 
a recollection comes over me-*'and it is always coming—of the 
channiiig things 1 had, and how foolwbly they were abandoned, I 
feel as if I should go mad. Any way, unless a change takes place, 
1 shall not want clothes or anything • Isc very long. Sara, surely 
you will do for us so trifling a thing as this ! ” 

To pursue the interview would be waste of time. When Sai-a 
Davenal quitted her cousin it was with a jiromisc to see Oswald 
Cray. Very much indeed did she shrink from ‘it; as much as she 
had shrunk from those interviews with Mr. Alfred King : but she 
saw no other way of helping them; and in truth she did not 
anticipate that much would come of this. 

Money seemed to be wanted everywhere. Miss Bettina com¬ 
plained sadly of being short of it; the money repaid to Mr, 
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Whcftt.ley had cripjilcd her for llio nionient: and Capiain Davenai’s 
letters to Sai-a dwelt on Ins einharrassiucnts. They t()ld lur 
privately how “liard up ” ho was, and in his randf)m Y'ay said I\c 
slu'uld have to run away to Australia and dig for gold, unless stnuo 
(Iri'j)pcd shortly from the clouds. Captain Davciiars wife, as it 
turned out, was only an heiress in pro.si>ective ; but he a]>peared 
i>xcessively fond of licr, auxi<ms to su])ply her with every luxury : 
ainl M C all know' that a marrii-d caj>tain’s pay, 'without other means, 
<l(tos not furnish luxuries in India. 

11 is v'i/fl <)\or and over,again Sara asked herself lunv it was 
[Kissiblo Kdward eouhl have niarricd her, liow he could speak (if 
her in the fond manner that he did, if tlicre reall}-^ existed that 
impediment. All tlie trouble and eare seemed to fall upon herself 
individually—U])oii her own hidden heart. J:?o Iviig as tlicre existed 
a grain of doubt, she eould not sp(‘ak of tliis ti' Kdward ; and, 
besides, tlu! letter might fall into the hands of his young w'ife. 

Personally, Sara had not, been annoyed by Catherine \\'^enl worth. 

(krasiorially through the winter and spring she had seen tliis young 
woman hovering outside waiting for IS’eal ; twice she had come 
bdklly to the house, knocked, and asked for him. Miss Pettina’s 
keen eyes h.ad soon her once. “ Js it one of your nieces, Neal 'f’* 
she graciously asked; “j»ray, invite her •in."’ “(^h, no, ma'am, 

slu! is no relative of mine,” returned Neal, with ]K*inted emphasis. 
Saia’s breatli had (piiekeiied, hut it eaided there. IShe was sur* 
prised at this imuiuiiitj'' from personal annoyance, and wondered 
how long it would bo hers. 

It 'was ratlie.r a remarkable eoiiicideneo that Osw'ald Cray shoufll 
he at tlie door wlien Sara returned from lier visit to (!aroline. 
About once in throe months he made a polite call on Miss Davenal. 
t''av!i met him turning away*: Miss DaveiiaJ w'as out, and ho had 
left, liis card. He would have ]jassed her after shaking hands—liis 
visit was n(»b to her—but 8ai‘a detained him, her cheeks in aglow 


at having to do it. 

“Tt is v'oiy strange,” she exclaimed. “1 was only now ihinkiii}:^ 
how I could be.st get to see you. Do you mind coming in with me 
for live minutes ? ” • 

He returned with her, perhaps all too willingly, A groat many 
of us are tempted to atmy from the strict line of duty marked out 
ill our own minds, Sai’a led the way to the drawing-room, and 
told him where she had been, and what Caroline said. The 
declining .sun—for the afternoon was drawing towards its close^— 
fell on Oswald as he sat listening to her. It was the same noble 
face that she had so loved to k>ok ui)on - calm, still, f)oc(f; but, 
s('mchow all its youtli seemed to have jNissed away. The eyes had 
a look in them of habitual sadness; a few silver threads mingled 
with the dark chestnut hair. She simply repeated M^s. Cray’s 
words, almost as a child repeats a lesson : throwing no persuasive 
OswAld Cray. 24 
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tone, no j)leading of her own into it, for slio felt that she had m) 
right to do so. 

“Did Mark Cray wish you to a.sk me this ? ” he inquired, as she 
ceased the tale. 

“Not Mark ; only Caroline. By what she said, I fancy Mark 
Cray feels—feels asliained to ask you anything." 

“i\nd well he may,” answered Oswald, the old look of pride 
unpleasantly crossing his face. “ I ct)uld have borne almost any¬ 
thing better from Mark than deliberate deceit. I cannot, no T 
cai mot f< >rgi ve it. ” • 

Neither spoke for a few moments. ‘ Sara had untied her bonnet- 
strings, and sat witli her face a little bent, the eyes raise 1 to him 
in their simj^e trust. Ho had one glove off; it w'as a black one ; 
and ho was gently swaying it as liis elbow rested on the arm of the 
chair. ‘ 

“ 1 cannot quite understand what it is that Mrs. Cray w^ould ask 
mo. She cannot seriously expect that 1 should pay Mark’s debts. 
His ])orsonal debts alone would l-akc, 1 imagine, a far deeper purse 
than mine. 1 am tmly making my way upwards, and Rlark has 
taken care to throw me back to an extent I shall not rcadilj’'recover. 
Pay Marcus Cray’s debts ! It. i.s not within my ptnvcr, any more 
than it would be within my will.” 

Haj’a was silent, save ^or a glance. Tt said liow foolish .she her¬ 
self had thought the demand. 

“ T very much fear that Mai'k Civay is one of those men who want 
others to ‘ pay their debts ’ throughout life,” he resumed. “ There 
arc such men. Were lie free tomorrow he would be embarrassed 
again in a year. To assist .such men is no eJiarity.” 

“ Do you think anything can be done to clear him of the com¬ 
pany?” 

“ Not wdiilst he kcop.s aloof. Mark hinnself must know'it to be 
impossible, or <mght know' it. The only chance f»>r these atfairs 
to be w'ound up is for him and Ikirker to come forward.” 

/ “ Yes, I thought so,” she answered. “ But—Caroline tells me— 

they are nearly starving ! ” 

“ More shame to Mark ! ” exclaimed Oswald. “ 1 cannot 
to you how this affair has pained me. Mark is myfatlu^r’s son, and 
liis ilisgrace seems to be reflected upf i me. His hiding himself is 
the woi'gt. part of it all. Whilst ho doe.s so ho is,only prolonging 
the trouble. Believe me, it would not be a kindness to help Mark. 
Let him come forward as a man and a gentleman ought to do ; that 
w'tmld be the best help to him.” 

Hara felt that, he Avas right ; but. she felt also that Mark would 
wof come ff»rwartl ; and what Avas o be the ending? 

“ TUo,y ai-e living in «»ne i*<.»om ; it is at-” 

“ Don’t tell it me ! ” impulsively interrupted Oswald, something 
like angei^ in his tone. “I would in^t for the Avorld be made 
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.'(•ghisiiiit of Marcus Cray’s liiding-place. People have come to mo 
for it times out of number; and 1 am thankful to assure their in 
.ill truth that 1 do not know it ” 

I-fo r<)se, as if wishing to put an cud to the subject, and held out 
his hand to Sara. 

“ At least you will forgive mo for presuming to trouble you so 
far,” she inumiured. “ J could not help it: Caroline besought me 
\ cry piteously. ” 

riis dark blue eyes, so earnestly bent on her, gave sulBciont 
.'iiswer, even without the pressure of the hand, the tender tones of 
ihe (juicily spoken words. , 

“ You should not sjn'ak of it in that light. If you only knew how 
great a pleasure you give me whenever you ask mo anything ! 1 

Iiad almost said it is tlu; only one left to me in iny matter-of-fact 
bfe. You and J Ir-ue none too much of ha]>piin'8s; it seems to me 
I hat we both have to sutler Jfi^r the wrong-doing of others.” 


CHAPTER Lll.* 

.SOMKTIIlN(i AT 1^V,ST. 

I 

Yfu: might have painted the group in Mark Cray’s room to-day, if 
■ ‘lily by way of contrast to that of yesterday. The occiijiants wefe 
die siime : Mark, his w ife, and Kara Davenal ; but. the contrast lay 
m expression, in the tone of feeling. Ye.stcrday it had been nothing 
iiut gloom, depression, almost- desjiair; to-day it was all hope and 
liilarity. The cloud had di.sappearc(l from the faces of‘Mark and 
his wife, to give place almost to gaiety. f)n Sara’s there was a 
look of pleasure, mingled with })erploxity, as if she would rejoice 
with them, but as yet scarcely understood what there was tm 
rc j(»iee at. 

Poor Mark Cray ! The Yery slightest st raw was sufficient to send 
his sanguine spirit iut<» the clouds. All this chaiige had been wrought 
by a letter from Barker, which tlie eleven o’clock post had brought. 

liarkcri who»was another of Mark’s stamp, had suddenly dis- 
covored, or thought he had discovered, that an English doctor was 
wanted in IJonflcur, Ho m rote over to Mark, strongly recoinmond- 
iijg him to come over and establish him.self, and to lose no time, lost 
the opening should be snajiped uji. “There’s a goodish many 
English here,” said the letter, “and not the ghost of an English 
doctor. If an Englishman falls ill he must die, unless he chooses 
to call in a French surgeon, and the chances are heVl bleed Iiim to 
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death. If you’ll beliovo me, they hied a young English lady this 
week for measles! 8he seemed ill, and her friends called in a 
Monsieur Somebody, with a name as unpronounceable as that mine 
of ours, and he looked at her, and asked a few questions, said he 
thought she was .sickeiiing for some disorder or other, find therefore 
would bleed her. Well, he did bleed her, and ordered her some 
drink, calhal lisean^ orscunesuch name—1 always shirked my French 
at school—w'hich it's my belief is made of nothing but sugar and 
water. Blooding for measles ! The English say to mo : ‘ What a 
boon it would bo if we had a countryman esl-<kblished here as a 
doctor ! ’ So Mark, old fellow, I thought of you ; aiid my advice 
to you is, try it until st)mething better turns up. I’m oil to Paris 
shortly, but I’ll stop hero and welcome you first, if you decide to 
come. I know you hate your profession, and so do I, ot I might try 
the opening myself^; but if you don't mind biking it up as a tem¬ 
porary thing, 1 think you may manage to find enough pmclice to 
get along with. Living’s cheap over here, and the sceiiery’.s lovely, 
though the town isn’t much, Havre is only twenty minutes’ distance 
by steamer.; it’s over the water—the mtmehey as they call it; and 
Harfleur lies next to it, still nearer to us. We h/ive an English 
church, you can tell Mrs. Cray, if she’s particular upon the point; 
w'e had a Si)lendid sermon last Suntlay, preached by a stranger. 
Albigether, it aecm.s to mo to he worth your thinking about under 
^ireseiit circmnniances^ and wdion the hori/oii Inw cleared a little, 
you can leave the place as readily as you come to it. ” 

And this ivas the golden bait by which Mark had been tempted. 
Perhaps to a man “under his present circumstances," as Mr. Barker 
put it, it did look promising. Estimating things by comparison, 
it looked more than 'well. Tliat ojio ])resont room ho was in, the 
dinnerless days, the blue a])octacles, end all the rest of the little 
disagreeables at which we have slightly hinted were things to be 
flown from with the fleetest wings, if they could be exchanged f<»r 
the position of a flourishing doctor in Honfleur. Mark was on his 
/»xalt.od rt)po3 again, and liis wife scorned to have thrown off her 
sorrow and her ailments. 

The fiiTit consi(lerali(»ii was money. .This <lo.sirablp place could 
not be reached without it. Even sanguine Mark allowed that. 
Just a little, to admit of their gettii*' there, and a pound or so to 
pay for lodgings, and cairy them on until his patients came in. Tie 
and his wife were deep in the difficulties of the mattei' when Sara 
interrupted them. She had come to tell Caroline of her want of 
success with Oswald Cray. 

But Caroline was in no mo'id to listen to anything that stivourcd 
of failure, aud Sara’s news was »>vei vhelmed by the other. Barker’s 
letter was rea<l to her, and Mark enlarged upon it. in his sanguine 
strain. 

** I know something would turn up,’’ said he, “ Barker’s a right 
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(^oo<l follow not to keep it himself. Those continontjil towns ;vro 
charming, if you can put up with the sameness : of course they get 
u little monotonous after a time. Not all though. Wo stopjiod 
three months in Boulogne once, before my father’s death, and were 
sorry to come aw^ay from it. Only think how this will set Carine 
up, after all the hito bother.” 

I fear Hontlcur is a small place to support a medical man,” 
(ibscrved Sara, who could look at the proposal more dispassionately 
(hail the other two. 

“It’s a lovely place,” fired Mark, “Barker says so. It’s re¬ 
nowned ill history. If the places he mentions are not of note, I’d 
like to know what are. History tells us that ! Why, it was from 
Jlarflenr that the children of one of the kings set sail and were over¬ 
taken by a storm and drowned, and the ])oor ojd father never was 
seen to smile again. I’m sure I remember In.ving to learn tlmt in 
my history. Honlleur a snfall place ! Nfd support a doctor ! Yt»u 
must be saying it for the pui*pose, 8ara ! ” 

“Well, Mark, 1 don't think it is larg(*; ]>ut what 1 meant w'as, 
large enough to Kuj>port an Knglisli iloetoi*. Are there enough 
Knglish living there to do that ? " , 

“Of course there are,” returned M/irk, whose s;inguiiie mood ro- 
.sented nothing more than a check. “ Would Ikirker say there was 
an opening if there w'asn’t ? ’’ 

She could'have retorted that Barkei' liatl no more judgment than 
Mark ; but it was utterly useless, and she held her tongue. Besides, 
slui did Iiripe that Mai-k might pick up some prfvctice, and any 
change seemed an improvement upon the jiresent state of things.* 

It seemed that there was only O.swald to apply to in the diffi¬ 
culty, and Sara w'as asked to do it. She declined, t^pon which 
Caroline, defiantly—for she aas angiy w'ith her—said she would go 
li> him herself. « 

She kejit her resolution. . At the dusk of evening, not before, 
Caroline Cray t-ook her way to Parliament Street, her step quick, 
her mood still defiant j not against anybody in particular, bui 
against the w'hole wHirld save herself and Mark. 

But when .she came in view of the house she slackened her pace, 
going on slowrly and ciiutifjusly, as one who wishes t(> reconnoitre the 
ground beforehand. What was she afraid of ? Of meeting any of 
the wrathful shwoholdons of the (treat Wheal Rang ? If so, it was 
suredy a singular coincidence that one of them should at that very 
moment bo at Oswald Cray’s door. 

He was being shown out by a lady in an inverted bonnet. 
Caroline recognised him at once as a Major Pratt, rather an 
extensive shareholder. Some aciiuaintaiiccship had spiling up 
between him and Mark, and the Major had dined twice in 
Orosveiior Place. Mrs. C!ray shrank into the shade, and drew her 
veil tighter over her face. He passed without seeing her, and 
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Mrs. Bonn, After taking a look out up and down the street, closed 
the door after Iiiui. 

SufFeriiig a few inonionts to elapse, Caroline went to the door 
and knocked. Mr.s. Bcnii had just reached her kitehcTi, and it 
went very much against the grain of tliat amiable lady’s temper to 
have to go up again. Throwing open the door, she rtjiifrontcd the 
ai)[)liwmt, opposition in every line tif her face, in eveiy movement 
of her working arms, hared to the elbow. 

“ r want t«) see Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

“You want to sec Mr. Oswald Cray!” repealed Mrs. Bonn, 
the closely-drawn veil completing her ire. Well, thacmodest 1 
When folks come licre they ask if they can. see him—and that’s 
pretty b»dd for young women. What might you want, pray ? ” 

“I want Aim,”«angrily returned Caroline. “Is he at home? 
If So, show mo into lus presence.” • 

Something in the refinement of the voice, in its tone of com¬ 
mand, struck on the ear of Mrs. Bunn. But slie was at warfare 
w'itli the w'urld that evening, and lu‘r prc'jmlices wore in icon 
querable. 

“ I don't know about that. The other night a lady w.alked 
herself herv, as bold as could be, and said she wanted to see 
Mr. Oswald Crivy; and’wli n ^ let her in, it turned out that sh^^ 
had got some smuggled cambric handkerchiefs to sell, and she kept 
worriting f»f him to buy for.at lea.st ten niiimtcs. ‘Mrs. Beim,’ 
says he to me afterwai’ds in his «piiet way, ‘ I don’t want them sort 

of pcoide showed in to me.* But-Oh, so it is you, is it, ,roe 

Bciui i 1 wonder you come home at all! You have been two 
morbd half-hours gone, and nothing hut visitors tramping in and 
out. Perhaps you’ll attend to ’em.” ,, 

Caroline turned iiistinef-ively to the rospecbihle-hs^king man who 
approached the door. “ I wish lo see Mr. Oswald Cray. My 
business is of importance.” 

“Certainly, ma'am. Ls Mr. Oswald Cray alone?” he asked of 
*ms wife.' 


“Yes, he is alone. And f should think he’d like to remain 
alone, if only for a moment’s iieace aiid quiet. ITe can’t get no 
rest at his work, any nif>ro than T can at. mine. ’’ 

She stood before Oswald with her veil thrown back, her fact' 
working with emotion, her hands clas])ed. The talile wa!i between 
them. Bonn had closed the door after slujwirig her in, and 
Oswald, who was busy over some tracings, rose and stared in very 
astonishment. She gave a summary of her business in a iiipid, 
breathless manner, as if fearing there wtudd be no time left to tell 
it in. Mark Inul at length an <»iieiiing of escape from the present 
misery, if he could only he heljied ti.) it. A surgeon was wanted at 
IIonflcur,»and the vacancy Mas offoretl to him. 

Oswald pressed her lo a chair, sjit down, and questit>ne«l her. 
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“Why cloefe not Mark come forward and show himself’” he 
j)resontly asked. 

“Como forw’ard and show himself!” she repeated. “Wlkir,, 
and set put into prison?” 

“ £le must come, sooner or later. He canu(>l remain a ]iro- 
seribed mjiii all his life. What end has lie in view by remaining 
concealed ? What does he promise himself hv it '( ” 

“ [ don’t know.” 

“ But Mark ought to know. Ife must be aware that there’s an 
imperative necessity for his coming forwaid ; that, it is a thing 
there is no escajnng from. What doe.s he wait for I ” 

“ Ho says he wants the storm to blow over first.” 

“ Tlie storm will not Idow over. Were Mark to hide liimself for 


ten years, and then appear, it w'ould only raise itself again. Tlie 
very best thing that he can do is to njiiiear amf face it.” 

“ Then he never will--*at least, not yet. And, Oswald, I don’t 
think you arc a brother if you can wish him to do it. But I diil 
not come here to discuss she added. “ 1 came to ask if you 

would lend me—me, not Mark—the trille necessary to take us 
juiiMisis tl»e water. 1 will }Hiy you Iwick again if J have to save it u]) 
]»y sixpences.” * 


She betrayed more restlessness of manner than O.swald had ever 
oliseiTod. Since her entrance she had I'etsii incessantly taking off 
and putting on her left-hand glove. Ho thought her changed. 
Her face looked worn, her eyes anxious. 

“ It would be doing you no kindness, Mrs. (hay, Bcliev'o me, 
the only plan open to Mark is to come forward and meet the 
company. His staying away makes things wor.se. Major Ih'att 


was hero just before you came in, asking if 1 ct)nld give him news 
of Mark. I am temj>ied t*’ wish often that T had no connection 
with him. Tell him to face this.” ^ 

“I w'ill not toll him,” she answered, her cheeks crimson, her 
violet-hluo eyes shining. ’“If you will not advance me these few 
pounds that 1 plead to you for, there will be nothaig for us but to 
lie down and die. I have not’’—she paused, struggling with Ifer 
emotion—“ I have nob Vad a pro])er meal these three months ; I 
feel often sick from want of food. Sometimes I wish I was with 


Ihielo llichard.” 

Oswald ho'iiiated, whether to ring at once for refreshment or to 
wait until her emotion had spent itself. He compassioiiaied ?.</• 
with his whole heart. 

“What Avould’ton or twenty pounds be to you ! ” sins resumed. 
“ Ten might take us there ; twenty would seem a fortune. 
you give us a'chance of life ? ” 

“ It is not the money T think of ; it is not indeed, Mrs. Cray. But 
Mark ought not to go to Ilonfleur while these clouds arc hanging 
over him. ” ’ 
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“ Let mo have the money,” she pleaded, “let me have it. 1 don’t 
want you to jrive it me to-night, only to promise it to me. Uncle 
Richard would have done as much for y»)U.” 

What vTJia he to do? What would y(m have done, my reader ? 
Upi'ight, lu>no\irable, just though he was, lie did not resist tliose 
tearful eyes, tiiose ]>Jeading hands, and he iiromisod lier tlie money 
that would carry Mark Cray farther and farther away frinu his 
crediLoi*s. 

“ And now Avhat will you bike ? ” he asked, ringing the hell. 

“ Nothing. 1 don’t think 1 am as strong as I was ; and in 
imuiumts of excitement 1 feel unable to touch bit oi d‘’o|). Wine ( 
no, I am not strong, 1 say ; 1 am not used to wine now ; oiJy half a 
glass of it, and I should scarcely walk home. ” 

Ho did not intend that she sliould walk, he told her ; and lie in¬ 
duced her to take la very little wine, but .she could eat nothing. 
Then he give her his arm doivii-stairs. , 

Mrs. Benn met them in the hall. Caroline hastily drew her veil 
over her face, but not before the woman had caught a glimpse of 
her features. Osw'.ild let himself out at tlie d4«)r, and slmt it after 
him, and Mrs. Rcim backt'd agaiu.st the w'all to riscovor her ainaw.- 
inont. 

“ Ml'S. Cray !—his brother’s wife ! they that are in hiding ! And 
the last time she was here-it was in a coach and four, as may be said, 
with feathers in lier bonnet and satins i»ii her back ! NVhat- a world 
this is for cliange- and w'^oVk I Yes .she httve ju.st gone out, that 
tliore lady, Joe lienn, and the master with her. And you not up to 
open tlie door 1 ” 


CHAPTER iHll. 

* 

*■' A.T fl(>Xl‘’LEL’ll. 

Tr was an exquisite Scene ; one of ilie ve’ry prettiest in Nojinandy. 
1’lie old town with its ancient and irregular buildings rising one over 
the other like hanging gardens ; the expanse of water, clear as 
crystal, bright with the early sun, stretching as far aA the cj'o couhl 
reach ; the hills on the riglit, with their clustering trees and their 
winding road, leading to the nestling village of fi?t. Sauveur ; Har- 
lleur opposite with its old castle (or wdiat looked like one) conspicu¬ 
ous, its sloping mounts green and picturesque ; Havre lying next to 
it, with its innumerable buildings and its long harbour;—these 
were what may be c-'illed the prominent features of the canvas ; but 
were you looking steadily at it you might find the details of the 
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tilling-in even more interesting. The wliolo mmle a magnificent 
talilcau, which, once scon, must rest upon the channed minu for 


Tlic Hotel du Clieval Blanc, situate<l at one end of the town, was 
peril fi])s the best spot in all Hon flour for admiring this panorama— 
unless, indeed, you mounted the heights above, ^binding in one of 
tlie end rooms of this hotel on the second-floor, wdiose wdndows coni- 
iiiandod two aspects of view', the towm and the water, W'as a gentle- 
iii.iii whom you have met before. You could not liave mistaken it 
for anything but a Frcncli room, w'ith its bare floor, its dainty eur- 
lains, and its wdiite-covered*chairs. Tlie tables liad marble tops, 
h.ird and ugly, but the j»iaiio opjiosite tt> the tireplace was tolerable 
111 lone. 

It was the best of the tw'o sitting-rooms in (he hotel; better tlian 
the one on the first floor underneath, becanse*theso windows were 
low and elieerful, and th*so w'ore high and gloomy. This room 
and a chamber into whicb it <»])ened hiokod rights over to Harlleur. 
For the matter of that, the room ojienedinto two ehambers, but the 
ouo was closed up just now, aiul we have nothing to di» W’ith it. 
lake most French rooms, it seemed made uj» «»f doors and windows. 

'fhe geiitlenian st.aiiding at the window' was Mark Cra^'. llesidcnt 
at llonrteur more than a iiionth now', this was the flrsf tinie he hail 


laieii called in to a jiatieiit. A traveller'hnd bec'ii taken ill at the 
('heval Blaije in the middle of tlie niglit, had asked if there was an 
English dt/etor in the jilace, and Mark w'as snniiiumed. 

It was rather a serious case, and Mark had not yet left him. Tlie 


iloor betw'een the rooms was o]ien, but Mark kept as still a^ a 
mouse ; for the jiatieiit, he hoped, was dropping into a dose. Mark 
had occupation enough, looking out on the busy scene. It was high 
tule, and the harbour, close^to w hich the hotel was built, was alive 
with Imstle. Fishing-boats W'ere making ready to g<» out; others 
Were coming in with their niglit’s haul. The short pier'underneath 
had (piito a crowd on it fbr that early hour ; w'omen with shrill 
tongues, men with gnift’ voices, who W'ere w'aiting to tow in a 
merehaiit vessel <lrawing near ; iiiiiny idlers <mly looking on,—tffe 
liabel came right up to Maj’k, and had he been rather more familiar 
W'ith the Nonnan tongue he might have known what ;ill the 


gabbling was about. A quiet wedding-party, three men and three 
w'omen, were taking a walk on the pier, two and tw’o, after the per¬ 
formance of the eaiij’ ceremony ; or piirhajis it had been jierffirmed 
the previous day, and this w’as the continuation of the holiday,- - 
one never know's ;*tho women's gala cap.s—such caps as we may see 


in pictures—flapped their extiaordiiiaiy wings : a sober, middle- 
aged, well-conducted wedding-party of humble life. They probably 
came, Mark thought, from some few miles inland, where the water 
and the boats were not everyday objects, as at Hontteur, fur their 
interest in these seemed intense. Every minute there was some- 
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tliiiij? HOW, US is sure to bo tho cuso with u full title tit early 
iiiorniii*'. Now, an cuttinglomont of boats Jib the entrance of tin* 
harbour; now, tho snapping of a cord and a deafening noise in 
consequence ; and now a flat barge, heavily laden, went ivundiin^ 
oflTtf) tlie {Seine, to toil up between its green banks as far as Rouen. 

{Suddenly a sound of throbbing and sphishing, and Mark, who 
was watching the toiling barge and wondering wdiat she was ladtui 
with, turned his gaze to the left. The steamer plying from Htlvrt* 
was coining in—luid tihnost rotiched the port. She htul made a tine 
passages that morning : not twenty-five minutes yi t since she had 
steamed out of Havre. The arrival and departure of Mmse steam¬ 
ers, twice each way in summer, is the great event in Honfleur 
life. 

Ill she came to |jhe harbour, swiftly and steadily, rouinled the 
point under the hotel windows, and moored in her phice opposite 
tlie hotel entrance. Mark Cray changed hi.s window now'. 

(Quitting that at which he had been .stiiiuling, he quietly opiun'*! 
the one w'hich f.acod the town and innm’ harlioiir, ,‘ind leaned out to 
wal-ch tho disemlwirking of the steamer’s live freight. 

“ I woiu^,cr how' many of them will be coming into tho hotel to 
breakfast,” he murmured. “J wdsh-” 

What he was about to .wish was never known. A voice from tho 
inner room interrupted him. .And it was not by any moans a feeble 
voice, but rather a loud one. 


“ Mr, Cray ! ” 

Mark hastened in. To his surprise he saw his patient, whom he 
had left in ho[)o of slee]>, out of bed and dressing himself. Mark, 


as medical attendant, made a strong remonstrance. 
“ 1 feel a groat deal better,” was the ausw'or. ‘ 


1 can't lie there 


any longer. Is not that the In^at com*' in 1 ” 
*“!^e8,”mdMark. “Rut-” 


“ Well, 1 told you I mu.st go back by her to Havre, if I possibly 
could. Necessity has no choice.” 

t. Mark could only lo<.>k his anuizcmcut. TIic boat ivould go out 
again almost directly, and the patient .st<>od little cliance of having 
time for breakfast. “ You cannot jo by this boat,” ho s<ii<l. “ I’hero 
W’ill he another later in tho day.” 

“ I can’t wait for that. J mu.st be away from Havre by an early 
train.” , 


“But 1—I don’t kji(.)w that I can pronounce you out of danger,” 
remonstrated Mark, hardly able yet to realise the fact tliat a gentlo- 
iiian, thought to be dying in the night, was dressing to go off by a 
steamer in the moniing. 

“I know these attacks of mine are bad—dangerous, I suppose, 
wliilst they Last; but once over, I am well, except for wcialcness. 
And the long and the short of it is, 1 must go to fliivre by the return 
boat.” 
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Mark Cray saw that further objcch'oii would bo useless. 1’he 
ihainbcr-niau (.1 cuiintjt help it if you object to the term ; the h<»tol 
had no women seiwants) came in with warm water, and the tra¬ 
veller ordered a cup of coffee to bo ready by the time ho got down. 
Mark went back to the sitting-room. He would stay and seo him 
on board. 

Tlio steainor’s first boll had rung when the traveller came foilh. 
Mark caught up his hat and glovos. “1 hardly know what 1 am 
indebted to you,” said the stranger, placing a thin piece of paper in 
his hand. “Perhajjs that lyill cover it.” 

It\ias a hundred-franc note. Mark w'ould have given it back, 
badly ns ho wanted money. It w'as too much ; altogether too much, 
ho exclaimed. 

‘‘No,” said the stranger. “1 don’t know,what I should h.ave 
<lone without 3 ^ 011 ; and 3^011 have stayed w'ith me the whole night. 
'Fhat’s being rcall 3 ' good and attojitivc. I was taken ill once befori' 
in the night at an hotel in France, where tl>erc happened to be an 
Kiigli.sh doctor in the town, and they had him to me. lint he was 
gone again in an hour, and in fact seemed to resent having beiui 
disturbed at all. I didn’t pay hini mi>rc tlian T was o^iged.” 

“All, he had plenty of practice, perliaps,” cried Mark, r;ithor too 
impulsively. “ lJut indeed this is ija 3 'ing*mo a gre;it deal too much. 

I don’t like to bike it.” 

“ Indeed it is not, and J hope you v/ill acct:pt 1113 '^ thanks with it,” 
van the conclusive answer. 

Mark Cray swiw the traveller on b«)ard the boat, watched it move 
off, turn, and go steaming down the ixirt. And then he iuad(j»tho 
hest of his wa 3 ’ home, tlie liundred-franc note in his pocket seeming 
a veiy fairy of good fortune. 

They had come to HonSour the l.itti'r end of A]>ril; this was 
the beginning of .Tunc ; and* pom* Mark bad not found another 
patient yet. .Mr. liarker. Iiad been there to receive them on their 
arrival. How Barker contrived to live, or whence his funds came, 
Mark did not know,'but ho ahva 3 ’s seemed flourishing. Tlicro^re 
some men who always do seem flourishing, Avhatovor may be their 
ups and downs. Barkel* was in I'aris mnv, apparently in high 
feather, his letters to Mark boasting that he W”is getting into “some¬ 
thing good.” 

Mark madthe best of his w'ay home ; his lodgings ivero not fai* 
off, near the Jiscont of the Mont .Joli. Could scenery have suppUe<l 
the place of food, Mark Cray and his w'ifo might have lived as 
epicures, for nothing could well be more beautiful than the ju’cspect 
from their window’s. Jiut, alas! something besides the eyes 
ro<|uii*cs to be ministered to in this w'orld of necessities. 

It was a small house with a garden before t.lie door, and was 
tenanted 1 ) 3 ’ a w’idow’ lady and her servant. Mark ^aixl his w'ifo 
oc:cii]>ied a small sitting-room in it and a 1 »ed-ch{unber ab< 'vu; opening 
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from the sitting-room was a little place about four feet squai*©, 
which served as a kitchen, and was let to them with the rooms. 
They waited on themselves ; it is rare indeed that attendance is 
furnished with lodgings in France. But madame’s servant was 
com])laisant, and lighted their fire and did many otlicr little things 
for them. 

Caroline was in the l>edivjum, dressing, when Mark returned ; 
—dressing in that listless, spiritless manner which argues badly for 
hope and heart. It was a pity their expectations in regard to 
Hontleur had been so inordinately raised, for the rlisappointmcnt 
was keen, and Caroline perhaps had ’not strength to battle with 
it. She had ]>ictured Hontleur (biking the impression from barker’s 
letters and Mark’s sanguine assumptions) as a very haven of refuge ; 
a panacea for their \»ast woes, a place where English patients, if 
not tpiite as jdentifut as blackberries, would at least be sufficient to 
furnish them with funds to live in comfeU’t. But it had alt-ogcther 
ju-ovod a fallacy. The English ]>atients held aloof. In fact, there 
ivt're no English ))atients, so far as they couhl make »nit. No one 
fell ill ; or, if tJiey «lid fall ill, they did not come to Mark Cray to 
ho cured. Tribulation in the shape of petty embarrassment was 
coming upoif them, and Cawdine began to hate the place. She was 
weaiy, sick, sad ; half-dead with dis<i]>pointment and ennni. 

I'nfortunately, there wius arising a reason for suspecting that 
something was radically wrong with Caroline. Ni)t that she thought 
it yet; still less Mark. Dr. Davenal had surmised that her cemati- 
tiitioii was unsound. 

J,>uriiig the time of their sojoiiin at Chelsea, where Mr. Dick 
Davemil came so suddenly upon them, Caroline, in undressing her¬ 
self one night, found—or fancied that she found—a small lump in 
her side. She thought nothing wliate^'cr jihout it, it was S(j very 
small; in fact, it slii)i>e<l fi-om her memo^J^ Some time afterwards, 
however, she accidently touched her' side and felt the sjirne lump 
again. This was of course sufficient to' assure her that it w'as not 
fajicy, but still she attached no impe^rtance to. it, and said nothing. 
But the lump did not disa])pear ; ainl in the week following their 
aiTival at Honfleur she first spoke of it,to Mark. Mark did not 
pay much attention to it; that is, he did not think it was anything 
of any moment; it might proceed fTOm ^old, he said, or perhaps she 
had given herself a knock; he HUi)posod it w^ould go away again. 
But the lump did not go aw^ay, and Caroline had been complaining 
of it lately. 

On this past night—or rather morning—when 'Mark was at the 
hotel with the patient to whom he was called, Caroline had been 
indulging her imagination with spe 'illations about the lump, and 
what it was likely to come to. Whether this caused her to bo more 
sensitive to it than she had been before, or whether it was really 
bcgiiming to* be more t roublesome, certain it was that her fears were 
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.‘vt. length nroiisecl, ami she waited impatiently for the return of her 
Inishand. 

“ Mark, this lump gets larger and lai^er. I am certain of it.” 

It was her greeting to Mark wlien he entered and ciinie up to 
the chamber. JSlic turned Jicr si)iritless eyes upon him, and Mark 
might liavo nr)ted the Siul listlessncss of the tone, but that it IumI 
become habitual. He made no reply. He was beginning himself 
to think that the lump did get larger. 

“And it pains me now,—-a sort of dull aehijig. I wonder if it’s 
('omhig to anything. Just see, Mark.’’ 

Mark Cray drew her light uotton dressing-gown tightly across tlu' 
place, and passed his lingers gently over and over it. He wn.s not 
MO utter a tyro in his profession as to be ignorant that the lump 
juight moan mischief. Caroline, Mutli quickness of apprebensioii, 
m»tc<l and did imt like his silence. * 

“Mark! what is it? •What’s going to he tlie matter with 
me ? ” 

“ Nothing, 1 hope,” replied Mark, speaking readily enough now. 
“It will go away, 1 dare say. Poihap.s you have been fidgeting with 
it this morning,” 

“No, 1 have not. And if the luin]) meant to go*away, why 
should it get larger? It don get larger, Mark. It Iseems to me 
th;it it is nearly twice the size it was last week.’’ 

“ I think at is a little larger,” acknowledged Mark, feeling ]»cr- 
haps that he could not escape the confes.si(m. “ Hr»w long lias it 
pained you ? ” 

“ 1 can’t remember. The jiain came on so imjiercejitibly tha| 1 
hardly know when it first began. What /s it, Mark ?” 

“ I can’t tell. ” 

“You can’t tell ? ” . 

“ I can’t tell yet. HometimcK lumps a]ipear and go awjiy again, 
and never come to anything.” 

“ And if they do come to' anything, what do they come to ? ” 

“Oh, sometimes ojje thing and sometimes another,” answered 
Mark lightly. * 

“Cfin’t you tell me whaf. ? ’’ she rej<«ned, in a jieevishly anxious 
tone. 

“Well—boils for one thing ; and tumoura.” 

“And whatliecomes of these tumours?” she quickly rejoined, 
catching*at the word. 

“They have to be taken out.” 

“ Ts it very paiilful ? ” 

“ Oh, no. The pain’s a mere nothing.” 

“ And cjwiccrs ? H(>w do they come ? ” proceeded Caroline after 
a pause. “ With a little lump at first, like this i ” 

“ Cancers don’t come there. You need not fear that. Oarine, 
my dear, you must be nen'ous this morning.” • 
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Slio passed over the remark, hardly hearing it. “ But., Mark - 
you sfvy you can’t tell yet what it is.” 

“ Neither can I. But I can tell what it is not. I’ll got you a 
little oiiitniout to rub on it, and 1 make no doubt it will go away.” 

Caroline was doing her Iwiir at the moment. She had the brush 
in one hand, her hair in the other ; and she paused just as she was, 
hioking fixedly at her luLsband. 

“ Mark, if you doji’t kiiow what it is, perhaps some one else would 
know. 1 wish you would let me show it to a doctor.” 

Mark laughed. He really believed she must be growing nervous 
about it, and perhaps deemed it would he best to Iroat it lightly. 
“ A French doct(»r 'I Why, Carine, they ju*o iu)t worth a rush.” 

“I have heard Cncle Richard say the contrary,” she pt;isisie<l. 
“That the French, as surgeons, are clever men.” 

“ He meant with the knihs, 1 suppose. Well, Caroline, you can 
see a French doctor if it will afford you a;»y satisfaction. Vi»u don’t 
ask me what has kept me out all these hours ! ” rejoined Mark, 
changing the ti>pic. “ 1 have liad a patient at last.” 

“Yes, 1 supposed that. He was very ill, jrerhaps, and you had 
to remain with him.” 

She spnktr in the wearied, inert tone that seems tt> hetraj' an 
entire absi'iiee of inlercht. AVJien tlie spirit has liecii borne down 
with long-continued dis«‘ip])ointment, this weariness becomes a sort 
«>f disease, ft was very prejudicial now, from a physical point of 
view, t.o Caroline Cray. 

Mark ttaik out the nete. “ See how well he paid me ! ” he crie<l, 
holding it to her. “ I ^visli such jratrents w«tul(l come to the Cheval 
BlAuc every day ! ” 

The aiglit arouseil her from her apathy. “ A hundred-franc note! ” 
she exclaimed with dilating eyes. “ C) Mark ! it is quite a godsend. 
J shall believe next’in Sara Tlavcnars^maxiin : that help is sure ti» 
turn up in trhe time of need.” 

In the time of need ! It was a time that had certainly come for 
them. The surplus of Oswald Cray’s twenty pounds, remaining 
aSucr the oxirenses of removal w'ore paid, haU come to an end, and 
neither Mark nor his wife had seen their way clear to going on 
for another week. It was in truth a godscml ; more strictly so than 
Caroline, in her lightness, dceme«l. 

But the money, w'cleomo as it was, di'^ not hike the paramount 
jdace in her mind tt)-day that it miglit otliorwisc haf c dour. 
w.as occupied by the Jump. Caroline’s fears in regard to it could not 
ho allayed, and she insisted upon being taken t« .i <loctor for liis 
Opinion, without delay. Mark made inquii'ies, and found that a 
Monsieur IjC Bleu was considered a clever man. He proposed tt» ask 
him to call, but Caroline preferred to go to him, her reason being 
a somewhat whimsical one, as expressed to Mark : “If he has to 
come to mq I shall think I am really ill. ” Accordingly they w’cnt 
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fliilt same afternoon, and the interview, what with Mark Cniy's 
Fi uiich find the doctor’s English, was pro<luctive of some temporary 
ililliculty. 

I’liey started after their early dinner. M. Lo Bleu lived not 
very far from them, but in the heart of the town, and Mark began 
l)y calling him Mr. Blue, sans rcrcmwftV. Mark had loamed French 
!ii sc.hool, and therefore considered himself a French scholar. On 
ilio door was a brass plate—“ M. Le Bleu, Modccin ; ” and a young 
^\(iinaii in a red petticoat, grey stockings, and Sfibots, came to the 
(l(i(ir ill answer to the ring. 

“ Is Mr. Blue at home ? ” demanded Msirk. “ Mossier Blue, chez 
cIlo?” continued ho, trying to bo more explanatory, in answer to 
the girl’s puzzled stjvrc. 

“O Mark,” whisiicred Caroline, her cheeks flushing at this spooi- 
laen of French. •‘Monsieur Lc Bleu, cst-il c1a?z liii T’ she hastily 
said, turning to the servant 

Monsieur Le Bleu was “choz lui,” the girl I'jplicd, and they 
were admitted. A little middle-aged gentJeman in spectacles, with 
jio beard or whiskers or moustaclu', or any other hair to sijcak of, 
fi-r that on his head was a,s closely cut as it could bo, short of being 
shaved, came forward. Tie asked whaf. he could hiivetlK> luiumirof 


doing for them. 

“You s]»ejik English, Mosseu ? ” lagsin Mark. ‘•PfiiTez 
Anglais?” . ' 

“ Yas, sare,” was t he amiable response, as the doctor handed 
(V.roline a seat. “I speak a Icetle Anglisho, inoi.” 

“Oh then we shall get on,” cried Mark. “Madame here, ma 
femme, it’s for her. I don’t think it’s much, but she would coitlo. 
T’liat’s my name”—handing in his card. 

The Frenchman was a little ])iizzled ly so much English all at 
'•lice, and relieved himself b;)^looking at the cfird. 

“ All, o’c.st fa, Mec.stare Cr—'Cr---Craw,” pronoiniccd4110 doctor, 
arriving ivitli sati.sfaction at tlie name after some .stammering. “ And 
Aladame what has slie \ ” 

“Malade,” briefly responded Mark. “Elle a une—une—lunlji 
-come in the—the (what’.^ French for side, T wonder ?) in the cote, 
lei, Mosscu,” touching himself ; “mais il est tres iietite encore ; no 
! irgcr than a—a—petit pois.” 

Clearly the g^ntleimin did not undorstand. Mai lc had drawn Iiiin 
■side, so "that they were .speaking a[iart from Caroline. 

“ A-t-clle des eufjints, Madfimc ?” 

“ Oui, oui," responded Mark, a< ai onture, not catching a sylkiblo 
of the question, the Frenchman seemed to speak so rapidly. 

“ Fjt combicn ? 1 ask, sare, how many ; and the age of them ; 


the age ? ” 

‘ ‘ Throe-and-twenty. Yingt-trois. ” 

‘ ‘ Vingt-trois! ” echoed the doctor, pushing up Iii.s ghasfvt’s. ‘ ‘ Mais, 
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cc n’estpas pos.sil)lo. T say it not j)ossiblc, saro, that IMadamc havi- 
twenty-three cliihlreii. ” 

“ (Children !" shouted Mark, “J tluuiglit you lueaiit fifjc. 8he ha.> 
not any children ; jws d’eiifants, Mosseu. She found of it hefoi-is 
we quitted England—avant nous partons d’Anglctcrrc.” 

Monsieur Jjo Bleu tried hard to understand. ‘‘ Where yfui say 
it is, sai’e, lo mal ? E.st-co unc blcsaure ? '* 

“It’s here,” said Mark, touching tljo doctor now. “Tt came of 
itself—v^enait tout soule, gi'antle at first comine the tete of .in 
dpinglc, not much more ; u present larger than i petit pois.” 

The doctor’s ear was strained, and''a faint light 'nokc npon il. 
He had enjf>yed the ])lo.'tsure of conversing with Eiiglisfi patienls 
before ; in fact it was chiefly from them that he was enaldetl to 
shine in the language. 

“All, jc vois. ISivdon, sare, it not a hlcssurc, it a - a - clou { 
-a boui.«)n ? 1 ask, saro, is it a buttPn V* 

“It's a Juntp," returned Mark, staring vorj’’much. “A sort of 
kernel, you know. Comprunnez, Mosseu ( ” he (piestionod, in no 
hurry, perhaps, t.o make siny w«jrso suggestion. 

The doctor gravely nodded ; not caring to c«)nfess his ignorance. 
“ WJien di/i lie arrivi*, .saro ? ” 


“ When did who amve ?” 

“ Him- the mal, saro.^’ 

“Oh. ISevoral iveeks back -quolqiies semaines, Mos.sou. Pas 
beaucoup de trouble avec; do pain ! mais trouvo nervfius tliis 
morning, and—and—thought slic’d like a docbir’s opinion,” con¬ 
cluded Mark, his Fi'cnch completely breaking down. 

^‘lion,” said the surgeon, wishing Mark did not talk English 
*quito so fa.st, “Mailame lias not coiisultJiyed a docteur done, 
encore ? ” ,, 

“Only me,” replied Mark. “I’m a doctor myself doeieur moi- 
meme, Mosseu.” 

“Ah, Monsieur est mrdoein lui-meme,” cried the doctor, making 
a succession of bows in his politeness. “ Tlia*^ will facilitate our 
lAiderstandings, snre. Has Madame tlio go^d —the lionne sant/' 
d’ordinaire ? " he coiitiiuied, coming to H'lm*akdmvn himself. 

“ Sante d'ordinaire I —I wonder what that is,” dolmted Mark 
within hiiu.sclf. “ V'in ordinaire means thin claret, I know. T no 
comprennea, Mosseu,” he confessed aloud. “ Ma fommo eats and 
drinks everything.” 

“Is Madame--je no trouve pa.s le mot, moi—is she I 

would ask ? ” 

“ Sane ? ” repeated the puzzled Mark. “ Why, you never mean 
mnCf surely!” he exclaimed in a.stonishniont. “She’s as sane as 
you or T. What on earth put thao in your head, IMosseii ? she 
doesn’t look mad, L hope ! ” 

“1 no sa> mad,” disclaimed Mosseu. ■ “I ask if she—ah, voiL'i 
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lu mot I—if she liealthy?—if she partake of tlie good constituti<jii ?’* 
A recollection flashed across Mark Cray’s mcmoiy of a doiiht ho 
It.id once heard drop from Dr. Davenal as 1o whether Caroluie's 
constitution was a healthy one. “ Elle a pt)rto tres hien,” was his 
.uiswer to Monsieur, ]>lunging into his French again. “This 
mayn’t be anything, you know, Mosscii. ’’ 

“ T not like these boutons though, sare.” 

“ Which butioiis ? ” dom.anded Mark. 

“ The buttons you do me the honour to consult f»>r. Jo no los 
ainio pas, soit chm, soit tunicur—u'importe ((uolle os|iece. In the 
place you indicate to me is like to be a tinueur, and she is 
obstinate.” 

“ Who is, Mosseu ? ” asked ]\Iaik. in doubt uliothor the iueoiu- 
juvbensiblo P’renehman did not alliab' to his Avifo's temper, 

“»She herself,” lucidly i‘X}»laiued Mosseu. »“l liuvo held cases 
tliat would iu)t terminate themselves at all by any way, no not for 
the years.” 

“ Oh, but this is not a case of that sort,” said IVlark, half resent¬ 
fully. “A few simple remedies may disj)erse it.” 

“Yes, [hope,” agieed the doctor. “1 would demand of Mon 
.sluur if lie has tried the sang.sues i ” • 

“The what I” cried Mark, Avho liad n<»i. the remotest idea what 
Sort of a thing “ sanj^suos ” could be. “ i^o, 1 have not tried it.” 

“ J’aime assez la sangsue, inoi. She is a useful heast, sare.” 

Mark almosty gro;uied. Whatever’ had “useful beasts” to do 
w ith the matterFseful beasts t “ Js it a camel you arc talking 
of f ” he asked. 

“A camel ! ” rcpicated the doctor, .staring at Maik. “I'jinloft, T 
no understand.” 

Mark was sure ho didn’t. “You spoke of u'^eful beasts, 
Mosseu i ” * 

“Yes. they have moelio viilue, the .saiigsue.s. They do good tf> 
Mad.amc ; they bite her well.” 

Mark was never more at .«e!i in his life. Koaming aw.ay in 
se.'irch of camels,’ Ills home p<.'ree])tioii.s even* ]>orh;ips ii. Jit#h) 
obscured in that moment, liite Madame ^ \V h:it <'U earth was 
“ soirsues T’ 

“ I speak of the little black beast that long—” measuring to his 
linger. “You call them litch—liteh-” 

“ Leenhes! ** iuteiTU])te<l ISTark, with a Ijiugli. “I could noi 
understand, inoi. Je pense, Mosseu, (pie voiis—voua- speak of 
wild boasts.” ' ^ 

“Yes,” said the doctor coraplaeontly, “I thought you under- 
stiind, sare.” 

“ Bon pour Madame, vous dit, Mosseu, the soiisues ? ” 

“ Je pense one oui- Mais—but J no say trop before the oxameii 
of Madame. I would Jseo the hurt, moi, I go to youi* Jiouse, save, 
Osfl all! Tray. 25 
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ami moot Madanio without her i'f)bc. I go to-morrow at four of the 
clock after midday, if that will arrange you. ” 

“So be it,” roturnod Mark, when ho hatl puzzled out the words. 
“Jo dis a ma fcmiiiu (pie—que—^it was of no use for hor to call 
bore, herself; you w\a)it to see hor dishabillayed. Je vous merci, 
Mossou.” 

And when they Avere walking home Mark said to his wife ho was 
glad to find he had kept up his French. 


* ClfAPTER lAV. 

AT MIDNICrfTT. '* 

Toilino up the ascent of the Cote do (jlrace Avent Mark Cray and 
Ilia wife on a delightful day in Octoljor. The word toiling w'ould 
be misap]>lied to you, T ho]>e, my reader, for the way is gentle, tlie 
ascent easy but it was toil now to Candino Cray. The past three 
or four months had made a great change in hor : h<*alth ami sjwrits 
had alike failed. .\s the luni]) in tlie side grew larger the body got 
weaker, ami she felt the fatigue of walking mw. Mjuk aiul tlie 
woather’,s unusual beauty bad b'uqited her out, and they had taken 
tlie way through the town to the Cute do Criico. 

Winding ujj the shady road —and the sun was too hot not i-o 
make tlie shade welcome—they gained the top. Caroline sat down 
at once on a lieiich that faced the sea : Mark step])ed forward to the 
edge, dangerous enougli if unprotected, and looked doivii. Was any 
panorama ever more beautiful 'i It hafipcned to bo full tide, as it 
was the moiiiiiig j'ou saw him looking at it ]>eforc —’the same view, 
from the windows of the Cheval Blanc. But the same view, ev- 
Itiiuled, enlarged, altogether grander, from ths‘ height on whicli ho 
ndw stood. 

Mark Cray took a glass from his ]io(iket,r it bcslongod t(> Monsieur 
Lo Bleu, with whom they were mnv jjassalily intimate—one of those 
small but effective telescopes rather rare to meet with. Adjusting 
its focus, he swept the horizon. Elo turned it to the.,right, and .saw 
the womoi. winding u]> the hill-jiaths on their way from Honthuir 
market, with their unbecoming borderless cajis of eveiyday ivear. 
( Opposite was Tlarflcur, sleejiing in the sunlight; beneath him, 
beyond the cultivated jirecipice, were the walks by tlio sea—the 
road winding on in the distance, the bathing establishment with its 
seats, and iis linen spread out to dry. Havre itself looked rather 
hazy w'ith its own smoko, but its entrance was beautifully clear. 
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Vessels, groat: and small, were rounding the point. A large steamer, 
which Mark recognised as the Londem boat, was turning in*<> it, 
seeming so close, that he alinf)st fancied he heard Jior rusliiug 
rhrougli the water. A fine sailing vessel w^as being towed out, to 
commence her long v<jyage ; she looked like an Indiainan. The 
sleaiiier plying between Havre and 'rrouville had reached its midway 
point; a little funnelled boat was bearing swiftly on in the direction 
of Fitiueflour bay ; an ugly, blaok-Iooking yacht liad pointed its 
nose toAvards the dangerous bar of Quillcbeuf ; one of tlie everlast¬ 
ing flat barges was moving impercejitiblv up the fSc'iiie ; .snialler 
and uu)ic picturesipie boats*\vere co<]uotting on (he mavrli(\ ami the 
KoiiHeur steamer was coming on quickly, leaving lTavr<; behind her. 
Mark extended the glass in (he direction of the extreme left, ami 
.sludied the vessels in the distance. Not a breatli seemed to (ill 


I heir sails. 3’he blue clear waters of (he S»?ine w'ero not calmin' 


ihaii that ofttiiues turbulent sea, A fair prospect ! none fairer 
I h rough out Cal vadi »s. 

How familiar the scene had groAvii to Mark Cray he could tell 
you now. Tils days unfortunately were days of idleness, and he had 
iioiliing to do but study it from some point or othei’ of tlie boiglils. 
Mark's anticijiated ]jatient,s had not, come to liim. ^Vhcthiir tlie 
handful of English stationary at llonfluur preferred ’Monsieur Le 
P.leu or one of liis compatriols to attendilicm, or whether (hey were 
.st> disohliguig as to keep in peil'eet Iiealtli, Mark Cniy never clearly 
ascertained. All lie could be sure o*f was, that Jiv Avas not snni- 


inonod to theni. liis jirofessional services had been called into 
rcijuisition only three limes, including the stranger at tlie hotel 
Avho had given him the substantial fee. An English inaul-BcrTaut 
Iiad come b) him once to have a tooth drawn ; she could not a]»eak 
French, she said, and did not like to go to a cliemist’s for it; Mark 
drew it, borroAving his frieiiM Mt>nsieur Le Bleu’s instruments, and 
charged her three francs, he said liA’^e at first; but*she slightly 
reproaclied him, said she c'ould have it bikeii out in a sho]i for one 
and in fact had only tJireo fraiics wdtli licr. (So Mark biok the 
three. The tljird*time lie was called in to a gcntlcm;ui who saitf he 
liad lived in Ilonflcur six; years and had never been ill yet. IJo 
noAV liad an attack of Avhat he called ‘‘ La gi’ippe,” and Mark was 
utterly unconscious that la grippe in French means influenza in 
English. Tlio patient soon recoA'orod, in spite of a little Avivmg 
treatuit’nt at Krst; and Maik’s remiiiieratioii aahs ten francs. 1’h:it 


Avas all he had earned. 


Hoav Avere they to get along ^ IIoav had they done so ? 33iey, 
poor sufferers, looking to the past, could hardly have told. Barker, 
AV'ho was in Paris still, full of Avild hojies as usual, had sent Mark 
once a hundred-franc note in a letter and a i»romjso of more ; 
a little had come to Caroline from Barbadoos, for she had made 
known her woes; and so they existed somehow. Muik Cray Avas 
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by no means one to sit down tamely and starve ; any hopeless 
scheme rather tlian that; hut Mark was caged, as it wore, at Hon- 
ilctir, and did nut sec how to get away from it or whore to travel to. 

Mark Cray lowered the glass and turned to speak to his wdfe, who 
was seated only three or four yards behind him. Cn her left were 
those enclosed and accommodating gardens of enterbiinment, where 
you miglit order a dinner and take it ul fresco, or where you miglit 
take your own l)asket of provisions and tlujy would bring you re- 
freslnncntfrom the house, in the shape of wine, milk, }>ecr, lemomido, 
or coifeo. Behind her rose the little Clia])olle d** Notre-Dame-de- 
Cracc, with its records <>f devoted pdgrims who bad toiled on 
crutches up to the shrine, and whose faith Our Lady had ; 'wanled 
by an instantaneous cure, whereupon they wont dowm rejoicing, 
leaving their crutches behind them, a niemoiito of tlie miracle, (hi 
the right was tlie sm.'«U Imilding called, surely l>y courtesy, the Ol)- 
soiwatoire, where iiinumcralde wonders might ho seen for two sous. 
And on the ])latoau around w'as many a bench similar to the one 
occupied by Mrs, (hviy; the grass forming a soft car]>ct underfoot, 
the trees a grateful shade overhead. A pleasant spot on a summer’s 
day; a charming taldeau to gaze upon in silent thouglit. 

“ Won’t yju come and have a look, Caroline ? 1 don’t think I 
O'vor saw the atniosjdioro so clear as to-day.” 

She only shook her hettd by w’ay of answer: wearily, despond¬ 
ent ly. 

“ The boat’s coming in,” ho resumed. “ Two minutes more, and 
she will pass us. You would like to sec her go by.” 

“ I can’t, Mark. My siile is paining me worse than over. I must 
not Walk up the hill again. ” 

It was a very obsl.inato side, as M. Lo J3leu w’ould cx])ress it., 
a very persistent, [novoking .side, and tliat renowned practiliimer-- 
wlio was really a skilful man, for all liis imptjrfceb English—liad 
hu'ined his ot^'ll opinion upon it. It /dtogetlier Iwifflod him and his 
remedies. Monsieur Le Bleu liad once hinted grave doubt.s to Mark, 
and Mark had politely retorted that he was iiliot for fancying 
suefe terrible things. What the end of it all was to be --of the dis¬ 
ease, the semi-starvation, tlioimp«)8sibility pf remaining in lloiitleur, 
and the equal impossibility of getting away from it, of Mark Cray’s 
little difliculty with England and the sharoliolders of the old com¬ 
pany—would take a W'isor head than ci...icr Caroline’s or Mark’s to 
declare. *■ 

This day has boon a))ecially noticed because it soornod to bo a 
turning-point in this persistent malady: a turning*point not for the 
hotter but for the w'orsc. Whether the walk up tlie hill harmed her— 
for perhaps she had grown really unfit for it—or whether the malady 
itself had reached a more dangerous crisis, certain it was that poor 
Mrs. Cray never went np the Cote do Grace again. She walked homo 
with Mark very slowly, and fainted when she got in. Mark did not 
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Jike her look, and ran off for Moiiaieiir Lo Bleu. It was only fatigue, 
slio said to them: but the next morning ahe did not rise fro^n her 

}>ed. 

Several weeks dragged themselves slowly on, Caroline growing 
worse and weaker. An idea rose to her—it may almost have been 
called a morbid fancy—that if Jier Cnclc llichard were alive and at. 
hand, her cure would bo certain and speedy. Fivuii him it was 
natural perhaps that her hopes should .stray to other English doctors; 
not young men such as !Mark, but men of note, experience, and 
.skill; and a full persua.sion took possession of her mind that she had 
only to go to London to b6 restored to health. It grew too strong 
for argument <;r resistance ; it became a mania with her : tt» remain 
in Il<mfleur was to die ; to go to England and the English faculty, 
would be health and life to her, ^ 

IVIark would have gratified the wish had it been in his p«)wcr ; bid 
how was he to find the irtbney ? But. for Barkei they could not liave 
gone on at all. He sent Mark a trifle from time to time, and they 
iiiaiiagod t.o get along with it. Once, when they were at a very low 
ebb Mark had MTitten a pitiful account of their state to his hrothcr 
Oswald, and a ten-pound note came back again. Ah ! what a con- 
tra.st wa.s this to the jirosperity lliat niiglit have bten theirs at 
llaJlingham ■ ^ 

Winter luid conic now. December wa.s in; its first days w'erc 
rajiidly iia.^sing ; and so iiiteii.so had grown (^irolino’s yearning for 
Jiomc that Monsieur Le Bleu himself .saiil to keep her there would 
be to sacrifice her. “ It would be only the xiassage-money, Mark,” 
.'she reiterated ten times in a day. “I .should go straight to 
Aunt Beltiiia's. Angiy as she was with us for leaving llalling- 
liam, she would not refuse to take me in. Mark, Mark ! only the 
Iiassage'moiiey! ” 

And Mark, tliii.s pitoou.sly appt'aleil t(», liegan to tlpiik he must 
do something desiieinte t<> procure the money. J'erliaps he woMid, 
if he had i»nly known what. But whilst Mark was tliinkiiig of it 
help arrived, in Uie* shape of a hundred-franc note from Barj^cr. 
Things were beginning to look ui> willi him he wrote. Pcrhajis ho 
meant this as an earnest of it. 

“Divide it, M.ark,” she said, fevcn.slily. “I know how Iwlly 
you M'ant it here: but I want it luadly t(;o. I want help, I 
want niodical»skill; divide it between us r fifty francs will take mo 
over. ” 

And so it w.as done. How willingly Mark would have given 
her the whole I—-"imt that was imxiossililo. flow willingly ho would 
have gone with her take care of her on tlio voyage !—but that 
was also impossible. Mark Cray might not show his face in London. 
He took her as far as he could, and that was to Hi1.vre. The morn¬ 
ing after the arrival of Barker’s letter and its inclosurc they were oil: 
and so great an effect had the knowle<lgo that she wafe really going 
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wrought on Caroline, that slic seemed to have recovered health and 
strength in a nuiiiner little short of miraculous. 

She walked down to the Hoiiilour boat; she would walk ; she was 
quite w'ell enough to walk, she said. As they turned out of the 
house the postnia^i was approaching it, selecting a letter from his 
bundle. 

“ Pour Madame,” he sahl, giving it to Mark. 

It w'as from Sara: they could see that by the handwriting. 
Caroline thrust it into her pocket. There was not time for reading 
lettcr.s there ; the hell for .starting had sounded u ‘fU’ the toAvn, and 
they and the man, who was wheeling CAroline’s trunk on a barrow, 
had some ti’oubJe to catch it. They read the letter goii.g over. 
It was merely a fricmdly letter of news, the chief item of which 
Avas, that I hey were expecting Captain Da venal and his wife hourly 
fr(»iu India. 


“'riien, Caroline, they won’t ho able tc/'takc j'ou in,” was Mark 
Cray’.s remark. 

“ Oh, yes, yes, itcan be managed,” was her answer, so fiivcTishly 
and cagoTly didivored tlia,t Mark suspc'cted she feaj-ed he might wish 
to detain her ; and he .said no more. 

P»ut now, tlioy reached J-Iavrc, Mark discovered that ho 

.and (Caroline btitw'oen them had made a very stupid misbike as to llie 
d(^]»arture of the London l)o.at.. Tie aftciav.ards found that they liad 
inadvertently consulted tlielistof departures for November, iiistea<l 
of Deceiiiher. Thi're. was no Ijoiidtm steamer departing from Havre 
that d.ay. 

'I’|uiy sto<td on Avhat is called the English Quai, C.aroline we.ak and 
depressed. A check <»f this sort thrown iqxni one in her state of 
health is as very despair. Opposite to them Avas moored a small 


English steamer ; a hoard on whicli AA\as inscribed ‘‘for London,” 
iudicjiting her destination. ‘‘J could go by that,” she said, 
fev 4 iri 8 hly. *“ M.ark, T could go by that.” 

“ 1 don’t think it is a passenger boat,” was Mark’s reidy. 

They advanced to the edge of the (piai and.lovkod doAvn. Taa^ 
or \hvee men, a})])areiitly English, were taking bales of g(»ods on 


bojird by moans of a crane. “Is this a. passenger hoati” Mark 
asked them. 


“ No, sir. Who’s only for goods.” 

The ansAver Avas unmiHt;i.kably English. A mi<ildlc-ivged, re- 
s])e(;table-looking man, who was seated .across a b.ar, watching the 
men and smoking a i)i]»e, looked up an<l iiKxuired of Mark Avhy he 
asked. 


It was the master of the vessel. They entered into conversation 
with him, and told him their dilemma. He was a kind-hearted 
man, and oU'ered to convoy the lady to London if she could put up 
witli the accommodation. She aa'rs quite Avelcorae to go with them, 
free of charge, he said, and his AA'ife had come the trip with him 
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this time, so she would not, as it were, bo rihjiio on board. How 
eaj^erly Mrs. Cray seized upon the ofler, ratlicr than go home 
again to wait a day or two for the regular boat, 1 w'ill lea^ i* you to 
judge. 

Slie went at once on board, and the vessel got out of harbour in 
<lio course of the afternoon, the master saying they should make 
London on the afternoon of the following day. But there is no 
time to linger over this part, or to give any details' of the voyage ; 
it is enough to say that tlic passage, from unavoidable causes, was 
an unusually s1<jw one, and they did not reach their destination in 
t)je Thames until late in fhe evening. It was a mom(»rablo day ; 
{Saturrlay the 14th of December ; a day of sadness for our land. I^Ot 
((uite yet, however, had the hour r)f calamity fallen, lialf paralysing 
England with its suddenness. 

It was getting t()wards ten o'clock befoi*e Airs. Cray -was able to 
leave the steamer. To jA’escnt herself, an uiicvpected intruder, at 
Alisa Davenal’s at midnight w'as not to bo thought of. All the ivay 
(tver she had been revolving the news contrfiined in ^Sara’s letter, of 
which she had made so light to Mark ; should Captain Daveiial and 
liis wife have arrived, she did not think there W(nild bo room for 
lier ; and tlie lateness of the hour increased her difliciflty. 

Then a thouglit flashed into her mind, welcome as a ray of light. 
“ I wonder if Watson couhl take me in for the night 

Her kind frieiid.s, the captain and .his wife—and very kind and 
Imspitablc they had been to her—had a cab called, and Mrs. Cray and 
her trunk w'crc placed in it, a tide-waiter allowing the disembark- 
mciit. She was then driven to St. Paul’s Churchyard. • 

Watson came out in a state of wamder. A hwly in a cab inquiring 
for her ! Perliaps it was not les-sened w'hcn she recognised Airs. 
Cray: but Mrs. Cray h)okyig so terribly ill, so greatly changed ! 
Watson, ahvays dcmonstrativ.o, could not conceal her,dismay; and 
perhaps tlie w'ornan’s words first imparted to Caroline a suspicion of 
her real state. Alw'ays w*ith Mark, he could not detect tlze ravages 
ill licr face as a stoAger detected them ; and the recent voyage of 
course added its effects to her looks. 

“ Watson, could you take mo in for the night ? ” 

She W'as too fatigued, too worn and ill to enter upon her demand 
witli circumlocution. Watson only stared in reply. This, coupled 
with AJlrs. Cray’s aj»poarancc, momentarily deprived her of her 
W'its. 

“ I could lie. on a sofa, anywhere, just for to-night. , I d(Ui’t like 
to go on so late £o Aunt Bettina’s ; they do not expect me, and will 
have gone to bed. And you know what she is, Watson.” 

“To be sure 1 can hake you in, Miss-Caroline,” returned Watson, 
partially recovering herself, and warming toivards the poor sick girl. 
“ Thirty hours in a steamer ! My gocdness! And tliey are horrid 
things always. I crossed over to Jersey once in my yoVing days, and 
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T shall never for;,^ct ir. Of course you can’t go on to Pimlico to¬ 
night. Bring in the Lrunli, cabman.” 

Thu trunk was placetl inside the passage, the niiui jjaicl and dis¬ 
missed, and Watson was closing the stroot-door, when some one 
evidently arrested her. She opened it again with an impatient word, 
and a gentleman entered. Watson was taken by surprise. “ 1 bog 
your j)ardt)n, sir, I’m sure. It thought it was the cabman wanting 
more fare.” 

Ho passed her with a smile, glanced at Caroline and the trunk, 
and was making his way up the stairs, when .d'.“ again acldressiiil 
him. 

“ Ts there any fresh new's, sir ? ” 

“Vos, and it is not good nows, Mrs. Watson,” he replied, 
“ Ilejiort say.s that a telegram lias been received from Whidsor, 
staling that there is Ao hope ; the Prince is rapidly sinking.” 

11 is voice was low, his manner subdiiedf Wats(m lr)st her breath. 

“ It may not bo true, sir ! it may not bo true ! ” 

“ 1 trust indeed it is not.” 

He passed uji the stairs as he sixike. Wal.soii Ictl the way into 
a sitting-room at the back of the house, and Mrs. Cray foil(»we<l 
Ik't in i)orpKjxed silence, in eager curiosity, unable to understand 
the words she had hoav<l. 

That great and go(»d Prince, whom England knew too little, and 
whom to know was to love, was iiuloed lying in extremis at 
Windsor, his many years’ home. On that calm, clear, soft 
Decemhor night, when the streets of London w'ere alive. witJi 
bustle and pleasure, there was a dying bod rifjt many miles jiway 
from it, around wlu>se hushed stillness knelt England’s sovereign, 
England’s iHiyal children. The faithful consort, the loyal husliand, 
the tender anxious father, was winging his flight away ; sinking 
gradually but surely from tlnwo h»ving arms, th(;se tearful eyes, 
those yearning prayers, which could liot keep him. 

London had been shocked that day. Not so shocked as she 
might have been ; for perhaps not one living map within her w%alls 
reaVised the possibility (»f the worst. Jhathl —for him] It was 
impossible t») contemplate it: and frctra the first duke in the land 
down to the little pauper boys avIk. sold the newspapers continuing 
the hiilletins ikuio seriously feared it. 

Mrs. Cray listened as one aroused from a dream.<. The Prince 
ill!—even j^nto danger ! It seemed inci-ediblc. Watson gave the 
details, so far as they w-ere known to the general public ; the few 
days’ illness, the iipprehcnsions excited on the i^rkhiy, the fluc¬ 
tuating accounts of that same day ; the unfavourable news of the 
nioniing ; the afternoon’s opinion of the medical men at Windsor, 
that if the Prince could only bear up through that one night all 
would bo Avoll. And now the latest tidings were that he was 
sinking! 
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Mrs. Cray forgot her own weakness, her fatigue, in these all- 
,.1).s(ii'bing tidings. But it was as impossible for her to beb ;vo 
m the worst as it had been for the public. A few minutes of 
(' aisternation, and hope reasseited its supremacy. Nay, not 
only hope, but a cerbrinty that it “would bo well.” I Inuiestly 
])elievc that it was the prevailing feeling in every breast. Jt was 
sii hard, it w'as so hard to look upon the reverse side of tlie 
picture. 

“ We heard nothing of this at Honfleur I ” 

“And w'c can’t be sai<l to Jiave heard much of it hero until to¬ 
il.iv,” was Watson’s answer.’* “It l]a.s come iijion us with startling 
siuldeimess. “Oil, if we can only get better tidings in the 
ijiorning I ” 

“ Wc shall be sure to do that, 'NAutsoji,” .said (Virolino, in low, 
Impcful fi/iios. “ Death surely could not comeVo hint." 

Watson made her som« tea, and she sat over the tiro in tlio 
titling-room ivliilst she drank it. She could not eat: generally 
her appetite Ava.s 'good, but fatigue and excitement had bikcn it 
from her to-night. She fold of her residence in the French town, 

: lie hinted slightly at their want of success, and Watson looked 
giave as slic .sjioke of liev side, • 

“You think tlie London doclor.s c;in cure you, Mrs. ’Cray ? ” 

“T did think so,” replied Caroline,’feeling that thi.-s stning 
eonvietioii, wliich had .'iiuounted to a^dise.a.so in Ufuitlcur, had in 
pome strange manner gone from hen. “1 do not seem to be sure 
I'l it, as T was before J came.” 

“ And shall you make a long stay in London ? ” ^ 

“About a week, 1 have come for advice only, not to stay to be 
rured. Aunt Bettinu’s is no house for mo ; and perhajis I cannot 
evim stay there at all. Cantani Davenal and his wife may have 
.•urived.” * 

She sighed wearily. Watsoii urged her to retire; but Caroline 
f<‘lt at rest in the easy cluiir, and still sat on. It w'as so long since 
she had seen a hoipe face, ov converse*! with a home voice. 

“ Who W'as that gentleman who passed us as I vras coming ini ” 
she asked, “ ho Avho spoke of the Prince C’ And Watson refilled 
tliat it was Mr. Comyng, a junior jiartncr of the house, ancl the 
tally one of tlie jiartiieis wIto resided there. 

It wanted scarcely a ipiarter to twelve when Caroline at length 
AVent up-sbiira to a A'eiy higli bedroom. WJietJier it ivas Watson’s 
room or not Cai:oliiie did not know’^, but it had been made cheerful. 
The curtains and* bed w'ere white and pleasant-looking, and a fire 
H^iai’kled in the grate. Watson would have stayed with her to help 
her undress, but Caroline preferred to he alone. 

When left to herself, she drew aside the window-curtains, and 
saw that the room faced the front: there stood old St. Paul’s, grim 
and formidable. Letting the curtain remain open, shc«at down by 
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tlic firo, before which was drawn a chair as easy and coinforhihlu a,s 
the one down-stairs. 

She sat with her head pillowed on the arm, gazinjj at the blaze, 
and musing over present events. Their strangely uncertain life at 
Tlonflenr, poor Mark’s position and poverty, her own malady and 
tlio curious manner in which she had lost that eager faith in tlio 
result of her journey, her reception on the nioiTow by Miss Davenal 
—and with all t hese thoughts wore mingled more i)rominently tlio 
tidings which had greeted her since her entrance. 

iriieousciously to herself she dropped into a It was a veiy 

foolish tiling to do, of course, for she Wouhl liavc been umcli better 
in bod ; but none of ns are aviso always. She dozed placidly ; and 
tlio lirst thing that in the least aroused her, and tlmt only jiartially, 
was the booming out of a deop-toiied bell. 

“St. raul’s striking twelve,” aanis the supposition that cross*d 
her mind in its luilf-aroused state. But ore many piinutes had gone 
by she became aAvare of the fact that the striking did not cease; 
the strokes of the bell Avere tolling out after the manner of—of —a 
tfnath-hcfl. 

It has not })oeii the fate (tf many t*) hear the great bell of Sf. 
Vaiil’s Oatl/odral tolling at midnight. Those who have done so will 
never forger, it during life. Never, never Avill it bo f<)rgolt.*m by 
the few who heard it liooniing out upon the air (hat still Doeeniber 
niglit, bearing forth its mesfjage of avoo to the startled metr(tpolis. 

i’or a brief moment Mrs, Oray Avomlered Avliab w'as the matter. 
She sprang from her chair and sto(xl staring at the editico, as if in 
iiuil ;0 inquiry of Avhat it meant. And then —avIicu she rernembcrerl 
Avliat had been said that night—and the recollecti»m Hashed on her 
with tliat heart-sick ness that generally accoiii]),anie8 some awful 
terror—she opened the Avindow and leaned out,. 

Three or four jiersons Avere standing underneath, motionless,^still, 
as if tlioy iiad collect oil there to gaze at the rlark cathedral, and 
listen to the knell. “ What is it if ” she called t(» them. “What 
does it mean ? ” « 

‘Her voice, raised ]>y exciteiiiont to nnimtural .strength and clear¬ 
ness, Avas distinctly heard. Tlios** .standing below looked uji. In 
one of them she* thought she recognised Mr. Comyiig, lie Avas 
shmding bai-c-headed, and his solemr answer came ui> to her in the 
stillness of the iiiglit. r 

“ Prince Albert is gone,” 

A moment of bewildering su.sponse, and then Caroline Cray 
turned sick and faint. And then the cry burst from her heart and 
lips—a cry that Avas to find it,s echo from thousands and thousands 
as the hours went on— 

“Oh, the Queen! the poor Queen! may God help and support 

her! ” 
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CHAPTER LV. 

DESOLATION. 

Vi.h, he was gone. Great Britain rose that Sunday morning to the 
nows, for the telegraphs were at work, ami the tidings were carried 
rliroiigh the length and breadth of the land. And people did not 
)ii‘lieve it. It could not bo I* Why, it Hoenied but yesterday' that 
]i>- had conic over in the flower of youth and iironiise to wed the 
lair young Queen 1 None^ of you have forgotten the g.a]) in the 
l.it.iny that Sunday morning ; the pale lip.s of the clergymen, com- 
]felled tfj make it ; the quivering hearts that aAswered to it. But 
till' tlie reiucmbrance that'God’s ways are not .is our ways, how 
many of those hearts would have felt tempted hi question the 
I'lKTefore of the stroke, in their human and imperfect \vi.sdom. 

But t(» return to Carrdinc Cmy, for tlie night was not yid over 
ami the bell ivas still ringing (uit. AVhen the immediate shook h.ad 
]'.is.scd, she left the wiiulow and huried her he;id in the eonnter- 
[ 1 . 010 , A solemn awe laid fallen ujion her, .and .she felt a.s .she h;id 
never fejt in her life. Her whole soul seihned to go up in - may I 
dare to say ?•—heavenly eomiminion. It^uas as if heaven had opened 
!»' her—had become very near. 1 m.ay be niist.aken, but I believe 
this .same feeling ii.as experienced by many in the lirst staidling 
moments. I'his w'as so unlike an ordinary death ; even of om^ (^f 
our near and dear relatives. Heaven seemed no longer the far-olf 
mysterious place she had been ivoiit to regard it, but a honiCy a 
refuge, near and real. It had opened and taken him in; in hi.s 
full iiianhooil ; his usefuhic.s.s*; in England's need : when that wdfo 
and royal lady had learned to lean upon him ; when lits sons and 
'laughtens were growing lip around him, some of them at the 
moment in other i^ands, out of reach of his loving fareivell 1 his 
mission here—as it seemed—only half-fultillod I—it had l.aken hftn 
lu before his time, and gaUmrisl him to his rest. And that s,anie 
refuge would open for her, Caroline, and for others ; a little earlier, 
a little later, and she and all would follow him. Heavy as the blow 
w.as in itself, ii^apable a.s she was of understanding it, it yet seemed 
.111 caniest of the overruling jire-sciice of.the living God. Oh, what 
was tlie poor world in that night, wuth tho death-]>cll sounding in 
her ears, compared with that heritage on which he had entered ! 

Fatigue and emotion did their utmost on Mrs. Cray. In the morn¬ 
ing she was unable to get up, ami Watspii wdsely and kindly urged 
t hat she should not rise at all that day, but take a long rest and go 
to Miss Davenal’s on the morrow. So slie lay where she w*as, and 
listened to th.nt gloomy boll, as it periodically gave forth its tolling ; 
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and the tears, in her bodily weakness, could not bo suppressed, but 
came forth roj)catcdly to wet the pillow, as she thought of the 
widowed Queen, the fatherless children. 

The day’s rest did her a great deal of good, and she rose on the 
Monday renovated and refreshed. A wisli had come over her tli;it 
she could see a doctor and lojirn her fate before she went to her Aunt 
Bottina’s. She had not come to town with the intention of consult¬ 
ing any particular surgeon ;—indoc<l she hardly knew the name of 
one from another. Watson, wdien sitting with her on the Sunday 
night, had spoken of a iu)ted surgeon living in Westminster, .‘ind 
Caroline remembered then to have lioard Dr. Davenal speak of his 
skill: .and she determined to go to him. 

She w'ent up in an early omnibus through the desohito streets. 
The bells wore tolling, the shutters Averc partially closed, men and 
w'ornon sto«)d in groups, .sadness upon every countenance. The sur¬ 
geon, Mr. Welch, was at homo, but she had to wait her tuni to bo 
admitted to him. 

Ho was not in the least like Monsieur Lc Bleu, cxccjit in one little 
matter—he wore spoetacles. A silent man, who lookeil more than 
ho talked. He bade Mrs. Cray tell lier case to him from beginning 
to end in the best manner she was able, and he never took his spec¬ 
tacles from her face wliilst .she was doing so. 

What she said necessifcited .an examination of the side. It could 
be only a slight one there ; but the surgeon apjjoarod to form a 
jiretty rapid opinion. She iiupiired whether it was curable, and he 
replied that ho could not say upon .so su])orficial an examination, but 
ho, would see her at home, if she wouhl tell liim where aho lived. In 
her rejdy, when she said aho had no linmuin Ijrmdoii, it escaped her 
iliat her husband was a medical man living in France. 

“ What part of it i ” ho impured. 

“At Hoiitleur.’’ 

“ Honlie'ur! '* echoed the surgeon, in an accent of surprise. “Is 
there sutticient practice to employ an English medical man at 
Hoiifleur ? I should not have thought so.. 1, was there a year or 
t^o ago.” 

The consciousness of what the “praotice” was dyed lier clieoks. 
Her eyelids drooped, her trembling lingers entwined themselves 
nervously, as if there were some .sad talc to toll. Her bonnet was 
unfastened, and its ricli white strings (for Watspn had affixed 
these now ones before she had loft that morning) fell on her velvet 
cloak, almost tlic c*nly good relic left of otlier days. That grave 
gentleman of sixty, seated oi)posito to her, thouglit ho hfwi never 
seen so lovely a face, with its fnigilo features, its delicate bloom, 
and its shrinking expression. 

She raised her dark violet eyes, their lashes wet. Misfortune 
had brought to her a strange humility. “ There is not much 
practice yet. It may come with time. ” 
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Rc thought ho could discern the tme stiitc of the case. It is 
that of some who go abrojid ; a struggle for existence, anxiety of 
.'lind .and body, priv.atioii, and the latent constitutional weakness 
showing itself at last. 

One single word of conlidential synipfithy, and (laroline's te.ar9 
■jave w.ay. Her spirits that morning wore strangely doj)ressed, and 
.slie h.ad no i)Ower to struggle against emotion. 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” she murmured a]>ologotioally when slm 
c .uld speak. “ The fatigue of the long journey—the general gloom 
i iiiiiud —1 sliall be better in a minute.” 

“ Now toll ino all about it,” sai«l Mr. Welch in a kindly tone, 
\Oiien she had recovered. “ Tlioie's an old saying, yj>u l%now ; 

‘ 'Pell your whole case to your lawj’or and your doctoj-,’ and it is 
g(u)d .advice. J like iny j).itients to (la-at me .as a friend. T supjatse 
ihe ]U‘a.cti(‘e in fJontleiu* is worth .a])oiit live <fraiiC9 every three 
luonths, and that you liaye sullered ]>hysically in eonsenuoiico. 
Don’t hesitate to speak: I can shake hands with your husband ; 
when I w.as fir.sl in practice 1 hail scarcely bread to eat.” 

It w.as so exceedingly like tlie re.al fact, “ about live francs every 
ihiee mouths,” and his nwuuieraiid tone w'ei-e so perfectly kind ami 
ij)])atliisiiig, th.ab Mrs. Cray made no juvtonco of dtijiiul. I’lio 
jiractico was really not enough to starve ij])oti, slie .acknowledged : 
none of ihe Eiigli.sh re.sidont.s at llontleur ivere ever ill. 

“ Rut why, dill your husband settle there ? M us it his first o.s.say ? 
his .start in life ’’ 


‘‘O no. He was in practice at llallingham before that, in 
paitiiershi]! with Dr. Daveng,!.” 

“ With Dr. Davenal ! ” 

The repetition of the n.anie, (he.sur[»ii.sedlone. recalled Mrs. Cray 
to a sense of her inadvorti'iice. file adniissioii had slijiped from her 
111 the thoughtles.sness of tlie'moment. Mr. AVelch saw that there 
was something behind, and he’kejd his iuijuiving eyes4ixed ui>on 
her. She felt obliged to give .some sort of explanation. 

‘■‘After Dr. Davonaljs death my hu.sbaiid g.ivo iq) the medical 
I'rofes.sion, and embarked in soiuetliiiigelsi'. Tie thought he shouW 
like it better. Rut it-- it--failed. And ho ivent to Jloiilleur.” 

Ifer confusion was very*])alpabJo : it was confusion as Avell .as 
distress. Suddenly the name, Cray, struck ujnm a chord in the 
surgeon’s niemoiy. It wa.s his custom to take down the names of 
his patieitts ere lie entered upon their cases, and he looked again at 
the memorandum-book before him. “Ci-ay.” 

“ Your husband is not the Mr. Cray who was connected with the 
Cre.at Chwddyii Mine ! ” ho exclaimed. “ Marcus Cray 

She was staRled to tremor. There was no reason for it, of course : 
the fact of its being known that she w.as lifark's wife could not result 
in their taking ?uni. But these unpleasant recognitions do bring a 
fear with them, startling as it is vague. » 
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“Don’t bo ftlarmecl,” said the surgeon kindly, discerning tlu; 
exact state of the ease. “ I do not wish ill to your husband. "l was 
no sliarcholdor in the company. Nf)t but that I felt an incliuatioji 
to dip into it, ami might have done so, had llm thing gone on.” 

“ It was not Mr. Cray’s fault,"’ she murmured. “ He would h u ^ 
kept tlio water out liad it been in his janvor ; its coming in ruiiKt’. 
him. J cannot see --I have never been aide to see—why every <>!!•.• 
slujuld be so miicli against him.” 

‘ ‘ I cannot understand why ho need kcej) a^ ay,” was the apsweri ti-.; 
remark. 

Ho looked at her inquiringly as he jspoko. She .-.hook her liead 
ill a helpless sort of manner : she luid never clearly nij hirsttiod ii 
oitli , 


“ yUi well; T see you don't knowmucii about it; y»»uy‘*ung wive.s 
rarely do. Did y^L know Dr. Daveiial ( ” 

“He was my uncle,” she said. “Me brought me iqj. 1 wis 
Miss Caroline Daveiial.” 

Another moment of .suiiu'ise for Mr. Welch.' Il .setMuod so im- 
])ossiblo for a niece of the nourishing ]»hy.=iician ti» be so reduced, a-i 
ho sus]>ecl.ed she was—almost homeless, friciulles.s, penuiles.s. 

iShe wasif’tniggling wdth her tears again. With the acknowledg¬ 
ment her meinoiy had gone back (a the old j,.,me, the old days. 
She had scarcely believed Hu-u there was such a thing a.s caio in tin' 
worlil ; notn -! 

“You W'ill tell mo the triitli about my.sclf,” she said, recoverin'; 
comjiosuro. “1 came to Kngl.and to learn it. don't doci'in' 

me. 1 Jim a dtictor’s wife you know, .and can bear tlu'.sc .shock.s, ' 
sld: added, with a jaior attempt at a .smile. “Besides, 1 .«cein l>' 
h}ow the fate that i.s in store tor mo : since cJatinxlay night 1 Ii.ive 
not felt that 1 slnnild get well.” 

There was one moment of hesitafkin—of imlecision. Cafnliie 
caught at'it all too readily. “ V see,” she said, “there is u" 
hope.” 


“ I said nothing of the sort,” ho returned.^ 

• “ But I am sure you think that there is not.' Mr. Cray thought 
there might bo an oporathm : the Freiudi doctor said no.’’ 

“J cannot tell you anything 4i0cisiv^e now. 1 will coino to you, 
if you will tell me where.” 

She gave him MissDavenal'.s .addre.ss. “ f am so scury b) troulih; 
you ; J ilid nob think of that'. A few days and I ’shall go buck to 
France.” 

“ No,” replied the surgeon. “You must not think of going bi>.ck. 
It would not do. ” 

“But 1 came. And it Ims not harmed me.” 

“ You must not return.’' 

lie spoke in a tone so quietly grave that Caroline did not like it. 
Could it bq that lie knew she would bo unable to go back '( What 
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- mid become of M;irk ? what would become of her i But she could 
WiX hike up his time any longer then. 

Is this right?” .she a.ske(l thnidly, as she laid a sovereign and a 
l.iUiiig on the table. 

‘ It's quite wrong,” said ho. “Doct«)rs don’t prey upon one 
, 11 .oilier. My dear lady, do you think J slioulil tiike money from 
ji;, IX'ivt'iiars niece ?—oi\> our liusband’.s wife ? Anylliing that 1 
i,,u possibly do for you 1 shall be most happy to do—and 1 am glad 
\->ii happened to come to me.” 

She went out of the house. AVhy it should have been ^be could 
ji’il tell, for certiiiiily Mr. U eleh'.s words luul not induced it, but the 
» •inictKui of a fatal lermiiialion, which had mily dawned iii»on lu r 
h ioIV, hail taken lirm possi'ssion of her now. Lost in thought as 
,]ii' walked, she mi.ssed tli*# tuining l)^' wliieli she had gained tlie 
'..iigc itn’s liou.se, anil found herself at last in a labyrinth, far away 
JI rail omnibuses any avail.ildc conveyance. 

Weary, faint, mitit to move another step, she found herself at. 
t.st in a street v\h<'SO aspect seemed more familiar to her ; but not 
..util she caught sight of a doov-])l.alo, ‘‘Bracknell, Street, ami 
‘ >'’..ald Cray,” did she reeogniso it to be B.arliament Street. 

'J'hn temptation to go in and ask to be allowed to rost^was strong 
'.poll her, bnt alie ’id not like to do so, and nalked on< Luigiiig to 
'I. rlowii on every door-step. A littlu further and she met O.snald 
’ I ly. 

U Ill'll [iliy^sical strength has been la.veiHieyoiid it.s povver, esjiecially 
•e a ease such as bora, any little interlude of menial excitement 
iihor renovates it for the moment or destroy.s it utterly. Jt was 
■ latter ease with Caioliiic. • 

’‘Mi.s. Cray ! ” oxcl;<imod Oswald, in surprise. “ I did not know 
1 were in London.” 

?^he caught hold id' .soiiiethiag in her faintness. Whether pillar, 
longs, .she could not have told. Her bi-ow grew moi:.l, lier liji.s 
Inle. Oswfild liastciicd to*supporl her. 

f have l(»st luy w'ay,” she gasjicd, leaning heavily iqioii him. 

I ini.s.sod it when Peaiueoiit of the .surgeon’s, Mr. Welch. 1 can^e 
I er from llonlleiir on Saturday, U.swald ; came to consult an 
I’liglish doctor. J am dying,” 

“Dying I” repeated Osiviild. “No, no, it is only a little faint- 




It is my side. 1 
I tboughtthero 


“ ilow is Mark i 


'* Not. t shall 1)0 better of Ibis directly. 

H lil roll you about it w hen f he faintness has pas.sed 
.^as no hope for Uie. I know it now.” 

He was leading her gently towards the house. 

1.^3 be liere tuo'l ” he asked. 

“ Not Mark. Ho cannot come, you know.” 

“ Jh he getting on /” 

“ Oh, Oswald ! getting on 1 There is no practice ; an^l we have 
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not a pcnny-piecc in the world ; and—I—I am dying. Oh, if 1 had 
not to die abroad ! If Mark could only cojue to ino.” 

“Where arc you staying T’ he asked after a paus 

“Watsoji gave mo shelter. It was late when the boat got up, 
too late to go on to my Aunt Bettina’s, and T called at Watson’s, ami 
asked her to take me in. Oswald !—Oswald !—” 

“What?” ho asked, for she had dropped her voice, and her 
utterance seemed to }>e impeded by emotion. 

“I heard the bell toll out for Prince Albert I I was close to it 1 ” 
“Ah!” 

“Oswald ! can you realise the fact that lie is doaa ■ ” 

“Not yet; scarcely yet. It is dillicult to believ'i; ‘^hat h' is 
taken, whilst we arc left. It seems t<» us, in our linite notion.s, 
that hardly a man in the realm but eoul^ have been bettor spared. 
But OoJ knows boHL.” 

His sad tone had clianged to revervuice. Tliore was no more 
said until they readied his do()r. Ho assisted her upstairs to the 
»>ld sitting-rocmi, the sanio sitting-room, w'itli the same [ilaiis and 
charts and .signs of w'oi k j»n its table. Oswald was a full ]iartner 
iKiW'. Jnduslry- trustful, jiationt, ])orsevernig, fair-dealiim in¬ 
dustry—met with its reward. Did you ever know' it fail ? I 
never did. • 

Mr. Bracknell had viptiially retired from the firm, loriving the 
chief of its profit to Mr. Street and Oswahl Cray. Had Miss Sara 
Davonal l>cen the daughter of the still-living and Hourishiiig phy¬ 
sician, on w’liom not a cloud rested, as was the case in the years 
gone by, Oswald could have asked for her hand now', and given her 
a home that even ho would have deemeil worthy of her. 

Not having her, however, or any other lady, as a wife in pro¬ 
spective, he was content to let the home remain in abeyance, and 
lived in tlie old r«»oiiis, putting up with the c<imfoi ts ami agroealiles 
Mrs. Benu' chose to provide for hiirt. The first thing Caroline did, 
on being placed on an easy chair, w'as to faint away. It was Iho 
only time she had fainted since the (biy in October wdieii she 
W'.lked to tile Cote do (5race. Mark Cray gav6 fatigue the benefit 
of the blame fhen, and it w'as probably dne to the same cause 
now. Wlnui Mrs. Beiin came up in aimver to fiswald’s .summons, 
nothing could well exceed her aniazcment at seeing a lifeless 
lady lying in the chair, her bonnei. thrown back, her gloves on 
the ground, and Mr. Osw'ald Cray rubbing hb'r unconscious 
liands. 

The first tliought that occurred tfi Mrs. Bonn iwas one of wonder 
how she got there ; tlio second, that it was some .stranger who had 
come to the oflices on business, and had been taken ill. 

“She’s married, at any rate,” remarked that l.ady, as she took 
up the left hand to chafe it. “But nobody would say so to look 
in her face, She’s like a girl.” 
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“Don't you know her?” returned Oswald, glancing at the 
v^oinan. “ It is Mrs. Cray ; my hrother’s wife.” 

Mrs. Benn cried out in her surprise, “j/rs. Cray I Why, sii-, 

liow she’s altered ! She looks-” 

“Hush!” was his caution, for Caroline began to revive. 
“Can’t wo inmroviso a sofa, or something of that sort, to nlaco 
heron?” 


ClIArTER LVl. 


I> the same house' at. Pimlico, and in the same attire as of yore, 
except that the deeper mourning had been exchanged for ricli 
silks, and the black ribbons on the guipure caps for white or grey, 
s.>.t Miss Bcttina Davenal. She was not altered. Slio had the 
s.uue stately presence, tlic same pale, relined features ; she was of 
a stamp that changes little, and never s<5eins to grow old. iSara 
liad changed more than her aunt, and the earnest, sw'oet ex¬ 
pression, always characteristic of her face, was mingled now w'ilh 
habitual sadness. »She wore a robe of soft grey cashmere, its white 
collar ftistened wdtli ribbon,, and bows of the same ornamenting ^he 
lace sleeves shading her delieato wTists. 

Miss Bettina stoo^, grandly courteous; Sara’s cheeks were 
flushed, and she played with a key which hart haj)pcncd to be in 
her hand as she rose. Osw-lld Cray had come in unexpectedly, 
and was telling the story of Caroline ; telling it rapi<lly, before ho 
took the chair offered him.' U1iat with the extrafjrdinary nature 
of the news, and Miss Bettina's inaptitude for hearing, it w'as a 
difticult business as usual. 

“Come over from Honfleur in a goods boat, and it didn’t get 
hero '? ” exclaimed Miss Bettina, commenting on wJiat she did hoar 
—for Oswald repeated the particulars Caroline had discIosc<l him 
on her revival. ^ “And where do you say she is lying, sir ?” 

“In nfy sitting-room in Parliament Street. J f(.ar slio is very 
ill. She looks so; and she sjiys she is suffering from some fatal 
complaint.” * 

“Fatal mistake! I should think so,” returned Miss Bettina. 
“If ever a man made that, it was Marli Cray when ho threw uj) 
Hallingham. But what has she come for ? And why did she go 
to you instead of coming to me ? ” 

But Scara had drawn near to Oswald. She had heafd the ex- 

Oswaltl Orjy. 
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plfiriatioii arij^ht, and tho words “fatal complaint” frightened her. 
“ Do yon know what it is ? ” she asked. “ Js .she very ill ? ” 

“ Slie is so ill, if her looks may be trusted, that 1 should think 
she cannot live long,” he answered. “J came down to you at 
once. iSoinething must be done with her ; we cannot let her gn 
back to Watson’s. If you are unable to rectn\e her, I will Jiiid ;i, 
lodging-” 

“ Jiut wo arc not unable to receive lu‘r,” interrupted Sara. “Df 
course wo are not. My aunt-” 

“Caroline doubted whetlicr you had room. Slic has just told 
me y(»u are expecting Captain l)avena|.jind his wif<.” 

“ We ai'o looking for tlieir arrival daily. Perliaps sliip may 
1)0 in to-day. Dnt they will not stay nith us : Lady Reid expeC” 
them there. Did >ou not know that Rv’.ward nas coming!” sIk: 
(“ontiniUMl, (pntting*b)r a nmment the suliject of Caroline. “His 
wife’s father is dead, and husiness is bringing them lioitio. She lias 
come into a large fortune.” 

“1107/ you lei me understand what this matter is?” interposed 
Miss Beltina. 

It ri'called them t(‘ tlio pivsont. Dili to maki^ Miss Dettina un¬ 
derstand-(M* rather liear—was a w<‘rk mil speedily accoiiijdislied. 
She was even aware of it herself. 

“lam nut myself to-Aay,” she said to Oswald Cray. “I have 
not 1)eon’ myself since yesiertlay morning. When the tidings wen* 
brmight to me tliatr—thab it was all over with the Prince—I felt as 
J ha(l never felt in my life before. It is nob an ordinary death, 
Mr. Osw'ald Cray, t»r an ordinary loss, even had we been prepared 
f<»r it. But we W('re imt jnviiavcd. That lioyal Lady and her 
children were not pre])ared : and we can’' only ]nay Clod, who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, to love and liclp tln'in.” 

“ .\iii(‘n ! ” rtispomltid the heart oBv)svvald Cray. 

When thei’e was a real necessity for IMiss Bcdtina Davenal to 
relent in her severity, she did relent. Siie returned with Mr. Oswald 
Cray, and Sara went with them. On her way she spoke to him 
about the advancement in his prospei^ts, a rumour tif which she had 
hoard from Neal. 

“ Is it true '/ ” slic asked, bending forwanl to catch his answ'ei*, as 
he sat opposite to her in the carriage 

“ It is true that my sliare has bet'ii considerably incrt\ased. Mr. 
Bracknell has retired.” 

“ I suppose you will take a house luav ? ” 

“I thmk not,” said Osw.ahl. “Single men dan't care to .set u]> 
a house of their own.” 

“Oh,” saitl Miss liettiuj*.. “ Do you never intend to marry? ” 

Oswald l.iughcd, “ I Imvc no time to think about it, Mis.-. 
Bettina. ” 

Miss Beltina did not catch tlie answer. 


“ fSomo time ago we 
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hfwl TL-asoii given us to think that were ahoiit to marry. Did 
y.m cliange your mind ? ” 

It was a home question. Osw'ald could Iiave joked it off hut i.tr 
tliat gentle, conscious face in the opposite corner. “ Wc have to 
'^ive up all kinds of fond dreams and visions, you ku* w, Miss Dcttina, 
Vouth is very apt to indulge in thorn ; and they generally turn out 
vain,” 

“Turned out vain, did she ! T must say I did not think she uas 
in a siifticiently good position for you.” 

Oswald opened his eyes. “Of whom are you speaking, Miss 
Da venal ? ” i 

“ Of you. I was not speaking of anj' one else.” 

“ But the lady ? You alluded to a lady.” 

“Oh, the lady. Yoif^icnow well enough. ^ Thcat young Scotch 
I'ldy whose brother w^as ill.” 

lie breathed W'ith a fcel>ng of relief. A fear h.id conic over him 
tliat liis dearest feelings had been exposed to Mi.s.s Davenal — 
perhaps to otlioi*s* Sara’s colour heightened, and slio raised lier 
eyes momentarily. Tliey mot Oswald’s : and she was ve.Koil witli 
herself. 


“ [ shall most likely live a bachelor all my days, Mfss Davonal. 
I believe 1 shall.” 

“Most unwise of jam, Mr. Osw’ald Cray ! Bachelors are to be 
pitied. They never get a cup of dccept tea or a billion on their 
shirts.” 

“i am independent of buttons ; 1 have set up studs. See,” he 
continued, showing Ins w’rists. “ And’tea T don’t particuljirly gjire 
for.” ' , 

Miss Bettina thought he was serious. ** You woiihl be ha])piev 
.IS a, married man, w’itb some one t(* talo* oan* of joiir oomfoits. It 
1.^ so diHereut witli women ; ffyjl are happiest singh* —al.Jeast, such 
is my belief—and their eoniforts are iii their owm hands.” 

“ The ditliculty i.s to find’some one, Miss Bidtina. Espceially to 
us busy men, who Vav-o no lime to look out.’’ ^ 

“ 'rriie,” she .-insworcd. But w'hether she heard or not was 
aiiothm* matter. “ What’s AJark Cray about i ” she presently asked, 
somewhat abruptly. “ Doing any more harm ? ’’ 

“ 1 hear be is not doing any good. There's no practice in Hon- 
flour.” ^ j 

“Nobody in their senses wonlil have thought/ there. W’as. Perhaps 
he expects to get up a mining scheme there, and dazzle the French 
with it. ” 

“If he is to do .any good for himself, he must come over and get 
clear of the mining scheme hero,” ohserued Oswald. 

Miss Davonal nodded her hea<l and drew in her lips. It was uf»t 
often tliat she condescended to make the slightest allusion to Mark 
Cray. 
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Mi-a. CiMy Iiad fallen asleep ’»vhen they entered. She lay on the 
couch hastily improvised for her, dressed, and covered with a warm 
counterpane. One hand was under her wan cheek, the other lay 
outside, white, attenuated, cold. Miss Bcttiiia Davcnal took one 
look ; one look only with those keen eyes of hers. It was quite 
enough, and an exclamation of dismay broke from her lips. Caroline 
opened her eyes and gazed around in bewilderment. 

“Aunt Bcttina ! Have they brought you t<j see mo ? Will you 
take me in for a <lay or two until T can go back again ? ” 

“ I have come for you,” said Miss Boltina. 

T'^iitil I can go back again ! Poor (filing ! what li-id she to go 
back to ? A lodging in a foreign lainl that they iniglit in. turned 
from at any hour, for tlie rout could not bo met; iiisuflicioiit 
iiourishuieid, care, trouble, almost despa'ir. Only Mark to lean 
iipoii, witli bis iustainlity : hi.s vague chatter of the something that 
was to “ turn up.” Bettor depend iipoR a reed than upon Mark 
Cray. 

Hara Davciial had drawn back for a moment, that she might 
subdue her own shocked expression before Caroline remarked it. 
Oswald i)assod round to her. 

“ Is slie <^yiug ? ” came the friglihcncd whi.sper. 

“ Do not'be alaniied,” ho answeretl. “She looked worse tlian 
this when I first brought‘ner in. She has had a good deal of c\- 
citeineiib and fatigue the last few days, and that tells ujiou Jier 
appearance. ” 

“ Yes—but—do you know tlierc's a look in her face that puts mo 
in i,nind of pa]>a s. Of jiapa s as it was the night ho died.’’ 

It was not often that Sara gave way to einotion. The moisture 
had gathered on her bro\v, and her hands were trembling. Oswald 
jgeutly Jai<l his hand upon her slioiilder. 

“ You are not going to faint, surelyl Sara I ” 

“No, no‘”—aial I he slighto.st possible smile parted her trembling 
lips. “ 1 used to tliink I was very bra'vo, but lately—at times—1 
bivyc found myself a coward. I seem to bec/nnp afraid of trifles, ” 
she ct)ntiuued in a dreamy tone, as if debating the question with 
hoi’self why it should be so. 

“ Where’s Sara I J thought J sjiw her.” 

Sara moved forward ah the words She suiiprcsscd all sign of 
emotion as .she* stoojicd over her cousin. Caroline^ was the one to 
show it now. She burst into tears and sobbed hysterically. 

“ If Uncle Richard were only alive ! He could cure me.” 

“Don’t, Caroline ; don’t distress yourself. There are doctors as 
clever as papa was.” 

“ 1 kept thinking ”—she turned her colourless face to Sara as she 
spoko—“ I kept thinking at Honfleur of Uncle Richard; that if the 
old days could come back agfiin, and I were at homo with him at 
Hallinghaifi in the old houst! as it used to be, I should soon bo well. 
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'J’lie thought kept haunting me. And, Sara, I am sure if my uncle 
Avcre alive he could cure me. I shall never believe otherwiKo.' 

She j)auscd. Sara knew not what rei)ly to make. Mi.ss Davcnal 
did not catch the words, and Oswald lefined on the back of a chair 
m silence, only Irioking at her as she lay. 

“ Why should this cf)nviction have haunted me ? Tnclo Tlichju'd 
wjis gone. Mark kept dinning in niy car's that there were other 
doctors as good as l)i'. Davcnal, and at last 1 grew to tliink so too, 
because they were English. So T came over ; 1 sliouJd ha\o ha<] a 
fever or died if T had not come; and now T see hi>w foolish tho 
hoi>o was, for they can't cuil? me. No rme could do it but Circle 
Diehard.” ' 

Miss Bettina bird bci^.bcnding her ear close to tho invalid, and 
caught tho sense of tl^o woixls. “ Whj' do y'#ii think no one can 
cure you ? ” 

“ 1 feel that they can’t.* No : Uncle Richard s gone, and there’s 
no chance for me,” 

They made her ready, Oswald helped her d(uvn to the cariiagc, 
and she was eonvej'ud liomc. Tho only home she would liencoforlh 
know in this world. Dorcas stood in tlic ji.Tssagc, an^l looked on 
as she entered the house. That the blooming yming bride she had 
received into the Abbey at Halliiigham little more than two short 


years before ! 

Sara gavh up her ix»om to her as tho most cMivenieiit one in tin* 
house, taking herself t he small ehan'jbor at tliebackof it, which had 
been riccasionally occuyiied by Dick and TjCo. C.iroline lookeil 
round the room as she lay in bed, a curious, in(|uiring sort of ^aze 
in her eyes. « 

“ TIave I been in this room before i" she smhlcnly asked. 

She had never been in it. ^ Her \isits to Miss Beilina’s, during 
the prosperity in (irosvenor Place, were not suflicieiitly familiar to 
allow of her entering the .bedrocmis. )Saia told her she had ln;^ er 
yet been in it. 

“ T seem to kn*)W*it all; ] seem to have seen it befoi'o. 1 s’#p- 
posc it’s a sign that 1 shall die in it.” 

She spoke dre.amily, alhiding to a foolisli siijjerstition that slm 
had hcairl in her childhood, and ]irob,ably had nover thought of 
since. It was not a very promising begirrning. 

Miss Paven.#l wrote a line to Mr. Welch, tlie surgeon, .‘ind he 
t'alled in the evening. C.aroliue was better then, calm and cheerful. 
Her spirits had. rjevived in a wonderful manner ; but it was in her 
rrature to be subject to these sudden fluctuations. 

“Shall I get well?” she asked, when his examination Avas 
over. * 

“ T will do what I can for you. Tho pain I think can bo very 
greatly alleviated. ” ^ 

It was not a satisfactory answer. To most cars it might Imve 
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savoured of considerate evasion, but it did not to Caroline’s. “ Must 
thcr(j l>e an oijoratn^n 1 ” she resumed. 

“No.” 

Slie looked up at him from the depths of her violet eyes, pausing 
before she spoke again. “ Monsieur Le Bleu said there must be an 
u[)ei'alion, if it could be performed. Jf, he sfiid ; he did not seem 
sure. It was the only cliauce, he said.” 

The surgeon met the remark j«)kiiigly. “Monsieur Le Bleu’s 
very clever—as he no doubt thinks himself. 1 will see you again 
to-morrow, Mi*a. Cray.” 

“ But—stay a moment. Tell mo atfieast by which tlay T sliall l>e 
ready U» g(^ back. You can put me in Jie proper way of treiujuent, 
and 1 will pursue it over there.” 

“ Not by any day.. You must not think returning to Fj’ancc.” 

She looketl puz/.h^d : there was a wild expression in her eyes. 
“Do you mean that I shall not he able t^) retuiii at all i ” 

“Yes, I do. J say that you must not venture upon the shores of 
France again. Wo can’t think of trusting you to the care of that 
clever French doctor, you know.” 

And before Caroline had recovered her surprise suflicieully to 
rejoin, Mr. >Velch liad loft the cliamber and was down in the dr.iw- 
ing-room with Miss Davepal. She bcnL her head as slic waited for 
his o])inion. 

“ Do you wish for the truth, ma’am ? ” he asked. 

“ Wish for what y ” repeated Miss Bettiiia, putting her hand to 
her oar. 

“«The truth,” 

“ Do 1 wisli for the truth ?” slic rctoi*ted, afironted at the question. 
“ Sir, I am the daughter of one surgeon and the sister of another ; 
I don’t know to whom the truth may.,he told if not to me. It is 
‘naremiry that T should know it.” 

Mr. Welch gave her the truth ; that there was no hope whatever. 
At least, what he siiid was eiiuivalent to that. 

“ And the operation that she bilks of ? ” '■ 

“ It cannot be poTforme<l. The case is not an ordinary otic.” 

Miss Bettina was silent for a miiiut e. ’ ‘ My brother, Dr. Daveiuil, 
always said Caroline had no constitution.” 

“ Dr. Davcnal was right,” returned 1 .e surgeon. “Mrs. Cray is 
one—if 1 may form a judgment upon so short an acquaintance—who 
coidd never, even under the most auspicious circumstances, have 
lived to grow old. ” 

“T remember a remark ho made to me after Caroline’s marriage 
with Mark Cray uras settled—that it was well she should marry a 
doctor, for she would need*watching. A lino dcjctor, indeed !” con¬ 
tinued Miss Bettina irascibly as she recalled Mark’s later career. 
“ If my poor brother had only known 1 I suppose it is all this 
disgrace tlnit has brought it on ! ” 
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“ Itiii.xy have hastened it," said the surgeon. ‘’But this, or some 
other disease, would inevitably have develojmd itself sooner or later. 
The germs were within her. ” 

“ And now what can be done for her ?" 

‘‘Notliingin the world can be done for lier, as legards a cure. 
We must try .and alleviate the pain. That she will now grow 
ra])idly worse there’s not a doubt. Miss Davenal, she must bo 
kc])t tramjuil." 

it was all veiy well for Mr. Welch to say she must bo kept 
lram(uil; but Caroline Ciay was one wlio bad had an absolute sj»irit 
«.f lier own all lier life, and* iiu oxeitalih- one. W^hi'ii JMiss Bettina 
went up to her room uftor tne doparture of the surgeon she found 
her ill a wild state of eY<;itiaiient. Her cheeks wore crimson with 
inci])icnt fever, her e>^ glistening. Sara, t^Trihed, was begging 
licsr t(» be reasonable. 

“ I want to go back ift once, Aunt Bettina," she exclaimed, 
throwing out hen arms in a fren/.y. He says 1 can’t go back to 
li’ranco, but I will go. W'^hat does he know about it, 1 womlor ^ 
1 was well ciKiiigh to come, and 1 am well eimugli to go back again I 
Be (piiet, Sara ! Wliy doyou wish to prevent my speaking f Ytai'll 
send me back to-day. won’t you. Aunt Bettina /" * 

“ T’ll send for a strait waistcoat and put you into that," shrilly 
cried Miss Bettina in her vexation. “Vhis is a repetition «)! the 
childishne.s^s of the old days." . ’■«* 

“1 won’t be separated from Mark. Though lie has been mis¬ 
taken and imprudent, he i.s still niy husjiand. It’s a shame that Mj*. 
Welch should want to keep me hero! Don’t be so cruel as t< 4 sido 
with him, Aunt Bettina." 

For once in her life Miss Bettina Davtawl lent lierself to an evasion. 
»Sho promised Caroline that she should go back when she was a little 
stronger, perhaps in two or tlu'oo days, she said. Amji it had the 
desired eflect. It soothed the invalid's dangerous excitement, and 
.she turned round on her pillow and w'ont to sleep <juietly. 

But as tlie day« w*eiit on, and the disease—as the .surgeon had 
foretold—rapidly deveh>ped itself, it became plain to Mrs. Cray her¬ 
self that returning to Fralico was out of the question. And tlieii 
lier tone changed. She no longer prayed in impatient w'ords to be 
sent: she bewailed in imiiassioned tones that she must die away 
frfuu her hmbaud. One day, towards the end of December, it 
almost seemed that her brain was slightly alfected, jierhaps from 
weakness, she • sjtarted sudJouly from the sofa in the drawing¬ 
room, where she was reclining, and wildly scissed her aunt’s hands. 

“ O Aunt Bettina ! Aunt Bettina! If I had not to go over there 
to die !" . . ’ , 

“Over w'liere?" cried Miss Bettina. “Wliat are you bilking 
about, child?” 

“ T/irrr. Honfleur. If I had not to go I Tf I cdtild only re- 
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luaiii in niy own land, amongst you to the last! It may not he 
for hjiig ! ” 

Miaa Bettina, what with the Biuldonnesa of the attack and 
her own deafness, was bewildered. “ I don’t hoar,” she helplessly 
said. 

“They have two cemeteries, but I should not like to lie in 
cither,” went on Caroline. “ Mark won’t remain iii the town for 
ever, and there would be nobody to come and look at my grave. 
Aunt Bettina, T can’t go over there to die ! ” 

“But you are not going there,” returned Miss Bettina. “You 
must bodroaming, Caroline. You are wot going back to Honfleur." 

“ I must go. 1 can’t die atvay froiiiMark. Aunt, listci^!” she 
passionately continued, clasping the wrist of Miss Bettina until that 
lady felt the pain. “It is one of two “ft.’jigs: either I must go 
to Honfleur, or Malk must c<nne here. 1 amnot die away from 
him.” 

The cry was reiterated until it grew into a wail f>f agony. She 
was sutfering herself to-fall into that excess of nervous agitation so 
diihciilt to soothe, s(.» pomici«»us to the sick frame. Sara came in 
alarmed, and learned the nature of the excitement. She leaned over 
the sofa with a soothing whisper. 

“ Dear Carhie ! only bo (piiet : bo comforted ! Wo will manage 
to get Mark here.” ' 

The low tone, the gentle words, seeme<l partially to allay tlio 
storm. Caroline turned t<i Siir;’.. 

“ What do you say you will do‘1 ” 

“ We will get Mark over to London.”, 

She tliought for a moment, and then shook lior head and spf)ko 
wearily, a i>laint in her tone. 

“ Yon will never get him over. He is not to be got over. T know 
Mark better than you, Sara. So hffjg as that nusorable Wheal 
Bang hang.s'over his head he will not set his foot on KnglLsh ground. 
I have heard liim say so times upon timett since ho loft tliese sliores, 
and ho will not break his word. He is afraid you see. C)Ii, Aunt 
Bettina ! ” tbr(*wing up her liands again in rtmew'cd excitement— 
“ wh:it an awful mistake it w’asf ” „ 

“ What was a mistake 1” retiu’ued Miss Bettina. 

“ echoed the unhajjpy inva'id in irritation. “Quitting 

Halliiigham ; the past altogethei’. It w'as giving up the substance 
for the sh.adt)W'. If wo had only listened to you ! If Mark had 
never heard of the Croat Wheal Bang ! ” 

Oh, those ifs, those ifs ! how tliey haunt us through life ! How 
many of us are pei'})ct ually giving up substance for shadow ! 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

miKADPUL TREACHERY. 

Mji- Mark Cray stood on tlie little ]>ifc of low stony ground tliat 
bordered tlie coast at H(.>iilleur, just outside tlie entrance t(> tlie 
liarbour. Mr. Mark was throwing jjcbblcs into tlie Avaier. Heing 
in a roinarkahly niiscralde and indecisive state t»f inijul, having 
nothing on earth to do, he Iy.d strolled out»’.f his lodgings anywhere 
that bis legs chose to carry him ; and tliorc he was, lo(»king into the 
water that gloomy win^i-’fl evening. 

Rut pray don’t fear'i/hat he had any ulterior designs of making 
liimself better acquainted Avith its chilly deplbs. Men in the 
e.vtremity t)f despair have been know'ii to enterfciin such ; Mark 
Cray never Avould have dreamt of it. There was an elasticity in 
Mark’s spirit, a shalloAvness of feeling fpiite incoinpatihle with that 
sad state of mind hinted at, and the most iiromineiit question per¬ 
vading Mark, even now Avas, hoAv long it would he bcf«»#e something 
“turned up.” 

Not hut tljat Mark Cray was miserable hnough ; in a bodily sense, 
hoAvover, rather than a mental. It Avas not ^in agreeable state of 
lliings by any means to liaA'^e no money to go »jn with ; to he wanl.- 
ing it in a hundred odd ways ; to he tohl that if he did not pay iqiat his 
lodgings tliat week ho mustjturn out of them—and the French liajje an 
inconvenient way of not allowing yon to evade such mandates. It 
was not pleasant to he reduced to a iru‘al (»r so a day, and that not a 
sumptuous one ; it aa'us not convenient, to he restricted to the one 
pair of boots lie had on, anu*to know that the soles were letting in 
the wet; it aahh not cliccry td he out of charcoal for'the cooking 
rrehauds, or to have only U shovelful of coals left for the parlour ; 
moreover and above ajl, it was most especially annoying and unbear¬ 
able not to have had the money to pay for a letter that nuniAing, #rid 
which, in conse<(uenco of^that failure, the iiiex(»rahle postman had 
carried aAvay with him. 

Mrs. Cray’s assertion—that her hiishand never AA-^ouhl Ixj got oA'or 
to London so l^mg as the formidable Wheal Rang threatened danger 
—proved to he correct. Mark had declined the invitation. News 
h:ul been conveyed to him in an unmistakably impressive manner 
of the state his frife was in, and an urgent mandate sent that he 
should join her. OsAvald only waitc<l his consent to forward him 
funds for the journey ; and poor Caroline hinted in a few private 
linos that he could choose a steamer Avhich would not make tlie 
port of London until after dark, and could wear his spectacles 
in landing. All in vain. Mark Cray had somehoAV csjntrivcd to 
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acquire a wholesome terror of the British shores, and to them lie 
would not be enticed. 

But - -has it ever struck you in your passajje throii£/h life how won¬ 
derfully ihinj^s work round ? Caroline Ci'ay was dying ; was want¬ 
ing her husband to bo by her side and see the last of her, as was 
only right and natural. But ho—looking at things ns he hjoked at 
them—was debarred from going to her ; it was—judging as lie 
j udged—a simple impossibility that ho should go. And this groat 
baiTier was turning her mind to fi’cnzy, was making havoc of 
luM' <lying hours, and increasing her bodily suflbrnigs ui analanniiig 
degree. I 

it did seem an impossibility. If Mark Cray ref used to venture to 
his own land so long as the Wheal Bang liul^I its rod over him, it was 
next door to certfiiu tjiat lie could not come a'e all. The Wlieal Bang’s 
shareholders would not relax their threats except on the iiayment. 
of certain claims, and wlio would be suttlclently philanthropic to jiay 
them? No one in the wide Avorld. So there ajipoared t«i be lu) 
hoi»o of Mark's return ; and the knowledge that there was not, was 
entirely taking from Caroline Cray that tramiiiillity of mind and hody 
which ought if possible to attend the last })assage to the tomb : nay, 
it was keeping her in a state of ex<‘iiement that was jiitiablc for 
her.self and for all who belield her. If Mark could only come ! ” 
was the incessant cry niglit and day. 1 cannot die unless Mark 
comes.” 

You have hoard that beautiful phrase, “Man’s extremity is Cod's 
opportnnitjg” and though it. may strike yon as almost irreverent to 
iiitr^ Jnco any matter connected with Mark Cray as an exoinjililica- 
tion of it, what came to [lass was surely veri* like a proof of the 
truth of that phrase. T*oor, erring, shaUow-j>ated Mark ! even lie 
was remembered, neglectful as he haj been of the Croat llemem- 
brjiiiccr. ^ 

Whilst Caroline was lifting her hands to heaven with a vain cry 
in which tlicre was no trust; whilst it seemed to all that there wa.H 
nofjiiiimaii feasibility of bringing Mark to thigkind, that feat ivas 
accomplished in the easiest and most unexpected niauner. Is it too 
nmcli to siiy that a flighcr Power v.is at vi’ork in answer to that poor 
woman’s despairing ciy 1—'though the human agencies employed 
were of tlie least exalted. 

Mr. Barker, who was doing something grand and ^ood (good in 
his sense) in Paris, found it necessary for his own plans to pay a 
visit to London. And when there, lie, to use hi,s own phrase, got 
“dropped upon in other words, ho fell into the still outstretched 
hands of the (ireat Wheal Bang. That it was unexpectedly to him¬ 
self is undoubted ; for he vfas one of those men who believe impli¬ 
citly in their own luck. Once in the mesh, Barker resolved to make 
the best of it. Ho liad dune nothing wrong, nothing that lie could 
be punishetf for, and he carelessly told them that his only motive in 
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iu;t surrendering beforehand was the bother of having the accrmnls 
lo go over. Perhaps it really was so. 

Sir. Barker’s usual luck attended liiiu now. After ho was arresL'd 
:ind had been kept in durance for four days, the shareholders rtdcjiscd 
Iiiui. The very shareholders themselves released him; the wronged, 
irritated, angry shareludders ! Surely there was some charm in 
IJiirker’s tongue! He bilked them over in the most minieulous 
juanner ; and they took him out of prison, some one going bail for 
the single debt on wliich he had been taken. Now that the thing 
had come to a crisis Barker wfis as eager .as they woiaj to get it to :i 
■ieltloment, ami lie went to ,vork with a will. A settlement, how- 
i-eor, could not be come to/without the ])reseiice c)f Mark Cray ; 
Mark and Barker were bot;h made bankrupts, and it was necessary 
that Mark should coiiyi^^over—or else never fiome over any miua*. 
So Biirker wrote for him. 


We loft Mark standing *at tlic water’s edge. Tie w'as all uncon¬ 
scious of tlieso doings at home which so nearly .aflected liim ; and lie 
stood there speculating as to what new.s the letter, refused to him in 
tlie morning, caaitaiued. By .some inisehaiice Barker liad noghojted 
fully to prepjiy it ; he had [mt on a fouipeiiny stamp, hut the letter 
turned out to he over weight by a bair’.s breadth, and of counse the 
Ibmileur jiostfil authorities declined give it up. 

“ Wh.at he’s doing in Loudon jmzzlos mo,” cogitated Mark,—for 
lie had recognised the writing as Barktj ’s. “ Me told me ho should 

not show himself there, until the bother wais over. AVliat took him 


there now, 1 wonder?” 

He stopped to single out a particiilai-ly shiny stone embedded ia tlie 
mud, lifted it up witli^his toe, and kicked it into the water. A little 
Hhrim]>ing-boat was making towards him, for it wa-is low^ tide, laden 
with ibs sjioils of the day. But it was not veiy near yet. 

“ib s well that she should luive gone over as .she did,” Jie resumed, 
his thoughts reverting to Ips wife. “Heaven know,*! 1 should like 
to ho wnth her ; but she has all she wants there, and hero she would 
have nothing. I vfislt I could be with her 1 As to their saying— 
that Welch, or whatever his name is : 1 don’t romemher any gj cat 
light of that name—that ifho’s incurable, I don’t believe it. That 
olfl Blue said the same, or w'anted to say it—such jargon as the 
fellow talked to be sure I—but Blue’s nothing better tmin .an old 
woman., By the w'ay, T w'onder how long Blue intends to stoji away! 
It’s line for these bVonch fellows, biking a holiday when they choose, 
.and leaving their patients to SLCwi/rlrel I wish he had left tm as the 
confrere on the occasion, it would liavc boon a few francs, at any 
rate, in my pocket. The French w'ouldn’t have liad that, 18upp<»se I 
Their envious law's w'on’t permit an Englishman to practice on them. 
Oh, if some rich couiitiyinan of one’s own would only fall ill! ” 

Mark Cray strolled a few steps either way, and halted again in 
the same place as before ; he kicked six stones into thiS wrater, one 
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after the other, the seventh was an obstinate one, and would not 
come out. Dull and dreary did the waves look that evening, under 
the leaden sky. liut that is speaking rather inehiphorically, for in 
point of fact there are no waves off Hoiifleur, except in the stormiest 
weather. 

That Mark Cray's condition was a forlorn one no one can dispute. 
He had no friends or acquaintances in the town ; a latent, ever- 
])resent consciousness of their straits ; their position and its secrete, 
had caused him and his wife to abstain from making any, and one 
or two English residents who had shov/n themseKdisi>oscd to be 
friendly were ropnlscil at the outset. # Not a single rson within 
reach could Mark Cray apply to with n\e slightest plea of acquaint¬ 
anceship and say, Lend me sixteen s(»us, that I may j)ay for a letter! 
Even Monsieur Le Jlleu, as you have gatlXrod from his solilocjuy, 
was away. But Mark wi.shoil much to get that letter, and he was 
wondering how ho could got it at this vor} moment as he looked out 
across the water to the opposite coast and the dark cloud that hung 
over Harfleur. 

“ It would be of no use going to the ])osfc-ofHce unless T took tlio 
money,” ho sf»lilo([uisod. “They would never lot me have it 
without. SlUigy old frogs ! What's sixteen sous that they can’t 
trust a fellow ? Help mmt come to me soon from some quarter or 
other ; things can't stand in their present plight. That very letter 
may have money in ,it.” 

(Iriimbling, however, would*not bring him the letter, neithc.T 
would kicking pebbles into the v,anch‘: INlr. Mark Cray grew 
tired his jiastimc, and linally timied away from it. He saun¬ 
tered through the waste ground nndernoatli/he side windows of 
the hotel, bis ears nearly deaftmed by the noise of the nuigli boys 
who wore quarrelling in gronjis over tlieir marbles, made a tfvlonr 
across the bridge, glanced askance al^ the slip ()f building grandly 
designated Bureau des Postos, and turned olf towards bis honu*. 
It was a soft, calm evening in tJanuary, gloomy enough overhead, 
but in the west the sky was clearing, and 'a solitary star came 
peeling out, imbedded like a diamond in its grey sotting. To a 
mind loss matter-of-fact than Mark CrA3’’s that slar might have 
seemed as a ray of hope ; an earnest that skies do not remain 
gloomy fof ever. ^ 

Mark turned in at his little ganlcn, and was About ^to ring 
quietly at the house-door ; as one not upon tho most cordial terms- 
with a frowning landlady likes to ring; wlien a voice in the road 
greeted him. 

“ Bon soir ! ” 

*Bon soir,” returned Mirk, sup^iosing it was only the courteous 
salutation of some chance passer-by, and not troubling himself to 
turn his head. 

“ Et madRmc ? quelles nouvclles avez-vous d’elle V 
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Mark wheeled round. It W'as Monsieur Lo Bleu. 

Mark Cray extended Ilia hand, and his face lighted up. Jji his 
desolation even this French doctor w'as inexpressibly welcome. 

“ I didn’t kntnv you were back, Mr, Blue : savais pas que vous 
n.-toumez, inossou,” added he, taking his customary plunge into 
tlie mysteries of French. 

“ I come from return this after-midday,” said the surgeon. ‘‘ I 
ask, sare, if you have the nmvs from niadamc ? ” 

“She’s worse, and can't c<»uie back,” said Mark. “Plus malado. 
N'ot, to 1)0 cured .at all, they say, which I don’t believe ; pas croy- 
.ilile, mosseu. 1 don’t believe the Fnglisli nicdocin undei’standM 
the cjise, Jsfon ! jamais.” ^ 

“ l)o i not say two—three—four months ago, me ? I know she 
not curable. J feel aiyc wlnit it was. 1 say to you, men ami, 
jou-tions ! c’osfc Ici'actour I ” 

For the facteur liad con.v iij) at an iiTCgubir b^)ur, and this it w.aa 
whicli had caused Monsieur Le Blou’s surprise. The bureau des 
pt>stes liJid (l(ssj>atclic<l him to otl'er the letter .a second time tf> Mark. 

“Has monsieur the money now?” he demanded in quick 
French, wliich was a vast deal more intelligible to his French 
auditor than his English one. “If not, our bureau Ai'on’t be at 
the |»#dns to oiler the letter a third time, and monsieur must get 
the letter from the bureau himself if be w'ants it.” 

\\'liat w'it'li the aimuint of French al] at once^and the end)arrass- 
ment of the situation, Cray devoutly ivishcd the jxnstman in 

the w'ators of the manchc. That functionary, liovvever, stood his 
ground where ho was, and. apj)Hrently *had no intcnth)n »)f Icjydng 
it. He bent over (140 gate, Mm letter in his «>utstret.clied hand. 
Monsieur Lo Bleu looked ati him with some interest, curious to 
kiiow”^ why the letter had been refused. He inquired why of 
Mark, and Mark muttered stune nninlelligible words hi answer, 
.speaking in Freiieli .so o>ce.s.sjvely obscure tliat the .sufgeon could 
not under.stan<l a syllable. 

Se lie tunic<l fo]* uiformaliou to the facteur. “Did Monsieur 
dispute the charge ? ” he asked. * 

“Not at all,’’ replied the man. “It was not a disjmto as to 
charge. The English Monsieur had no iiKtnoy. It w'as a double 
letter: sixteen sous. ” 

“All, no change,” said Monsieur Le Bleu, with .a delicacy that 
nijiny might have envied, as ho turned his eyes from Mark Oivay's 
downcast face. , “It’.s a general complaint. 1 never knew the 
small change so Scarce as it is: one can get nothing but-gold. 
Hold, I’ll take the letter from you, facteur, and monsieur can 
rei)ay mo wrhen he has change.” $ 

The surgeon handed tlm sixteen sous to the postman, and gave 
the letter to Mark. Mark spoke some obscure words about 
rcpsiying him on the morrow, and broke the seal. • 
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There wrt3 Htill light enough to see, though very obscurely, and 
Mark Cray’s dazzled eyes fell on a bank-note for £6. The surgeon 
had bidden him good-night, and was walking away witli the 
postman ; Mark Cray was only half-conscious of their departure. 
Debt did not allect Mark as it does those ultra-sensitive spirits 
who can bub sink under its ills ; nevertheless, he did feel as if an 
f)verwholiuing weight had been taken from liim. 

Ho rang the boll, loudly now, fooling not so afraid of meeting 
ma<lame, should she answer it. And he lighted his little lamp and 
read the letter. Read it almost in disbelief, halt d subting whether 
its good nows could indeed be true. For Mr. lUrkor had written 
all coulcur-fk-roae: and a very deep ro^, tc>o. 

'I'ho Wheal Rang had come to its senses, and the worry was over. 
Ife, Jharker, was iif)on confidential term?? v»^b}i all the sharoliolders, 
.shook hands with tltem individually thrice a-day. There would l)e 
no fuss, no bother ; the allairs wore being wound U]» in the most 
umieablo manner, and Mark had l)etter come over without an hour’s 
delay, and help. The sooner they got it done,’ the .sof)ncr they 
should bo free to turn tlieir alteiitioii to other matters, and he, 
Barker, had a glorious thing on hand just now, safe to realise three 
thousand a 5 ear. 

Such were the chief contents of tJie letter. Whether Barker 
believed in them fully hiiuself, whether he had dashed on a 
little extra colouring,as to the simplilicati<m of affiiirs relative to the 
Great Wheal Bang, cannot be told. Jt lyay 1)0 that he feared 
hesitation still on the part »»f Mark Cray, and wished to got him 
ove^ at once. Jn point of' fact, Markls ]>ivseiicc was absoluti^ly 
neeessai’y to the winding-up, ^ 

Mark yielded without the slightest he.sitati<tn. Tf Mark (h'.iv 
had confidence in any one living being, it was in liark<'r. 11'* 
forthwith sot abf>iit the arrangemenl.?for his dt'parf.ure. It would 
take more Vhan the five-])ouiul note to clear all that he owed in 
Honllour ; so he paid madamo, and one or t\vo trifles tliat might 
have i)rt.»vod productive of a little iiieouYemeiy.*e at the time <»f 
sbfrting, and got away quietly by the l)oat to Havre, and thence tt) 
London, , 

But oh ! the treachery of man ! When the steamer reached the 
metropolis, Mark Cray walked boldly ashore in the full glare of 
day, never so much as sliading his (syes from the |Sim with tJiose 
charming blue spectacles you have heard of, never sluinklng from 
the g!’.ze of any mortal Londoner. Mark’s conlhlence in tlie good- 
follovvship of the Wheal Ring’s shareholders vVas restored, his 
trust in Barker implicit; if he felt a little timid on any score, it 
was connected with his ck»thos, which cerbiinly di«l not. give out 
quite so elegant a gloss as when rhey had been spick and span 
new. Mark stood on the quay, after landing, and looked round 
for Barker,* whom he had expected would be there to meet him. 
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‘‘ Ceil), sir ? ” 

“ No,” said Mark. 

“I’ll waifc here a niiimlo or two,” decided Mark to himsolt. 
“ Barker’s sure to c5iuc. 1 wrote him word what time ive mi{;ht 
expect to be in—though wo are shamefully late. lie can’t have 
Itei'ii and gone again ! ” 

Some one came up and touched him on the shoulder. ‘ ‘ Mr. Marcus 
Cray, I believe ? ” 

Mark turned (piickly. “ Well ? ” said he to the intruder, a shabby- 
Ii)oking man. 

“You arc my prisoner, sir.” 

“ What 'l ” cried Mark. 


“ You are my prisoner, sif,” repeated the sti’aiiger, making signs 
to another man to come cktsor. 

Mark shouted aiid-^’kicked, and for a tnoifleut fU'tiially fcaight 
w ith his assailants. Ic W'js of course a senseless iJiing to do ; but 
the shock was so sudden, lie had felt himself as .‘jeciirt', ste])ping 
oij those shores, As any foreign ambassador couhl have felt; and 
now to find himself treacherously pounced upon in this way was 
bitter beyond eveiytiling. No wonder that for the minute Mark 
was mad. m 

“ It can’t be ! ” he shrieked ; “ you liavo no ivarrant for this. I 
fou as free as tiir ; they wrote me W'<»rd I Ava.s.” 

“Would you like a wib, sir'l” impiiird the otheial civilly, hut 
not deigning to answer. “ You can lud'o one if^oti lik<‘. Call one, 
•iim.” 

A cab w^as called ; the jirisoner was helped into it and driven 
a.way—he was too bewildered to know wliere. * 

And that’s how Mr, Mark Cray was welooiiitd to Lomlon. |li.s 
)a”e W'as great, his sense of injuiy divadful. 

“Only let me coJiie acros.* Baiker I’’ he foamed. “Ife.sliall 
Miller for this, A man ought bi be hanged for such I reftehery.” 

Mark (h’ay w"is, so fai*, mistaken. Barker w^as as iniioeonl in tile 
.IIrest .IS he was. .aecident liad juexoiited his going down to 

u-eet the Lluvro steamer. * 


CnAPTMR f.VIll. 

THE OA/a.AVT ( Vn'ACV HOME AO-VTN. 

t 

Captain Davknai. ami his wife hail been exjiocted in Kngland in 
December—as you have heard ; Im) the time wentoii, and February 
was at its cltwe before they aiiived. They had been c<Mn[»elled t,f* 
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land at the Capo in consequence of the illness of Mrs. Davenal, and 
had to remain there some time. She had come into a very largo 
fortune on the death of her father ; a considerable portion of it was 
settled upon her, and the rest, a munificent sum, lapsed to her 
husband. St) Captain Edward Davenal was once more at his ease 
in this world of changes. 

(Jay, hantbsomo, free, sunny, it might have been thought that 
not an hour’s care had ever been upon him. No allusion to a cer¬ 
tain dark ei)i8ode of the [)ast escaped his lips when he and his sister 
met: there wore no signs that he so much as icoumibercd such a 
trouble had ever been. They were the guests Irfidy Reid, 
and would remain so for a short tim^. It was Ca])tain O-i-venal’s 
intention to tfike a fui’nishud ht)U.se for a tenn. His leave of absence 
was fr)r two years ; but they ditl not caroTtcAj^o stationa^ in London 
the whole of th.at period. Sara was charnietl with his wife: a gentle, 
yielding, pretty thing, looking so young- as to be a girl still, ami 
dividing her love between her husband and infant son, a fine young 
gentleman bom at the Capo. A dread fear assailed Sara Da venal’s 
heart as she looked upon her ; for that curious matter, touching the 
young woman who claimed to ])o connected with Cajitain Davenal, 
had never Rjen cleared up. Not since the previous December had 
Sara onco observed her approach Ihe house : but she had twice seen 
her in converaation with Neal .at the end t»f the street, the last time 
being the A’ery day pf the arrival of (Captain Davenal. -It was altf)- 
gethor strange in Sara’s tipiniou. If the yopng woman fancied she 
really h)ul a legal claim of the nature she mentioned on Captain 
Davpnal, why had she not assorted it openly ? If she had no such 
chiim, if she were an impostor, for what i)urpc'se had she advanced 
the claim? There had been no demand for silence-money; no 
attem])t at extortion. However it might be, Sara’s duty was plain, 
now Captain Davenal had arriveil -To acquaint him with the cir- 
cumstanees* 

“ 1 have some papers to give you,” Sara whispered to her brother 
at Lady Roid’a, the night of his arrival there# , 

•■‘Papers? O yes, I suppose so. 1 shall bo with you to¬ 
morrow.” * 

So ho had not quite forgotten the .affair. On the conclusion ()f 
the matter witli JVlr. Alfred King, Sara had sealed up certain pa])ers 
and receipts according to the written directions oJi Dr. Davenal; 
and these she W'aited to i)ut into her brother’s hand. 

Mrs. Cray w'as with them still. She had tiijkeii to her bedroom 
entirely now, and was gradually dying, Mark was wdth her. His 
difiiculty with the Great Wheal Bang’s shareholders, and particularly 
with that one cautious shurehohlor who had saluted Mark so im¬ 
politely on his landing from H.avre, was virtually over : Mark 
enjoyed liberty of person again, and things were in process of adjust¬ 
ment. Mifts Davenal so far overcame her repugnance to Mark as 
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to allow him to be in her house, hut it was only in consideration of 
Caroline's dying condition. 

It happened that Captain Davenal’s first visit to the house w'as 
paid at an opportune moment, in so far as his interview witli his 
sister M'as free from fear of interrupthm. JVIiss Daiemil had gone 
io Lady Reid’s, to sec and welcome the travellers. Neal was in 
ai'tendance upon lujr, and Candinc ^vaa asleep. Mark Cray was in 
the City ; he had to go there fretpiciitly, in connection with the 
w inding-up of the Great Wlieal Bang Company. 

t ’aptain Davonal came in, all j«>yous carelcsaiicss, tolling Dorcas, 
\tlio admitted him, that she loftked younger and hantlsomer than 
t \ or ; and poor Dorcas —wh> w'as not young at all, and had never 
Iji-en handsome in lior Iife/“felt sot U]i in vanity f«ir a month to 
come. Sara was in rhcMirawing-room. It was Ike tirst time of their 
iKiiijg a)<*no, and Captain Daveiiul liold her before him and scanned 
her face. * 

What has made yon grr)W so thin ? 

“Am I thin?’’ she j'eturued. 

“ Dreadfully so. I have been telling D^u'cas that she’s handsomer 
ihnn ever, but I can't say tlie same of yon. W'liat is»the cause, 
Sura i ’ 

“T think ]K'oplo do get thin in London/’she replied with some 
e\;i.sioii. ‘‘ Bui. let me deliver over my <“h;irge, Edward.’’ 

She went to lujr ))edr(»)m and brought dow'ii Dr.^hivenal’s desk. 
To Ed want’s surprise, bo saw that' it was hound round with a 
)»ij)ad tejjo and sealed. Wlu'u'Sara had placeil the papers in the 
•losk, received fnuii JVTp-’ Alfred King, she had immedifsfely 
.sealed up the desk inithis manner; a preeautiem against its being 
opt'ued. 

“What’s that for?” exehiimod Caj>tain Davenal, in his quick 
v\ .ly, as he recognised the desk and lo whom it had ])e]<mged, “ Did 
iii.\ father leave it .so i ’’ 

Sai'a rop]ie<l hy telling him her suspicions of the desk’s having 
been opene<l ; and thatf she had deemed it well to secure it agair^t 
any future inroads w'lieii once these pajxTS were inclosed in it. 

“ Rut wlio would touch the desk ho asked. “Eor what jnir- 
poso i Was y<uing Dick at home at the time ? ” 

“Dick wvas lu^t at home. Rut Dick would not touch a dc.sk. 

I w'oiild n<>t an.'-wer for Dick where a jam cupboard is concerned ; 
hill in anything of eoii.seijnonce Dick’s as honourable as the day. I 
Mispoeted Neal, Edwar<l.’’ 

“Neal!” 

“ I did. I feel half-a.shamed to say .‘io. Do you roniombcr telling 
me that papa had a suspicion oi’ <louht w'libt.her Neal had not visited 
homo of his letters i ” 

“ 1 remember it. I thought my father w^as wrong, Neal ! 
Why. Sara, I w'ould as soon suspect myself,” 

O.w.UtH'iiiy. 27 
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“ Woll, T cfiii only (ell you the truth—that, when I found cause 
to fear this desk had been surreptitiously opened, rny doubts turned 
to Neal. You see, we have no on© about us bub him and Dorcas ; 
and Dorcas I am certain is trustworthy. But I admit that it Was in 
consequence of what you told me that I cast any doubt on Neal. 
However it may have been, I deemed it well U> secure the desk 
afterwards. ” 

She had been opening the desk as she spoke, and she took from 
it a scaled packet and handed it to Captain D*'ventil. 11© opened it 
at once ; glanced over its contents, two or three prti^ors, one by one, 
and slightly drew in his lips. 

“ What a shame ! " lie burst forth. ^ 

She did not like to ask qiicrftioiis. Sim only looked at him. 

“ That they should have hh‘d my father'iv this manner. Scoun¬ 
drels ! I Avas aw,ay, therefore the game was in their own hamls. 
Di<l you read these papers, Sara ? ” * 

“J was obliged to read them; to see that, they (allied with 
copies that papa had left. Tic left written instructitms that I 
should do so,” 

“ To wln'ui Avas (his money paid 
To Mr. Alfred King. Do you not sec the receipts?’ 

“ 1 wouKl walk ton miles before breakfast any moniing to .sec the 
fclloAv hanged. It's what he Avill come bo.” 

“He told mo* that he and you had once been friends,” she said 
in a half-Avlii.si>er. 

“And so Ave wiire, T belicA’cdin the fellow : I had no suspicion 
t-ha'ij ho AAtis a villain, .and 1 lot him draw me into things from 
Avliich I could not extricate my.se,lf. 1 was* a. fool; and I had (o 
pay for it,” 

in Sara’s inmost heart there arosQ^unbidden a rebellious th«iuglit; 
that others had had tr) pay for it; i?ot Captain Diivciial. 

“Did it aliect my father’s health, this business?” ho inquired in 
a low tone. 

I fear it did,” she replied, feeling that Sho» could not avoid the 
confession. “I .am sure it aflected him montnlly. There was a 
great change in him from that night,” ' 

Captjun Davemil foltlcd the papers slowly, and pushed them into 
his ()ocket in liis usual careless fas’ ion. “ What a fool I was ! ” 
he muttered ; “ and what a rogue was that other ! V ^ 

“Arc they safe there, EdAvai*d ?” 

“Safe eiit)ugh until 1 get home. They will be.bumt then, excejd 
this final receipt. Oh, if my father had onlyliA*ed ! 1 could at least 

have repaid him his ])ecuniHiy los.s. Jt took all he left behind him, 

I suppose, to satisfy it (” 

“Yes; all.” 

“ lie ti»ld me he feared it Avould, or nearly all, in the letter he 
Avrote me Avhen he was dying. Did things realise well ? ”• 
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“ No, vciy badly. There was not enough to sati.sfy the claim by 
(wo hundred pounds. Finally, Aunt Betti iia advanced that.” 

“ Does she know of this T’ he exclaimed, in a staitled tone, 

“ No, 1 kept it from her. It was diliicult to do, but I con¬ 
trived it.” 

“You were a brave girl, my sister! I don’t know who would 
have acted as you have I All this trouble upon 3 ^) 11 , and Jievor to 
W(*rr 3 ' me with it in jrour letters !—never to ask me for money to 
help in the need ! ” 

r thought you had none to give,” she simply sai<l. 

“ True enough : 1 l)afl none ; but most sistt'cs wtaild have asked 
f(«r it. J sliall repay Aunt/Bettina at once ; I shall repay to you 
(lie half of what my father i^v^ssesscd before this trouble ^vas broughi 
]>y me upon him. Wlyit do you say ?—nij’^ wife’s money ? ’Tiisli, 
iliild ! Do j'oii know (he amount of the fortune wo have come 
'uto ? This auioiiiit will be but as a droj) <»f wait*?* to tbe ocean in 
comparison with it. If 1 did not re]?aj' it 3 *ou, she would.” 

Sara looked up. 

“ My wife knows all. T (old lu*?* t'veiy Avord.” 

‘M) Edward ! Before your marrisigo ! ” ^ 

“Not before. 1 sii|)pose I ought to have done so, but it aaoiiM 
have taken a grcatei* amount of inoial c<»ujage than I p<isse.ssf'd. I 
risk losing her. 1 told her, jiarliallj*, a slumt time riftei* our 
maiTiagc : the full paiiiculars J did not*gi\e heamirtil last night.” 

Tvast night ! Sara was aur]?rised. ' 

“She hill in love with you yest(;rdiiy, Sara, an<l T thought it 
Avell to let her know Avhat 3*011 really were— l»ow true jMuHiad 
been to mo.” ** 

Sara was silent. It was in her nature to be true ; find, as she 


Ifelioved, it was in h(*r nature to be able t?? suffer. 

“ I’here were times when I felt tempted to wish 1 hn/1 stayed at. 
home and liattled with it,” resumed Captain Daveiial, af(ei* a paiist^ 
But in that case the scandal Avould probfibly luive gfUio forth to the 
ivorld. As it Avas, living being knew it, save you and i;^y 
ffithor.” 


“ And Mr. Alfred King,’* she said. Another name also occurrotl 
to her, but she did not mention it—that of Oswald Cray. 

“Alfred King? Sara, my dear, I don’t care to enter into par¬ 
ticulars with y<-^?, but he Avas Avitb me in the inesss : more riKualJy 
guilty, though less legally so, than I wfis. lie has never told it, I 
can answer for, foy his oami sake. " 

“ He alAA*a 3 *ti spoke to me of being only a sort of agent in tlie 
affair,” she sfiid. “He intimated that the money wai^ due to 
• •Ihera.” * 


“Was due from himself, then. But it is over and done with • 
let it drop. And now, Sara, you must allow me to ji&k you a 
personal question : are you still engaged to OsAvald Cray ? ” 
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The doDiaiid was so unoxi)ected, tlie subject so painful, that Sara 
felt the life-blood leave her heart for her face. “ I am not engaged 
to Oswald Cray,” she said in low tones. “ I—I cannot say that 1 
over was engaged to him.” 

A pause. “ Ibit -“Surely there was some attachment?” 

“A little : in the old days. It is very long ago now. How did 
you know of it ? ” 

“Oswald Cray himself told mo. Tt was the evening we went up 
to town together after Caroline’s wedding. Ife knew 1 was gohig 
out immediately with the regiment, and ho ga\v mo a hint of Iioav 
it was between you. Only a hint; nothing more. ^ suppose—I 
suppose,” moreslowl^Middcd Captain Dpvenal, “ that this i.userablo 
business of mine broke it off. I conclude that when Oswald found 
at my father’s de;^th that you had no money ho declined the 
compact. It’s the way of the world,” 

“Not so. No. 1 do not think monc*/, or the want of it, wouM 
have any influence on Oswald Cray. In this case it certainly had 
not. Wo had parted before jiapa died.” 

“ What, then, was the cause, Sara ?” 

Slmuld she tell him ? -that it was hi.s conduct broke it ofl7 
Hotter not,*', perhaps ; it could <lo no earthly go<jd and would he 
only adding pain to pain. 

“ It is a thing of the past now, E<lward ; let it remain .so. The 
cause that partetl, u;i was oi\e that could not be got over. We a.i is 
friends still, though we do not often meet. More than that we 
can never be.” 

Crptaiii Da,venal was sorry to boar ik Thoughtless and impru¬ 
dent as be was by nature himself, ho could mi but be aware of tJie 
\ able of Oswald Cray, Such a man would make the liaiipincss - 
and guard it—of any woman. 

“i think I had better mentioii"*Imc fact to you, Edward,” she 
resumed, after some moments givVui to the matter in her own 
mind. “You have been assuming tha'ib no one was cogiiksaiit of 
that Tmsiness of yours, except papa, myself, .anjl Mr. Alfred King ; 

]yi\t -” 

“ No other living soul was cognisant of it,” interrupted Captain 
Davonal. “My father’s yiromptitude st<»pped it.” 

“Oswald Cray knew <»f it.” 

“Impossible !” he said, recovering from a ])auso,'»f surprise. 

“ Ue did indeed. 1 am not sure that ho knew the exiict parti¬ 
culars, but ho know a very great deal. I believe—1 fancy—that 
ho had gathered even a worse imjwcssion of it that) the case actually 
warranted. ” 

Captain Dav'cnal was ii.crodulo"s. * “From A\hom did lie learn 
it?” 

“I cannot tell you. 1 have alway.s feared that, as he knew it, it 
must havo*'been kn<»wn to others.” 
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“I tell you, Sara, that beyond you and niy father, and Kmg, 
no one in the world knew of it. You arc under some niistake, 
Oswald Cray could not have knoAvn r>f it. ” 

“ Nay, then, Edward, as it has come so far, I will tell you the 
truth. Oswald Cray did know of it, and it was that, and nothing 
else, that caused us to part. Ho—lie thought, after that, that! 
was no tit wife for him,” she added in a low tone of pain. “And 
in truth I was not.” 

A pjiuse of distress. “ Unfit as my si.ster ? ” 

“ Yes. T suppose he feared that the crime might at any time 
bo discl(»sed to the world.” 

“lJut/jo?y could he have known it ?” reiterated Captain Davcnal, 
the nne surprise overwliclming every other emotion in his mind. 
“ King / know woukl^not tell ; f«)r his own sake ho dared not faiul 
we msiy be very sure my hitlier did not. He sacriiiced himself to 
rettiin it a secret.” 

“That Oswald-Cray knew of it 1 can assure y<m,” she repeated. 
“Ho must have known of it as soon—or almost jis soon—as we di<l. 


It’rom tlie night that yon came dow^n to Hallingliaiii in secret his 
l)eliaviour changed ; :ind a little later, wlien a sort ohexplanation 
toikk pljico betw'ccn us, he spoke to mo of what hati come to his 
knowledge. I know' no more.” ^ 

“Well, it is beyond my coiiipi'eheiisi<'n,” said Ca])tain Davenal ; 
“ it passes belief, (iood Heavens ! if ‘Oswahl knew it, Avhere 
is my security that othhrs do not ? 'I must loctlc into this.” 

He w'as about to go oil’ in impulsive haste, probably U) seek 
Osw-^ald Cray, but Sara detained him. The uncerbiin doubl^ the 
<li(‘ad lying most hoa^'ily on her hearl, W'as not spoken y(‘t. 

“Don’t go, EdAvard. Yon will regard me as a bird of ill omen, 
1 fear, but I have something lo^ay to you on a subject as unpleasant 
as this, thougli of a totally difk-ieiit nature.” . 

“No crime, 1 hope,” he remarked in a joking tone, as l»o rc.seated 
himself. It was uttorl)’ impossible for Edward Daveiial to remain 
sober and serious Dnjt together. 

“ It w ould be a crime- if it were tnj#i.” 

“ Well, say on, Sara : J*am all attention. I have been guilty of 
a thousand and one acts of folly in my life ; never but of one crime. 
And that I W’a.H draw'n into. ’ 


Ca[)tii,in Da\fcnal did right to bid her “ say on,” for she seemed to 
have no inclination to say anything ; or else to be uncertain in wliat 
wmxls t(> clothe* ij;. It was a decidedly unpleasant topic, and her 
colour w'ent and came. 


“I would not mention it, Edw^ard, if T^were not obliged to do so ; 
if I did not fear consequences for you now you have come home,” 
she began. “ It has been weighing me dow'n a long, long while, 

and I have had to bear it, saying nothing-” , 

“ Has some private debt turned up against me ? ” he cried hastily. 
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“ 1 thought I had n(*t one out in tlio European world. I’ll settle it 
to-Tuoriow, Sai’a, wliatever it may bo.*’ 

“ ]t is not debt at all. It is-” 

Sara sto]>ped, partly from emotion, 2 >aitly from her excessive 
rclucLanco to apim»acli the topic. Should it junvo to bo altogether 
sonic mistake, u fooling of shame would rest ux^ou her for having 
whiai)orcd it. 

“It’s what'? Why don’t you go on ?” 

“I must go on if 1 am to tell you,” she resumed, rallying hei- 
courage. “ Did you over, before you went out - , '/rr// any one ? ” 
“Did I—what?” ho returned, looking up with an exceedingly 
amused expression ou his face. • , 

“O Edward, you hoard.” ^ 

“ If I heard T di<lj;not undcrstiind. What do y»ju mean? ^^hy 
do you ask me so fonlish a question ? ” 

“You have nob answered it,” she continued in a low voice. 
Cai>tain Davenal noted for the first time the changing hue of her 
face, the troubled ey«’, tlie shrinking, timid manner. His mood 
changed to soriousness. 

“Sara, what you mean'' Ditl I marry anyone bcbn'c I wont 
out, you aslv ? 1 neither married anyoiio, nor promised marriage. 

I —Ifalloa ! you don’t mean tliat J am about to have a breach of 

V f 

jn'mnisc brought against me ! ” 

Tlie notion wa? si) amusing toCa 2 )taJu Davenal that Ife burst inti 
a laugh. She sliook Iicr head ; ami wdien l),is laugh had sub-shUsl 
she bent her check upon hov hand, and related to him, calmly and 
fjaiei''ly, wliat had occurred. The Ca^itain was excessively amused 
he could not be brought to regard the talc iw any other light than 
as a joke. 

“ What do you say the lady's name w'as ? Oatheriiio what ? " 
“fJatherjne Wentworth.” 

“ Catherine Wentworth ? ” he deliberated. “ 1 never heard tlie 
name before in my life ; never knew any one l>enring it. Why, 
S;^j‘a, you do m)t mean to sjiy this has seriously .troubled you ? ’* 

“ It lijis very seriously trouliled me. At times, wdiat with one 
dread and another, I seemed to have more upiui me tlian 1 could 
hear. J have no one to whom 1 could tell the trouble and the 
doubt: I dared jiut write it tc» you, 1 st your wife sliould see the 
letter.” * 

“ And if she h.ad ? What then? ” 

“ If she had ? ” repeated Sara. “ Do you forget the charge ? ” 

“ It’s too laughable for me to forget it. Koso would have laughed 
at it with me. Sara, my dear, rely ui>oii it this has arisen frtun 
some strivnge mistake.” ' 

His open countenance, the utter .absence of all symptom of fear, 
the cool manner in whicli ho treated it, caused hlara to breathe a sigh 
of relief. 'Half her doubts had vanished. 




“The strange thing is, why she should inako the chiirgo —^^hy 
she should say she was your wife. It was not »lono to extort iii ucy, 
fur site has never asked for a farthing, {she Sivid papa knew of the 
marriage." 

“ Did .she ? " was the retort, lightly delivered. “ Did she tell all 
this to you ?" 

“Not to me. I have never spoken to her ; 1 told you so. What 
I have learnt, I learnt through Neal." 

Captain Davcnal paused in reflectidu. “ Wlm knows but lliat 
gentleman may be at the bottom of it T’ ho sai<l at longlh. “ It lu- 
opens de.sks— 1 don’t say he does, J .say (/’he does- he might iineiit 
this tale.” , 

“ And his motive i ” retdriied 8ai*a, not agreeing wiili the jn-o- 
position. ' 

“ Nay, 1 don’t kiiiAv,” ' 

“ But Neal did not eone forward with the tab'. It >va.s in eonse- 


((Uence of what I accidentally heard her stiy that 1 questioned Neal ; 
and I must do huii the justice to declare that it was with veiy great 
ii‘liictanee he w'ould answer me. I hoard Neal tell her, apparently 
ill answrer to a question, that there w%'is no doubt Captain Daveiial 
was married ; that he had married a Miss Reid, an keiri'ss. Slie 
replied that shew'ould have sat isfaction, no matter what puiiisiimunt 
it brmight him—-meaning jou, as 1 sujipj^sed,” 

“ And Neal afterwards assured you that she was Captain Davenjil's 

Wlfo 5 f 

“Neal assured me that she said she was. Neal himself said he 


did not believe her to be ao ; he thought there inu.st be .some mistake. 
She declared she h-\d been married to you nearly a tw elvemonth 
before you (juitted Europe, and that Dr. Davenal knew of it.” 

“ The story-telling little hussy ! ” 

“ Edw.ard, 1 confess to you *'iiat I never so much as Ihouglit of its 
Dot being true in that first mdment! I think fear inufit have taken 
possession of me and overpowered my judgment.” 

“ You should have, written to me, ►Sara.” 

“ 1 litvve told yo*u why I did not: lest the letter shouhl fakWiito 
the hands of your w'ifc. ,Aiid I believe that a dread of its truth 
made me shrink from approaching it. That very same day 1 saw 
the young person come out of the War Oflice. I did not know, 
and don’t kiipw, whether it is the proper place to lodge com¬ 
plaints’against oliicers, hut I supposed she had been to lodge one 
against you. ” 

“ And you haVe seen her hero since, at the house? ” 

“Occasionally. Hhe has never been troublesome. She has 
come, apparently, to say a word or t#vo to Neal. I have never 
questioned him about the visits : I h.avo dre.aded the subject too 
much. Only yesterday i Siiw' Neal .speaking to her at the corner of 
the stix‘et.” • 
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“Well, Sara, I shall sift this.” 

She lifted her head. “Y(’,s r’ 

“1 shall. It would not have been pleasant had the rumour 
reached the cars of my wife. ” 

He walked to the window and stood there a moment or two, a 
flush ujion his face, a frown upon his brow. NVhon lie turned round 
again he was laughing. 

“ Did Aunt Bctt hear of this ? ” ^ 

“Oh no.” 

“ tilled have taken it for granted it was true. !f*nl any one told 
her in the old days that 1 had married a dozen wives, litul then set 
the town on tire. Aunt IJett would hj*.v^ helie^'ed it i>f niv. But, 
Hara, I am surprised at you.” ^ 

She glanced at him witli a faint smile : not liking to say tliat the 
dreadful biisiiio.Hs, the secret of that past nighb, whicli hadiKulouht 
h(*l])ed to send Dr. Daveiial to his grave, ^lad, at tlie time, somewhat 
shaken her faith in lior gallant brotluiv. Ihit for l,hat terrihlo blow, 
she had mwer given a moment's credit to this. 


CII.VPTMR LJX. ^ 

t. 'riiE smnjKAiVT-MAJon’sf wipk. 

Captain Davenal had made light of Iho matter to h is sister. Know¬ 
ing how' unfounded wa.s the charge, the whole thing struck Iiim as 
being .so absurd, so improbable, that mind could but receive it us 
a jo.st. Nevvrthelos.s, ui»on relleelioii, he s:ivv' that, it might prove a 
s(d)ject of .serious aunoyunoe. Such eharge.s, e.speeially if maliciously 
made and well planned, sometimes cost a woridwL*f troulde in refuting 
theft . 

He had sai<l it was his intention to sift, it. Sara suggi'sted tlial. 
ho should do what she had shrunk from doing-(juestioii Neal. 
Captain Davenal hesitat^ed. If there were any Kmndatiou for Iii.s 
suspicion that Mr. Neal might have had something to (\o with making 
the charge, it would nob perhaps bo policy to speak to that'gentle¬ 
man in the present stage of the affair. Bettor try by some other 
means to find out who tlio young woman was, and all al»out her. It 
is true that, without the help of Neal, Cajitain Davenal did not see 
his way clear to accumplia?! this. To seek an unknown young 
woman in London, one to whom he had no clue, (vas something 
equivalent to that traditional search, hunting for a needle in a bottle 
of Imy. •• 
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“T wonder if Dorona could tell us .‘in}’thin" jibout her?’' )).■ cx- 
clnimed, ringing the hell uiMtii impulse, ns he did moat things. And 
when Doreus Jii)pe{ired in answer to it, he plunged into a sea of 
<jUestiona that had only the effect of bewildering lier. 

“ You must know lier, Dorcas,”interposed Sara. “It is ay(»ung 
woman, rather nice-Jo( thing, who has c(mio lujre occasionally to see 
Neal. She generally wears largo shawls that almost trail tlie 
ground. Captain Daveiial has a reason for wishing to know ulio 
she is.” 

“ You must moan J\lr.s. Wentworth, j^fisa Sara.’’ 

“ Mrs. Wentworth ? Is that her name ? ” repeated Saivi, feeling 
a sort of relief that the R(;y’jftit had not said Mrs. Davenal. 

“That’s her name. Miss, Slie is an otlicer's wife, and is in some 
uoulde about liiiu. . I l)elieve Neal is lier uneV‘.” 

Sara looked up. ‘^Ncal ti»ld my aunt that tlie yi*uug pers«»u w;i.-« 
not his niece.” * 

“Well, 1 don't know,’' said Dorc-as. “ 1 think she is his nieci*: 
at any rate, I hare lu'urd her call him uncl(‘. I heard lier call liim 
imele iu> longer ago than last night, Miss Sara. ’ 

“ Where was that ?” interp<tRod Ca]>tain Davenal, 

“ It was here, sir. She called to see Neal. 1 was ji^ssing down- 
si.lii's at the time from Mrs. Cray's room.^ and it .seemeil lo me that 
there was .some dis]mte oecm ring ln'tween tlu-m. She asked Neal 
to tell her where Captain Davenal was slaying. i#Md Neal refused, 
lie said .she sliould iU)t*‘go troubling’C-ijitain D.iveiial.” 

A pause. Sara’s face grt;\v lit>ubled,again. 

“ W^hat did .she want with me ?” asked the ea])lain. 

“ 1 ditn’t know, si',’’ rejtlied Dorcas, “ 1 only Imaid tli.'it inucli 
in tiassiiig. I wa.s carrying Mrs. Ciaj's tea-tray down.*’ 

*' Do you know wlie.re she lives, this Mrs, WeiiLwortli ?” 

“ Not at all, sir. J have ne,\^;r known that.” , 

“Kdward. she is evideiitjy looking out foi- you!’’ exclaimed Sara, 
as Dorcas retired. 

“ 1 hojie and trivst ^lie is, and lliat she'll spei'dily find me,’^.a.s 
the retoj-i-of Cajitain Da\<'nal. “ Nothingsluaiid I like better than 
to find her. I have a great, mind to ask Neal openly w'hat it all is, 
and insist u])ori an answer,” 

There was no op])ortimity for further conversation then. Mark 
Cray caig.c in. •Captain Davenal did not tliink him improved in any 
way. There w.as los.s openness in his manner than formerly, and he 
ratlier appeared, to evade Captain Davenal, quitting his presence as 
soon as he conveniently could. The next to enter w'as Miss Bettina. 
It w’as the first time she had mot her neplic’w, ami .slie was dispo.seil 
to be cordial. Mkss Bettina had gone rorth that morning to visit 
his young wife, entertaining a secret prejudice against her, and she 
returned home liking her. The little baby had been iiaim^d Richai'd, 
too, and that gratified Iicr, 
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A shoi't time later, and Ca])taiii Davcnal and Uis bi»ter stood In 
the presence of this veryyt)uiig W(jmaii, Catherine Wentworth. In 
ar<iom in Lady Keid's house, when they reached it—for Sara walked 
home witli him—she was waiting. She had gone there inquiring 
for Captfiin Lavenal, and upon being told that Captain Daveiuil was 
out, she asketl to ho allowed to wait for him. 

1’he sequel to this cpisfxle is so very matter-of-fact, so devoid of 
romance, that some of'you, my readers, may think it might have 
been as well never to have introduced it. But in tlmt case what 
AV(iukl bi‘comc of the closing histoiy of Neal ! ii was (£uite neces¬ 
sary, if that gentleman was to have a faithful biograpit.'V. 

Sara Daveiial wit, the white strings of her bonnet umi-'d. So 
intense was the relief tliat when the firsr, feiv moments of thankful¬ 
ness wein past, she Jorjked luck with a feeling of anger th/ib her 
mind’s £»eaco, for long long months, should have been so unneces¬ 
sarily disturbed. • 

They were talking fa.st, this young woman iiiid Cai)tain Davcnal. 
She/iad gone to Mi.ss Davenal’s house over and over again to im|uire 
after him ; she had liande<l Neal more than one letter t() forward to 
him in liuli.i ; she had l>eeii at the house the jtrevioiis night, de- 
ncitiding to* know whero the cai)tain was shiying, and saying that 
she ivunhl see him ; and slit! had this morning ftniiid out his address 
at Lady EleitVs, and liad \vaited until he came in. 

But all for an ijmpeeiit ant\ It'giiimate jnirpose. Mrs. Wentwtn th 
—anil she was Mrs. Wentworth—had never seen Captain Daveiial 
in her life before ; had never invtended that she had ; she was 
only*'ieekiug him now to get from him* some information of her 
real husband, yorgoant-Major Weiiiwortli, u** Captain Daveiial’s 
regime lit. 

One train of thought leads to another. Captain Daveiial remem¬ 
bered now to have heard that the sifEifoaiit-major, a very respectable 
man had voluntarily separated himself from his wife, and loft her 
behind him in England Avheii their regiment sailed for India, in 
eoi^sequence of some misconduct on her paiijr J^c sUxal there face 
to litce with the young woman, trying to reconcile this [ilain state¬ 
ment tjf facts with the account of past ynjsertions related to him by 
Sara. 

“ You are Sergeant-Major AVeiitworth’s Avife, you say,” ob¬ 
served Captain Davenal, regarding her narroAA’ly, v'atching every 
word that fell from her lips. Tf there had been any conspiracy 
between her and Neal to undermine his sister’s peace, he felt that 
he should like to punish both of them. Sara had had enough 
of real troubles to boar without having false ones brought upon 
her. 

“ Yes, I am," she rejdicd. 8he had a wonderfully pretty face, 
noAV that it could be seen Avithout her veil, ami her maiinors Avere 
pleasing—i\ay, latlyliko. But still there was the look of general 
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niitulincfls about her that Siira had noticed before, though ^^lv• did 
iiiit wear a shawl to-day, but a black cloth mantle, fashiuiiably cut. 

“ May I ask if you ever allowed it to be understood tliat you 
^vero any one olse’s wife ? ” rejoined Caj3tain Davemil, putting the 
fjuoKtion in the most convenient form ho could, and in a half-jesting 
tone. 

“ Any one clsc's wife ? ” she repeated, as if not undersfcjuiding. 

“ Ay ; mine, for inst<ince ! ” 

‘‘ of course 1 never did. J don’t know wliab you mean. 


“ Does Neal know you arc Sergeant-Major WcMitworth’s wibi 
“ O dear, yes. 1 Iiave dprib nothing a long while but l>C!>eeoli liiiii 
u* wx*ite to you, sir, and ask if you w’ould speak in my behalf to 
W'eiitworth, and ma^e him allow me more, wkelso let me go out to 
him in India.’' 


Sara interposed. Tt might imt be wise of lier, but she could not 
help herself: “J once accidentally heard a conversation of yours 
with Neal. You were s[)eakiiig of this gentleman, Captain Daveiial ; 
it. w'as the very day that we had heard nows of his marriage witJi 
Miss lieid. 1 remember you said something to the etfeci tliat y<iu 
would have satisfaction, cost what punishment it w’Xuld to Jiim. 
Did 3 'ou alludtJ to your husband?” 

“ Yes, I <lid,” the girl replied. “ Amf 1 Impe he will be ]»uinshed 
yet. 1 remember the time too. 1 had had y.hitter tlmt morning 
iVom one of the womeA who went mit with the regiment, a .s<»ldier’s 
wife. She spoke of my husband in it,in a W'ay that vexed me ; ;ind 
she said, amongst other m*ws, that their Captain—Captain Daveiial 
- had just got nian?ed. The letter put me iij) l.o t hink that, perluijis 
Captain Daveiial could do some good for me with my husbaiul, 
and T came off at once to Neal and asked him. Neal said lu‘ 

'^ hould not tnmble Captain Du^enal with anything of tjie sort ; ami 
the tinswer made me aiigvy, and I reminded Mr. Neal that 1 could 
say one or two things about him that might not be pleasant if 1 
chose to be ill-iiaturdl; and at last ho promised k) send a lettej b>r 
me to Cajitaiii Davenal, enclosed in one from himself, if 1 liked to 
write and state the ease. 5 remember tpiite well saying that I would 
have satisfaction somehow, no matter what the punishment Iw 
Wentworth. Did my letters ever reach you, sir ? X wrote two or 
three.”. '» 


“ Never.” 


“ Like enou^di Neal never sent them,” she exelaiiiiod w^itli an 
angry toss. “He said he did; and I have been always asking liim 
whether lie received no answer for me.” 


“ Ls Neal y<un’ uncle, Mrs. Wentworth ?” 

“ 1 call him so sometimes, sir, when T w’ant to bo pleasant with 
him, but ill point of fact he is uo real relation. My st^'p-mother is 
his sister; and that makes him a sort of uncle-in-Uw.” 
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“ And you have not—excuse my pressing the (jiiestion, Mrs. 
Wentwoi-tli, but 1 have a roa.son ft)r it—f(ivcn Neal reason to suppose 
that you were ever married to any one except Sei'geant-Major Went¬ 
worth ? " resumed Captain Davenal. 

“ Never in my life, sir," she replied, and Ikm' truthful accent was 
unmistakable. »Say to Neal that I was married to any one el.se ! 
Wliat for ? It would be childLsh to say it; he knows (pute w'ell that 
I was married to ISei^eant Wentworth. He was not sergeaiit-maj<jr 
then." 

1’lie falsehood then had been Neal’s ! C.apLain ih'veiud ghinceil 
at Sara. But the sergoant’.s wife spoke again. 

“ Could you interest youi'self for mli y'ith Wentworth, sii i " 

“ Ah, 1 dtm’t know. It is a ticklish vhiiig, ymi see, to interfere 
between man and wiSj," a<lded the captain, a jesting smile upon his 
lips. What is your grievain-e against Wentworth ” 

Mrs. Wentwortli entered on her grievances ; a whole catalogue »)f 
them. She retpiired that her hu,s}>and sh^^uld send for lier to be 
with him in India, or els(s th.at he .should make her a betbu’ allow¬ 
ance, 80 that she could live “ as a lady.” She knew ho got plenty of 
ju i/.o-moiiey^she said, for she had been told so ; and she linished by 
stating that slie had heeii to the Wav tiflicc, and to half-a-do/.en 
otlu'r olHces, to complain him, and could g(;t no redress." 

“ Well," said Captain Daven.al, “I’ll tell you what I will do. T 
will write t«) your*ly.isband-—;i man for wlu)m I have great resi)t'et 
—and iiKjuire his version of the quarrel botVeen you. Wtj should 
ahv.iya hear both sides »>f a (piesthm, you know, Mrs. Wentworth. 
WheA’ I get his answer, you shall hear from mo. To bo candid 
with you, I must sjiy that I don't think AVeiit\^(»r(h is <ui(i to allow' 
t>f nmch interfereuco. Ho has gt)od judguieiit, ami he likes to 
e.xercise it. But I wdll wn-ito to him." 


“And you’ll jn'orniso to see moragain, sir, in sjntt; of Neal? 
What his objection was, I don’t know, but he did all he c<iuld to 
prevent my seeing you.” 


‘4don’t think you need fe.ar Ne-al’s prevoiAiiM fyr the future in 
rcg.ard to seeing mo,” said Capl.ain Davenal sigiuticantly, .-is he 

■11— 1.1 _i Til.— .11, 


civilly bowed out Mrs. Weiitwiwth. 


“ Well, Sara, and what do y'ou think of Neal now ?" 


“ I cannot understand it; I c;jnHot understand wdiy he slioiild 
li;ive said if , or wh.at his motive was,” slowly replied^S;ir:i.. “ Oh, 
if he only knew the cruel ihiys and nights it c.aused me to T>ass. 
Shall you tell Aunt Bcttina of Neal’s falsity" , 

“Tell her ! ” repeated Cai>tain Davenal. “ Do you think I c.an 
allow her anil y ou to be any longer under the same roof with a 
vilLain such as Neal ?" “ 
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Xr)T to Miss Ro(lin;\, howover, did C:i])biin D.ivoniil at oiru talai 
liis vay, but to rarliaiiicut Stroet. Sara’s rcvciatioii that inoniiii!' 
—that the ono dark e])isodc in his own ])ast. history h;ul l»eon 
known to Oswald Cray—was troulding Edward Davoiial's mind far 
more cliaii any simsi- of tin; iycoiivcnieiice wroiij^lit by Mr. Neal. 

'I’hcy stt)od togclluir iiiA)swald’s sitting-room, tlio do(trs rifled. 
A few words of greeting' on botli sides, and tlieii the eaptaiii 
]>lingod, without eeremony or proi»arafi«)n, into the objeet 
wlncli had brought him. # 

“I have come to ask you a question,” he began, dropping his 
vr)ico to a confid6ntial whisper. “How did you become ac<piaiiitcd 
with that niiseralde business of mine ? ” 

“With what iniseralde luisiness'/” returned Oswald, in surprise. 
“Don’t you recall what J mean ? That aJliiir that r^amped me. 
Or, I’m sure I may better say, sw'amped my father. The—the— 
those bills, you know.” • 

O.swald did not know' in the least. And said so. 

“Hang it, Cray,” t^claimed the c;tj>tain, “ tC'h'y ff)rce a man t^t 
speak out ? Those Torged bills that 1 j)ut into eirculatuui, and 
couldn’t get back again.” . • 

“I protest I do i-i^t know what you arc talking about,” returned 
Oswald. “1 don't understand Avhat it is you would ask me. ’’ 

“ 1 only ask how you became acquainted with the ail'air.” 

“ T ne^'er was acquainted w’tji the affair : with any affair such as 
you allude to,” persisted Osw^ild. “1 am not acKpiaiiited with it 
now.” 


“ Do you mean to^say that you did imt become cognisant of tJiat 
dreadful troubhs I*got into before leaving England—the sign’-^ of 
those bills V' * 

“ I never heard of it in my life. I never heard, or knew', that 
3 'ou w'ere in any trouble W'hatever. ” 

Captain D?|^vcnal sat staring at Oswald. ITow reconcile this 
denial ^ith Sava’s positive assurance of an hour ago f “You are 
telling me the truth ? ” he cried, with a perplexed air. 

“ The entire’tn uth,” said Osw'ald. “ Why should 1 not do so ? ” 

“What then could Sara mean?” debated Captftiii Davcnal aloud. 
“She tells me that you did know of it.» 

“ Sara tells you so '? ’’ 

“She does. She says that—I don’t see that I need scruple to 
speak,” brt»kc off Captain Davenal; “it’s all over and done w'ith, 1 
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suppose—Rfara says ifc was your knowledge of i lie afDiir that caused 
the breaking olfof the engagement between you and herself.” 

Oswahl Cray was silent. A doubt crossed him whether the 
gallant aiptfun could have received some sabre-cut or sunstrfike in 
India which had afFocted his brain. Captain Davenal noted his 
puzzled look, and strove to be more explanatory. 

“ When you and 1 ^verc returning to town from Hallingham the 
night of Caroline’s wedding, j'ou hinted that there existed an 
attachment or engagement between you and Sara. For the first 
time I spoke of this to Sara this morning. She admitted ‘that 
something of the kind had existed, but said it was ovci . and 1 sjiw 
that the subject was painful—one‘she wished to avoid, so 1 
dropped it. Aft(U’wards, in speaking of i this unhappy business of 
mine, T observed tha^. it liad been known to thrpe [looplc only: my 
father, Alfred King, and Sara; lait Sara intJLmiptcd me, saying 
that it was known to Oswald Cray. 1 disputed the fact ; J Sfiid it 
cviiJd vot have been known to you, but she persisted in her 
assertion, and finally confessed that it wjis in consequence of its 
coming to your knowledge tliat you broke oil' the engagomeni., 
dei'ining she was iu)t wortliy, as my sislor, to Inicomo j’our wife. 
Pardon me 'rot a moment wdiilst E state that T am not here to 
qiu’slion the decision ; 1 don’t wish to enter u]>on it at all, cxcej)! 
to say that many would Have done as yon did, after what /, her 
brother, had been,guilty of. , All that is ai»art from the business, 
and 1 am only telling you how it came (juI. '.SiAia assures me that, 
it was the sole cause for breaking off the engagement, and that you 
inust,.have known of it almost as soon-as -as my fatlier know. 
Now, 1 want you to tell me, Oswald Cray, how and whence that 
aJfair came to your knowdedge. Have J made iiiy.self clear 

“ Perfectly clear, so far as exjdanation goes; but it is nothing 
but obscurity to mo, f(*r all that, fli the lirst place, allow me to 
ro|Hiat to you that J never know until now that you were in any 
trouble Avhatcver. This is my lirst intimation of it. 

‘‘AndAvas it not that knoAAdedge that cauced you and Bara to 
pnrt^^■’ 

“ It was not. How^ could it have been Avhon T assure you T did 
not possess the knowledge ? A— -a great trouble, of AA'hich 1 wmuld 
prefer not to speak, did le.'ul to the pa’ 'ing, but it aa us entirely un¬ 
connected with you,*’ • • 

“ Well, this is Creek to me,” returned Captain Davenal. “ Tliore 
Avas no other trouble connected with the family, except mine, f 
.suppose you mean that it was connected with them ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“With which of them?* There was no scapegoat in it except 
myself.” 

“ It AA’aa connected with Dr. Davenal,” said Oswald reluctantly. 
“1 cannot s,\y more.” 
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‘With my father? Nonsense, if you mean anythinf,^ wrong, 
A more upright man never breathed. Fancy him sending forth 
bad bills! 

“ I could not fancy him doing so,” replied Oswald. ^'I’he matter 
had nothing to do with money.” 

“ I’ll lay all I am worth it had to do with me, Avitli my business,” 
impulsively spoke Captain Davcnal. ^‘1 will toll you Jiow it 
was'-” 

“Nay, it is not worth while,” was Oswald Cray’s interruption, 
as ho thought how very diti'erciit a thing was La<ly (Oswald’s un- 
happy death from the topics under discussion. *“ Uelicvc mo, you 
had not, and cofdtl not hav>! had, anything to do with tlic real 
• picstiou.” ( 

“ But 1 will tell 5;ou, now T have begun. I ;jnd my choice friend, 
as 1 thought him iJfon,”—-Ca])taiii Davcnal s|)oko with scornful 
bitterness,—“got into an Awful mess ti)gether, and could not got out 
of it. No mattov wdiether it was gambling or htirse-racing, or what 
not; money w'e Averc compelled to have. King assured uns on his 
honour that in throe weeks’ time he should be in the ])ossession <4 
several thousand pounds, if w'o. cotild only stave oil’ exposure untd 
then, and in an evil hour 1 yielded to his persuasion a#>d Avrott; iiiy 
father’s name. The suggestion Avas King’s, the ])ersuasion aajis 
K ing’s, the full assurance that allAA'ouJd boAvellAvas King’s. I do]\’|, 
say this in extenuation of myself; the guilt and m4<hiess of yielding 
were all mine. Welji, itlic days Avent on, and when tin* time cann*, 
and the thing Avas on fhe point of exj>h>fling, King had not the 
thousands he had counted <m : moreover, I found that his expecta¬ 
tion of having theiu'’'!iad been from the tirst very’ v’ague indeed, and 
we had a tlosporatc quarrel. The sneak turned round ; threatened 
me with ex])osure, Avith ruin, andl had to g(* dow'n and confess the 
truth to my father. He savciu me—saved mo at the aacriticc of all 
he had, and, 1 fear, of liis,lifo.” 

There A^-^as a pause, t’iswald had groAA’ii strangely intcrcst<;d. 
Captain Davcnal cfjnti'iniied. 

“ I shall iiev*er forget the cflcct it had upon him—never, L<3t’or. 

1 speak only of the hour^of the communication ; I never saw^ him 
after that. 1 told him there might bo trouble with these hills, ti> 
get them at all ; that even Avith the monoyMn hand to redeem them 
i AA'as not sur'itthe consequences could be avert,ed from mo. I suav 
tlio change pass over his face; the grey, scared h»ok ; and it did not 
leaA'e it again. 

“ Where did you sec him ? ” 

“At Hallingham. I went doAATi at some peril, after leaA'c had 
been refused mo at head-quarters, ifeaching llallinghani about 
eleven o’clock on a Sunday night. T stayed an liour or so Avith my 
father in his study, and then went back to the station again, for I 
had to be at my post on duty the following morning. * No one al 
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lioino knew of niy visit. 1 hipped at rny father’s stuily window and 
he lei, me in. Before I left., I asked to see Sara. I knew' (|iute well, 
though they did not, tliat I should not go dowui again, and I did not 
care to leave for yeans without saying a word to her; so my father 
fetched her down from her niom. We did not tell her the particu¬ 
lars, only that I had been doing something wTong, w^as in danger, 
and that my visit !•» Hallinghani must lie kept quiet. My poor 
father ! I romemher his asking wdth a burst t)f feeling what ho hail 
done that all this trouble should fall upon him. Another great 
trouble had befallen him that night in tlic death < f Tjwly Oswald.” 

“Yes?” said O.swald with a calm manner but a l^^•..<iug heart. 
His thoughts wore in that long past night, and Neal’s de.) Tiption 
of it. i 

“ It Avas veiy dr(‘adful,” resinned Capiaiii T)aveii;il, alluding bi 
the matter of Ijady Hswald. “ My father wa^ Hadly cub up. Mark 
Cray had killed her throngli administering the chloroform.” 

, Oswald felt his heart stand .srill, liis face Hush Avith a hurniug 
heat. He moved nearer to Captain Daven.d, but hi.s voice Avas 
(piito still. 

“ Did you say Mavl- admiriistored the chloroform ? ” 

“ It w.w ^ lark. Yes. My father said lie liad especially for¬ 
bidden Mark Cray to gi\'e her ohloroforni. Mark in the. course 
I he day had jiroposed doivig it, but the doctor Avariiod him that 
chloroform AA'ouldnot do for Lady O.sAvald, When all was ready, he 
(my father) had to'Parry Lady (^svA'ald'.s maid from the chaiuhor in 
a fainting-tit, and Avhen he got back to it, ho found Mark had ad¬ 
ministered the chloroform, which ho li.vl taken Avith him to the 
house 8urre})titionsly, and was commencing tcc operation. ’I’lie 
doctor said ho could not make out Mark Cray tliat niglit. He Ava.A 
beginning the operation in .so unskilful, so unsuigeon-like a maiiiKn’, 
that my father had to jaish liim aAAr-\' as he would have ])uslied .i 
child, and perform it .himself. But they could not recover Lady 
Oswald.” 

Oswald made no remark. He felt as one stunned. 

‘\s, struck me as being a most shocking thing, ’ continued 
kiin Daveiial. “I remarked to uiy fjgher tlial it seemed like 
inimler, and he said ‘ Yes, he su])])osed the world Avould call it so.’ ” 
“ But W'liy did not Dr. Daven.d de l.aro l.he inith—th;it it Ava-s 
Mark who h;ul given the chloroform ? ” inten-upted (KvA'ahl. “ B by 
suller himsidf to rest under the imputation ? ” 

“What imputation? There Avas no imputation to lie under. 
All the world suppo.sed that chloroform had been rightly .and ]iro- 
]»erly administered, .accoitling to the judgment of both of them.” 

True ; true. OsAvald Oraty luid b< 'ui spe.aking in accordance with 
his own private know'ledge, not Avith luiblicly-kimAvn fact.s. 

“My father kept the secret for Mark Cray’s sake. Tf it went 
forth to tlie Asorld, ho said it wauild blight Mark’s profc.ssional career 
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for life. He told me the facts, hut he intended to keep f heui from 
all others, and he warned me not to divulge them. I never did. I 
am not sure that I should feel ju.stiftcd in telling even you noAV, but 
that Mark is no longer in the profession. My i)oor father made the 
remark that they were two heavy secrets for liis breast to keep, 
mine and Mark Cray’s." 

'J'he muiiiiur of the w'ords fell upon Oswald s ear, hut ho was as 
one wJio heard them not. A weighty amount of self-reproach was 
rising u^) Muthin him. Cai)tain Havenal talked on, and then has¬ 
tened away, for he had Mr. Neal to settle with yet, leaving Oswald 
alone. 


I’he scales, so long r»}»souriifg Oswald Cray’s 05 08 , ha<l fallen from 
them, and ho saw the past (n its true colours. The one wondering 
(jiiosition that seemed to press upon him nuy was, how he could 
ever have doubted 'Or. Oavenal. Above his own self-repi’oaeh ; 
above the bitter feeling of re]>entrtnce for the wrong he had dealt 
out to her wheunhe best loved on cjvrth ; above his regrets for tin? 
late years wasted in a miser.ablc illusion ; wa.s his remorse for 
having .S‘. misjudged that good man, mi.sjudged )n'm oven to his 
grave. He saw it all now. How, wlieii lie questioned Dr. Davenal 
about his motives for administering the fatal medicine, fie had hikcn 
the odium upon himself for M.ark’s sake. Not even to him, his 
hrothcr, would ho, in lii.s loving-kiii(liies.s*, betray Mark. 


Never had the ]iride, the solf-ostocm, of O.swfil'k (hvij'received .a 
blow like unto this. ,Hc had plunrtifl liimself on lii.s superiority; 
he had cast off Dr. Davenal ;is one iniwpi-thy of him; he had dared, 


in his self-suflicienqy, to'cast off Sara. Her father was a'*mau 
suspected, and therclore she was no fitting mute for him ! Whereas, 
t^swald now learnt that it w'as his own brother who W’as the offender; 


Dr. Davenal and his daughter wore the victims. The full value, tho 
Cliristiau conduct of that go<ja*maii was ])ateiit to liiip now; the 
patient endurance of Sara became clear to him. 

Ho lifted his h.at and wdjied the moisture fr<tm his br(»w, as he 
walked through the,streets, all these coiisideratiiuis doing buttlj^iii 
liis brain. The winter’s day was cold, but D.swald’.s brow was hot; 
hot with inward, sclf-accii!iing fever. He Av.as on his way to Miss 
Davenal’s, to seek a conference with his half-brother: there were 
one or two questions he would jmt to him. Ho had taken his hat 
and come out tiie moment (]!:ipt.ain Davenal left him : business and 
all else gave way before thi.s. 


Oavi'ald Cray 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

THE DARHAIN SEALED. 

Mark Crat" safe in Iiis wife’s sick-room. Mark Cray found it (be¬ 
tween ourselves) rather tiresome to sit in Iii« wife’s aiek-rooni: 
and Mark was vciy apt to doze at liis-j>oat. Af;irk wjis tisleep 
now'. He was dreaming ii eli.anning dream of greatntiSM —in whicli 
some grand scheme of ISarker’s had Kuc£e(|dc(l, and he Jiiid thai gentlo- 
iman were sailing about the atmos])hereuii a triumphal car of gold, 
hooking dowHi witli ct'inplaeeney on the poor toiling mortals in the 
world below -when Dorcas came in with a whisjier, and aroused 
him, Mr. flswald Cray was in the diniiig-ror>m waiting to see him, 
^lio said ; and Mark, after a stare at the girl, descended, pushing 
back his clustering hair, wliich had dis.arraugod itself in his sleep. 

Oswald was sbinding near tlie lire. He tunied to Mark and spoke 
in ([uiot tones. 

“ I have question t*) ask you, Mark. It relates to the past. 
Who-” 

“Oh, never mind the pa.st,” interrupted Mark, with a lialf-testy. 
half-careless sort of mannei:, “ I’jn sure tlioro’s enough w'oriy in 
the present witlumt going back to that of*«ibo past, 1 wish that 
horrid mine liad been sunk, a thousand fathoms deep before I had 
had anything t<j do with it. I dare say 1 slialjl jwiy you back soitkj 
time ! ” *' 

“ it is not about tlie mine I wish to speak to you, oj* of payment 
cither,” ctdmly rejoined Oswald. “ But, Mark, 1 want the truth 
from you—tlie truth, mind—iqiofTanother subject. It was you, 
was it not, who gave the chlor<»form to J^ady Oswald 1 ” 

Mark made no reply, either truthful or otherwise. The (pies- 
tion w'as so exceedingly unlike any he had expected that ho only 
star6d, 

“It was supposed, I know, at the tifno to have been adminis¬ 
tered by T)r. Davonal. But I have rc;ison to believe th.at it was 
administered by yomrself during his temjwraiy absence from the 
chamber, and against his .sanction. Was it so, Mark ? ” 

“I supjMjse you heard this from the doctor himself at tlie 
time?” wtvs Mark Cray’s renuirk. “I remember you were wonying 
over it. 

“ I bog you to answer my question, Mark. What you say shall 
go no further.” *■ 

“Well, yes, it was so,” sjiid Mark; “though I’m sure I can’t 
think w'hy^ou want to bring up the thing now. I did givolier the 
chloroform, but, 1 did it for the best. As 1 w'as to perfonn the 
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operation I thought. 1 liatl a right to exercise uiy own jiuu^-aoul, 
winch was opposed to the doctor's. I was very sorry for the i c'.Milr,, 
of course, but I did it for the best. ” 

. “ I wish you had told me the truth at the time, IVLirk. You 
suffered mo to believe that the chloroform was gi\'en by J>r. 
Dnvenal.” 

“ And what difference did it make to you which of us gave it ?” 
was Mark Cray’s reply, not an unnatural one. “ Yc*ii may gues.s 
that itw'as a thing 1 did not care to sj^eak about. So long as it was 
assumed wc gave the chlorf>b>nu conjointly, in accordance with 
ordinary practice and to the best of oui jmlginent, no one could say 
a word ; but if it had been disclosed that I gave it alone, on my owui 
i’e.sj)onsibility and against ihc doctor's opinion, I should have had 
the whole towm carping at me.” » 

Oswald had nothing further to say. He could not toll the bitter 
truth—that this miserable appi’oliension had wrecked liis hopes of 
happiness, had making an icebolt of his heart in the inter* 
vening years. 

Mark escaped, and returned t o his wife’s room, there to endeavour 
to drop into his golden dreams .again, from w'hich he seemed to have 
been aroused for no earthly use. ■whatever. And Oswald .stayed on 
in the hojio of seeing Sara. 

Not only in the dining-room of Miss X)aven.ars house was a nm- 
feronce being held at that hour, but also in^tho dmwing-room 
above : and but for.tJke all-absorbing nature of his oavu tluiughts 
Oswald'Cray hi«i not failed to liear tlio sounds. C^aptain Davenal 
had Neal there, before his aunt. And Mr. Neal was slippiitg «mt 
of all accusatujiis assmo<^thly as an cel. 

The grouj) •«ais noticeable. Miss Daven.al in her chair, upright 
and angiy, only ]>artially understanding the cause of commotion ; 
Ctaptain Davenal stiiiiding, ope<f and impetuous, talking very fa.st; 
Neal full of repose and sel^-possossion, all Jiis wits in fiiU play ; and 
Sara, sitting apart in silence, her cheek bent iipon her hand. 
Captain Davenal chai'ged Neal with treacheiy, general and par¬ 
ticular. Neal liatihis plausible answers ready to meet all. 

The interview was dra'Wing to an end, and little satisfaction had 
been derived fiami it. Potjr Miss Daveiml’s eara were in a be¬ 
wildered condition: desks, letters, inventions to Sam touching a 
Mrs, Went WO! th, and a liundred other charges, jumbling hopelessly 
upon them, nothing being clear. Ne/il denied everything. 

“ You did tell Miss Sara Davenal that the young woman was my 
wife,” cried Captain Davcn.al, indignantly. 

“ 1 beg your pjvrdcm, sir,”s.ai«l Neal, respectfully. “I said I felt 
quite sure she was not; that there mUitt bo some mistake. Miss 
Sara perhaps will remember that such was my ojiinion.” 

“ At aiw rate, you said the young wf)man made the chaigo,” 
persisted Captain Davenal, irritated .at the assured coolnes.s. 
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“I did, sir. I understotxl tlie young woman to make it. 
She-” 

“But she never did make it," inten-upted Captain Davenal. 

Neal shrugged liis shoulders in submissive superciliousness, meant 
for Mrs. Wentworth. “It may suit tlie young woman’s purpose 
to Hiiy so now, sir. 1 fear she is not very strict in her adherence to 
truth ; but she cert:iinly did make it at the time. However, sir, 1 
am (jiiite willing to take the blame upon myself, to allow that I 
misunderstood her." 


“ Why, you have nut the face to tell me that ,:“U have gone on 
believing it ? ” 

“Oh dear no, sir. T was very soon afterwards convinceu that the 


thing was a mistake altogotJicr." . {; 

“ And pray why had you not the honesty to, say so to Miss Sar.i 
Davenal 't " * v, 


“ I’m sure T should have been happ,^ to say so, sir, had I pos- 
iressed tlie least idea that it would have been welcome. But, after 
the first blush, the matter appeared to be so very absurd that f 
never su]>posed Miss 8ara would give to it a second thought. If 
my silence has caused any uneasiness, 1 can only sjiy how deeply 1 
regret it." c 

“Who is the young woman?" hol]>lossly cried Miss Bottina. 
“ And pray, Neal, how culiie it, if you had anything of the sort to 
say, that you di(\ n<d say it to me ? 1 am the proper person to hear 
these things ; a young lady is n»'t." 

Neal advanced a step to his mistress and spoke iji his low clear 
tone., “ It was not my intehtuai to speak to Miss Sara Davenal at 
all, ma’am, or to you either; I should not Iiaive thought of doing 
such a thing ; but I could not help myself when Miss Saia liuestioned 
ino upon the point." 

All that was reasonable and feaffiblo, and Miss Davenal nodded 
her head in* approbation; but her nephew the captain How inte a 
passion, and insisted that he should be dischaiged there and then. 

Neal was quite ready to go, he said, civilly,courtcou8, if his mis- 
irel!h-'Sii.w fit to inflict upon him so severe a imi'iishment. He wa.s 
uneonscious of having done any+liing tr) merit it. Perhaps she 
would be pleased to particularise his oficiice. 

“He is a villain, aunt,” broke for*^'i the captain intempcratcly, 
before Miss Bettina could speak. “ I believe he ha^,been one ever 
since my father took him into the house. He has opened letters 
and unlocked desks, and altogether played a deceitful part. Ho 
shall go." 

Ned interrupted, humbly bogging the caphiin’s pardfui. He 
could most truthfully assur# liis ni'itress that he had done nothing 
of the sort; he had never opened a letter in the house, except his 
own; had never touched a desk, but to dust it. If Captjiin 
Davenal cofild mention any other distinct charge, ho should be gkul, 
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.IS it would allnw liim an opportunity of refutiiiji; it . !No. 11coii- 
si’ienco acquitted him. lie should leave the lioiise, if he had to 
leave it, with a clear character, and he thought his niistrc.s8 would 
{teknowledge that he deserved one. In the one little point con¬ 
cerning Mrs. Wentworth he might have been in error: first, in too 
readily giving car to what she said ; next, in not having spoken to 
Miss Sara to set the doubt at rest in her mind. They were mistakes 
certainly, and he greatly regrctl.ed them, 

“ Neal,” said the capbiin, too hot-hcaded to maintain liis dignity, 
“ r would a hundred times rather bo an open villain than a sneak. 
Why, you know you have been nothing Imt a. .‘ii)y from the very 
inonicjit you eiitered the hrmso. Aunt liettina, listen ! Before the 
rt'ginient went away I got^nto a little tnnible, u]>on wdiieh I found 
it necessary to consult my father, and 1 wciit^—” 

“ A little wdiat! 'tasked ]\Tiss Bottina. 

* ‘ Trouble. A little diiliculty. ” 

“Oh, all, yes,.” said Miss Bcttiiia. “You wore always getting 
into it.” 

“Not such as that,” thought the cai)tain. “Well, I had to go 
down to Ilallingh;ini,” he eontimied aloud, as he bent to her. ‘*1 
did not care that any of you should know it, and I J;ot down one 
night unexpected by my father, i w.is witli liini in Jii.s study for 
some time, and w'ent back so as to boat duty the next moniing. 
Would yoli believe”—pointing his Jinger .at^Neal—“ that that 
honest fellow ivas a upon the iAtorvioAV'{” 

Mr. Neal w.as a little taken by sqijirise, and Samh looked up 
astonished. But man Avas not one to lose his irapa8.siA'it_)« 

“ He was at thewindoAA', looking and listening : ilot, I believi?, 
tluat he could see and hear very much. And he afterwards Avent 
abroad and told of the interview : told that his master had a secret 
vi.sitor at night. Y«ni little thoTight, Mr. Neal, that the A'isitor was 
myself, or that 1 should eyer bring it home to you.” 

Neal, all unconscious innocence, gazed straightforAV'ardly into 
Captain Davcnal’i^face. “ I have not the least idea what it is^that 
you are speaking of, sir. My recollection does not serve mo up<»n 
the point. ” * 

“Oh yes, it docs,” said CaptainDavenal. “A subtle nature .such 
as yours cannot fiirgot so easily. ITapjiily he to whom you carried 
the talg of tl*) GA'ening was a tnisiAv«)rthy man : he kept his own 
counsel, and told you Pr. Dav’ciial’s Ausitors were iif* business of lii.s 
or of yours. I speak of Mr. Oswald Clay.” 

“Mr. OsAv^ald Cray!” repeated Neal, plunging into reflection. 
“On my honour, sir, I have not the least idea of what it is you 
mean. A visitor at night to my late nflvster in his study ? Stay, 1 
do remember something of it. 1—yes—I A\'as outside, taking a 
mouthful of fresh air preparatory to retiring to rest, and I saw some 
one—a stningor I took him to be—come stealthily in at the gate, 
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and lie was afterwards shut in witli my master. I’m sure, sir, 1 beg 
your pardon, even at this distance <jf time, if I was mistaken. I 
feared he niiglit be a susi)icious character, and I tliink I did go to 
the window, anxious f(jr my master’s personal safety. I could not 
have supposed it was you, sir. ” 

Was it jiossible to take Neal at a disadvantfigo ? It did not seem B(j. 

And it -was anxiety for your master’s personal safety that caused 
you afterwards to recount tliis to Mr. Oswald Cray ! Eh ? ” 

“ Does Mr. Oswald Cray sjiy I recounted it him, sir ? ” inquired 
Neal, probably not feeling sure of his ground jiist l-.“ve. 

“ That’s my business,” said Captain Davenal, whilst i?ara looked 
round at Neal. “ You did recount it,.to liini.” 

“ All J can say, sir, is, that if 1 did J| must have had some gocnl 
motive in it. 1 cannot charge my memory after this lapse of time. 
Were I in any anxiety touching my master, IV^r. OsAvald Cray was 
]»robfd»ly the gentleman I should carry ifc to, seeing ho was a friend 
v»f the family. 1 have —I think—some faint remembrance that J did 
s])eak Mr. Oswald Cray of that mysterious visiU'w,” shwly added 
Neal, looking fixedly up in the air. “ It’s very likely that 1 did, 
sir, not being at ease myself upon the point. ” 

Captain l^ivenal was losing patience. It seemed impossible hi 
bring anything home to Neal with any sort of satisfaction. At tho 
close of the captain’s interview with Oswald Cray, tho latter had 
mentioned—but not in any ill-feeling to Neal—tiuit that functionaiy 
had spoken to hiifi of the night interview .at Dr. Davenal’s ; had 
s;ud he was outside the window at the time. ' Osw’ald had not said 
more,; he deemed it well jdit to do so ;..but Caiitain Davenal had 
hecome at unco convinced that it was only«Inc of Neal’s prying 
tricks. lie turned to Miss Davenal. 

“ Aunt Bettiiia, this is waste of time. In nearly the last interview 
I over had with my father ho Udd i»*e he doubted Neal. He feared 
the man wtts carrying on a deceitful game. I knoio ho has hecn 
doing it all ahmg. Will you discharge him ? ” 

“ 1 can’t understand it at all,” returned Mi^s Bettinu. 

will enlighten you one of those days, whd^, you are not very 
deaf, and we can have a ipiiot half-lunu: together. Sara, what d<i 
you say ? ” 

Sara rose from her seat, her cheek fl' shing, her voice firm. “ Neal 
must loa^'o, Aunt Bettina,” she said, bonding down Ijp the deaf ear. 
“ Edward is t|uito right.” * 

Miss Bettina looked at them all in succession. Had she believed 
rho accusjitions, she would have discharged Neal on the spot, but 
she doubted them. She had thought there w^as not so faithful a 
servant in the world. Aivl he h> 'ked so immaculate as he stood 
tliere ! 

“ I don’t go out of the house to-night until he has left it, Aunt 
Bettimi,” resumed tho captain. 
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To-nighfc ! ’* echoed Miss Bettina. “ I can’t dismiss Ncxd v ith- 
out warning, leaving us without a servant. Wlio is to w'ait upon us ? ” 

“You shall have my servant, aunt; one I have brought lnnno 
with me-” 

“No,” said Miss Bettina, resolute in tlic cause of justice. 
“Neal, I will not part with you in that hasty manner. J cannot 
judge yet between you and Captain Davenal. That yon must 
leave is obvious; but you sliall liave the jjropor month’s warning.” 

Neal stepped up, all suavity. “1 bog your j)ai’don, ma'am ; jou 
are very kind, but I could not think of remaining a day to cause 
unpleasantness in the family. I had better g<j at once. 1 have 
my feelings, ma’am, altliough 1 am but a dependant. My con¬ 
science tells me that I lia^je served yon faithfully, *’ 

“ I think yon have, Neal.” 

“I have indeed ma’am, and I hope it will be remembered in 
my character.” * 

“Don't send to me for one,” impetuously broke out Captain 
Davenal. “And now, Neal, the sooner you are out of the hou^o 
t he bettor. I .shall keei) my woixl; and see you away from it ore 
1 (juit it myself. ” 

Neal bowed : he could only be the ever rospectful^^sorvaut: Jind 
retired. Miss Davenal was bewildered. ^Vhat vvitli palling with 
Neal, and being left ivitli no one to I'cplace him, she could not 
collect her senses. Captiiin Davenal sat down. First of all 
]>romising her that Ipg servant should* be in thg hbuse before night-, 
to remain with hcr:uiitil she was suited with one, he next began (o 
enlarge upon Neal’s delinquencies, aiid endeavoured to make her 
comprehend themii, * * 

yarn silently left the room. It was altogether a [)ainful subject, 
and she did not care t<j hear more of it now. She went down into 
the dining-room, lier nuiveii^ipnts slow and quiet. Since Mi’s. 
Cray’s increased danger noist) hiul been avoided in. the house us 
much as possible. Sorm; one was standing ii]) by the maiitol])ieco, 
his hack towards her. Jn the dusk of the room—for evening was 
drawing on—SaJUi ^ook it to bo Mark ; and j'et she though^ slio 
had heard Mark’s step^ in his wife’s chamber now, as sins came 
downstairs. This gcntleViian was taller, too! lie turned suddenly 
round, and the fire thi-ew its light on the face of Oswald Cray. 

She stoo«l a moment in surprise, and then went uj> to him, 
holding out'hcr hand as to any ordinary visitor, and wiying a 
word of apology that ho .should have been left there unannounced. 
A strange cxpressujii, an expression of deprecation, almo.st of 
humility, sat on his features, and lie did not touch the oflered hand. 

“I waited to see yon,” he said, “I came hero to see Mark, 
who has been with me.” 

He stopped suddenly. His manner, his looks, were altogether 
strange. Sara thought something must liave liappeuqd. 
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“ Whrtt is t,hc matter?" she asked. “ Y<»u look as if you liad 
some groat care upon you.” 

“And so 1 have. The care that arises from shame and repentance ; 
from finding that wo have been upim the mistaken road ; upon the 
wrong road. I Imvo been treading it for years.” 

She Sfit down, quietly, timidly, looking to him for elucidation, 
half-frightened at his emotion. 

“ I wish to have an explanation with you, Sara. 1 want—if it he 
possible—^forgiveness. And I don't know h(»w to enter upon the 
one or to sue for the other.” 

She had rarely seen him otherwise than aelf-poasosstd dciicr- 
ally, especially (►f late years, he Avas cyld almost to a fauJi.. And 
noAV his lii>s were scarlet, his brow was flushed, his voice Adbrated 
with emotion. 

“In the years gontJ by, I— I— threw you qi), Sara. Whilst T 
loved you bettor than anything on eartk, knoA^ing t hat you Avere 
the only tnic upon it Avho could ever UAvaken the passion within me 
(fid 1 live to centuries, T voluntarily resigned yon.' That night in 
the Abbey graveyard at llallingham, Avhon v\c met accidently—yon 
liave not forgotten it- - J told you that 1 could not marry you ; that 

you were not,lit to be my wife-Hush ! it was equiA’alent to it. 

Sara, how can I stand now before you and confess that 1 avjis 
altogether umhjr an erior ;d.hat in my pride, iny blindness, 1 had 
taken uj) a false vicAV of things, iind was acting upon it i ■ Can you 
ace my shame, my ivipentaiicii, a^ I say it to you i ” 

“1 don’t understand you,” she murmured, utterly bewildered. 

“ WiU you so far pardon me—Avill you so far trust mo after all 
that has occurred—as to give me this one singi'j Avord of explana¬ 
tion '{ To Avhom did you attribute the (yiuse of my Jieting in the 
AV'ay I did ? Whoso ill-conduct was it, as you supposed, that had 
raised the barrier botAveon us ? ’’ 

She hesitated, not pcihaps caring to" reply. 

“I have had an interview to-day Avit'h Captain Davcnal,” ho 
rcsuimed, in Ioav tones. “He has given mo (letails of tlui nn- 
hajipf^ business ho was drawni into—the forgecl blils : 1 am, so far, 
ill his conjidoncc. Will that help you to !jnsAver mo ? ” 

“It was that,” she said. 

“ That alone ? ” 

“ Tliat alone. There w.as nothing else.” ^ 

“ W!ell, Sara, can you believe me Avhen T toll you that 1 never 
heard of that business until to-day ? — Tliat Capl-aiu Davenal had 
nothing Avhatcvor to do with my course of action ? ” ■' 

Indeed she looked ns ihougli she could not believe him. What 
else then ? she asked. Wliqjiad ? impression liad he 

acted ? 

“ Ah, there lies my shame ! Sara, I dared—I dared to attribute 
ill-conduct tch another, ” he cried with emotion. “ In my pride and 
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folly, in my delusion, I presumed to act myself up as n judgt -)ver 
one who in goodness might have crushed me to nothing. I sli.dl 
/tevfii’ get over the remorse during life. ” 

, ‘‘You—did not—attribute ill-conduct of any sort to me?” she 
fviid with white lips. 

*‘To 1 /ou! To you wliom T liave ever heliovcd to he one of the 
best and truest women upon earth !—whom I liave regarded thr<mgh 
it all with an amount of respect unutterable! N<», no. l?ut the 
j(uestioii servos me right.” 

Slie clasped her hands as .she .sat, striving to keep her feelings 
under contrt)!. Praise from him was all too sweet yet. 

“ (> df> me jiistioo so far, Sara ! VN'hilst I gavti you u]) I knew 
niy heart and judgment tAld me that n«)ne were eipial to you in 
goodness : 1 knew that if my obstinate ju'ido^ my self-MifHcioney, 
w’ould only allow u^e to marry you, you would be the greatest 
treasure man c’lcr took tA himself. (?an you tiilerate me whilst I 
<lare openly say these things - can you believe that 1 am pouring 
them forth in my liuniiliation ? 1 h.ive loved you deeply and 

fervently ; I shall love y<ui always ; but even that Iov(5 has scarcely 
equalled my admii'atioii and my respect for yon.” 

“ Put who elsii, then, could have liad any counteracting influence 
upon you ?” she returned, after a Avhilc, 

“I dare not, tell yon.” * 

“ 1'here Avas only Edward. I had no other brother. No one 

else could have done spythnig to hiing shame ujloii-(di, surely 

you cannot mean i>apa ! "she broke off, the imju'obable idea flashing 
over her. . * j 

“T)f»n’t ask mo, ! In mercy to myself.” 

“Papa who was .so good {" she reiterated, ])ayingno attention to 
his words in her wmider. “ He was s<» just, so kind, so hommrahle ! 

I think if ever there wa.s a go man on earth who tried to df) as 
(tod would have him, it was ii!y father. It is impossible you could 
su.spcct anytliing wrong in'him I ” 

“ My object in waiting to see you this evening was, first, to make 
my ciuifessioii ; seifmdly, to ask you to he more just, more meriflful 
tlian 1 have been, and to forgive me,” he rejoined in a low tone. 
“1 must add another i)etifioii yet, Sara ; that you would geiiorously 
allow' this one imint to remain as it i.s between us.” 

“Put T thiyk 3'ou ought to tell me,’’ she urged. “Did you 
indeed silispect papa 't ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Jiutof whatf?” 

“ Ah, don’t })re.ss mo further, Sara, for T cannot tell you. A sin¬ 
gular accident led me to doubt Dr. Da renal's conduct-—honour- I 
hardljr know w’hat to call it—and there follow'ed this a chain f»f 
circumstances so apparently corroborative of the doubt that I thouglit 
1 had no resource but to believe. I believed, and 1 acted upon the 
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belief: J judged him harshly j I treated him coldly; I gave up 
you, my dearcjst hope and object in life ; and this day only htivo my 
eyes been opened, and to my shame I learn that the whole thing, 
as regar<ling him, Avas a delusion. Will you—will you generously 
let my C(»nfessit>u rest here 

“Papa would not have done as Edward did,” she whispered. 

“No, no, it was nc^t anything of that nature. Money suid money 
matters had nothing to d«> with it. It was an entirely different 
thing. ] am so asliaiued of myself tliat I ojinnot hear to speah of 
tJiis further. Surely 1 have said enough. Jt swa. -i. mistake, a mis¬ 
apprehension altogether : and the greatest act of knionoss you can 
do nio now is to let it rest here for cv;er.” * 

She sat gazing at liim with (iiiestioniiiiv eyes, lo.st in wonder. 

“ Yes, tile impression under whicJi I acted was a fal.se one. 
There existed no eahse whatever ft>r estranging myself from you. 
Put for my «)wn unpardonable credulity I need never have given 
yrm up : and tlie past years of angiiish—and I know they have been 
full of anguish to both of us—ought not to have had place. I Avas 
mi.sled by an unfortunate cliain of events : and nothing remains to 
me but shame .and repentance. ” 

A si]oncOf,ensued. Sara w.a.s standing on the Iicarth-nig now, 
and he took his ellxnv from the mantelpiece, wJiere ib had been 
resting, and moved a 3 te]).towar(ls her. 

“ Can I over h()])o for your forgiveness ? ” 

“ Ib seems to ino’ that I havg. nothing to .forgive,” she anaAvt*red, 
ij) a low voice. “If circumstjinces misled y«u, you could not ]>e 
blamed for acting upon them, according belief.” 

“ l:^aru ! ”—he laid his hand upon her slui^lder, and his v<»ice 
shook with ilic intensity of its emotion—“may 1 dare to hope that 
you will lot me in my future life strive to atone for this I ” 

“ I low atone for it 1 ” she faltenjtl, 

“ Will yon generously look over the past folly ?- will 5^011 suffer 
it t(t be between us as it used to be !—will you be my wife at last ? ” 

She trembled as she stood, the conscious light of love mantling 
in 4er cheek and in her drooping eye. Mr. ()£>!;vald Cray held her 
before him, waiting and watching for tbe answer, his lips parted 
with suspense. 

“ My brother’s crime remains still, ” she whispered. “A memento 
of the (>asb.” ^ 

“ Your brother’s crime! Should you be punished for that? 
for him? And what of my brother ?” he continued,, the day’s reve¬ 
lation imparting to his ttme a whole world of rciciorse and repen- 
t>mce. “What disgrace has not my brother brought to me? 
O Sara ; should the ill wrought bv thase tics part us ? It never 
ought to have done so. Let us stand alone,- henceforth, you and T, 
independent of the Avorld ! Don’t try me too greatly! don’t punish 
me, as in justice you might do 1 ” 
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For a moment Iier eyes lo<»ku(l straight into his witli a I. ving, 
earnest glance, ami tlien dropj)etl again. “I will lie your wife, 
()swal(l,” aho simply siiid. “ 1 heave never tried to forget y«)n, for i 
tgiiew I could not do so. ’’ 

And as if relief fniin suajienso were too great for entire silence, a 
faint sound of emotion broke fnun Oswald Cray. And ho bent to 
take from her lips that kiss, left upon them so long ago in the ^,artlen- 
room of the old house at llallingliam. 


CHAPTER LXIl. 


“riNANe’E.’ 


An afternoon in Marcli. The sun was drawing towards its S(;(ting 
amidst gorgeous clouds, and the red liglit, illumining tlio westein 
sky, threw its rays into an invalid’s chamber, and liglij^ed it up with 
a warm Iiuo. 

Sonietliing else was drawing t<)ward.s its sitting; and that w.-ks 
tile feeble life of the chamber’s chief occupant. It was a goodly- 
sized pleasiint roomthe beil at th^ eiVdfai-thcsrf fKim the Mindow; 
the intervening spsfce' dpvoted to the comfoiis of the invalid, a, 
table with some liooks upon its handsome cover, a sofa, easy 
chairs, velvet footsii'j*^^**) fu’etty ornaments to inbu'cst the 


eye. 

On tlie sofa, by the side of the fire, a coverlet (ff the lightest and 
softest texluio thrown gently ij^vev lier, lay the invalid, her hands 
white and attenuated, hei* face drawn and wan. Rut there was a 
strange beauty in the face yet ; in the eyes with their violet depths, 
in the exquisite features shatled by the abundant silky hair. You do 
not fail to recogniic Mrs. Cray. Ju.st now the eyes wore closed^^iuid 
she was dozing peacefully. 

At the opposite end of tlie hearth-rug, setting restlessly in an easy 
chair, was Mark. Of late Mark had been rather prone to be as still 
and idle as bis wife : tlie inert life w'earied him, and chafed hi.s 
sjarit; but th^re was no escape from it at present, and Mark Cray 
liad perforce resigned liimself to it, as an imprisoned bird I'esigns 
itself in time to*its cage. Mark’s future prospects were exceedingly 
vague, in fact they wore a.s yet bounded by tlie old expectation, the 
“something” that was to “turn up.” , Any time in the past few 
weeks his wife’s death might have occurred, and Mark had yielded 
to the enforced idleness, and been tranquil. Mr. Barker was away 
in P«iris, and did not write; the Wheal Bang affairs w<jre going on 
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to a c iiiforta!)lo concliisioii, and Mark was lotting the future tjiko 
care of itself. Strolling out for short walks ; giving a (|u;uter-of-an- 
hour to the Times ; wandering fu- a few minutes into the sitting- 
rooms and the presence f)f Miss Bettina, and loiiiiging hack in tlf^i 
easy chairs by the side of his wife—^thua had Mark’s recent days 
been passed. • 

But on this afternoon all was changed, and Mark’s forced quies¬ 
cence had given place to a restlessness very characteristic of the (dd 
times. The p(>st had just brought a hdter from Mr. Barker—some 
accident or contrary weather having delayed tlie arri\' .1 - if the French 
mail -and Mark Cray upon reading it felt exalted into t,. ' .seventh 
heaven. * 

Barker had succeeded ! JIo had l)rou^ht out a cf)mpany in Pai'i.i 
connected with finanfo ; tlio giusat woi“< ho liatl been .striving for s») 
Ifmg. in three weeks' time from that date ib would all bo in full 
o}>eration, and if Mrs. Cray were suthciontly well to be loft, and 
Mark came over t<* Baris, bo could instantly stop into a post in the 
coiniMiny at a salary of eight Innxlrcd a-ycar to hegiii w'ith. In 
about six mouths’ time, according to moderate computation, the 
thing would be in full swing, and the prolits inaugurated at certainly 
not less thaif si.x thousand per annum ; the lialf of which splendid 
iiic’onio should be htark’.s. Such was IMi*. Bai’ker's news. 

Can you wonder at Mai’Yc's restlessness? At his brightencil eye, 
his Hushed faci*, .as he sits there in the chair, bolt upright, his hand 
raised incessantly fo push liack liis hair ?*<’ 'bfc glances jicross at 
(’andine—whom ho really loves very much still—and thinks wh.at a 
pity it is that all this good hntune should hav^ delayed itself until 
now. Had it Cfuno too late for her ? Mark Cray in his s;inguine 
way actiually asks himself the ([uestion, medical man though he is. 
For the last two or three days Caroline luid seenuHl somucli bettor ! 
Only on this very moriimg slie had%old Mark she felt as if slie were 
getting well figain. 

Mark moved his rc.stles.s logs and eon! rived to knock down the 
shovtd. The noise awoke Caroline. Slie sthri^d, and turned h'U’ 
opofting eyes on her husband. 

“ What ivas that # Did any one conu; in, Mark ? ’ 

“I threw over one of the fire-irons. I am sorrv it. disturbed 
you. Tht‘y arc alway.s .sticking out, .ircsouie things ! It’s not a 
pi-opcr fender for a bedroom, Caroline, I have had a Jett<;r from 
Barker,” he continued, rising in excitement and standing before 
her on the hearth-rug. “It’s the most glorious ncAys ! The thing’s 
realised at last.” 

“ What thing ? ” asked Carciline, feebly, after a jiausecd bewilder¬ 
ment. • 

“The thing he has liad on hand s<i long, the groat scheme he 
has been working for. O Carine, T \^'ish you could get better! 
There’s eight hundred a year waiting for me in Baris ; and there’ll 
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ho all inconio.of at least lliroe thousand before six months arr «ivcr. 
Three thousand fur my share, you know. I’m sure you would like 
liv ing in l*aris.’’ 

^ She did not answer. Nothing was lieard save the i(uick iianting 
of the breath, tlie result of excessive weakness, oi—of- something 
('Iso coming very near. Mai*k was struck witli some change in her 
aspect, and bent down to her. 

“ Dini’t you feel so well, (Marine i ” 

‘‘I—fool—w'oary,” was all she answered, her voice ominously 
low. 


“ Where’s Sara, 1 wonder ? ’’ said Maik. ‘‘I’ll go and send her 
tu you. You want some boo^-tea, or somoLhing, I dare say.’’ 

Alark w'eiit down the •stairs, meeting Sara on llu'iii. In llie 
drawing-room, wiLli Miss Ikjtlina, w as ()swald Cray, who had just 
eome in. IJo "was a freijUi'iit \ nsiUii'now. * 

’I’he half-brothei'^shook^iands, coldly ejumgh. Tliey were civil 
to each otlier alw^a^s, but tliere could never be cordiality betw'eei^ 
lliein. Not bec^fiuse of the past; but hccause they were so esseii- 
lially diflereiit in mind, in judgment, and in coiuluet. 

“Aly luck has turned at last, Oswald," exclaimed Mark im[)ul- 
sively, ,, 

“In wliat W'ay ? ” a.sked Oswald, who was leaning o\cr the back 
of a chair wdiilst he talked to Miss Jletl iiiH. 


“T have.just had a letter from liarker,” answx'red Mark, runniug 
liis hand through hi# Jiair w'ith lijp re.sUoss Jiugei’s. “1 told you 
what a groat scheme? lie Iwid on hand in Paris, hut you turned tin; 
cold shoulder on it. Wefl, it’s bearing fruit at last.” ^ 

“Oh,” said OhW*iJid, ivincing a di'siio, if his tone and manner 
might be judged by, to tui-n the cold shoulder on it still, mefaphori- 


cally speaking. “ How is your wife tliis afternoon 'i ’’ he continued 
liassing to a dilJercnt subject. » 


1 


“She has been so much better the la-st few’ <lay.s tlmt one might 
almost be tempted to hope she would get well again,” rejoined 
Mark, volubly. “f>ho seems tired now low, 1 thought. Sara'.‘3 
just g»)no up to Wliat a shame it is that things turn out so 

cro.ss-grainod and coiitrar\f! ” 

The eoncliiding sentence, delivered w’ith marked acumen, reached 
the ear of Miss Bcttina. She looked up from her knitting to scan 
Mark. ^ 

“ If 'Barkers luck had only been realised six months ago, what 
a thing it w'ould have been I ” he went (Ui. “ Caroline might have 


got better, instead of worse. In the enjoyment of luxuncs in a 
home of her own, renewed wealth and ])osiiion in prospect, with 
l.he pure air of the French capital, thcr'i’.s no knowing what benelit 
she might not have derived from it all. And now it conies too late; 
1 shall ever regret it for her sake.” 

“ Regret what ‘i ” sharply interposed Miss Bettina. « 
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Mark repliorl by giving a suuiuuiiy of Barker’s luck. Miss 
Bottina jwiused, knitting-iieerllcs in liand, her keen grey eyoa fixed 
on Mark, as she tried to understand him. 

“ Barker in luck ! ” she repeated, catching some of the words awl 
the general sense of all. “ Has lie come into an estate in tlic moon / 
Don’t be a simjdettm, Mark Cray.” 

Mark Cray felt exasperated. Nothing angered him so much as 
for i>cople to pretend to see these enchanting prospects with diffei*ent 
eyes from his own. He had always been convinced it was done only 
to vox him. Poor Mark ! . He turned to Oswald, and began ex¬ 
patiating upf)n the good fortune that was drawing so near ; and 
Oswald saw that it was of no use to,try to stop liiin. Tijo fever- 
mania had again taken hold of Mark, ' 

“What is the scheme, do you say?” asked Oswald, just as he 
woultl have asked anything of a child; and ,T)erhaps it was not 
altogether his fault th.it a sound of motkery wiis discernible in bis 
l^ono. 

“ It’s connected with finsmee.” 

*Oh ! ’’ said Oswald. 

“lb is the grandest thing thath.as been brought before the public 
for many a far, ” continued Mark, his voice impressive, his liglit 

eyes a[)arkling. “ 'Fho very greatest-” 

“(Imnder tluin the (Jre-sit VV’^hoal Bang?” inop]>ortnnoly inter- 
po.4ed Miss Bcttin.i, Mark’s earnest tones h;iving enabled her to liear 
better tlian usu.ai. ' ^ 

“A Jiundrod times gr.ander,” retuined Mark, his mind too 
absorbed in contemplation of t.ho grandeur to detect tlie irony. 
“That is, better, you know. Miss Bettimi. f'l'he mino was voiy 
good ; but of course t.Iierc u'liit a risk attending it, from water or 
other cau8e.s, and the danger avus unfortunately re.alisod. This is 
dillcrciit. Once the coinp.my is honied, and the shares are taken, 
it Can’t fail,' Barker and I Aveiit through the thing together over 
and over ag.iin when lie was in Tiondon ; we had it all down befori; 
118 in black and Avhite. Wo allowed for every possible risk and 
conifingeiicy, and we prov^ed ihut the thiiuj coufd not /«i7, if one^ 
organised” ,' 

Osw.ald listened ipiietly. Miss Bettina Jiad lost tlie thread 
again. 

“The job AV.is to organise the thing,” resumet] Mark. “ It 
could not bo done without money, and Barker—to speak tlie truth 
—found a ditticulty in getting it. The money market was tight 
liere, and men don’t care to specul.ate Avlien money s not jilentiful. 
He also required the co-opemtion of some French capitalist, who 
Avoiild put his name to it—^ mie g( id m.an on the Bourse, and that 
A^^aa Iiard to obtain. Those Frenchmen are all so narrow-minded, 
fight so shy. Barker knows two or three good Englislimen in Paris 
who'were v^illing to go into it, and who helped him immensely 
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with advice and introductions, and ?ill that; hut they had nt> funds 
,it cfunmand. However, it’s all accomplished now. Barker has 
fuught his way tlirough impediments, and surmounted them. The 
c«»mpany*8 formed, the prclimiimiy arrangements are .sut:ccssfully 
carried out, and fortune is at hand.” 

“ VV'^hat’s at hand 'i ” asked Miss Ik>ttina. 

“Fortune,” repeated Mark. “1 shall take one of those nice 
little boxes in the Champa Elysees. Some of them aix> charming. 
Or perha])M only part of one if—if Carine—O dear ! it t's hard for 
her that this luck did not fall in a year ago ! 1 woiidt'r," broko oil' 

Mark, passing to another phase of hi.s future visions, “ I wonder 
whether, if it wore possible t^) get Caroline over t.o Paris noiv, the 
change miglit benefit her • 

“ You tliiiik of residing ii>Paris ? ” sai<l Oswald. * 

“Of course 1 t^>. Pai^ will he the etfnfre of operations. 
iJarker w'ants me over tlie!^ at oiiee ; and the numient J join him 
I begin to draw at the rate of eight hundred a-year. .lust to go oi^ 
with, you know,’until the money falls in.” 

“ Mark,” said Oswald, after a ]>ause, “will it he of ant/ use my 
saying a word of warning lo you '' ” 

“On what subject'^ ” rctumod Mark, looking up wi|/i surpri.se. 
“On tliis subject. It seems to me that you are falling into 

anollu'r delusinii ; the--” • 

“No, it‘will not be of anyu.se,” burst fortji Mark in .strange 
excitement. “1 mjj'ljt h.ave knf\*v'u*boforchafid* that you wouhl 
him out my enemy Miioir the point. If gold and diamonds w'ore 
ilropping in .showej|a fr(»m the skies y'ui wouldn't sti'etch oii^ your 
liand to catch thciiF. There’s a mist before your eyes, Oswatld, 
th.it prevents your seeing these things in their ))roper a.spect.'’ 

He b(‘gan to paeo the room as he spoke, chafing considerably. 
Whi/ was it that tlicse little w;im*iig hints aw'oke irritation in JVIark’s 
s]*irit ? Could there be an ulider-eurrent of doubt hf his mind as 
to whether Osw.ald w.is right and ho w^rong? How'cver it might ho, 
one thing was cortait^—that no warning, let it come from ivhom it 
w’ould, could do gf)o<l with Mark. • 

As he turned to face tlkcm again, Sara entered. An cxiircssion 
of alarm was on her face, and slie closed the door before speaking. 
She had come to say that Caroline ajipeared worse ; altogether ilif- 
ferent from u^ial. 

Mark* ran up stairs ; Miss Bettina put down her knitting to 
follow. Sara turned to Oswald Cray. 

“ She know^you are here, Oswald, and would like to see you. 
She wants to bid you good-bye. 1 think her saying that alarmed 
mo more than anything.” • 

Caroline was on the sofa as before. Very quiet, save for her 
laboured breathing. Her W'hite hands lay listless, her face, dread- 
fijlly w'oni though it was, was calm and tranquil. She looked at 
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thoin one by and slightly raised her luind as Oswald entered, 
lie bent down to her, tiiking it in his. 

“ Thank you for all,” she whispered. 

The change in her countcnfince struck them. It so far fiightengl 
Mark as to bike from him his self-[)ossc3aion. He pushed Oswald 
away. 

“ 0 Carine, wliat is it ? You cannot bo going to die ! You must 
not die, now that all this good luck is coining upon nio ! ’’ 

She glanced up at him, her eyes wide open, as if she scarcely 
understood. 

“There's the most beautiful home preparing for yu' in Paris, 
Carine,” he resumed, hia voiec soundyig as if he were on Lne verge 
of tears. “We’ll live in the Champ'^ Elysces ; it is the loveliest 
sjiot, and you can’t fail to gr«>w better there, if we cjin only get ytmr 
malady to take a tiu^i. O Carine ! iloij't leavehiie just when T am 
able to surround you with we.alth and Rixiiiy again I 'riiis will bi; 
^ greater and a surer thing than the (»roat Wheal Pang.” 

“ Don’t, M;irk ! I am going to a belter home.”' 

“ Hut L can’t let you go until I have at(»uod for the past I 

— >* 


“ Hush, lyisli !” slu; iuteirupted. “ 0 IVlark 1 if you only knew 
how welcome it is to mo ! I am going to be ,it peace after all the 


sorrow and turmoil. I an«i g«)ing to rest.” 

“ Do you 'Want ro go V‘ pursued Mark, half-resentfully, 
you cure to get well-i” * , 

“ I have not eared to get well since I came th England. 


“Don’t 
That is, 


1 iiav^' not thought 1 should/’slio ivLunied, speaking with dillicully. 
“ When J heard the hell toll «>ul for Prince cflbcrt, I asked wln> 


was I that I should be spared when he was biken ? The next w<»ild 
h.as seemed very near to me since then. As if its doors had been 
brought down to earth and stood o^on.” 

Tlwt the death of the Prince, brought so palpably, as may be said, 
before her, had taken a great ludd on the mind of Mrs. Cray was 
undoubted. Several times during her later wgcks of illness site hu»l 
allu«led to it. Her principal feeling in relation a])poared to he 
that of ijratilude. Not gratitude for his/loath ; for that there was 
only sorrow ; but for the strange impression it had left upon her 
own mind, the vista of the Itereafti \ For the good and great 
l^rinec to be taken suddenly frtun the earthly duties^so much need¬ 
ing him was only an earnest, had one been w^anting, that'ho had 
entered upon a better ;nul higher sphere. And it most certainly in 
a measui*e had the effect of reconciling her to her ' I'wm removal, of 
tranquillising her weary heart, of bringing her thoughts and feelings 
into that state most fitting prepai i for it. 

“ I wisli the Great W.hoal Bang had been in the sea! ” gloomily 
exclaimed Mark Cray, who was no more calculated for a scene sucli 
as this than a child, and had little mure self-control. “But for 
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that mino tuniiiic'out as it ilul yom- iiluoss uiijilitoctk, 
001)10 strong. 

i)t>n’t rogiot it. IVTark,’’ slio feolily said, ‘“'d longtli to the ooii- 
it all. J look back and trace it. llntfoi- ngreod nitli luu-; and slie 
flicn, I might never have been rccone-’dled on, e more as u[>j)er maid 
(iod h.is ■)\cam.‘tl me from the ■\v«*r]d‘<^^ cliaugo to Iiave entirely 
Maik Ci-ay drew back a litr^ 

iilo(liny helpless soj'* of e 7 ij)r<‘o lliaii .site Iiad in the old days at the 
band nervously jmslu d bae? '’d now. Miss Daveiuil deeliiied to try 
«]je ^ofa, Sara n- ai- to him-idkly from a eonvietion that she should 
tbo room, looking for !kou''f that tinislied and iinalliable domestie. 
was ft eloar sjuice lieforiv ans eon vinced of I lie treachery attributed 
^playid on C^arolnie’'^ wawt/ , and at odd moments was apt to look 
'.iddeidy, as m.iy bo s-iidting solely from tlie gallant captain’s 
“ If tilings bad'not inrne # * 

“ 1 kiMwv I sboiiU u-doei/tb nig. (aaihideiing the jneoantion he 
a'wa^;^ t.ok! vou [ should exti th the woild, there was not mueb pro- 
“ e slial! .>11 )». extrifftted e otlierwise. Xeal h;id efios, 

Iroin her dying bj i. “A few'_) ‘^ty’s ministers ; his ibl, .and strifi-, 
and d.dly e-iie, find tlieii redempi hoped tliore ’,(»t the redemption 
tlifit a;t work out (_> Mfirk, if 3011 of tlie‘•Jo things .as I now'see, 
tf:eml M'lien wi'.ireon the tlire.shohi '1 the lU'Xt^vorld our e^’es 
fire ojieneil to the small Vfdue ot lliis.^ Its worst, care-’, have been 
Init petty trials, it.s gr-rdest he;u‘t-aeho was not w'ortli the pfing. 
'{'hey w'oro but hilloeks th.itwe h.avl to p.ass in onv journey upwards, • 
.onl (bifl w'a.s .always loa biig u.s.* If wo coufd only tru.st to Him I 
It we did but lofun to resign oui- h.ands imjilieitly !<» llis .and bo led 
little, children b', * • 

Mark ('j-ay felt soniev\h.it awed. He bt.'gan to doubt whether it 
was exfietly the tnno and ]d.i(;e to j>onr bu’tli regrets for the mis-* 
fortunes of lh«’, (livid \Vhe;d IJ^nig, or enlargo 011 the future gh)rie.s 
ojieiiing to him ni tlie Frenuli laipit.al, 

“It is .so much lietter for me to bo at rest! 0?»d is baking me 
to the )»lace where eli.angu and siekne.s.s cannot eiiter.^ T shall see 
I’nclo ltiohjird^-i(ur poor Hieli.ard who w’ent before hini: T .sljjill see 
papsi and mamma, whom 1 have nearly forgotten. Wo ail go, some 
sooner, some later. 7’hi.s world Lasts but a little while ; tliat one i.s 
our homo. Mark, dear IMark I the troubles here are of so little 
moment; they' are only slight hindrances through which w'e must, 
liear on to^Eternity. <.)h, trust (led ! They arc all .sent by 
Him.” 

There ocem-red an interruption. !Mr. Welch, wlu» had not been 
.able to call liefove tliat d;iy, eamo in, and the solemn feeling that 
liad been steiding over thr)se in the cJiamhor gc'iie placoj to the 
oialinary routine of every-day events.* 

“Before the morning,” the surgeon said when he left, in answer 
to a grave question pul to him by Miss Bettina, 

Oswald Cray. 20 
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limited human foresight. 

In the Abbey at Hallingham, settled in it, as .she hoped, for life, 
was Miss 1^‘tiina. With the death of Mrs. Cray all necessity for 
Miss Davenal’s remaining in London had cea.sod. In point of fact, 
it may be said to liave ceasial from the time Mar*i‘ Cray and hi.s wife 
went into Norniaiuly ; but she had stayed on. Very much dislik¬ 
ing Lmidon, Miss Oaven.al ma<le ari’angemcnts for le/iving it as soon 
as she could do so wiMi conreuience and in .Tiiiio had come back to 
Hallingham. Some difliculty arose about a residenco; Miss Daven.al 
was n<»t one who could live anywhere. Slie possessed some excellent 
houses of her oivu in the town, but they were let. It was Oaivald 
Cray y^'ho directed her attention to the Abbey. It.had nov'cr been 
occupied since Mark’s short tenanev ; and at last, after some few 
alterations had been made in it, to add to its in-door comfort, Miss 
Davenal took it on lease and entered ’ ito jiosscssion. 

So far as human foresight may anticipate in this world <if changes, 
she had settled down b)r life. The great bam of a drawing room 
had been made into two rooms—both handsome, Jind of goml pro¬ 
portions ; the one was the drawing-room stiU, the other was Mias 
Davenars bed-chamber. A quiet, tranquil life she might expect to 
live here with her two handmaidens, Watson and Doix;as. 

For Watson had settled down also after her rovings, and come 
back to Hallingham. Watson had not lightly or capriciously re¬ 
signed her situation in London; but ever since the past winter. 
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\Vjits(»n hull boon ailing. She tried ihroo or fouj- iluctovs . riho took, 
us she said, oceans of pliysic ; but ^^'.Ttsoll cotild not y;et stiiuig, 
'I'hiii’c was no partioulur disorder, and slio eaino at lengtJi to the con¬ 
clusion that it must be London that disagreed v ith her ; and she 
gave notice to leave. So she Avas installed once more as upper maid 
to Miss Davenal, and seemed since the change to have entirely 
ri'oovered. 

She Avould have more t<) do than she had in the old days at the 
doctor’s, for tliennvas no Jiieal now. Miss Davenal declined to tiy 
another man-servant, jaobably from a eoiivicthui that she should 
nc\er replace the sorvix'.s of that tinished and invaluable domestic. 
Miss Davenal Mas hy iioSuieansconvinced id the treachery attribnted 
to him ]»y Caplaiii Davj^Hhl, and al odd moment.s Mas apt to look 
npoii the eli.arge i.s emjj^iating solely fmm the gallant captain’s 
ianciful ijuagiiiaLion. " ^ • 

Neal himself #^a,s do^-ishiug. Considering the j)rocfnitioii he 
took to keep hiiRiself right M'it)( the woi-ld, there was not much pro¬ 
bability that he Mould ever be otlierwise. Neal had entered^u) a 
siluatiim with ime of her Majesty’s ministers ; his lordship’s own 
])ei‘sonal attendani. It was t-o be hojted there M’oiild be no opjior- 
t unity aUbrded him of getting at any of the stale secrets ! Ah, Iiom' 
many of these rogues an; there, hesaies Neill, lillfiig contidential 
]»osts ni the vvoild I Will it he so to t!ic end of their caiecr { Will 
it, he so with Neal i T sometimes won’der. 

'I’he A^ihey was g^•^y just now, in this .same mipiLh of October, for# 
Miss Davenal was entertaining a*|>aity. Saivt had left it afoi-tnight 
ago Avitli Osw.ild Cray ; Jtnd Captifin Daveiitd, who had come down 
to give her awtii, luid remained, M'ith his M'ife, on it visit to 
Miss Davenal. lie e.dlcd her Aunt Lett still : but she wa.s more 
I’ordial with him tlian she usi'd to be, for she had learnt really ti# 
love the .‘jweet young w ife, ^u; was in thfi habit of assuring him 
that Ko.'ie was a greater tn;asiire than he deseiaed ; and in that he 
■did not contradict her. . * 

Two other visitors at the Ahbcy Avere ])iek and Leo. Poor Leo 
could not recoyi^’ his healtli; Mrs. Keen grcAV timid about him, and 
it Avas decided that he should go bJick to his native place, BarBadoes, 
for a short time, and* .see Avhat that would do. His father and 
nu»ther felt persuaded it Avould ell’ect wonders, and of cour.se they 
thought no one could take care of liim as they could. So Leo was 
on the poiftt of siiiling. Mr. Dick, tolerated in the capacity of 
visitor us a necessary evil for his brother’s sake, had come home to 
Hari^ Aveddiug, and Avas allowed to remain still, to sec the last of 
Lei/; Diek^oiind the Michaelmas holidays delightful. What Avith 
getting inside die jam-closets, and making raids on sundry neigh¬ 
bouring gardens Avhere the jiears aiuf afiples groAv too abundantly, 
and teasing Caiitain Davcnal’s stm and heir—a musy young gentle¬ 
man, who piAuniscd to be another Avicked Dick—and taking stealthy 
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rifles on the railwa.y ciiyiiies (lying ^>ut all tempting on tlie opposite 
siile to the pours and api»leH) Mr. Dick foimd the time pa.ss charm¬ 
ingly. Captain Davunal took him out sliooting now and thou, by 
way of a treat. One day that tlie captain was otlievwiso ongagefl, 
the gun disajipcared, and Dick also ; and Miss Bettina all but went 
into a real tit, expecting nothing loss than tf) see liim brought home 
with his liead shot ott*. Dick, however, reappeared with his head 
on, ami a ])heaBai\t and a partridge in his hand, which he had shot 
and brought home in open triumph, defying the g.oMe-laws. Miss 
Bettina wonderetl how hmg it woulil he before 'Vek to tin, 

gallow.s. 

Tliere was one more visitor at the Abhfjy. And that w^as Mark 
Cray. Mark, how'ever, had been tlicre'jOAly f<<r a day tu' tw^o, m)t 
for the wedding. He had come tt) hearjatl’ Leo Davenal : for the 
fontjKii/nori tic I'oifttt/c airl protector of Let/ to tlie N' est Indies w;u 
to he nt) other than Mark. • 


Mark Cray w'as down in the w'orld. Dreadfully .so. After his 
wiffis death Mark had matle his way to Baris, to f^ntvr upon the 
hrilliaiit career he .siip[>osed to he in reatliness for him. ^\)t tjuih 
ready, however, he ftuuul w hen he arrived there; a few" trilling 
ineliminaru's had yet to ])e completeil. Mark tlioiight nothing of 
the check : heUv.is sanguino : Barker was sanguiiu! ; it was only a 
little delay : aiul Mark aimisetl Inmself most agieeahly, looking ai 
the iioiwes ui the (Hiaiujis LIy.sees, against the time tii.it he sliould 
■ I'etpiiru to decide upiai one. 

Mark’s frieiul.s in ICiigl.aud heard nothing of liirn until the muhlle 
<»f summer ; and then Mark hiniself ajipeared among tlnan exce.s- 
sively cinst-falleii. 'I’hat something was wrong jip/ieared evident, 
Mark g.ivo little eX[»lanation, but new.s was g.uhcretl from other 
vioiirces. It appeared that Mr. Barker’s graml project, with 
“ tiuance ” for iks hasi.s,' had come to grief. At the very hour of its 
expected fruition, the thing had in .some iiigeiiiou.s manner dr(»pped 
through, and thereby entailed s*)me tempi.raiy inconvenience, not 
to say omhairassmeiit,on it.s t wo warm supporters. Barker ;infl Mark, 
t )f coui-so it \va.s entirely imde.seri'ed ; a irtv/st cruCl tUoko (»f adversi 
fate; i\evertlieles.s both of them h.id to how to it. Mark Cray oaine 
over to England ; and Ikirker wa.s compelled to go into ignoble 
hiding, Jio one but himself knew where, v hilst he smoothed hi.s 


niHied jdunies, and gathered his forces foi’ a fre.sh campjtign, 

Ilcposing in <pnet was all very w’ell for Barker, who iippcared 
to have some perpetual fund to dr.iw" iijiou: though, in jioint of 
fact, the. man had imt a penny in the wmrld, and Imw. he imviaged 
to recover from his repeated downfi'lLs, he alone Cfuild tuH : hWt it 
was not W'ell for Mark Cray. IMark li.'ul not tlie g.'aiul genius tif 
Barker—or whatever you may please to call it--the lalent fiir ox- 
trficting funds from some <iuarter or other for daily w'ants. If Mark 
was not “in luck,’’ Mark stood a chance of starving. When Mark 
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wont l)ack t(» TjoikIoh he had no liouie, no uioiuM’, it may oo said no 
feiouds ; and, but for liia meeting; Captain Davcual one (lay aeeiden- 
tally, Mark could not, as far as lie saiv, ha\ e gone on at all. Latei-, 
home real luck did come to Mark. Ills lal * wife’s friends - who 


had novor Ixion made acijUaintod with the i>ivat expectations of the 
T*aris scheme—wrote to tell Mark that tlirough the unexpeeted 
death of one of the medical men in Bavbadoes, an excellent praetieo 
might be secured by him if he chose to go out and step into it. 

He very sure, Mail; Cray did not hesitate. Hating tiie jiroios- 
sion though he did, feeding an innate convii !ion v.ilhin himself that 
he was not ipiaidietl fol^t, he yet decided to embrace it again as his 
calling and occupation^ Jtfe. When it comos to starving willi a 
man, there is no(, vnich'Moice left to him. So the decisum was 
made, and M{j.rk Cra}" w;t%goiiig out immediately to Harbadoes, ami 
vous to take cUJUgc of Le<jiold l)a\eu;d. * 

Once beforejy/ii sjiw Miss Davenal waiting in that Abbey for the 
retnviiof a hriutf and bridegroom from their uedding-four. She was 
waiting in like matter now. Oswald (h’ay ami his wife had stopped 
at Thoriidyke for a day or 1 w«) lui their return, as (hey Mere now 
aiiout to stay at Kalliugham, on their nay to llieir new home in 
Ijomlon. p 

Not as the guests of Sir Chiliji Os\\a]<I. Sir Pliilij) had gone to 
that place uhere visiting is not; and Sir Henry was master of 
'fhonidyke. fie Iiad M.iiited O.suald and Sara to slay the whole of 
llieir honeymoon Iho've ; lull thejiliail lueferred *a greater change. 

Mi.ss Davenal .‘^tt in* ber drawijig-ro»tm, TJic October sun m as 
ii 'aring the Imrizoi), but still the expectiid guests had not ,'irrii ed. 
Near to .Miss D:?v«.‘nal, musing a baby that Mould jiot he coaxed 
into stillness, Mas a iiretly, gt'iitle Majiinu—Mis. Dav'eiial. *Leo, 
sti>od at the wimloM. looking out, and IM u^k Cray sal in a distant 


chair, restless, and juishing hai*!? his h.iir as usual. Mark did not 
altogether relish the expected presence of his lialf-hrotlier : but 
there M'as no help for it.* They Jiad not met since IMark went oil' tt» 
Ikiris in the spring, largely telling OsMald that Ins debt to him 
M'tadd be paid viiKi iiiteres7'*ere the year Mas out. ■* 

“Is not that a earriag*:, Leo ?” 

“ No, Aunt Jletlina, it’s a baker’s cart going by.” 

Miss Davenal caught the reply suflicieutly to know that it M'as 
not uhat sh^p asked after. “ here’s Ilicliar*! ? ' slie presently 
said* • ^ 

“I saw him over there on an engine just iioav,” Avas Leo's 
ausAA'eiv pointing toAvards the static’’ 

“ Me’ll be hi'oyglit home on one some dny, blfiwn n]>. Hose, my 
'Xlear, that bab\;.4s tiring you. Let Llab ring for its nurse.” 

Mrs. Davenat laughed, and was about to say that the baby did 
not tiro her and slie would rather keep him, Avheh Dick siuldeivly 
burst in. ' 
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“ Jt^s coming <lowii the road ; it will be here in a luimite. Look, 
Aunt Bett! ” 

He (lashed across the room to the window as lie spoke. Exanqile 
is contagious, and they all followed him. One of the Thorndyke 
carriages was drawing up to the door. Excitable Dick c[uitted the 
window ami rtew down again. 

'I'hey were soon in the room. Sara, with her sw'eet face at re.st. 
m)w, and Oswald bt^iind her. A few momijits given to greeting, 
ami Sara had taken the Iwiby, .Dlid Oswald w.fsshakio" hands A(itii 
his brother. 

“ 1 had no idea we should lind you here, >Jjirk.”, 

Mark answered soiuetliing which m»^<iiy caught, and Captain 
Davoiml c««ne in. T / 

“ Is Henry Oswald with you i" j 

“No,” s<aid OswaM? “He will be ii Hailing)' 'O to-inorrow. 
He very lunch wanted us to stay longer w'uh liinr, s Boltina, and 
go on straigbl. to London from Th«)nidvke. What Would you have 
sakfto that C’ * * 


“Thank yon,” said Miss Davenal, healing it was iiiipo.ssi]/le to 
say*what,. “I shall be ha]»]iy to see him.” 

“Have seen your oM friends, Mark ’ asked Oswald. 

“ Havi* you hethi (»ut uim h {” 

“ I have not boon out a^ all, ami 1 have seen mau' of them,” 
resjioiided Mark, ghiomily. “ 1 d«ni't want to see tliciu. ” 

“ Huw’’s Mr. Barkef ■ Have y,',m heard him lately T’ 

“ 1 heard the day before 1 eapie here,'j,‘plied Mark, a brigliter 
shade rising to his eountenaneo. “ Barker,has aJl the luck of it in 
this w'oild. He is in something good again.'' i 
^ “Again I" repeated Oswald, .suppressing his strong inclination 
to laugh. , 

“ So lie writes me word. It’s r.rniething lie lias taken in hand 
and is going te perfect. If it. cumc.s to anything! shall return Jroni 
Barbadoes and join Iiini.” 

“Oh,” said Osw.ild. “ Well, Mark, 1 hope you will h.ive a plea¬ 
sant V >yage out there, ami that you win lind ;|,*oiH-•journey all you 
can wish.” 


Dinner w’ould soon he I’eady, and Sara w’as shown to her room. 
Tt overlooked the Abbey graveyard. She .ook oft’her In an mt and 
.stood there, lo,st in many reminiscences ot the jiast, in the changes 
tlmt time had wrought, in,the uncertain contemplation of the future. 
What would bo ]>oor Mark Cray’s future i Would he abide at Bm*- 
badoos, applying himself as ■wc;|\.as his abilities allowed hiiKido the 
])ursuit of his h'gitiinate profession i —or would his weak, unstable 
mind be (hmled by these ill ‘gitimato ami delusive sjieculations to* 
the end, until thay finally engulfed him ( 

How strangely, how w'onderfully had they bee^ brought through 
changes and their accomjKinyiiig trials ! In this very room, w'hore 
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slit* now shifwl, OaWiild liad lit'Lji hoi’iL Thu jumh- littlo lioy, sent 
ulrift it may l*ii sjinl M nhoiit a home, nii»r]iorli.'ss, ahimst tatliork'ss, 
liad workcii liis own way in tl»o world, striving always t<* inakt* a 
friond of (lod. All, whon did it ovor faiW ft is tlu^ only sure 
liclji in life. 

And wliat liad Ikt owji lator troiddos been ; her cares, anxieties, 
sorrows > Lttoking back, iSara saw great cause for ivpvoaehing 
bevself: why bad she h'» given wav to dos])air ? It is tnie that she 
hai never, m a certain sense, lost her trust in Cloil ; but she had 
no: l)eli(\ed there coi^d be this In'ight {‘iiding to it all, A my (*f 
r!e setting snn^vas n ^cted on the toihbstoiu' formerly noticed ; 
itfell on tlie signifieant ^^aiption, “Lived and died in misery.” 
S:)’a wondercjl’aluylier bvCnnhai»i>y tenant liavl never learned to 
alide in (lo(|. ^^, / I 

H'i .tbsoU't* fihe in Mioiight lliat she <lnl not notice anyone 
bd enti'ved tilo/ioom, lOitil a hand was l.iid ujkhi her shouldei. 
t \ia,s her Inwlfind's, lie juit some letters down on the bn^rd, 
<.<l-fashion('d* ^ mdow-soat. 

“1'hey have bei'ii sent on to nu: from tlie oflice,” he exidaiued, 
B Sara glanei'd ai tlioni “ Bnsiiu'ss letti'is, all of them. In one 
hei'is’s a little gossn>, tlnmgh ; Allister's.” 

•’ Is one of tin'll) from Allister ' 


“ Ves. Jea.n's going to be mairiid. Lhey hav'O met some 
Scotch gi'ntlcmau out there, an old ^ae(|naiiitaiic<i of Jean’.s, and 
things an* settled. .Frank saj.s ’ e s]jcaks b:o,i‘d Scotch, and In* 
can’t understand l*ylt be. says. Jean docs, hov\e\er, so it’s all 
light.” ^ » 

■ A smile j»l<iyc<r*T jion S.ara’s lips, as she thought, of her jiast 
jealousy. She niiglit tell her himiiand of it. some time. “ I)be.s 
Wr. Allister kee]> well ! ” .she asked. ‘ 

“ He has been fjulte well e'. r since lie went there; /a* says 
veiy strong. I lutpo it has set him nji for life.' What wen* 
^ou thinking of so deeply, Sara, that you did not hear me 
come in ^ ” 

“ x\t the nnnneni, f was uniiiking of tliat evening when you and 
! nn't there, in the gri^viyard,” she answered, jiointiiig to it. 


“ What a niLsevahle evening it w'as I ” 

“Don’t dwell on it, love. F cannot, without a pang of shame 
and reim^se.” 


l^jAy. ’but ft is pleasant to look back nnon it now, Oswald. Ft 
i.s jfPeasant to contrast tliat time with this-' 

He sboo^ his head and relapse<^ into silence, his arm thrown 
• rouni^er. ' 

“ mwabU'* slie, resumed in low toiie*» “won’t you tell me wdiat 
your «iispicionTS... ” 

“fwill tell }ou\soine time, Sam ; not now. 01 1 , my darling 
wife, how much is t Ayre in the past for many of us to repent of ! ” 


I 
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iitt continued in wluit sooacil un uinMnit roll able iinpulso. “ Aiul it 
is only thro\igli (Jod’s inuicy thiit. we do lopont,’* 

yhe laid her head upon liis shoulder and let it resi Iheiv. Its 
safe abiding-place, so long as the world, for IliCiu, should last. 

Only thi’ough (Jod’s nierey. My friends, may it be. shed on n.s 
all throughout our pilgrimage in this ehequeied life, and abide with 
us unto the eu<l ! Fare you well. 


Till-; r.NO. 
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